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PREFACE 


The  following  third  and  last  volume  of  this  Atlas  includes  the  remainder  of  the  vascular 
system  and  the  entire  nervous  system,  together  with  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

Long  years  of  experience  in  the  dissecting-room  have  led  the  author  to  depict  the  peripheral 
ner\-es  and  blood-vessels  as  the  student  is  accustomed  to  see  them  in  the  cadaver,  i,  e.,  the  vessels 
and  ner\'es  together  in  the  same  region.  Consequently,  as  a  rule,  the  arteries  and  nerves,  or  the 
arteries,  veins  and  ner\'es,  or  the  arteries  and  veins,  have  been  showTi  in  the  same  illustration, 
and  this  rule  has  been  departed  from  only  in  those  instances  where,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
(in  the  case  of  the  cerebral  ncr\'es,  for  example),  complementary  pictures  with  the  nerves  or 
arteries  alone  have  been  added. 

This  arrangement  of  the  material  has  the  advantage  that  the  student  using  the  atlas  in  the 
dissecting-room  can  find  upon  a  single  page  the  great  majority  of  the  structures  found  in  a  layer 
of  his  dissection  and  is  not  forced  to  hunt  through  the  volume  and  waste  much  time  in  unnecessary 
search.  At  the  same  time,  the  reader  of  the  book  receives  in  this  manner  a  series  of  composite 
topographic  Illustrations. 

A  reproduction  in  colors  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  simultaneous  representa- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  In  the  interest  of  special  differentiation  the  arteries  were 
consequently  colored  red,  the  veins  blue,  and  the  ncrvx^s  bright  yellow.  For  the  production  of 
the  colors,  as  for  the  production  of  all  the  ])latcs  in  the  volume,  half-tones  were  employed,  which 
have  been  faultlessly  preparc*d  l^y  the  well-known  Vienna  firm  of  Angcrer  &  (Joschl.  The  yellow, 
red,  and  blue  plates  were  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  for  the  coloration  of  the  remaining  tissues 
in  the  illustrations  (muscles,  bones,  fat,  skin,  etc.),  and  in  this  manner  colored  illustrations  were 
obtained  which  are  most  comprehensive,  and,  although  not  absolute  reproductions  of  the  dis- 
sections, they  correspond  in  a  schematic  manner  in  the  colorings  of  the  different  tissues.  All 
the  illustrations  in  this  Atlas  were  prepared  from  original  drawings  by  K.  Hajck,  who  has  again 
demonstrated  his  artistic  talent  and  cleverness  in  the  representation  of  anatomical  structures. 

As  previously  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  chief  aim  of  the  author  has 
been  to  produce  a  useful  book  for  the  medical  student  and  the  i)hy>ician,  rather  than  an  atlas 
for  the  finished  anatomist.  He  who  wishes  to  pursue  more  advanci-d  work  along  special  lines 
will  be  forced  to  consult  special  works  and  would  find  this  Atlas  insuflKicnt  were  it  to  contain 
twice  as  much.  The  great  size  of  such  a  work  and  the  burdensome  number  of  special  dissections 
would  be  of  interest  only  to  the  exjxTt  anatomist,  and  would  serve  rather  to  confuse  the  student 
and  the  physician  and  render  it  more  dilTicult  for  them  to  llnd  what  they  need.  My  main  purj)Ose 
was,  therefore,  to  limit  myself  to  the  most  necessary  data  and  to  arrange  these  in  a  series  of  com- 
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posite  pictures  which  would  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  In  the  representation  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  its  fibers  great  care  has  been  exercised,  since  my  experience  has 
been  that  too  much  material  is  confusing  rather  than  instructive,  especially  since  it  might  be 
necessary  in  a  short  time  to  make  many  alterations  on  account  of  changes  in  opinion  dependent 
upon  the  progress  of  investigation. 

The  majority  of  the  preparations  from  which  the  illustrations  were  made  have  been  dissected 
by  myself  especially  for  this  work,  although  other  complementary  dissections  have  occasionally 
been  introduced.  The  greater  number  of  the  illustrations  are  exact  reproductions  of  the  dis- 
sections; minor  accidental  variations  have  usually  been  represented,  since  they  are  frequently 
found  by  the  student  himself,  but  the  more  striking  anomalies  have  been  corrected  by  comparative 
dissections.  Some  of  the  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  specimens  in  the  anatomical  col- 
lection of  the  Wurzburg  Institute,  and  for  permission  to  utilize  this  material  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  Professor  Stohr. 

The  Author. 
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THE  ARTERIES* 

The  arteries  of  the  body  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  those 
of  the  systemic  circulation.  Each  system  originates  in  a  single  arterial  trunk,  that  of  the  greater 
or  systemic  circulation  being  known  as  the  aorla  (see  Vol.  II,  page  167),  while  that  of  the  lesser 
or  pulmonary  circulation  is  the  ptdmonary  artery  (see  Vol.  II,  page  167). 

*  The  Drvelopment  oj  the  Arterial  System. — The  primitive  embryonic  heart  gives  off  but  a  single  arterial  tube,  the 

0^vw5  arteriosus^  which  subsequently  divides  into  two  j)rimitive  aortai,  each  forming  an  arch  with  its  convexity  directed 
tonjjd  the  head.  Each  arch  consists  of  an  ascending  ventral  limb,  originating  from  the  truncus  arteriosus,  and  a 
descending  dorsal  limb,  which  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  primitive  descending  aorta. 

Between  the  ventral  and  d«):s<il  limbs  of  the  primitive  aortic  arches  transverse  connections,  known  as  the  branchial 
arteries,  develop.  They  are  five  in  number  upon  each  side,*  each  branchial  artery  being  situated  in  a  visceral  arch,  and 
they  early  become  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  limbs  of  the  original  aortic  arches  soon  appear  to  be  mere  con- 
nections between  them.  Both  the  permanent  aortic  arch  with  its  branches  and  the  pulmonary  artery  are  developed 
from  the  branchial  arteries,  some  portions  of  which,  together  with  their  conn(;ctions,  persist,  while  others  disapi)ear.  Thus 
the  fourth  pair  of  branchial  arteries  and  their  dorsal  ("onnection  with  the  fifth  are  retained  and  form  the  permanent  aortic 
arch  upon  the  left  side,  and  the  innominate  artery  and  proximal  portion  of  the  subclavian  upon  the  right.  The  third 
pair  also  persist  as  the  connections  Ix'twcen  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries,  their  ventral  connections  with  the 
fi^urih  pair  forming  the  lomnion  carotids,  while  the  first  and  second  pair  com])letc-ly  disappear,  as  do  also  the  dorsal 
ronncctions  between  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  vessels.  The  ventral  icmnections  of  the  third  and  second  and  second 
ind  first  vessels  Ix-conie  the  exlcrnal  carotids,  while  the  <  orrespondint^  dorsal  conncMtions  form  the  internal  carotids. 
The    right    fifth    arch    disai^jiears,    the    left    iH'Comes   the   ductus   arteriosus. 

The  truncus  arteriosus  by  its  longitudinal  division  (see  \'ol.  II.  ]»a^e  \^o\  gives  rise  to  the  permanent  aorta  and 
'\:-t  pulmonary  artery,  the  latter  }ia\  inp;  connec  ted  with  it  the  fifth  |niir  <if  branchial  arteries.  lYoni  each  of  these  a  branch 
;^^l^sing  to  the  lungs  develo])s,  and  the  jioriion  of  the  right  artery  between  the  branch  and  the  right  aortic  arch  dis- 
u^I-'r-ars,  while  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  left  artery  persists  until  birth  as  the  due  tus  arteriosus.  Finally,  the 
^-■rriifn  of  the  right  aortic  arch  below  ihcr  ])c)inl  where  it  gives  olT  the  distal  portion  of  the  subclavian  artery  dis- 
rj>:ars,  the  left  arch  persisting  in  its  entirety  to  fcjrm  the  portion  of  the  permanent  aortic  arch,  distal  to  the  origin 
"t  :he  innominate  artery. 

*  [A  rudimentary  sixth  branc  hial  artery  probably  occurs,  intervening  betwc^en  the  fourth  and  fifth,  as  enumerated 
i'yy.e,  but  since  it  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  permanent  vessels  and  remains  rudimentary,  it  may  Ixr  disre- 
Brded  in  what  fc:)llows.-  -Kn.] 
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THE  PULMONARY  ARTERY, 

The  pulmonar}'  arter}'  (Figs.  447,  448,  455,  518,  519,  and  521),  5  to  6  cm.  in  length,  is  a 
wide  bill  rather  thin-walled  tube,  which  arises  from  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  Its  origin  is  situated  in  front  of  the  aorta,  between  the  tips  of  the  two  auricles,  and 
it  passes  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  left  at  the  left  side  of  the  ascending  aorta,  both  vessels 
being  enclosed  within  the  pericardium  and  invested  by  the  epicardium  (see  Vol.  II,  page  181),  and 
united  by  firm  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue.  After  penetrating  the  pericardium  and  reaching 
the  level  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  the  pulmonarj'  artery  divides  beneath  the  aortic  arch 
into  a  right  and  a  left  branch,  which  pass  to  their  respective  lungs.  The  division  takes  place 
just  as  the  pulmonar\'  artery  emerges  from  the  pericardium,  so  that  the  inferior  aspects  of  both 
branches  are  invested  with  epicardium  for  a  short  distance. 

Each  branch  runs  almost  transversely  to  the  hilus  of  its  lung,  but  each  holds  a  different 
relation  to  the  neighboring  great  vessels,  particularly  to  the  aorta.  The  right  branch  is  somewhat 
longer  and  larger  than  the  left  and  passes  behind  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  superior  vena 
cava;  the  smaller  and  shorter  left  branch,  however,  is  situated  in  front  of  the  descending  aorta. 

Before  entering  the  hilus  of  its  lung  each  pulmonar}^  arterj-  subdivides,  the  branches  in  general 
being  associated  with  the  bronchi  and  ihe  subsecjuent  smaller  divisions  following  the  bronchial 
ramificalions.  l^hese  subdivisions  of  each  pulmonarj'  arter)',  together  with  their  corresponding 
veins  and  the  bronchus,  constitute  the  so-called  root  of  the  lung  (see  Vol.  II,  page  102).  The 
entrance  into  the  hilus  takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  branches  of  the  left  pulmonarj' 
artery  are  all  placed  above  and  in  front  of  the  corresponding  bronchial  rami,  while,  upon  the 
left  side,  an  eparterial  bronchus  passes  to  the  lung  above  the  branches  of  the  right  pulmonary 
artery  (see  Vol.  II,  page  103). 

Before  birth  the  ductus  arteriosus  {Botalli)  forms  a  pen'ious  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
but  in  the  adult  it  is  represented  by  a  slender  fibrous  band,  the  ligamentum  arter iosum,  which 
connects  the  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  with  the  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch,  the  aortic 
attachment  being  situated  at  the  dividing  line  between  the  aortic  arch  and  the  descending  aorta. 
The  duct  is  patulous  until  birth  and  forms  the  direct  continuation  of  the  left  pulmonary  artery 
(see  Vol.  II,  page  169),  while  the  permanent  right  and  left  pulmonary  arteries  are  nothing  more 
than  subsidiary  branches  up  to  the  time  of  birth. 

The  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  ramify  in  the  lungs  and  pass  over  into  a  ver)-  dense 
and  fmc-mcshed  capillary  network  which  gives  origin  to  the  radicals  of  the  jmlmonary  veins. 
The  pulmonary  arteries  carry  venous  blood,  poor  in  oxygen  and  rich  in  carbon  dioxid,  which 
is  arterialized  in  the  lung—/,  e,,  it  gives  off  carl^on  dioxid  and  takes  up  oxygen. 

THE  AORTA. 

The  aorta  is  the  single,  principal  trunk  of  the  systemic  arterial  system,  and  gives  origin 
either  directlv  or  indircrtlv  to  all  of  its  arteries.  Its  wall  is  consideral>lv  thicker  than  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  a|)pears  intensely  yellow  in  the  fresh  state  on  account  of  its  richness 
in  elastic  tissue.  The  aorta  consists  of  a  short  ascending  |)ortion,  the  ascending  aorta ;  of  a  curved 
middle  i)ortion,  the  arch  oj  the  aorta;  and  of  a  long  descending  terminal  |)orlion,  the  descending 
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aorta.  It  arises  from  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  left  ventricle,  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
terminates  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  Throughout  its  course  its  caliber 
constantly  diminishes. 

The  descending  aorta  is  further  subdivided  into  two  j)arls,  which  are  demarcated  by  the 
diaphragm.  That  portion  situated  above  the  diaphragm  is  known  as  the  thoracic  aorta,  while 
that  portion  below  the  diaphragm  and  within  the  alxlominal  cavity  is  called  the  ahdomhial  aorta. 

The  distribution  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  aorta  is  as  follows:  The  ascending  aorta 
gives  off  onlv  the  coronary  arteries,  which  supi)ly  the  heart  itself  with  nourishment;  the  aortic 
arch  furnishes  the  large  arterial  trunks  for  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  the  innominate  artery 
uj)on  the  right  side  and  the  Irjt  common  carotid  and  lejt  subclavian  arteries  upon  the  left.  The 
only  large  branches  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  the  intercostal  arteries.  The  abdominal  aorta, 
however,  gives  off  numerous  branches,  some  of  which  are  quite  large,  especially  those  i)assing 
to  the  alxlominal  viscera  (the  ccvliac,  the  superior  mesenteric,  the  injerior  mesenteric,  the  renals, 
the  suprarenalsy  and  the  internal  spermatics);  the  smaller  branches  [)ass  to  the  abdominal  pari- 
etes  (the  injerior  phrenics  and  the  lumhars).  The  arterial  trunks  for  both  lower  extremities, 
the  common  iliac  arteries,  arise  from  the  aortic  bifurcation  itself,  and  in  addition  almost  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  aorta  numerous  quite  small  branches  are  given  off  to  the  adjacent  tissues. 

THE  ASCENDING  AORTA. 

At  its  origin  from  the  heart,  behind  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  ascending 
aorta  (Figs.  518,  519,  533  to  538,  and  588)  exhibits  a  distinct  enlargement,  known  as  the  aortic 
bulb.  In  this  situation  are  found  three  shallow  expansions  of  the  aortic  wall  which  correspond 
to  the  three  semilunar  valves  (see  Vol.  II,  page  180)  and  are  called  the  aortic  sinuses  {sinuses 
oj  Valsalva).  The  aorta  then  passes  upward  and  to  the  right,  on  the  right  side  of  the  pulmonar}' 
arter\-  and  behind  the  manubrium  and  the  Ixxiy  of  the  sternum,  and  has  to  the  left  and  some- 
what in  front  of  it  the  superior  vena  cava,  so  that  it  is  midway  ])elween  the  latter  vessel  and  the 
pulmonary*  arter\'.  The  right  branch  of  the  ])uImonary  arter}',  the  right  j)ulnionary  veins,  and 
the  right  bronchus  are  behind  the  ascending  aorta.  Almost  the  entire  length  of  the  ascending 
aorta  is  within  the  pericardium,  and  its  origin  is  ])arl]y  concealed  behind  the  right  auricle  (Fig. 

According  to  the  individual  breadth  of  the  sternum  the  ascending  aorta  is  situated  either 
completely  behind  that  bone  or  extends  slightly  beyond  its  right  sternal  margin.  The  latter 
condition  obtains  especially  in  the  second  intercostal  sj)ace.  j)articularly  in  advanced  life,  as  a 
rt-sult  of  a  distinct  dilation  (the  great  aortic  sinus)  of  llie  noria  at  the  j)oint  where  the  impact 
of  the  bifxxl-stream  coming  from  tlie  heart  is  received. 

The  onlv  branches  of  the  ascen(lin<;  aorta  are  the  coronarv  artirics  of  the  heart  (Fii^s.  ^;6 
and  537),  which  arise  from  the  U-ft  and  riglit  aortic  sinuses.  Tht>e  ve>si]s  are  of  nioderatc 
Mze  and  are  intended  solelv  for  the  nourishment  of  ihe  bean,  e^in-ciaiiv  of  the  cardiac  musculature. 

I.  The  lejt  coronary  artery  of  the  heart  arises  from  ihe  left  aortic  sinus  imd  i<  >ituated  in 
the  coronarv  sulcus,  at  first  ])ehind  the  root  of  the  j)ulmon;irv  arterv.  Either  in  this  situation 
or  close  beside  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  it  subdivides  into  it«;  two  terminals,  the  ankrior 
dcscaiding  bratich  and  the  circum/lex  branch.     The  circumllex   bramli   runs  in   the  coronar}' 
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Fig.  536. — The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart  as  seen  from  in  front  (sternocostal  surface). 

A  portion  of  the  conus  arteriosus  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery  has  been  cut  away  in  order 
to  show  the  origin  of  the  left  coronary  artery. 

Fig.  537. — The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart  as  seen  from  behind  and  below  (diaphragmatic  surface). 


sulcus  in  the  same  direction  as  the  parent  trunk,  passing  between  the  left  auricle  and  the  left 
ventricle  toward  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  heart,  and  giving  off  branches  to  the  left  atrium 
and  ventricle.  The  anterior  descending  branch  runs  downward  in  the  anterior  longitudinal 
sulcus  toward  the  cardiac  apex  and  ramifies  over  both  ventricles. 

2.  The  riglii  coronary  artery  of  the  heart  (Figs.  536  and  537)  arises  from  the  right  aortic 
sinus  and  runs  in  the  right  half  of  the  coronar)'  sulcus  toward  the  diai)hragmatic  surface,  giving 
off  branches  to  the  right  atrium  and  ventricle.  One  of  its  terminal  branchc*s  is  of  fair  size  and 
is  known  as  the  posterior  descending  branch;  it  passes  downward  in  the  posterior  longitudinal 
sulcus. 

The  two  coronary  arteries  are  connected  only  by  small  precapillar}'  ramifications;  larger 
anastomoses  do  not  occur. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta. — ^The  arch  of  the  aorta  (Figs.  518,  538,  and  588)  gives  origin  to 
the  largest  branches  of  the  entire  aortic  stem,  and  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  consetjuenlly  diminishes 
rapidly  in  this  situation.  The  convexity  of  the  arch  is  directed  u];ward  and  the  concavity  down- 
ward, and  the  arch  is  placed  obliciuely  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  since  at  its  commencement  at  the 
ascending  aorta  it  is  directed  anteriorly  and  to  the  right,  while  its  terminal  portion  at  the  descend- 
ing aorta  inclines  i)osteriorly  and  to  the  left.  The  root  of  the  left  lung  is  situated  in  the  concavity 
of  the  arch  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  behind  it,  the  highest  point  of  the  convexity 
corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  bcxly  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra.  The  sharply  cur\-ed  com- 
mencement of  the  arch  lies  behind  the  manubrium  and  (in  childhood)  behind  the  thymus;  the 
markedly  narrower  and  Hatter  left  extremity  is  situated  at  the  left  margin  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  and  at  its  transition  to  the  descending  aorta  there  is  usually  a  narrowing 
of  the  aortic  tube,  forming  what  is  termed  the  aortic  isthmus. 

The  branches  of  the  aortic  arch  are  subdivided  into  those  which  arise  from  its  convexity 
and  those  which  lake  origin  from  its  concavity  or  from  its  posterior  wall.  The  latter  are  quite 
small  and  insignificant  branches  for  individual  viscera  of  the  thoracic  cavity;  the  former,  however, 
are  the  large  arterial  trunks  for  the  uj)per  half  of  the  bcxly.  \j\>on  the  two  sides  of  the  body 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  differs  considerably,  since  the  arteries  for  the  right  half  of  the 
head  and  neck  and  for  the  right  arm  spring  from  a  common  trunk,  the  innominate  artery,  while 
the  corresponding  j)arls  u[)on  the  Uft  side  are  supplied  l>y  the  lejt  common  carotid  and  lejt  sub- 
clavian arteries,  which  arise  separately  from  the  aortic  arch. 

Although  this  is  iht-  normal  arrant^r-nicnt  of  thr  l.»rani  ht.s  uf  ilu*  aortii  ardi,  (Kviatii^ns  in  the  order  »)f  origin  are 
no\  infre^juently  i-ncmintond,  li-adinj;  cilhir  lo  an  incri-asi-  <>r  a  rjiniinution  in  tlu-  nunilier  t>f  the  branches.  The  most 
fre<iuent  anomaliis  may  almost  without  rxi  i']>tion  be  easily  cx])laini(l  from  the  mo<le  of  the  development  of  the  arterial 
system  (see  j)a^e  17)  and  are  as  foll«)Ws: 

1.  The  right  commc^n  carotid  and  subclavian  aricrriis  arise  direi  tly  from  the  aortic  arch  instead  of  from  the  innomi- 
nate artery. 

2.  The  left  vertebral  arterv  aris«-s  direi  tlv  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
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.^.  The  left  common  carotid  artery  is  given  off  from  the  innominate  artery,  which  thus  gives  origin  to  three  vessc^Is. 
In  this  rase  but  two  large  branches  arise  from  the  aortic  arch. 

4.  There  is  also  an  innominate  artery  ujKin  the  left  side  (very  rare). 

5.  .\  single  thyre«)iflea  ima  artery  i)ass<'S  upward  in  front  of  the  trachra  or  an  internal  mammary  artery  arisi*s 
dirrctly  from  the  a«)rtic  arch.  The  former  is  an  exceedingly  rare«KCurrence.  the  thyreoidea  ima  more  frer|uently  arising 
frcini  the  innominate  artery  and  even  more  rarely  from  the  common  caniti^l. 

0.   The  two  common  carotid  arteries  unite  to  form  a  median  innominate  trunk  (viTy  rariO. 

7.  The  right  sulxlavian  artery  arises  U-yonrl  the  lift  sulnlavian  artery  and  must  conse(|uently  pass  the  median 
line  and  cross  liehin«l  the  (esophagus  t<»  ri"a<h  the  right  side  of  the  IxkIv. 

THE  INNOMINATE  ARTERY. 

The  innominate  artery  iFiiJis.  36c),  451,  452,  538,  and  588)  is  a  thick  tube  2.5  cm.  in  length, 
which  arises  from  tlie  commencement  of  the  aortic  arch  almost  in  the  median  j^lane  of  the  Ixxly 
lor  even  somewhat  to  the  left  of  it).  It  is  situated  l^ehind  the  manubrium  stem!  and  divides 
behind  the  rij^ht  stcrncxrlavicular  joint  into  its  two  terminals,  the  rl^^ht  common  carotid  and  the 
rii^hi  subclavian  arteries,  the  innominate  being  the  artery  for  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck 
and  for  the  right  u])i)er  extremity.  It  crosses  the  trachea  at  an  acute  angle,  being  in  front  of 
this  structure  below,  and  to  the  right  above,  and  it  is  itself  crossed  by  the  left  innominate  vein 
which  is  placed  in  front  of  it,  while  the  right  innominate  vein  is  situated  to  the  right.  The  right 
vagus  ncr\'e  is  also  found  to  the  right  of  the  innominate  artery. 

With  the  exception  of  its  two  terminals  the  innominate  artery  usually  gives  olT  no  branches, 
although  it  may  occasionally  give  rise  to  a  thyreoidea  ima. 

THE  COMMON  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  origin  of  the  common  carotid  artery  (Figs.  451*,  452,  538,  539,  550,  552,  588,  700,  and 
70'"^  varies  uj)on  the  two  sides,  inasmuch  as  the  right  arterj'  arises  from  the  innominate,  while 
the  left  is  given  otl  directly  from  the  aortic  arch.  The  right  common  carotid  arter)'  is  conse- 
(juently  shorter  than  the  left.  The  latter  vessel  arises  from  the  convexity  of  the  aortic  arch 
at  about  its  middle  and  runs  uj)ward  upon  the  k'ft  side  of  the  trachea  behind  the  left  innominate 
vein.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  its  course  it  holds  relations  identical  wiih  those  of  the  artery 
upon  the  right  side. 

Kach  common  carotid  artery  passes  through  the  superior  thoracic  a])erture  behind  the 
sternoclavicular  articulation  and  the  origins  of  the  sternohyoid  and  stemothyreoid  muscles. 
In  the  neck  the  arterv-  is  situated  behind  the  sternocleidomastoid,  the  intermediate  tendon  of  the 
omohyoid,  and  i)artly  behind  the  outer  ])orii()n  of  the  sttrnothyreoid ;  to  the  outer  side  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  to  the  inner  side  with  the  trachea  and  the  (esophagus. 
Behind  and  to  its  outer  side  is  the  vagus  nerve,  and  in  front  of  it,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  muscles,  is  the  descending  bram  ii  ol*  the  hvjioglossal  nerve.  Behind  the 
artery  and  separated  from  it  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  cervical  fa.M  ia  are  the  scalenus  anterior, 
the  longus  capitis,  and  the  longus  colli.  Tin-  ^u]»lT^l(•ial  and  the  deej)  layers  of  the  cervical 
fascia  form  a  sheath  which  encloses  the  common  tarotjd  artery,  together  with  the  neighboring 
internal  jugular  vein,  the  vagus  nerve,  and  the  descendens  hyj)0glossi,  and  i posteriorly, 
and  in  a  special  compartment  of  the  vascular  sheath,  the  cervical  portion  of  the  synij)athetic 
trunk  is  in  relation  with  the  artery. 
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Fig.  538. — The  large  vascular  and  nervous  trunks  of  the  posterior  thoracic  wall  as  viewed  from  in  front 

and  somewhat  from  the  right. 

♦  -  -•  LfOcation  of  twelfth  rib.     ♦♦  --  Communication  lx?tween  azygos  and  hcmi-azygos  veins. 

Fig.  539. — ^Thc  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck;  the  nerves  and  vessels 

of  the  subclavicular  fossa  (fifth  layer  of  neck). 

There  have  l)cen  removed:  the  omohyoideus,  the  internal  jugular  vein  (at  x  x  are  seen  the  upper  and  lower  cross- 
sections;  X  --cross-section  of  external  jugular).  The  insertion  of  the  stemocleidomastoideus  has  been  reflected  upward 
and  the  splenius  capitis  divided  along  the  line  of  the  occipital  artery.  ♦  =  Thoraco-acromial  vein,  which  has  been 
divided  just  before  its  termination  in  the  cephalic  vein. 


Since  the  common  carotid  artery  passes  almost  directly  upward  it  must  cross  the  obliquely 
placed  stemocleidomastoideus;  it  consequently  appears  in  the  carotid  fossa  at  the  anterior  mar- 
gin of  the  muscle.  In  this  location  the  arterj'  is  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  cervical 
fascia  and  the  platysma,  and  is  situated  beside  the  posterior  margin  of  the  thyreoid  cartilage  and 
the  lateral  surface  of  the  j)harynx.  At  a  variable  height,  usually  at  the  level  of  the  superior  comu 
of  the  thyreoid  cartilage,  the  artery  bifurcates  into  its  two  terminals,  the  external  and  the  internal 
carotid  arteries. 

The  common  carotid  artery  gives  off  no  other  branches,  since  the  territory  through  which 
it  passes  is  supplied  by  the  subclavian  arler}\  Only  at  the  site  of  bifurcation  are  there  some 
fine  capillaries  which  form  a  minute  vascular  j^lexus,  the  so-called  carotid  gland  or  glomus 
caroticum,* 

THE  EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  external  carotid  artery  (Figs.  539  to  543,  550,  551,  591  to  593,  687,  691,  692,  699,  and 
700)  pursues  a  slightly  tortuous  course  in  the  same  direction  as  the  parent  trunk,  diminishing 
rapidly  in  caliber  and  ])assing  through  the  carotid  and  retromandibular  fossae  to  the  regicn  of 
the  external  ear.  At  the  neck  of  the  mandible,  in  the  groove  between  the  root  of  the  external 
ear  and  the  temporomandibular  articulation,  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches.  In  the 
carotid  fossa  the  artcr}-  is  superfically  placcti  like  the  common  carotid,  and  is  covered  only  by 
the  superficial  fascia,  the  platysma,  and  partly  also  by  the  common  facial  vein.  It  then  passes 
beneath  tlie  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  and  the  stylohyoideus,  and  runs  between  these 
muscles  and  the  styloglossus  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  being  in  this 
part  of  its  course  (h'rected  somewhat  backward  and  inward,  and  more  or  less  firmly  imbedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Including  the  two  terminals,  the  external  carotid  arter}^  usually  gives  off  nine  branches. 
Five  arise  in  the  carotid  fo.>»sa,  the  superior  thyreoid,  the  lingual,  the  external  maxillary  (facial), 
the  ascending  pharyngeal ,  and  tlie  sternoclridomastaid.  The  occipital  and  posterior  auricular 
arteries  ari^e  in  the  retromandibular  fossa,  and  the  two  terminals  are  the  superficial  temporal 
and  the  internal  maxillary  arteries. 

I.  The  superior  thyreoid  artery  (Figs.  539,  551,  588,  695,  699,  and  700)  is  a  fairly  large 
vessel  which  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  external  carotid,  almost  immediately  above 

*  The  fmly  braiuh  which  tncasifmally  arises  from  the  common  carotid  artery  is  the  thyrcoidea  ima.  This  origin 
for  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  rare;  usually  it  arises  from  the  innominate  or,  in  the  rarest  instances,  directly  from  the 
aortic  arch. 
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the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  It  is  covered  by  the  cervical  fascia  and  platysma 
and  runs  through  the  carotid  fossa  in  what  is  at  first  a  gentle  upward  cur\x,  finally  passing  down- 
ward behind  the  superior  belly  of  the  omohyoideus  to  reach  the  thyreoid  gland.  Its  branches 
are: 

(a)  The  hyoid  branch  (Figs.  539,  699,  and  700),  a  small  twig  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

(J)  The  superior  laryngeal  artery  (Figs.  539,  694,  695,  699,  and  700),  runs  behind  the  thy- 
reohyoidcus  and  perforates  the  hyothyrc^id  membrane  in  company  with  the  superior  lar3mgeal 
nenc.  This  vessel,  together  with  the  inferior  lar}'ngeal  artery  from  the  inferior  thyreoid  (see 
page  40),  supplies  the  interior  of  the  larj'nx  as  well  as  the  neighboring  muscles.  A  long  and 
fairly  constant  cricothyrcoid  branch  passes  to  the  cricothyreoideus  and  anastomoses  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  front  of  the  middle  cricolhyreoid  ligament. 

(r)  The  sternocleidomastoid  branch  (Fig.  699),  a  small  twig  to  the  muscle  of  the  same  name. 

id)  Glandular  Branches  (Figs.  588  and  695). — The  terminal  ramification  of  the  artery  is 
ufjon  the  thyrcK)id  gland,  supplying  the  isthmus  as  well  as  the  lateral  lobes,  and  these  twigs  are 
frequently  given  ofl  from  two  rather  distinct  branches,  an  anterior  and  a  [X)sterior. 

2.  The  lingual  artery  (Figs.  544,  695,  and  700)  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
external  carotid  above  the  superior  th}Teoid,  at  the  level  of  the  superior  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
It  is  covered  by  the  platysma  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  and  is  separated  from  the 
hypoglossal  ner\'e  by  the  hyoglossus  muscle.  It  is  approximately  of  the  same  size  as  the  sujjerior 
thyreoid  arterv. 

It  passes  at  first  upward  and  inward  upon  the  medial  surface  of  the  hyoglossus,  and  then 
runs  almost  horizontally  forward  ujx)n  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  giving  off  the  small  hyoid 
and  dorsal  lingual  branches.  It  now  turns  rather  sharply  ujnvard,  lying  between  the  hyoglossus 
and  genioglossus,  and  subdivides  into  its  terminals  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  former  muscle. 
In  addition  to  numerous  muscular  twigs  it  gives  ofT: 

(a)  The  hyoid  branch  (Figs.  695  and  699),  usually  but  a  small  vessel  running  to  the  region 
of  the  hyoid  bone  and  neigboring  muscles,  and  anastomosing  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  bone 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opjx)site  side. 

(b)  The  dorsal  lingual  branches  are  several  small  vessels  arising  from  the  i)Osterior  jx)rtion 
of  the  arter\'  and  j>assing  to  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  and  its  mucous  membrane,  also  giving 
otl  muscular  branches.  The  most  posterior  vessels  extend  to  thcr  epiglottis  and  the  i)alatine 
tonsil,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  ihr  ])haryngeal  and  ascending  palatine 
arteries. 

(c)  The  sublingual  artery  (Figs.  544  and  695)  i-  tiu*  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  branches, 
hut  seems  to  be  the  direct  continuation  of  the  lingual  ilsrlf.  li  passes  beneath  the  sublingual 
gland  and  above  the  geniohyoideus  and  mylohyoideus  10  the  lloor  of  the  mouth,  ramifying  in 
the  sublingual  gland  and  the  muscles,  and  givrs  off  branches  wliic  h  perforate  the  mylohyoideus 
and  anastomose  in  the  submental  region  with  twigs  from  the  suljmental  artery. 

((/)  The  deep  lingual  artery  (Figs.  544  and  ^>95),  the  largcT  terminal  branch,  runs-  forward 
and  upward  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  genioglossus  and  the  longitudinalis  inferior, 
usuallj-  pursuing  a  markedly  tortuous  course.     Numerous  small  branches  are  given  olT  to  the 
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muscles  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  most  of  which  ascend  along  the  fibers  of  the 
genioglossus,  and  in  the  region  above  the  lingual  frenulum  a  larger  twig  anastomoses  with  the 
corresponding  vessel  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  ranine  arch. 

3.  The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  (Fig.  693)  is  a  rather  small  vessel  springing  from 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  external  carotid  between  the  origins  of  the  superior  thyreoid  and  lin- 
gual arteries.  It  occasionally  arises  from  the  external  maxillar)^  (facial)  artery.  Together  with 
the  internal  carotid  it  ascends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  external  carotid,  resting  upon  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  the  upper  portion  of  which  it  supplies  with  several  phar}Tigeal  branches. 
These  vessels  nourish  the  pharyngeal  constrictors,  the  stylophar^Tigeus,  and  the  pharyngeal 
mucous  membrane,  and  terminate  in  the  region  of  the  palatine  arches  by  anastomosing  with  the 
ascending  palatine  and  lingual  arteries.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
artery  extends  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  its  two  small  terminal  branches  enter  the  cranial 
cavity.  One  of  these,  the  posterior  meningeal  artery,  passes  through  the  jugular  foramen  to 
the  neighboring  portions  of  the  dura  mater;  the  other,  the  inferior  tympanic  artery,  accompanies 
the  tympanic  nerve  through  the  tympanic  canaliculus  to  the  tymj)anum,  where  it  ramifies  upor 
the  promontor}\ 

4.  The  external  maxillary  (facial)  artery  (Figs.  539  to  543,  551,  588,  591  to  593,  687, 
691,  and  692)  arises  in  the  carotid  fossa  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  external  carotid,  at 
the  lower  margin  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  and  immediately  above  the  origin  of 
the  lingual.  It  passes  upward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastricus  unt 
it  reaches  the  submaxillary  region,  when  it  runs  almost  horizontally  forw^ard  along  the  innc 
surface  of  the  base  of  the  mandible,  partly  concealed  by  the  submaxillar)'  gland.  Near  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  the  vessel  passes  over  the  mandible  and  pursues 
an  oblique  and  markc^flly  tortuous  upward  course  until  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  nose,  some 
portions  of  its  course  being  superficial,  while  others  arc  situated  between  the  superficial  and 
deep  layers  of  the  facial  muscles.  The  branches  of  the  external  maxillar)*  artcr}^  may  be  sub- 
dividcti  into  the  ascending  palatine  from  the  first  portion  of  the  arter)^  the  branches  arising 
from  the  horizontal  portion  in  the  submaxillary  region,  and  the  facial  branches. 

(a)  The  asrending  palatine  artery  (Figs.  687,  693,  and  694)  runs  upward  upon  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  j)assing  between  the  styloglossus  and  stylophar^^ngeus.  It  pierces  the 
j)haryngcal  wall  and  runs  along  the  phar\'ngoj)alatine  arch  to  the  soft  palate,  the  isthmus  of 
the  fauces,  and  ihe  nasophar\^nx,  giving  off  in  its  course  a  tonsillar  branch  for  the  palatine  tonsil. 
It  anasl()mo^cs  with  tlie  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  (from  which  vessel  it  occasionally  arises), 
willi  the  descending  palatine  (see  page  29),  and  with  the  lingual.  This  artery  not  infrequently 
comes  olT  direcllv  from  the  external  carotid,  so  that  the  latter  vessel  then  has  ten  branches. 

In  the  submaxillary  region  are  given  off: 

(//)  The  glandular  branches  (Figs.  539  and  687),  passing  to  the  submaxillary  gland.  Simi- 
lar branches  are  also  given  off  by  the  next  vessel. 

(r)  The  submental  artery  (Figs.  539,  543,  551,  592,  687,  and  700),  a  moderately  large  vessel 
situated  uj)on  the  lower  surface  of  the  mylohyoideus,  between  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digas- 
tricus and  the  border  of  the  mandible  and  running  forward  toward  the  chin.  The  artery  gives 
branches  to  the  neighboring  parts  (gland,  muscles,  skin),  and  upon  reaching  the  skin  anastbmoses 
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with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  with  the  facial  branches  of  the  external  maxillary  and 
mental  arteries.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  submental  vein  and  the  mylohyoid  ner\'e.  The 
facial  branches  are: 

(d)  The  injerwr  labial  artery  (Figs.  541,  542,  691,  and  692),  which  arises  at  the  level  of 
the  lower  teeth  at  the  outer  margin  of  the  triangularis,  passes  behind  this  muscle  and  runs  in 
the  lower  lip,  either  between  the  muscular  fibers  or  between  the  musculature  and  the  labial  glands 
at  the  lower  border  of  the  red  portion  of  the  lip.  It  anastomoses  in  the  median  line  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  its  course  is  usually  markedly  tortuous. 

(e)  The  superior  labial  artery  (Figs.  540  to  542,  691,  and  692)  holds  the  same  relation  to 
the  upper  lip  as  the  preceding  vessel  does  to  the  lower.  It  arises  from  the  external  maxillary 
at  the  point  where  it  becomes  superficial  between  the  zygomaticus  and  the  zygomatic  head  of  the 
quadratus  labii  superioris.  It  pursues  a  tortuous  course,  gives  off  a  slender  twig  to  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  nasal  septum,  and  anastomoses  with  the  corres{X)nding  artery  of  the  opposite 
side. 

(7)  The  terminal  portion  of  the  external  maxillar\-  is  termed  the  angular  artery  (Figs.  540 
to  543,  687,  691,  and  692).  It  runs  upward  in  a  tortuous  manner  behind  the  ala  of  the  nose  and 
along  the  lateral  surface  of  the  dorsum  to  the  medial  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  anastomoses  with 
the  dorsal  nasal  artery  from  the  ophthalmic.  Like  the  entire  facial  portion  of  the  external  max- 
illarj'  artery,  it  gives  off  in  its  course  numerous  small  branches  to  the  adjacent  musculature  and 
forms  anastomoses  with  neighboring  arteries.  It  does  not  always  extend  as  far  as  the  medial 
angle  of  the  eye. 

5.  The  sternocleidomastoid  artery  (Figs.  540  and  700)  is  a  small  and  fairly  constant 

branch  for  the  muscle  of  the  same  name.     It  arises  from  the  fX)stcrior  surface  of  the  external 

carotid  at  about  the  level  of  the  origin  of  the  external  maxillar\\     It  loops  about  the  hyix)glossal 

ncn'e  and  passes  downward  and  forward  through  the  carotid  fossa  to  the  anterior  margin  and 

internal  surface  of  the  stemoclcidomasioideus. 

6.  The  occipital  artery  (Figs.  539  to  543,  551,  696  to  70O;  and  714)  is  a  large  vessel  which 
arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  external  carotid  in  the  retromandibular  fossa,  above 
the  origins  of  the  two  preceding  vessels.  It  j)assrs  backward  and  uj)ward  between  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  digastricus  and  the  stylohyoideus,  toward  the  space  between  the  transverse  process 
of  the  atlas  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temi)oral  bone,  in  which  situation  it  is  covered  by 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  stemoclcidomastoideus.  It  then  turns  sharply  backward,  runs  in 
the  occipital  groove  behind  the  mastoid  j)ro(  ess,  covered  by  the  longissimus  and  splenius  capitis, 
becomes  marke<lly  tortuous  as  it  passes  uf)\var(l  ix'lween  tin-  semisj)inalis  and  trapezius,  pierces 
the  insertion  of  the  latter  muscle  near  its  outer  margin,  and  runs  sujXTficially  through  the  scalp 
in  the  occipital  region  as  far  as  tlie  vertex.  In  addition  10  muscular  twigs  for  the  sternorleido- 
mastoideus  it  gives  off  the  following  l^ranches: 

(a)  A  mastoid  {meningeal)  branch  (Figs.  679,  69^),  and  714),  which  passes  through  the 
mastoid  foramen  to  the  dura  mater  of  the  posterior  cerebral  fossa. 

{b)  Muscular  branches  (Figs.  551  and  ()96)  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  One  of  the  largest 
of  these,  the  descending  branch,  passes  downward  between  the  sj)lenius  and  scmispinalis  capitis 
or  between  the  latter  muscle  and  the  short  muscles  of  the  neck,  to  anastomose  with  the  vertebral 
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and  deep  cen'ical  arteries.  These  branches  are  given  off  from  the  arterj'  as  it  lies  in  the  occipital 
groove;  the  remaining  branches  are  given  off  by  the  superficial  terminal  portion  of  the  vessel. 

{c)  The  auricular  branch  (Fig.  697)  passes  anteriorly  toward  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
auricle  and  anastomoses  with  the  occipital  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery. 

(d)  The  occipilal  branches  (Figs.  540  to  542,  591,  696,  and  714),  the  actual  terminals,  are 
vessels  of  considerable  size  which  ramify  between  the  scalp  and  the  galea  aponcurotica  as  they 
pass  through  the  occipital  region  to  the  vertex,  where  they  enter  into  numerous  anastomoses 
with  the  ramifications  of  the  parietal  branch  of  the  superficial  temporal  artcr\\  In  this  situation 
a  small  parklal  (meningeal)  branch,  which  enters  the  skull  through  the  parietal  foramen,  is  fre- 
quently given  off. 

7.  The  posterior  auricular  artery  (Figs.  540,  543,  and  687)  is  also  given  off  in  the  retro- 
mandibular fossa,  immediately  above  the  occipital,  and  is  a  vessel  of  but  moderate  size.  From 
its  origin  beneath  the  stylohyoideus  it  runs  backward  and  upward  in  the  groove  between  the 
auricle  and  the  mastoid  process  and  there  it  divides  into  its  terminal  branches.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  terminals  it  gives  off  only  one  important  branch. 

(a)  The  stylomastoid  artery  (Fig.  543)  accompanies  the  facial  nerve  through  the  facial 
canal  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal  to  anastomose  with  the  superficial 
petrosal  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  (see  page  28).  In  its  course  through  the  facial 
canal  it  gives  off  the  following  branches :  the  posterior  tympanic  artery,  passing  through  the  canal- 
iculus chorda}  lympani  to  the  tympanum;  mastoid  branches  to  the  mastoid  cells;  and  the  stapedial 
artery  to  the  stapedius,  the  obturator  membrane  of  the  stapes,  and  to  the  stapes  itself. 

The  two  terminal  branches  arise  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  posterior  auricular  behind  the 
ear  and  are: 

{b)  The  auricular  branch  (Figs.  697  to  700)  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  auricle,  also  giving 
off  perforating  branches  to  the  outer  surface. 

(f)  The  occipital  branch,  which  passes  toward  the  occiput  and  anastomoses  with  the  auricular 
branch  of  the  occipital  and  with  the  neighboring  twigs  of  the  parietal  branch  of  the  superficial 
temporal  arler}-. 

8.  The  superficial  temporal  artery  (Figs.  540  to  543,  591,  592,  687,  691,  and  692)  is  one 
of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid.  Il  arises  near  the  neck  of  the  mandible, 
in  front  of  the  external  auditor\'  meatus,  bv  the  bifurcation  of  the  trunk  of  the  external  carotid. 
It  continues  in  the  ui)war(i  course  of  the  external  carotid  and  is  at  first  rather  deeply  placed, 
being  covered  by  tlie  su])stance  of  the  parotid  gland,  but  becomes  superficial  just  in  front  of 
ihu  tra.L^us  and  divides  immediately  above  the  zygoma  into  the  parietal  and  frontal  branches. 
Its  branches  are: 

((/)  Parotid  branches  from  the  commencement  of  the  vessel  to  the  parotid  gland. 

(/>)  Anterior  auricular  branches  (Figs.  691  and  692),  several  small  twigs  to  the  external 
auditors'  meatus  and  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  auricle. 

(r)  The  transi'crse  jacial  artery  (Figs,  540  to  543,  691,  and  692)  runs  parallel  with  the  parotid 
duct,  between  this  structure  and  the  zygoma.  It  passes  over  the  external  surface  of  the  masseler 
and  ramifies  in  the  neighboring  muscles  and  the  skin  of  the  cheek,  anastomosing  freely  with 
other  facial  arteries  (the  external  maxillar}',  the  buccinator,  the  infra-orbital). 
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(d)  The  zygomatko-orhital  artery  (Figs.  541,  542,  591,  691,  and  692)  arises  near  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  superficial  temporal,  frequently  from  the  frontal  branch,  and  runs  above  the  zygoma 
to  the  region  of  the  lateral  angle  of  the  orbit,  where  it  ramifies  in  the  neighboring  muscles  and 
integument  and  anastomoses  with  slender  branches  of  the  lachrymal  artcrj-. 

{c)  The  middle  temporal  artery  (Figs.  540,  543,  592,  and  687)  also  arises  just  before  the 
bifurcation  of  the  parent  trunk,  pierces  the  temjxjral  fascia  immediately  above  the  zygomatic 
arch,  penetrates  the  temporal  muscle,  runs  upward  in  a  groove  upon  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  supplying  the  temporal  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  deep  temporal 
arteries  from  the  internal  maxillarv. 

(/)  The  jnmtal  branch  (Figs.  540  to  542,  691,  and  692),  the  anterior  terminal  of  the  super- 
ficial temporal,  pursues  a  markedly  tortuous  course  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  passing  forward 
and  upward  lo  the  frontal  region,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  ramifications  of  the  frontal  branch 
of  the  ophthalmic  arter\'. 

(g)  The  parietal  braneh  (Figs.  540  to  542,  691,  and  692),  the  i)Osterior  terminal  of  the  super- 
ficial temporal,  is  likewise  tortuous  and  sui)erficially  i)laced;  it  passers  almost  vertically  upward 
and  anastomoses  freely  upon  the  i)arietal  bone  with  the  neighboring  arteries  (the  frontal  branch, 
ihe  occipital  arter}*,  the  occipital  branch  of  the  j)Osterior  auricular  artery). 

9.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  (P'igs.  540,  543,  592,  and  687)  is  the  second  and  larger 
terminal  branch  of  the  external  carotid.  It  is  given  olT  at  almost  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk 
of  this  vessel  and  passes  to  the  deeper  [>ortions  of  the  face,  where  it  pursues  a  most  complicated 
course,  its  branches  corresponding  essentially  with  the  twigs  of  the  second  and  third  divisions 
of  the  trigeminal  ner\'e.  Immediately  after  its  origin  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandible  it  passes 
across  the  inner  surface  of  this  bone,  runs  forward  in  a  tortuous  manner  between  the  musclc*s 
of  mastication  (either  between  the  temporalis  and  i)ter\'goi(ieus  extcmus  or  between  the  two  pter)'- 
goidei^,  and  after  traversing  the  tem|X)ral  fossa  enters  the  pterygopalatine  fossa.  The  numerous 
branches  of  the  vessel,  some  of  which  are  of  ^rcal  importance,  may  be  sulxiivided  into  the  following 
groups  according  to  the  region  in  which  they  arise:  ( i)  Branches  arisinji;  at  the  neck  of  the  man- 
dible— the  deep  auricular,  the  anterior  tympanic,  and  the  inferior  alveolar.  (2)  Branches  given 
off  by  the  vessel  in  its  i)assage  between  the  muscles  of  mastication — the  middle  meningeal,  the 
masseteric,  the  deep  temporal,  the  buccinator,  and  the  pteryj^oid.  (3)  Shortly  before  entering 
the  pier\'gopalatine  fossa  the  vessel  gives  olT  the  superior  posterior  alveolar  and  the  infra-orbital 
arteries  and  breaks  up  into  its  terminal  ramifications  in  the  pter\'go])alat ine  fossa  itself. 

{a)  The  deep  auricular  artery  (Figs.  543  and  687)  is  a  small  twii^  for  the  external  auditor^' 
meatus  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrana  lympani. 

{h)  The  anterior  tympanic  artery  (Figs.  543  and  687)  arisi's  close  to  the  preceding  or  with 
it  by  a  common  trunk  and  ])asses  through  the  petrotympanic  llssure  to  the  tym])anic  cavity.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  four  small  tympanic  arteries  is^c!  under  "Origans  of  S])(.*cial  Sense'')  and 
supplies  particularly  the  anterior  ])orli()n  of  the*  middle  ear. 

(/■)  The  in'jcrior  alveolar  {dental)  arUry  iVv^>.  510,  543,  and  592 j  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  two  preceding  vessels  and  j)asses  downward  l)i'twivn  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and 
the  sphenomandibular  ligament  to  the  mandil)ular  foramen.  Before  reaching  tin's  orifice  it 
gives  of!  a  slender  mylohyoid  branch,  which  accomj)anies  the  ner\e  of  the  ^.ame  name  to  the  mylo- 
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Fig.  543. — The  ncn'es  and  vessels  of  the  face.     (Fifth  layer,  the  internal  maxillar}'  arter\'.) 
The  zygomatic  arch  and  the  neck  and  coronoid  j>roccss  of  the  mandible  together  with  the  insertion  of  the  temporalis 
have  l)ecn  completely  removed  and  the  tem[)oralis  divided  along  the  temjKjral  artery.     The  pinna  of  the  external  car 
has  IxHin  cut  away  and  the  mandibular  canal  oix:ned  up  throughout  its  entire  length.     *♦  —  Deep  auricular  and  anterior 
tympanic  arteries.     *  ---  Deep  auricular  branches  of  auriculotemporal  nerve. 


hyoifl  muscle.  Within  the  mandibular  canal  the  artery  gives  branches  to  the  individual  dental 
alveoli  and  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  also  gives  off  a  terminal  branch,  the  menial  artery^  which  passes 
through  the  menial  foramen  to  supply  the  muscles  and  integument  of  the  chin  and  to  anastomose 
with  the  submental  and  inferior  labial  arteries. 

{d)  The  middle  meningeal  artery  (Figs.  543,  679,  682,  and  687)  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
parent  trunk;  it  arises  obliquely  oi)posite  to  the  preceding  vessels  and  passes  upward  upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  pterygoideus  intemus  to  the  foramen  spinosum,  giving  off  in  its  course 
slender  twigs  to  the  neighlx)ring  muscles  (the  pterygoideus  externus  and  the  palatal  muscles). 
Before  entering  the  foramen  spinosum  it  gives  off  a  small  accessory  meningeal  branch,  which  passes 
through  the  foramen  ovale  to  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  trigeminal  ner\'e.  In  the  cranial 
cavity  the  artery  gives  off  small  twigs  to  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  superfi- 
cial petrosal  hramli  (Fig.  679)  passes  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  to  the  hiatus  of  the  facial 
canal  and  anastomoses  with  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery;  it  supplies 
the  tensor  tympani  and  gives  off  the  superior  tympanic  artery  (Fig.  679)  to  the  tympanum,  al- 
though this  vessel  may  arise  independently  from  the  middle  meningeal  itself.  This  superior 
tymi)anic  artery  runs  in  the  groove  for  the  lesser  su])erficial  j)etrosal  nerve,  reaches  the  promontory 
in  the  tympanum  together  with  this  nerve  by  ])assing  througli  the  aperture  of  the  superior  tympanic 
canaliculus,  and  is  distributed  j)articularly  to  the  epitympanic  recess. 

The  trunk  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  now  immediately  divides  into  a  larger  anterior 
and  a  somewhat  smaller  posterior  branch.  The  ramifications  of  these  vessels  are  situated  in  the 
dura  mater,  close  to  the  bone  in  the  sulci  arteriosi  (occasionallv  even  within  the  bone  in  some 
portion  of  their  course),  and  reach  the  cranial  vault  l.)y  ])assing  uj)ward  U[)on  the  internal  surface 
of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cranium.  The  anterior  branch  passes  over  the  greater  wing  of  the 
sj)hen()i(l  anrl  the  anterior  portion  of  the  parietal  })one  and  extends  as  far  as  the  frontal  bone; 
the  posterior  hninch  runs  across  the  scjuamous  portion  of  the  temjx)ral  bone  to  the  occii)ital  lx)ne. 

u)  Till-  massdrrir  artery  (Figs.  591  and  >,{)2)  is  a  rather  small  vessel  which,  together  with 
the  n(T\e  of  the  >anie  naine,  runs  through  the  mandibular  notch  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
masseliT.  It  i^  not  llie  only  vessel  tor  this  muscle,  its  external  surface  being  supplied  by  branches 
of  the  tran>ver.-e  facial  artery.  Instead  of  arising  independently  from  the  internal  maxillary 
the  masseteric  arlrry  fre([U(ntly  comes  from  tlie  following  vessel. 

(/)  The  posterior  deep  temporal  artery  (Figs.  5.1;:^  and  ()87)  passes  upward  to  the  temporal 
muscle,  which  it  supplies  in  a»ocialion  with  the  following  vessel  and  the  middle  temix)ral.  It 
runs  } posterior  and  approximately  ])arallel  to  the  sphenosquamous  suture,  and  is  situated  in 
the  muscle  itself  and  not  upon  the  bone. 

{g)  The  anterior  deep  temporal  artery  (Figs.  54;^  and  687)  runs  in  front  of  and  parallel  to 
the  preceding  vessel  and  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  temporal  surface  of  the  greater  wing  of 
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ihe  sphenoid  bone.  It  also  supplies  the  tcm[)oraIis  and  usually  gives  off  a  small  branch  through 
the  zygomaticotemporal  foramen  in  the  zygomatic  (malar)  bone,  which,  together  with  the  zygo- 
I  malicofacial  nen'C,  passes  to  Ihe  integument  of  the  cheek  and  through  the  zygoraatico-orbital 
foramen  to  the  orbit,  where  it  may  take  part  in  supplying  the  lachrymal  gland  by  anastomosing 
With  Ihe  lachrymal  artery. 

(h)  The  pterygoid  branches  (Fig.  543)  are  a  number  of  variable  twigs  for  the  muscles  of 
(the  same  name.     They  may  originale  either  directly  from  the  internal  maxillary  or  from  one 
f  its  branches  (the  buccinator  or  the  deep  temporals). 

{()  The  buccinator  artery  (Figs,  540,  543,  691,  and  692)  usually  arises  between  the  t\vo 
Edeep  temporal  arteries,  but  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  trunk,  since  it  passes  downward. 
Together  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  it  runs  between  the  massctcr  and  the  buccinator, 
cun'es  anteriorly,  ramifies  in  the  buccinator  muscle  which  it  pierces,  and  is  also  distributed  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  and  the  neighboring  facial  muscles.  It  anastomoses  freely 
with  the  branches  of  the  external  maxillary,  transverse  facial,  and  other  arteries. 

(/)  The  posterior  superior  alveolar  {dailal)  artery  (Fig.  543)  arises  from  the  internal  max- 

,  as  Ihis  vessel  rapidly  diminishes  in  caliber  before  entering  the  pterygopalatine  fossa,  and 

livides  into  several  branches  which  enter  the  alveolar  foramina  of  (he  maxillary  tuberosity,  run 

phrough  bony  canals  to  ihe  roois  of  the  upper  molar  and  premolar  teeth,  and  also  supply  the 

Icighboring  gum  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 

(i)  The  injra-arbital  artery  (Figs,  540,  543,  591,  592,  691,  and  692)  is  a  vessel  of  fair  size 
which  runs  through  the  infranarbital  canal  of  the  superior  maxilla  (see  Vol.  I,  page  66).  The 
PjUleiy  enters  the  orbit  through  the  inferior  orbital  fissure,  runs  along  the  orbital  floor  in  the  infra- 
orbital sulcus,  passes  through  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  reaches  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
Jacc  through  the  infra-orbilal  foramen.  In  the  orbit  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  inferior  oblique 
and  rectus  muscles  and  to  the  orbital  contents  in  general;  in  the  infra-orbital  canal  it  gives  origin 
to  the  anterior  superior  alveolar  (dental)  arteries,  which  run,  together  with  the  nerves  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus  to  the  upper  canine  and  incisor  teeth.  The  terminal 
ramification  of  the  artery  takes  place  in  front  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen  in  the  overlying  and 
adjacent  muscles,  where  it  anastomoses  wilh  the  neighboring  arteries  (the  superior  alveolar, 
the  angular,  and  others). 

The  two  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  arising  in  the  pterygopalatine 
fossa  are: 

(0  The  descending  palatine  artery  (Fig.  685)  which  gives  o£f  the  small  (Vidian)  artery  0} 
the  pterygoid  canal,  passing  through  the  pterygoid  canal  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  to 
reach  the  upper  portion  of  the  pharynx.  As  it  passes  downward  through  the  pterygopalatine 
canal  the  descending  palatine  artery  subdivides  into  Iwo  branches  corres|>ondfng  to  the  bifurca- 
tion of  Ihe  canal.  The  larger  anterior  one  is  the  greater  palatine  artery,  which  passes  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  and  to  the  gum  ai:d  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the 
nasal  arteries  through  the  incisive  canal.  The  smaller  posterior  ones  are  the  lesser  palatine 
Wurlcries,  which  pass  through  Ihc  posterior  palatine  foramina  to  the  soft  palate,  the  palatine  arch, 
lind  the  palatine  tonsil,  and  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and 
t  particularly  with  the  ascending  palaline  arlery. 
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Fig.  544. — ^The  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  nasal  septum  and  of  the  tongue. 

*  =  Divided  posterior  pharyngeal  wall.     **  =  Sphenoidal  sinus. 

Fig.  545. — ^The  nen'es  and  arteries  of  the  outer  nasal  wall  and  of  the  palate. 

The  tongue  has  lx?en  drawn  out,  all  of  the  nasal  septum  except  its  lower  portion  removed,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  faucial  isthmus  divided  along  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  and  the  ascending  palatine  artery.  **  =  Sphe- 
noidal sinus.  *  =  Divided  branches  to  nasal  septum.  ***  -  Anastomosis  between  nasopalatine  and  anterior  palatine 
nerves.     ♦  h  =  Mucous  membrane  of  hard  palate. 

Fig.  546. — ^The  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  orbit.     (Third  layer.) 

Dissection  as  in  Fig.  683.  The  rectus  superior,  obliquus  superior,  and  levator  palpebrs  superioris  have  been 
divided  and  the  rectus  lateralis  drawn  slightly  to  one  side.     *  =  -  Branch  of  oculomotor  nerve  to  rectus  medialis. 

Fig.  547. — The  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  orbit.     (Fourth  layer.) 

Dissection  as  in  Fig.  546.  The  rectus  lateralis,  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ophthalmic  arter\' 
have  been  divided,  and  the  eyeball  with  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve  rolled  forward  to  show  the  ramification  of  the  lower 
branch  of  the  oculomotor  nerve.  The  canals  for  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  arteries  and  veins  have  also  been 
opened.     **  ^  Branch  of  oculomotor  nerve  to  rectus  inferior;  ***  ---  to  obliquus  inferior. 


(w)  The  Sphenopalatine  artery  (Figs.  544,  545,  and  685),  the  second  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  internal  maxillary,  is  the  largest  artery  of  the  nasal  cavity.  It  passes  through  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen  to  the  nasal  cavity,  where  it  ramifies  upon  the  posterior  portions  of  the  outer 
nasal  wall  and  of  the  nasal  septum.  Its  branches  are  termed  the  posterior  externul  nasal  arteries 
and  the  posterior  artery  of  the  nusal  septum.  The  latter  vessel  accompanies  the  nasopalatine 
nerve  through  the  incisive  canal  to  meet  the  anterior  palatine  artery.  Slender  twigs  are  given 
off  to  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  and  a  branch  passes  through  the  pharyngeal  canal  (see 
Vol.  I,  page  49)  to  the  pharynx. 

THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  internal  carotid  artery  (P'igs.  543,  546  to  549,  687,  and  693)  continues  upward  approxi- 
mately in  the  same  direction  as  the  common  carotid.  It  is  situated  deeply  in  the  retromandibular 
fossa  near  the  lateral  wall  of  the  phar\Tix,  internal  and  posterior  to  the  external  carotid  artery, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  styloglossus  and  stylopharyngcus.  The  artery  is  accompanied 
by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  is  placed  to  its  outer  side  and  somewhat  posterior,  and  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood  are  the  sympathetic  trunk  with  its  superior  cervical  ganglion,  the 
vagus  ncnc  with  its  nodular  ganglion  (posterior  or  postero-extemal),  the  glossopharjugeal 
ncTve  (anterior),  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (external).  The  course  of  the  arter>'  is  fairly  straight 
and  it  gives  otT  no  branches  until  it  reaches  the  base  of  the  skull.  Shortly  before  entering  the 
carotid  canal  it  makes  an  S-shaped  cur\-e,  then  runs  through  the  canal  surrounded  by  a  sym- 
I)athelic  and  a  venous  plexus,  leaves  the  canal  through  the  internal  carotid  foramen,  and  passes 
ui)ward  and  forward  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura  mater  in  the  carotid  sulcus  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  and  enclosed  within  the  cavernous  sinus  (see  page  86)  until  it  reaches  the  anterior  clinoid 
j)rocess.  In  this  situation  the  arter}-  cun-cs  upward  and  slightly  backward,  the  convexity  of 
the  cur\-e  being  anterior,  to  pierce  the  dura  mater  and  reach  the  brain. 

The  artery  is  j)eculiar  in  that  during  its  course  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  it  gives  olT  only  a  very  small  twig  to  the  tympanum,  and  during  its  course  beneath  the  dura 
mater  it  likewise  gives  off  only  insignificant  branches  to  the  surrounding  structures  (to  the  semi- 
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DiApd  9qi  *BJ9DSiA  DiApd  9qj  ^siApd  onjj  9q;  JO  sjjBAV  9q]  soijddns  iCjo;jB  DUjSBSodXq  9qx 

•(S9pOU 

DijBqduiAj  *supA)  S9jn]Dnj]s  SuuoqqSpu  o;  sSia\)  ^buis  Xjuo  jgo  9ai3  soiJoyB  OBqi  uoiniuoj  9q; 
's9qDUBjq  iBUiuiJO]  oqi  jo  uopdoDxa  9q;  qJIAV  •^ti9]U9S9ui  oq^  jo  looj  9qj  jo  uopjod  j9moi  9qj  :iq3u 
9qi  uodn  pirc  *iCj9jJB  iBpioqjJOUi9q  jouodns  oq^  ao  du9]U9S9ui  jouojui  oqi  osib  si  ojoqj  opis  ^joj 
9qi  uodn  f  J9pjn  oqi  puB  uinouoiuod  jBpuBd  oq]  ojb  S9U9;jb  dbiji  uouiiuod  oqi  jo  ]uoaj  uj  •ui9a 
s]i  01  iBJO]Bi  SI  .CiajJB  ;joi  9qx  '(upA  dbiji  uouiuioo  jqSiJ  9qi)  uioa  SuiAUBduiooDB  ua\o  s]i  o; 
jouo^uB  ^BqAvouios  puB  iBip9Ui  puB  'upA  OBi[i  UOUIUIOD  \p\  oqi  JO  uoujod  jBUiuiJO]  9q;  JO  lUOJJ 
Ul  'BAB3  BUOA  JOUOJUI  oqj  JO  uiSiJO  oq]  o)  iBipoui  pUB  JOiJ9]UB  SI  .{j9]JB  UOUIUIOD  ]q§iJ  oqx 

•soijoyB  DBqi  |BUJOjxo  oq]  puB  Jij;sB3odAq  oqf— s|buiuijoi  s]i  o;ui  sopiAip  ;i 
ojoq.w  'uoiiBinDqjB  obiji-ojobs  oqj  jo  .<]iupiA  oqi  o;  joCbui  SBOsd  oqi  jo  uiSjbui  j9Uui  oqj  ]b  siAi9d 
osjBi  oq]  [)UB  onj]  oq]  U90A\joq  XjBpunoq  oqi  Suojb  uoq;  'a7jq9jJ9A  JBquirq  qijy  puB  qynoj  9qi  jo 
suoiyod  JOA\o{  oq]  ssojob  Xpnhqqo  sunj  qoB^     'q^Suoj  ui  'uio  9  O]  S  uiojj  ojb  puB  soojSop  SZ 

O]  S9  jo  OjSuB  UB  JB  BJJOB  Oq]  OABOJ  SOIJO^JB  OBIJl  UOUIUIOO  OqX       'XlIUIOJIXO  J0A\OI  oq]  pUB  UOl39J 

oiAjod  oqi  X[ddns  sibuiiujo]  osoqAV  *s>iunj)  poqouBjqun  jqSiBJ^s  ]souqB  ^jjoqs  ojb  Xoqx  'buob 
oqi  JO  suoiiBHuiiuoo  oiBipouiuii  oqi  oq  o;  uioos  pjno.w  JoqqBO  Jioq;  uiojj  puB  ^BjqoyoA  JBquinj 
qynoj  oqi  jo  luojj  ui  ^bjjob  jBUiuiopqB  oq]  jo  uoiiBOJiijiq  oq]  jo  oiis  oq]  ]b  osub  (91^  puB  *SiZ  *oZS 
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*nie  Jo^tsAdi  pire  'snaS^DooD  'sruuojuid  aq;  }o  suiSuo  aqi  jo  vred  puB  uitu^BS  sq)  Xjcldns 
poB  'sduayB  {UiJBS  |)3J9)Bi  aq)  \{\i/a  asouio^s^ire  qoiqM  SdqDirejq  asjdASUBJi  jyo  sdAiS  XiayB  psj^vs 
dippnn  9i{)  nnuDBS  ^q;  jo  dJBjms  DiAjdcI  dqi  uod]^  '.Odyc  JBquin|oqi  aqi  jo  saqoirejq  9qi  q^iM 
stmvji  9q;  uodn  dsouio)SBire  pire  sboscI  oqj  puiqoq  unj  Xoq)  f  azis  joh-buis  jo  q3noq;p8  'sjiBd  jaddn 
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sajTOiuua)  ;i  9jaqA\  *xXddod  oq;  jo  d\\  oq]  ox  uinjous  oqi  jo  OD-Bjans  DiAjod  oq)  joao  puB  'ejqdVidA 
JBqumi  qiji|  aqi  jo  Xpoq  oqi  jo  ooBjjns  ioijo^ire  9qi  joao  ouq  uBipoui  aq;  ui  Xpo-Bxa  pjBMUAVop 
ssssBd  puB  pssoA  oi8uis  B  SB  (f-S  oSBd  90S)  uopBDJnjiq  Di;jOB  oqi  ^B  sosiJB  AJ9yB  oqj^  'soqDUBjq 
sji  JO  9II0  SB  p9pjB3oj  aq  jouubd  puB  'B^oB  iBuiuiopqB  oq)  JO  uoiiBnui;uoD  9;Bjp9uiuii  9q;  si 
uoijDOJip  su  UI  {git  puB  89$  *s3ij)  Ajo\ib  jbjdbs  oippim  9q)  *9zis  9iBJopoui  jnq  jo  q3noqqv 
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^\  p  S9i|vuiouB  )U'euoduii  ssd^  puB  *AJdiJT3  nijoiu^oui  jouodns  sqi  luojj  p;)AiJ9p  si  Xjd)jB  opcdaq  ajosssodb  ut3  sdoire^sui 
^iu  uj  'Xdupn{  o\{i  |o  suoi^iBniis  |isuijou({13  ui  uouiuiod  X[[BT3ods3  3ui;)q  uiSuo  jd))B[  oq;  'uoT)CDjn|iq  oipoe  aq)  xiioj|  jo 
.Cnuc  3vi|i  II0UIUI03  dq)  uxojj  9Suv  Xbui  puB  ];)6S3a  |cuijou  dq;  9DB|doj  ai!iu  soua^ji;  ysu^i  psuijouq'e  qong  'jadsaid  sq 
Avm  [vaaj  Xjobs^jov  uis  io  sapis  q^oq  jo  juo  uodn  d[({nop  X[)U3nbojj  si  Xjo^jb  yeu^i  o\\\  puts  'Xjd^je  yeuoi  aq;  luojj  uiSijo 
>^  ABiQ  sduaijc  jpcuijdds  |UUJo;ui  aqi  jo  auo  li^unj;  uouiuioo  13  uiojj  osub  Aibui  soijo;jb  oiJO)u9Sdui  jouddns  aq^  pws 
yti[s>3  9qj^    'Bijo-e  feuTuiopq'B  aqi  uiojj  asijc  saqouBjq  aq)  qDTq.%i  ui  jopjo  aq;  ui  jn.).^o  suoi)but3a  Xpuonbojjui  ;(>^^ 

'puajxd  abui  saqouBjq  oqi  jo  9uios  qoiq^  o\  *snuijxBui  sn3S]nj3  aqi  a;  souoijb  iB9;rq3  oqi  qjiAv  os]b 
poB  '(uinip  9q;  JO  1S9J0  oqi  jo  uiSjbui  J9ddn  oqi  3uoib  Suiuunj  'XaojiB  JBquini  qunoj  oqi  XnBiD9ds9) 

■ 
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*0(daiBX9  joj  *SB  *sosomojsBUB  snoaauiuu  uijoj  soijoijb  JBquirq  oqj^  -sopsnui  iBuiuiopqB  ib[J  9qi 
JO  suoiyod  jouojsod  oqi  ui  so]buixiij9J  puB  *opsnui  joiibj  oq;  jo  sjoqij  oqi  uooAvjoq  sunj  'uiiuoq 
-uin[  stUBjpBnb  puB  SBOsd  oqi  soqddns  ifjuojq  uoiM)fiw  oq j^  'uoi^oj  iBquinj  oqj  jo  uiijs  oq)  puB 
^!IBindsoj:n!S  oq^  jo  uoiyod  joa\o[  oq;  soqddns  puB  'Buinl;o  B[)nBo  oq;  o]  puB  ar))Biu  Bjnp  aqj  o;  U9ui 
-Bjoj  p2j(i9yo.u9]ui  aq]  qSnoaq]  ipuDAq  puicfs  v.  spuos  i[:mpuq  aoia^jso4  oqj^  -souo^jb  |BJSODJ9)ui 
^V  o>([[  ^qouBjq  JoiJO]sod  b  puB  qouBjq  jouojub  ub  o)ui  o|:)snui  siq;  uiq)iA\  opiAip  puB  JofBUi 
^^^  oqi  JO  soqjJB  snoujpuoj  oq;  puiqoq  ssb(I  souoyB  oqi  ^i?jcioyoA  jBquirq  joddn  jnoj  oqj  jo 
^!Poq  3q)  JO  yBd  Joddn  oq;  joao  3uissbj  "uiiiBjqdBip  oq]  jo  uoiijod  jBquirq  oq]  Xq  poJOAOO  Xi93jb| 
^^!^  JiBd  isouuoddn  oq^  puB  *babo  buoa  jouojui  oq)  puiqofj  JifuissBd  sououb  iqSu  oqj  *03jq9]J9A 
^^Xi\  oq)  JO  soipoq  oq)  jo  sooBjjns  puo)B{  oq)  joao  ^iouo)UB  sj  qoiq^  jo  A)[xoauoo  oq)  'o.uno 
^  ^  B)J0B  oq)  o)  so[3uB  )q3u  )b  una  A'oq  j^  'vaiov.  oq)  jo  ooBjjns  joijo)so(l  oq)  uiojj  sa\oj  om) 
^! '^'UB  qoiqAV  souo)jb  jo  sjnxl  jnoj  ojb  (Qii   -iiij)  sjuj/jv  uDqiunj  jiij  puB  jq^u  oqj^  'z 

•qoBUiO)S  oq)  jo  BipjBO  oq)  puiqoci  sossud  a'j.)ui}  )joj  oq)  Ijoaij  oq)  jo  )uoujB3q 
^ojppj  oq)  O)  puB  ojn)ona)s  siq)  o)  siji.w)  {p?uis  spuos  \mv.  v.\v,^  buoa  jouojui  oq)  puiqoq  sossBd 
•^^UB  Diuojqd  JOiJOjui  )q3u  oqj^  •soijo)jb  jBC[uin[  joddn  oq)  [)ub  ]B)s().)jo)ui  joavoj  oq)  q)jA\  osjb 
pUB  *souo)JB  DiU9jqdo[nDsnui  puB  Jiuojqdo.^uquBouod  oq)  'uii)ijjqdBi[)  oq)  i>uiA[ddns  souo)jb 
SufuiBuiaj  oq)  q)iA\  pirc  joq)o  qoBo  q)iA\  osoiuo)sbub  soijo)ju  q)o^i  \uo)jb  ojuojqd  jouodns 
3i[)  UBq)  joSjbj  XiqBJopisuoo  si  puB  uiSBjqdBip  oq)  jo  u()i)jod  p?)soo  snoniji)uoo  oq)  jo  uoiuod 
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*S3UdyB  Jnsquinioiii  pire  iBqxnni  dip  q)iM  Xivnsd  osps  pini 
'pjoiuoj  o\\\  JO  s;)q3irejq  xdoumaiiD  oi{)  'iCjo;j'e  iB^^n^S  jouojui  3i{)  q)iM  dsoaio^SBire  pirc  'j9q)o 
oqi  uo  3}0j  DUd^uBqooJi  ^q)  o)  pire  'pireq  ouo  oqi  uo  siauo}[jid  oq;  o)  uoi;'en)is  siq)  uioij  puo)X9 
>oqoirejq  oq).  puis  'snuiiuiui  pire  snipdui  snns^niS  aq)  u39A\pq  ODis\d  sa^B)  iCjoy^  oqi  p  uoi^'Bog 
-luiTu  (ledpuud  oqj^  *snuiixi3Ui  sn;Bjni3  aq;  jo  uoiyod  jotldn  oq]  osjtj  pire  *sniuiuiui  snx;niS  aqj 
*<:nipoui  snas)niS  dqi  X^ddns  qoiq.w  [)ire  ^soqDirejq  jotjufut  oq]  pui;  joujcffts  oq;  pouud}  3JT3  qDiq.^ 
'soqDuujq  oav;  ojui  sopjAip  ji  uoi^Bniis  siq;  ui  •sni[X)ui  snannji^  oq]  Xq  osjb  .{[yud  pire  snuiisreui 
sn.uirnS  oq;  Xq  {jojoaoo  si  ji  ojoq.w  uoiSoj  ibo]ii[S  oq;  soqouoj  puB  *siuuojiji(I  oq]  OAoqB  uouibjo} 
Di]T?psojOBS  ijsqjS  aqi  qSnojqi  ^saxopi  puns  oq]  jo  s]ooi  oq]  uooAV]oq  sossud  *0[j]su3odXq  oq]  jo 
soqouisjq  feuiuuo]  oSjbi  oq]  jo  ouo  \IjL  puB  ^LLS  ^ggS  'sSi^^i)  <Oj/ir?  jvjfnjS  uoidains  oqj^  't* 
'{cjouioj  oq]  uiojj  .{jO]JB  xo[juin jjij  jbiuo]U}  oq]  q]jAV  XjjTjioodso  ]nq  *Xjo]jt5  iBO]niS  jouojui  oq]  qijM 
Xiodjj  sosouio]SBUB  qoirejq  iouo]scKl  oqj^  -suouioj  sn]BjpBn[)  oq]  puu  qpiuoS  oq]  o]  Suipao]xo 
saqoirejq  ibuiuuo]  s]i  *sJO]DnppB  jouo]s(xl  oq]  ui  X[]o;qo  soyiuiBj  puu  *]uouiBiii|  punoj  oq]  o]  pire 
^uiof-diq  oq]  O]  qo]ou  JBinc[T5]00TJ  oq]  qSnojq]  iUjiad  JDfnqDpjD  ip?uis  oq]  spuos  nmDjq  jowfsa4  ^^X, 
"snSuoi  JO]onppB  oq]  puB  sjAOjq  jo]jnppB  oq]  Ayoiqo  soqddns  iijuvjq  joujfUD  oq  l     'qouBjq 

JOU3)S0d  B   pire  JOU0]UB   UB  0]UI   SOpiAip   *[BUBJ  Oq]   ifuiABOJ   UOdn    *|>UB   *SnLUO]XO   puB   snujo]ui 

jo)vjn)qo  oq]  o]  soqouBjq  spuos  *ibubd  puB  OAoojii  JO]Bjn]cio  oq]  sjo]uo  ,uo]Jb  JO]Bjn]qo  oq]  qouBjq 
oiqnd  aq)  jgo  SuiaiS  JOjjy  "siAiod  oru]  oq]  o]ui  ]uouiBiiii  JBunoBj  oq]  joao  soqojB  qoiqAV  :|uru] 
^SiJSi  B  JO  sireoui  Xq  .(jo]jb  JU]SB3ido  jouojui  oq]  uiojj  sosub  *JU]SB3o(lAq  oqj  uiojj  Suriuoo  jo 
pBO]Sui  Suovre  oq]  sosbd  [jb  jo  •]uo.')  jod  o^'  ]nociB  uj  'Xjo]jb  JO]Bjn](|o  oq]  jo  uixiuo  jBuuouqB 
UB  joj  oiqisuodsoj  oq  i(Bui  sisoiuo]sbub  siqj^  •Xao]jB  .iu]sbi3!(1o  jouojui  oq]  jo  qouBjq  oiqnd 
oq]  q]5A\  ]uoujb8i|  jBimoBi  oq]  jo  X]iupiA  oq]  ui  sosouio]sbub  qoiqAv  'ipuDjq  otqn4  oq]  spuos  ]i 
qoiqAv  JO  OJBjjns  JOiJO]sod  oq]  o]  *sniuBi  oiqnd  jouodns  oq]  pjBA\o]  pjBAUoj  SuissBd  puB  hbm 
DiAjod  iBJO]B|  oq]  o]  soqouBjq  HBUis  jjo  SuiAfS  *(jofBiu  sBosd  oqi  puB  ouq  jbuiuuo]  oq])  siApd  onj] 
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sjifjiuuq  pui^s  j[|o  0Ai3  A'oqj^  •iUO]jB  jbjobs  o[ppiui  oq]  qiiA\  iiuisoiuo]SBUB  puB  sojn]Dni]s  osoq]  o] 
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HDUBjq  D-Bii;  j^3xB\  aqx  's^uayB  JBqxnn|  oq;  jo  saqDirBjq  joiJ3;sod  aq;  oijq  XpDBxa  sagrarej 
puB  S01J91JB  Jisqumi  ;s9moi  pire  q:>Jnoj  9qi  qjiM  s9souio;sBirB  jawBl  aqi  'youvjq  jvqiunj  b  pire 
mw/z  WB  ojui  S9piAip  ;i  9J9qM  'bssoj  DBiji  oq;  qoBOJ  o;  jof-BUi  SBOsd  3q;  puiq^q  pJCAv^no  puB  'piBM 
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-odXq  9q;  jo  9D'Bjjns  Jou9;sod  9qj  uiojj  s9sijb  (91^  puB  89S  'sSij)  ^i^;/o  dvqmnjotft  9qx  'i 

•SHHDNVHg  TVXHraVd  HHX 

•siB9jn[3  JOIJ9JUI  9qj  puB  Jou9dns  9q;  sb  jo  i(j9^B  p9;ni3  jou9dns  9q;  sb 
S9^BUTmj9;  puB  's9q3UBjq  |Bj9UBd  9qj  JO  XjuofBUi  9qj  jjo  s9Ai3  *j93jbi  9q;  XjiBHsn  'UOISIAip  JOU9; 

-sod  9q J^      •9UOIB  J9SS9A  J9UBI  9qj  SB  JO  S9lJ9yB  ]BpU9pnd  9q;  pUB  lB9;niS  J01J9JUT  9qi  SB  S9;biiiui 

-J9;  puB  'aj9U^  JO^BJT^qo  9qj  XiiBnsn  puB  S9qDUBjq  ibj9Dsia  9q;  jgo  s9aiS  uoisiAip  joij9;ub  9qx 
"uoisrAip  joiJ9;sod  b  puB  joij9jub  ub  o^ui  s9piAip  XJ^^B  9q;  XjiBrisri  'qSiq;  9qi  jo  uoi;jod  b  puB 
'^jDonnq  9q;  *si|ba\  DiApd  9qj  Xjddns  sdifouvAq  ppuv^  9q;  f btibiiu93  jbiu9)X9  9qi  o^  puB  *um9uiJ9d 
9q;  o;  ^(sBqn;  9qi  puB  snj9)n  9qj  9jbuioj  9qj  ui  puB  *J9ppB|q  Aivrnm  9qj  *uinp9J  oqj)  siAj9d  9nj; 
9q;  JO  sub3jo  9q)  o;  ssBd  S9i(ouvdq  jvabdsui  9qx  'Jouubui  ;iib)suodui  i(joA  b  hi  s9qDUBjq  snoJ9mnu 
oiui  S9piAip  uoos  yi  9J9qM  ^siApd  9nJi  9qi  J9]U9  oj  jofBui  SBOsd  9qi  JO  J9pjoq  iBip9ui  9q;  pimoJB 

pjB.W>[DBq  ;BqM9UIOS  pUB  i{lIBip9UI  S9SSBd  pUB  *UOT]BinDiyB  DBqi-OJDBS  9qi  JO  X^IUTDIA  9q;  UI  DBIJI 

uoxuuioD  9q^  uiojj  S9SIJB  (91^  puB  *Sii  '69S  *g9S  '531  j)  ^Adjw  (pmji  pux9}ui)  nujsv8o(fAt{  9qx 

•AHHX^rV  DIHJSVOCMAH  HHX 

•Aitui9JjX9  J9MOI  9qi  p  pss9A-pooiq  uiBui  9q;  SB  pjBA\UA\op  sossBd  puB  DBqi  uounnoD  9q:i  p 
uoip9Jip  9q)  s9niniuoD  i(j9UB  DBiji  |BUJ9;x9  9q;  9(iqM  'uoiS9J  iB9]nj3  9qj  puB  *uin9uiJ9d  9qj  'joog 
DiAi9d  9qi  *BJ9DSiA  DiApd  9qj  ^siApd  9njj  9q]  JO  siiBAv  9qj  S9qddns  iCj9;jB  DiJiSB3odXq  9qj^ 

•(S9pOU 

DijBqduiAj  *sui9a)  S9jn]oriJ]s  SuuoqqSpu  o^  sSlwj  hbuis  X[uo  jgo  9ai3  s9TJ9yB  OBqi  uouiinoo  9qi 
's9qDUBjq  iBinuuo)  oq]  jo  uoi;d9DX9  oqi  q^i  \\  **tio)U9soui  oq]  jo  ^ooj  9q)  jo  uoiyod  j9avoi  9qi  iq8u 
9q;  uodn  puB  *Xjo;jb  iBpioqjJOUi9q  jouodns  oq]  jo  DU9JU9S9UI  jouojui  oq]  osp  si  9J9q;  9pis  }p\ 
9q]  uodn  f  J9j9jn  9qj  puB  uin9uojijod  iBj9iJBd  oqj  9jb  S9ij9;jb  DBqi  uouiuiod  oqi  jo  juojj  uj  •ui9A 
s]i  o]  iBJ9iB|  sr  Xj9yB  yoj  9qx  "(uisa  dbii;  uouiuiod  ;q3ij  9q;)  uioa  SuiAueduioDDB  u.\\.o  s^  o; 
jouo;uB  jBqAvouios  puB  jBqx)ui  puB  ^upA  3Bi|i  UOUIUIOD  ijoj  oq]  JO  uopjod  jBUTULioj  9q;  JO  :iuojj 
ui  *BAB3  BUOA  JOUOJUI  oq;  JO  utSijo  oqi  o)  jBipoui  puB  JOiJo^uB  si  Xjo]jb  uouiuiod  iqSiJ  9qjL 

•soiJoyB  DBiji  jBUJO^xo  oq]  puB  JiJ]SB3odA'q  oqf— SJBUIUIJOJ  S]l  0]UI  S9piAip  }] 
ojoq.w  *uoi]Binoi]JB  OBqi-ojDBS  oq]  jo  XiiupjA  oq;  oj  joCbui  SBOsd  oqi  jo  ui3jbui  J9UUI  oq;  ib  siAi9d 
ospi  oq]  puB  onj]  oq]  uooA\]oq  XjBpunoq  oq]  i^uoiB  uoq]  ^3?jqo]J9A  JBquirq  q]jij  puB  q]Jnoj  9q]  p 
suoujod  JOA\o[  oq]  ssojob  A[onl)i]qo  sunj  qoB^.j     •q]3uoi  ui  'uio  9  O]  S  uiojj  9JB  puB  S09jS9p  SL 

O]  S9  JO  OjijUB  UB  ]B  B]J0B  Oq]  OABO]  SOUO]JB  OBqi  UOUIUIOO  Oqj^      •A]IUI0J1X9  JOMOl  9q]  puB  UOl39J 

oiAjod  oq]  X{ddns  sibuiuijo]  osoqAV  's^iunj]  poqouBjqun  ]q3iBJ]S  ]souqB  ^joqs  ojb  Xoqj^  -bjjob 
oq]  jo  suo[]Bnui]UOD  0]Bipouiuii  oq]  oq  o]  uioos  p[noA\  joqqBO  Jioq]  uiojj  puB  *Bjqo]J9A  JBquinj 
q]jnoj  oqi  jo  ]uojj  ui  'b]job  jBUiuiopqB  oq]  jo  uoi]BOjajiq  oq]  jo  o]is  oq]  ]b  osijb  (91Z  puB  *SiZ  'oZS 
'()C)S  'sSi .J)  sjujfjv  will  lioiuiao?  jIji  puB  m^u  oq]  *ajo]jb  ]bjobs  oippitu  9q]  O]  uoijippB  uj 

AHHJLHV  DVm  NOWWOD  HHX 

^9  S'JIHMXHV    3HX 


'UTB  JOi'BAai  pwB  'sndSXoDOD  'siuuojLnd  9q;  jo  suiSuo  9q;  jo  ynsd  pws  uitu^BS  sq)  Xfcldns 
pne  's3ua)JB  {bjdbs  {Bja^isi  aq)  qiiM  9Souio)s^ire  qoiqM  SdqDirejq  asjdASUBJ)  jyo  saAiS  XiayB  pjOBS 
aippnn  9qi  imuJBS  aqj  jo  dJBjms  3ia[^  Dqi  uodfi  "jQa^^  JBquin|Oi[i  9qi  jo  saqomsiq  9q;  qjiM 
snoB^i  aq;  uodn  asouio^SBUB  pire  s^osd  oq]  puiqoq  unj  Xoqi  f ozis  jdhbuis  jo  qSnoqjps  'sjiBd  jaddn 
jnoj  3ip  3^  p3)nqu)S!p  3J^  qoiq^w  's91jL91ad  Avqmnj  jsjowj  aqi  'sauoyB  jBquirq  jo  jred  q;jg  9q;  jjo 
s3Ai8  iiDVTB  pjJBS  9[pp[ui  3qi  BjqoyaA  iBquinj  qijg  oq)  jo  Xpoq  oqi  jo  ^ippiia  oqi  jo  ;uojj  uj 

•onssij  XijBj  DiAjad  9qi  ui  p9pp9qun  si 
ipiijA  'J9)9uii3ip  UT  •unn  z  ;noqB  si9ss9a  jo  uoi;t;j9uioi3uod  b  'snuioiS  paSXoDOD  p9iiBD-os  9q;  ui 

S3)BU11UI9J  \\  9I0qM  'xXdDOD  9q^  JO  d\\  9qi  0\  UinJDBS  9qi  JO  9DBJjnS  DlAJod  9q;  JOAO  puB  'ejq9VI9A 

JBquini  qyij  9qj  jo  Xpoq  9q]  jo  aD'Bjjns  aouoiire  oq)  J9ao  9uq  irciiwui  9qj  ui  X|pBX9  pjBMUAVop 
S9SSBd  puB  |9SS9A  9i3u;s  B  SB  (fS  9SBd  90s)  uoi^BDjnjiq  DjyoB  oqi  IB  S9SUB  Xj9vrB  9qx     •S9qDUBjq 

Slj  }0  9U0  SB    p9pJB39J    9q    ]OUUB0    pUB    ^B^OB   IBUlUIOpqB  9qi  JO  UOIlBHUll^UOD  9JBip9UIUII  9q;  SI 

uoipajip  sii  UI  (91  i  pUB  89$  "sSij)  XaayB  jbjdbs  9[ppiui  9qi  *9zis  9)Bi9poui  inq  jo  qSnoqqy 

•A^ajL^v  TVHDvs  aiacnw  hhx 

'(>9uoi;u3ui  Xpc3j|B  UtLiq  )jB(i  UI  0Ai3q  puB  ;uonbojj  »jb  soud^j^  oiuojqd  joudjin  pav  praojBjdns 
^  JO  S3i[Emouc  ^u-mjoduii  ss^f  puis  'AJdut!  oud)u%9iu  jouadns  aq)  uiojj  poAij;)p  si  aj9U13  oi^Bdsq  iCiossaooc  uie  saoavisui 
)iu  aj  'X^upi^i  ^M^  P  suopisniis  |T3uijouiii3  ui  uouiuiod  X|[cio3dso  Suidq  uiSuo  Jdu^l  ^qi  'uoiiBOjnjiq  apjov  aq)  xiioj|  jo 
^^^i\^  3V1II  aomiuoo  aq)  uiojj  9Sijv  Xcui  put;  \mbs^\  |Buuou  aq)  do^idoj  Xt;ui  s9uo;j'e  |t!U3i  psuijouq'e  qong  '^udsaid  sq 
Avm  {BQsj  XjossdDO'e  u'e  jo  sdpis  q^oq  jo  auo  uodn  a^qnop  Xpuonbajj  si  Xj3)jt3  [isuoj  oq;  puB  'Xjayn  |ieuoj  aq;  uiojj  uiSuo 
^^  ATOi  sduoui!  Dp-euudds  |uuJdiui  aq;  jo  auo  ti^unj;  uouiuiod  m  uioi}  asuB  Xcui  saija;ji3  3ija)u9Sdui  jouadns  sqi  puis 
•^P^  ^HX    '^Jou  i^uiuiopqB  aqj  uiojj  asui?  saqou^jq  oqi  qjiq.w  ui  jopjo  oq^  ui  jn.i30  suopcucA  Xpudnbojjui  ^o^ 

■puajxd  a'bui  s9qDUBjq  9qi  jo  9iuos  qDiq.\i  o\  *snmixBui  snasjnjS  oqj  ui  souoyB  iB9ini3  9q)  q^iM  os]b 

poB  '(uiniij  9q;  JO  ;s9jo  9q;  jo  utSjbui  J9ddn  9qj  Suojb  Suiuunj  ^XjoyB  JBquini  qynoj  9qi  Xj|BiD9ds9) 

AJOUB  JBquinioqi  9qj  q;iA\  '(soiJsyB  iBquirq  aoddn  oqj  XjiBpodso)  soijoub  ibisodj9;ui  9qi  q;iM 

*^I<iaiBX9  joj  *SB  *sosouioisBUB  snojomuu  uiaoj  souojjb  iBquirq  oqx     'sopsnui  iBUimopqB  ;b[J  9qi 

JO  suoiuod  joTJ9)sod  9qj  ui  sojbuiuijoj  puB  'oiDsnui  JOHBi  oq)  jo  saoqy  oqj  uo9Mi9q  sunj  *uinjoq 

~^^I  snjBipBnb  puB  SBOsd  aqi  soqddns  tpuDjq  aoujjud  oqj^     -uoi^oj  iBquiiq  oqi  jo  ui^s  9qj  pire 

^n^UidsojDBS  oqi  JO  uoiyod  joavoj  oq)  soqcldns  puB  'Buinbo  BpriBJ  9qj  o)  puB  joibuj  Binp  oqj  o)  udui 

-Bjoj  [Bjqnyo.uoiui  oq]  q3nojq]  qjupjq  puj4s  b  spuos  i[juDj(}  jojAJfsocf  oq j^     -souoyB  ibjsodjojui 

"^^^  o>(j[  'qouBjq  jouo^sod  b  puB  qouBjq  joua^uB  ub  o)ui  oi-^snui  siq;  uiqiiAv  .■)piAip  puB  JofBUi 

^^^^^^  oq]  JO  soqojB  snouipuoj  oqi  puiqoq  ssbcI  souo;jb  oqi  'a?jqojiOA  aBquirq  aoddn  anoj  oq]  jo 

^!poq  Dip  JO  viBd  joddn  oqi  joao  Suissbj    'uiSBjqdBip  oq)  jo  uoiuod  JBquini  oqjXq  pojOAOO  XpSjej 

••^  JiBd  isouijoddn  oq;  puB  'babd  buoa  jouojui  oqi  puiqoci  SuissBd  souojjb  iqSu  oq)  'ojjqo^OA 

^S^nj  9qi  JO  soipoq  oqj  jo  sooBjjns  ibjo)B[  oq)  joao  *i()uo)UB  si  qoiqAv  jo  A)ixoauoo  oq)  'OiUno 

^  Ui  b)job  oq)  o)  so[/)UB  )q3u  )b  unj  Aoq j^     -nuou  oq]  jo  oobjjhs  joijoisocI  oq)  uiojj  sa\oj  oa\) 

^!  risfjB  qoiqAV  soiJO)jB  jo  sjukI  jnoj  ojb  (gri  -Si^i)  s.)u<t}jv  dDqiunj  ji^j  [)uc  jif^u  oqj^  'z 

•qoBUiO)S  oq)  jo  BipjBO  oq)  puiqoq  sossi>(i  a'joijt?  \p\  oq)  !joai{  oq)  jo  )U0iUB3q 

^ojpiBj  9q)  o)  puB  ojn)onj)s  siq)  o)  s]niA\)  {[i?lus  spuos  \)uv.  bat?o  i?uoa  jouojui  oq)  puiqoq  sossbcI 

'Oo)jB  DTUOjqd  JOUOJUI  )q3iJ  oq^     -souoiJi}  jncjuitq  joddn  oq)  pun  pnsoojoiui  joavo[  oq)  q)iAV  os)b 

pOB  *S9U0)JB  oiuojqdojnosnui  puB  oiuojqdoouiiunouod  oq)  'lui^i^jqdiiip  oq)  iJuiXiddns  souo)jb 

3afUiBUi9J  oqi  q)iA\   pUB  joq)o  qoBo  q)iAv  osoiuo)sbub  souo)jk  qio^j     •ajo)jb  oiuojqd  jouodns 

9ij)  uBq)  J93jbi  XjqBJopisuoo  s;  puB  uiSBjqclBq)  oq)  jo  iiojuod  [B)soo  snoni)i)uoo  oq)  jo  uoi)jod 

•AKOXVKV    KVKnH    AO    NOOE-XXMX    OXV    SVliV  ^9 


[BUdJeidns  aij;  o;  saqoxreiq  ojoui  jo  auo  soaiS  Xij-ensn  ;i  uiSBJijd'Bip  oqi  o;  sassisd  idoy^  hdb3 
ajopQ  'Xjoijb  DBijooD  oq;  uiojj  Xjibuoisbddo  j^qio  aqj  jo  9uo  jo  'Byoi2  9q;  uiojj/  uio^s  uouiuiod 
•B  Xq  JO  XpiBxedas  jomio  'jouubui  oiq^u^A  i-eqAvamos  ts  ui  *XjoyB  D^qooD  aq;  A\oi9q  jnq  'Suiuodo 
DiyoB  aqj  ui  asiJB  (91^  pire  'S9S  't^pS  'sSij)  s?ix9ut>  nti?Jti4  doudlm  ;/p/  pire  ///^J/i  oqx  *i 

•p^jiBd  ipj  aJB 
Xaqj^  •soijaiJB  j-BjsoDjajui  ^\\\  jo  iBqj  o)  snoSoftJUB  osjnoD  -b  ansjnd  (s^ud^xb  j'Bqiun[  oqi)  sjoqio 
ajiqM  *uiSBjqd^ip  oqi  uj  Xjiuibj  (souauB  Diuojqd  jouajui  oqi)  uiaqj  jo  Duiog  'ojqj  jouiui  "b  XBjd 
(9ii  -xii^i)  Bjjo-B  i^uimopqB  oqi  jo  saqouBjq  iBpiJ-ed  9q]  saqoirejq  i^jaDsiA  oq:^  q:iiAv  ^sbjjuod  uj 

VX'aOV  TVNIWOaflV  HHX  ho  SSHDNV^a  TVJLHIHVcE  aHX 

•uinjnqipunjm  oq;  jo  X^iutdia  aqj  uj  uuijoin 
Bqnj  Dq)  jo  Bjinduir  aq;  o\  ssud  osjb  sSim:^  ipuig  'iQauB  auijain  aqj  jo  qDiTBjq  itbubao  9q;  qii.w 
SuisouioiSBire  puB  soqDiTBjq  pjaAOS  o^ui  dn  Sui^BOjq  jo^jb  sjojua  \\  qoiqM  jo  srqiq  oqi  *iUBAO  aqi  oj 
juauiBSq  iCiosuodsns  oq;  m  suru  piiB  *snonyo]  AipoijJBUi  XijBnsn  si  ij  'jofBui  SBOsd  aq;  jo  apis 
IBipoui  oqj  uo  siAjod  arui  aq;  sja^ua  {zL^  puB  oiS  'sgij)  ^a9iad  uviAVdo  aqj  ajBuiaj  aqj  uj 

•siuiXpipido  oq)  saqddus  os|B  \[ 
•jaq^o  qDBa  qjiM  Xjaajj  asouio^SBUB  puB  sijsaj  uinupsBipaui  aq^  uiojj  a'jiuibj  qoiqAv  saqaxiBjq 
fejaAas  j[jo  saAiS  ;;  qDiq.w  jo  aauB^sqns  oq:^  ur  'apijso)  aqj  o\  pjoo  apBuuads  aqi  ui  pjBwuA\op 
sassBd  \[  (66  a3Bd  aas)  srixajd  uuojiuiduiBd  aqj  jo  suiaA  aq)  Aq  papunojjns  *aDuaqx  'JBUBD 
fBuinSuj  aq;  sja;ua  puB  spssaA  DBqi  jBUjajxo  aq;  jo  luojj  ui  uiSjbui  s;i  Suojb  sassBd  ;nq  'siAjad 
aiu;  aq;  ja;ua  ;ou  saop  (91Z  puB  *iiS  *o6t^  ^fit*  'sSi^i)  Knuv  jDpmjsjf  aq;  ajBui  aq;  uj 

•Xjbao  aq;  jo  .tiayB  uiBiu  aq;  si  ;i  asuBoaq  ^OayB  ububao  aq;  ajBuiaj  aq;  ui  'api;sa; 
aq;  o;  sao3  ;t  aauis  ^tia^B  JBinD;;sa;  aq;  poijBJ  si  ;i  ajBui  aq;  uj  "sauiBu  ;uajax|ip  Xq  UA^omi 
Xj;uanbasuoa  ajB  puB  saxas  oav;  aq;  ui  Llua  sauayc  apBinjads  iBUja;iii  aq;  ;uiod  siq;  puoXag 

•BABD  BuaA  jouajui  aq;  jo  ;uojj  ui  pa)Bn;is 
si  XiayB  ;q3!J  aqx  'siApd  anj;  aq;  pjBA\o;  asjnoo  snonyo;  Ai;qSiis  b  Sumsjnd  puB  saqauBjq 
fBn;DB  ou  j}o  8uiAi3  'ajSuB  a;nDB  ub  ;b  ssoja  Xoq;  qoiq^w  *ja;ajn  aq^  jo  ;uojj  ui  puB  uinauo;uad 
lB;ajJBd  aq;  puiqaq  '(jouiui  jo)  joCbui  sBosd  aq;  uodn  pjBAvuAvop  unj  puB  a[SuB  a;noB  XjaA  b  ;b 
B^OB  aq;  aABOj  Xoqx  •3ua;uasoui  JOuajui  oq;  OAoqB  ;nq  'Xjo;jb  |Buaj  aq;  Mopq  *ByoB  aq;  jo 
aDBjjns  jouo^uB  oqj  jo  suoiyod  iBja;Bi  aq;  uiojj  joq;o  qoBO  o;  X;iuifxojd  asop  ui  asiJB  qoiqA\  spssaA 
japuojs  x?uo{  ojB  (9ii  puB  'oiS  '£1^  *sSi^^)  sou?} ad  ji}vuiA?4s  imujjui  ffji  puB  f  1(314  aqx  '£ 

[•ay[ — viSBqiJoiuoq  jo  uinuiiuiui  'e  Xq  j)3iuBduiooDi5 
aq  \\i\\  'Xoupi^  oq^  jo  .jToju  sso|poo|(i„  oqi  si?  u.wou^  soiuijomos  *ouBid  siqi  ui  Ajuuisqns  AAupi^  aqj  jo  uoispui  ^^^s^% 
OS  *pun<)j  o<i  \\\.Vi  souoiju  oqi  jo  s.iqjui;jq  {vuiiuj.'))  isouq  o\{\  Xjuo  oj^qM  uoiSoj  u  s^jriu  s3ja|t?d  jo  moj  joiwisckI  aqi  jo 
oui![(l  nqj  •Ajiuonb.^suo.i  *puB  jnox)  Si^oiuoistjut?  ou  saqouuiq  jouoisod  puu  joijojuit  o\{\  uo3A\pg  -supd  oqi  o;  joud^sod 
ssBd  q.)iq.w  s.")q.)UTJjq  oq)  \({  p.iqcicins  si  j.ipunjuioj  oqj^  •;>ouTJjS(tns  A'oupii^  oq;  jo  ^unoiuu  |TJJo)  aqi  jpjq  u«q^  djoui  3|;ji] 
"B  'spio.w  joqio  UI — so.iAjtM  JO  A\oj  jouoisod  oqi  jo  ^u\[  oqi  (h  fi^iOiBi  soq  su  j|uq  jouoiscxi  oq;  SuiuiJOj  ^Bqj  |o  qonui  os 
*jopj(K(  |Tjjoni|  sii  xiuiuijoj  uoujofi  \xi\\\  'uuSJjo  oq)  JO  ouii|d  |tj))i3bs  uBipoui  oq)  o)  joijo)uiz  soil  qoiqM  oju^sqns 
Xoupi^  oq)  JO  uoi)Jod  )TJq)  Xiddns  put*  siApd  oq)  o)  joijo)ui!  snuis  \cuoi  oq)  iO)uo  soqouvjq  osoq)  jo  X)uoCmu  aqjj 

•saqouBjq  jBjaAas  o;ui  dn  s^jBajq  snijq  aq; 
sja;ua  ;i  sb  puB  'sjiaojjv  puowj^ns  uouolut  aq;  'Xpoq  jBuajBjdns  oqj  o;  q::)UBjq  b  jjo  saAiS  Xja;jB 
qDBO  snjiq  oq;  xiuuaiua  ajoja£[     'Xaupi^i  oq]  jo  snjjq  aq;  qoBOJ  o;  babd  buoa  JOuajui  aq;  puiqaq 


ndjis      .iifji-uuipoiip 


■PSSM  3>IM  3]pp;vi 


*uo]OD  aqi  JO  i|bm  oq)  jdiud  Xdq;  sjojsq  sdSouioiSBUB  jB^nSaaji  jo  jaquinu  «  Xq  pdpduuoo  sic  'jaAOMoq  'S9U9)JC  ssdqx 
*]JCM  {igups9)ui  sqi  JO]  S0U0UT3  dq)  jjo  udAiS  9JB  qjjB  siqi  uiojj  paB  aqni  |'eui)Sd;ui  aq)  }0  X^iupiA  aq)  ui  qoic  {midU'e 
aSavi  inq   [bdicIa)  a{duis  v  a|uo  uijoj  'supsaiui  {psuis  aq)  joj  asoqi  o)  )sbj)uoo  ui  *uo|03  aq)  joj  sauapiB  aqx  * 

•iO^iJB  jjIODOoi;  aqj  q^iM  sasouio^s^u-B  qDiTBjq  SuipuoDsop  aij;  uinDOJD  aqi  jo  uoiyod 
joddn  aij;  ;b  i.uoy^  jijoo  ^IPP!^  ^H^  M^I*^  sosouiois^ub  qDUBjq  SuipuDDS-B  oqi  uopD  3uipuoDSB  aiji 
JO  uopjod  joddn  oq)  ly-  "qDirBiq  3iiipu9Jsop  v  pire  ]5UTpuoDSB  ub  0:^111  sapiAjp  pire  ^uojodosoxu 
SuipuoDSTJ  oqj  puiqaq  ^qSu  9q]  o]  A\[ts}uo7uoh  ^souip  sass^d  *qDJB  aq;  jo  9pis  da-bduod  \p\  o\{\  uioij 
DIJ31U0S0UI  joijodns  aqj  jo  oippiui  oqj  ;noqB  ^b  sosij-b  (99S  'Sij)  /CiP/^i?  :?//(?:?  /'if^?''  ^MJL  '*" 

\CiayB  DijoD  ;q3u  3qj  jo  qou-eiq  SuipuoDSB  aqi  q^iM  sosouioi^sBire  ;i  qDiqA\  jo  apis 
J3IIUI  aq]  ;b  ^uojod  SuipuoDS^  aqi  o)  uoiooosoiu  SuipuoDSB  aqj  pinqaq  iqSu  oq;  o;  pire  pjBMUA\op 
S9SSBd  qouBjq  3uipuoDsop  jajpsuis  oq;  f  Dua ju3S3ui  jouajui  oqi  uiojj  .(jay's  DqoD  ;ja|  aq:|  q:iiM 
:|{Sisouio]SBUTJ  paqDJB  UB  suijoj  puTJ  uojOD  asjaASircjj  aq;  jo  ^uaraqa'cji'B  Dua^uasaui  aqj  Suoi^  yaj 
aqi  o)  sass-ed  qairejq  joijadns  Suoj  aqj^  -qau^jq  Suipuaasap  jajiBUis  b  pire  qaireiq  jouadns 
8uoj  V  o]ui  sapiAip  -^i  ajaqM  'ajnxay  aqoD  ^qSu  aqi  jo  uoiSai  aqj  oj  uoioaosaui  asjaASUBJi  aq)  jo 
uoiyod  jqSu  aqi  u;  sunj  puu  'Dua^uasaui  jouadns  aq;  jo  uoiyod  jaddn  aqj  jo  apis  aA-eauoD  aqi  mojj 
sauavre  puiisa^ui  jaddn  aq:^  a^isoddo  sasuB  (IgS  pire  99S  'sSij)  Ka^jjd  njoj  9jppuu  aqx  '^ 

•uinai;  aq;  jo  X^iuiaj^xa  jaA\o|  aqi  vs 
'iCraviB  oiiODoa|i  aqj  jo  qaireiq  xp\  aq;  q]iA\  os|b  pire  'Ajaye  pupsa;iii  ;sorajaMO|  aq;  ipiiA  asouioj 
-SBUB  Ajd}i£  auajuasaui  Jouadns  aqj  jo  suoiiBJijim^j  i-BUimiaj  aqj^  •auiisajin  ^buis  aq;  jo  ^bm 
aqj  joj  sSlw;  aqj  jjo  uaAiS  ajB  saqajB  jo  sauas  }^v\  siq;  uiojj  •juauiqaieu'B  Dija;uasaui  aq;  01 
asop  p)Bn:i;s  si  qaiqM  jo  }sv\  aq;  SOaiuasaui  aq]  ui  sasouiois^ire  paqajB  j-BinSajji  jnoj  jo  aajq;  ojts 
ajaqi  ij^un  jpsij  si^adaj  uopipuoa  siq;  puB  ^jauu-Bui  jb|iuiis  v  ui  pb  qaiqAv  'saqairejq  itjuavre 
jai[TJuis  jjo  aAiS  saqojB  asaqx  "panpojd  si  saqojB  jo  sauas  v  ^eqj  os  'sauay^  SuuoqqSiau  aqj 
JO  saqauBjq  3ujpuodsajjoj  aq)  q;Lw  Ajaiuasaui  aqi  ui  asouio]SBire  qaiqM  'saqauBjq  SuiSjaAip 
OA\j  ojui  sapiAip  Ajoxiv  i^uiisa^ui  qo^a  ujSuo  sji  jo^jb  uooc^  -aua^uasaui  jouadns  aq)  jo  uoji 
--BUiuuaj  aqi  uiojj  asije  qaiqAv  jo  isouija.v\oi  aqj  'sdujjdv  jv?jt  aqi  sb  uinai;  aq;  qsunou  jaAvoi  aqi 
ajiqAv  ^sju9juD  punbt  aqi  st3  mnunfaf  aqi  X[ddns  sauo  jaddn  aqj^  '(^P}s  ^J^I  sji  uiojj  Xjiuanbas 
-uoDj  Jija]uasaui  jouadns  au)  jo  XiixaAUoa  aqj  jo  qiSuaj  ajpua  aqj  mojj  asuB  qaiqAv  'jaquinu  ui 
uaaijy  o)  uaj  X^^-nnsn  *s>iunj;  aSj-Bi  jaq]Bj  ajT?  (^9!=  puB  99S  'sSij)  sdwuv  jduijsjjui  aqx  '^ 

•Xjay-B  jBuaponpooii^ajDUBd  jouadns  aqi  qjiAV  sisoxuo^SBire 
a^q-qajT?  we  suuoj  put?  ^saqau^jq  soajS  \i  qoiqAV  o)  *uinuaponp  aq]  jo  suoijjod  8uipuaasap 
puB  jouajui  aq;  jo  jopjoq  aAtjauoa  oq)  Suojii  pjtJAvdn  sass^d  uaqi  ij  -uinuaponp  aq;  jo  uoijjod 
jouajui  aq;  qj^aj  o)  'soqddns  ]i  qaiqAv  *u^x>jo  ]Bq;  jo  p-Baq  aqj  puiqaq  sass^d  pu^B  s^ajDUBd  aqi 
JO  Jopjoq  joddn  aq]  )b  sos'ijb  {Igi  o]  SqS'  'sSi^j)  i<ujjuD  ivujpo7ipoJifD?jJiiD(f  imABlui  aqj^  '^ 

:ojB  saqouT3jq  s;x  'po^ijuiu  \>wq  juBisuoa  si  jaqqBD  sji  jo  uoi)nuiuiip  aqj  asjnoa  pa.una  s^i 
^noqSnojqi  puB  'uinuaponp  oq;  jo  uoiyod  Jouajui  aqj  o]  pu'B  sijajauijd  aq]  o;  sSiavj  jjo  saAiS  ositj 
Ajoyu  aqj  jo  luouiaauauiiuoj  oqx  'suojoa  asjaASU'BJ]  puTJ  Suipuaostj  aqi  joj  puB  uinaasa  aq)  joj 
saq3ut?jc|  oqi  asuT?  X^ja-bjuoo  oq;  uiojj  ajiqAv  'souoijb  iT?ui)saiui  aqi  jyo  uaAiS  aj-B  XjixaAUoa  siqj  uiojj 
•^jaj  oqi  o;  puB  pj^BAUOj  {).ij3ajqj  si  qaiqAv  jo  AiixoAuoa  aq;  'asjnoa  pa.una  b  sansjnd  \\  qaiqM  ui 
*iCia;uasaui  aq;  jo  looj  aqj  sja]uo  pu^  'uinua{x)np  oq]  p  uojijod  jouajui  aq]  jo  juojj  ui  sass^d 'Xjay^ 
DBqaoa  aqj  uiojj  ]i  sa^^j-BcIas  qjiqAv  ^s^ojouBd  aqi  jo  pBaq  aq;  puiqaq  pjBAVUMop  suru  \\  'tjijob  aqi 
JO  aa-Bjjns  jouaiuB  aq;  uiojj  sasuB  pssaA  X£\\\  a>(q  jnq  'AjajJB  OBq^oa  aqj  UBq)  jaqqBD  ui  jajiBUis 


LS 


SHIHHXHV    3HX 


MAI)  fi>  iijOHtiSU 


\a  JBQUIBJ)   UllBJI/ltnlO 


)i3i{.\\duio&  ST  (9i£  pire  '9q£  'SqS  '{^it-  'f6i'  'sdij)  Xja^jv  oua^aasain  jouadns  oi|x  'AI 

'sn[ii{  oi{}  i{3noji{i 
Uddids  aip  J3)ud  's[Buiuudi  pnpB  oqi  ^(Sg?  puiJ  'Lb£  '£6£  'sSi^^j)  sjipuDjq  oiUBjis  oqx  *^ 

•souoyB  oioicIicJ^-oiisbS 
ya]  puu  3U)scS  ipi  Di[i  JO  soqDUBjq  oqi  ijiiav  osouio;stjuu  Xoij)  ojoq.w  'qoTjuiois  oq^  jo  snpunj  3q; 
o]  ssBd  qoiqM  *azis  jjhj  jo  spss^^A  OAy  jo  jnoj  oju  (S9S  •^[^►i)  s.iu^fjv  JufsvS  ijoii^  oqx  "z^ 

•uin)uouio  ]T30J/^  oqi  puu  qjuuiois  oq]  jo  s[ibav  q)oc(  saqddns  ;i 
'pssdA  J3))Bi  oqi  33[iT[  \VJ9]JB  Dio[dido-oj)SBg  jq3u  oq)  qiiA\  sisouiojsnuu  |wqjju  ub  suuoj  puB 
'mniuduio  )BaiS  3q;  jo  sjoarj  oq^  uooAvpq  iqSu  o]  ijoj  luojj  jouutjui  snonyoj  b  uc  sura  *qDBUio;s 
9q;  JO  am^rAjno  jo^hojS  oq)  o)  sooS  (S9S  puu  f()S  '«i^ij)  .O^/iz?  owi4i4'>'OA}sdS  jl?i  oqj,  "i 

:soqjUEjq  {BUiuudi  s)i  o^ui  )U3Ui 
-■bSij  3ia3|dsoj)SBS  oqi  ui  uoajds  oq;  jo  srqiq  oq)  jo  ^uojj  ui  sopiAjp  puu  ^suojouBd  oq)  jo  [jb;  pire 
Apoq  aqi  o\  s^nouvjq  otiDjAJUv4  nuuis  snojoiunu  ]}o  soAii^  .uoyB  oq)  osjnoo  s)j  uj  'uiSBjqdBip 
aqi  JO  uoiiJod  JBquini  oqi  jo  luojj  ui  puB  *q3Buiois  oq]  pujqo((  'sBOJOUBd  oq;  jo  jopjoq  joddn 
aqj  Suops  pa^Bn^is  Supq  *yoi  oq;  pjBA\o)  *jouubui  snonjjoi  a'joa  b  ui  ]nq  'AjiBjuoziJoq  ;souipi 
podu)  JBiia)3  aqi  ;b  mSuo  su  uidJj  sunj  (iqi  puB  'fgis  *t'6^*  *^! J)  ifi^liB  Diuaxds  oqx  "HI 

•SBOJOUBd  oq]  JO  pBoq  oq]  o]  sjipuvjq  dijd?jjuv4  puB  s]JBd  osoq; 
01  S9tijuviq  pm^panp  jjo  SuiajS  *uinuoponp  oq]  jo  suo!]Jocl  Suipuoosop  puB  jouodns  oq]  jo  opis 
dABDUOD  aqi  joao  puBAviLwop  soAjno  (S9S  'jiiji)  XJiffJV  jDU.)ponpojiiih^jjUD4  uo!J.y(/fts  oqj^  (q) 

's.)u<yjD  jwi4}4'^  ^^\  *iun]uouio  ]BOjy  oq]  o]  soqouBjq 
SuipudDsap  JO  (ii3A3S  ;noqB)  joqninu  b  sb  ^om  sb  ^qDBUio]s  oq]  jo  si{bai  jouo]sod  puB  jouo]ub  oqi 
01  sdq^OBjq  jgo  sdAiS  ]i  osjnoo  s]i  u\  'AJOiiB  Djuo^ds  oq]  jo  qouBJCj  oio{d;do-oj]SB3  ]jo{  oq]  q]iA\ 
dsouxo)SBire  O]  'uin;udmo  ]bojS  oq]  jo  sjoXbi  oa\]  oq]  uooA\]oq  puB  ojii]B.uno  jo]bojxI  oq]  q]iM  pi[B 
-JBd  'jduiTBUi  snonjJO)  A'jpo>[jBui  b  ui  ]joi  oq]  pjBA\o]  sunj  puB  *q.^BUJO]s  oq]  jo  ojn]B.uno  jo]bojS 
3i\X  o\  SdSSBd  'uinuoponp  oq]  jo  uoi]Jod  Jouodns  oq]  o]  puB  sbojoub(1  oq]  jo  pBoq  oq]  O]  soqouBjq 
UBuzs  jgo  sdAiS  '[BUiuiJO]  jo3jbi  ^^}  *(-9-  P"^  ^9-  '^^L4)  \a.}iad  Jwj4!4'^-ojfsi)!f  fifSu  oqj^  (d) 
'SdqooBJq  |Bmuuo)  om]  0]u;  sopiAip  puB  'soijiuibj  ]i  qjiq.w  jo  oobjjiis  joijo]so(I  oq]  uodn  SnjojAd  oqi 
puiqdq  pireMtLwop  aiibot]joa  jsouijb  sunj  (bob  puB  U)S  'sSi^^i)  xajjav  iiyujpofipojfSDif  oqj^  '\l 

•a'jo]jb  oij]sb3  ]joj  jo3jb| 
\pnm  aip  jo  soqouBjq  jbuiuijo]  oq]  qiiAv  uoi3oj  ouoiaM  oi[]  ui  sosouio]sbub  puB  soijddns  ]i  qoiqA^ 
'siuoiXd  9q]  o]  osjnoj  ]uojjnDoj  b  so>(B]  xi  \uo]jb  .^iiBdoq  jodojd  oq]  luojj  jyo  uoaiS  Xpuonb 
-aij  SI  '3T]Bddq  oq]  jo  qouBjq  isojjbuis  oqj  \tc)'i  '^]^\)  \ajjai)  {juoii4)  JUi^vf^  fifSiA  oqj^  'z 

•jopiJBiq 
-IpsS  aq)   ipjsoi  O]   jonp  oi]sa'o   oq]  3uoin  osjnoo  snoniJO]  r,  sonsjnd    qjiq.w  xajjad  .)//.v.C:>  oq] 


aoTiJod  joudjui  341  si  oacx^t?  ^snf  tqjimiois  .>\.\\  yt  .uniiiAjn.)  j.i)r.uJ^  .)i(i  \v.  \\\Mu\\)r,\\  .M[n.n)Jisri<  ,n\\  jo  uiiljtiLu  in  ■)      ^     -sj-ys 
-MA  3U9)i2dSdai  joijddns  oqi  xiuop;  popiAip  u^m\  suq  sij.)j.>iiril  .)i{i  ]nnr  'pjruioj  sj^oni  ,))i;;jns  j<.ju.>isn(l  sji  \v.\\-\  <«  'pJ^'AuIn 
iLi&up  uaoq  yeq  q^cuinis  aqi  luniu.iiuo  i«oj5i  .n{i  jo  innun:i  jouiiui:  .>ni  jo  iioisiAip  J-»ij\'     't'ob   ''^\.\  ui  sr  uou-'J-^ssid 
•uiOA  |TJ]Jod  oq]  JO  ujSuo  oi(]  pun  AJO]aii  oi^ij-d.)  .^\\\  jo  s.)ii.HniJti  oq  j^ — "Sg?    'ji.i 

•umiuoiuo 
mj8 josaSps  in^  «=  ^^  'qoriuois  oqi  jo  -^jniVAjn.)  j.);r,»ji1  .>qi  }u  p.)piAip  luniuuuo  it?;)jS  oqi  jo  iTiiiun?|  j«)u;>iui:  oqi  puu 
'p^SOdxa  iCl9)xe  3C1I3>J  aqi  JO  Ulifuo  oqi  'pji!A\(ln  u.\\i!.q)  uo.m|  ,v\\?q  j.>ai|  oqi  j(^  .x^oj  iqiiiJ  oqi  jo  ijnd  puv  i;o[  .iq  [^ 

•JOAij  puu  q.iruiojs  ."»L[]  JO  sjo>NOA-pooj(j  oq  i^ — •t'gS    'Jl^.l 

•AlVOXVXV    KVK.IH    AO    -HOOH.LX^X    QXV    SVaXV  ^- 


jgo  s3Ai3  XisnoiADJcI  i^u^i  9qx  'Houvuq  jt{3u  v  pwe  ^9uvjq  jJ9j  v  ojui  SuipiAip  jayB  sia^uo  ^ 
qDiqM  *J3Aii  aij;  jo  ajnssij  ^sj^asubj)  oq)  oi  pnp-ajiq  uouiuiod  9\{\  pire  uioa  pyod  9q;  q^iM  )uam 
-•bSii  jBuoponpo^^daq  aq;  ui  sassBd  (t'QS  pire  'o6f  '63?  'sSij)  ^ia/^o  nfv49il  J94oj4  ^qx  '^ 

:sdq3irejq 
IBUIUL19;  sij  o^ui  sapiAipqns  ;i  uop^niis  siq;  ui  pire  'ui9a  9q;  jo  ;j9i  9q;  01  pa's  ;uojj  ui  8m9q  Ai^\iq 
9q;  *pnp-9iTq  uouiuiod  9q;  puB  uiaA  j^yod  9q;  q)iA\  uop^pj  ui  si  ^i  snao^Xd  9q;  P^^H^S  'H^ 
-uio;s  9q)  JO  9Jn;BAjnD  J9ssoi  9q;  puiq9q  put?  tjabd  'bu9a  jou9jui  9qvpxre  uiSTJiqd-Bip  9q;  jo  uoiyod 
JBquirq  9qj  p  ^uojj  ui  X[9SJ9asubj;  ^souij-b  sum  ^j  •si59JDUBd  9qi  jo  ptjgq  9q:j  puTJ  *uinu9ponp 
9q)  JO  uoiyod  J9ddn  9q]  *uin)U9uio  puB  qDBuio:|s  9q:j  jo  ji^q  :iq3ij  9q)  joj  osp  ^nq  j9Aq  9qi  joj 
Xjuo  ;ou  p9UTiS9p  SI  qoiqAV  *Tiunn  ^oiqj  "B  si  (S9S  puB   ^gS  'sSij)  Xjd)JB  oi^vddq  9qx  TI 

•Xj9yB  DiiBd9q  9q]  uiojj  ^(19^8  dijjsbS  iqSu  9qi  qjiA\  uoi39J  DUOjXd  9q:|  ui  S9soui 
-o:jSBUB  puB  'uin;uouio  jossoj  9q]  o;  puB  qoBUiojs  9q)  jo  subav  JOU9^sod  9qj  puB  joli91UB  9qi  o^ 
s9qDUBjq  snoj9uinu  jgo  s9ai3  ^i  uoi^bujis  siqj  uj  'sniojiCd  oq)  pjBAxo;  9SjnoD  snonyoi  XjiqSqs  b 
S9nsjnd  1;  q^iq.w  Suojb  'qDBuio^s  9q]  jo  9jn;BAjnD  J9SS9i  9q)  o)  BipjBO  9qj  uiojj  sossBd  U9q]  Xi9yB 
9qj^  -BipjBD  9q)  Xiddns  osjb  puB  Ai^vl^  Diuojqd  jou9jui  9q:j  jo  S9qDUBjq  qiiM  9souio)Sbub  qDiqM 
'snSBqdos3o  9q]  jo  uoiyod  jBUiuiopqB  9q;  o\  s9q3UBjq  iBoSBqdosao  ^buis  jjo  SuiaiS  'BipjBO  9q;  jo  9pis 
iqSiJ  9q;  uodn  uoi];sod  s^i  dn  S9^bi  puB  qDBuio^s  9q;  jo  9jnjBAjnD  J9SS0i  9q)  pjBMo:^  (eg  9SBd  '"u 
'PA  ^^^)  PFJ  3.nB9JDUBdoj;sB8  9qi  ui  spu9DSB  'qouBjq  ^soipuis  9q:j  ^Xjd)jv  3U)sb3  jj9i  9qj^  'i 

:9JB  S9q3UBjq  s^j 
•uiniu9uio  ;b9j3  9q)  o)  puB  *SB9jDUBd  9q)  puB  U99ids  9q]  'i9Aii  9q:j  *uinu9ponp  9q]  jO  uoiyod  joddn 
9q)  *qDBUio;s  9qj  o^  ^XpuiBU  'uoioDos9ui  9sj9asubh  9qj  9AoqB  P9JB30I  sub3jo  jBuiuiopqB  p9jiBdim 
9qj  o\  p9inqu:|sip  si  puB  BipjBO  oq^  jo  iq3u  9qi  o\  uiniU9uio  J9SS9i  9qj  puiq9q  p9iBn;is  si  ;i 
•  '(•'^I1''^H  JO  podu;  DBijooD  9i[])  S9q3UBjq  ibuiuli9:j  99jq;  s:|i  o^ui  sopiAip  puB  *9i3ub  ;q3u  b  ^souqB  ;b 
XiJ0iJ9)UB  S9SSBd  *ByoB  9q)  JO  9DBjjns  JoiJ9)UB  9q)  UIOJJ  3uiu9do  DiyoB  9qi  ui  S9SIJB  qDiq.w  *q;3u9| 
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THE    ARTERIES.  ^j 

lunar  ganglion  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  to  the  hypophysis,  etc.).     The  first  branch  of  consider- 
able size  is  the  ophthalmic  artery;  all  other  branches  go  to  the  brain. 
The  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  arterv  are: 

1.  The  caroticotympanic  branch,  which  arises  from  the  vessel  as  it  passes  through  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  runs  through  the  caroticotym|)anic  canal  to  the  tympanum. 

2.  The  ophthalmic  artery  (Figs.  546,  547,  682,  and  683)  arises  from  the  convexity  of  the 
last  curve  in  the  course  of  the  internal  carotid,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
and  passes  together  with  the  optic  ner\-e  through  the  optic  foramen  into  the  orbit.  The  artery 
is  at  first  internal  to  the  optic  nerve,  at  the  optic  foramen  it  is  inferior,  and  upon  leaving  the 
foramen  it  is  external.  It  next  crosses  over  the  nen-e  ohlifiuely  toward  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit,  where  it  pursues  a  tortuous  course  along  the  superior  oblique  muscle  as  far  as  the  trochlea, 
beneath  which  it  divides  into  its  terminals.     Its  branches  are: 

(a)  The  lachrymal  artery  (Figs.  546  and  547),  which  arises  beneath  the  levator  palpebral 
suix^rioris  and  the  rectus  sui)erior,  and  runs  forward  to  the  lachrj-mal  gland  between  these  mus- 
cles and  the  rectus  lateralis,  near  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  It  gives  ofi"  small  twigs  to  the  adjacent 
muscles  and  supplies  the  lachr\'mal  gland  and  the  external  portion  of  the  conjunctiva.  Its  ter- 
minal branches  are  the  lateral  palpebral  arteries  for  the  outer  halves  of  both  lids.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  branches  of  the  anterior  deep  temporal  artery  which  enter  the  orbit,  and  with  the  zygo- 
matico-orbital  arter)'  (see  page  27). 

(6)  The  muscular  brandies  (Figs.  546,  547,  682,  683,  and  743)  sui)ply  the  numerous  mus- 
cles of  the  orbit,  some  of  them  occasionally  arising  from  branches  of  the  artery  instead  of  from 
the  vessel  itself.     They  give  of!  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  to  the  eyeball.* 

(f )  The  posterior  ciliary  arteries  (Figs.  547,  682,  731,  743,  and  744)  are  subdivided,  according 
to  their  course  in  the  eyeball,  into  the  long  and  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  the  long  being  two 
in  number  and  the  short  four  or  five  small  twigs.  They  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  itself  or  from 
one  of  its  larger  branches,  and  pierce  the  sclerotic  in  the  posterior  jx^rtion  of  the  eyeball.  (For 
further  details  see  under  "Organs  of  Special  Sense.")  Their  origins,  like  those  of  the  following 
vessels,  are  situated  in  the  most  {)Osterior  portion  of  the  orbital  cavity,  where  the  ophthalmic 
artery  passes  transversely  above  the  optic  ner\'e. 

((/)  The  central  artery  of  the  retina  (Figs.  742  and  745)  arises  together  with  the  preceding 
vessels  and  penetrates  the  optic  ner\T  a]>out  i  cm.  behind  the  eyeball,  by  piercing  the  outer  and 
lower  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the  ner\'e.  It  runs  in  the  axis  of  the  nerve  to  the  retina.  (For 
further  details  see  under  "Organs  of  S])ecial  Sense.'') 

ie)  The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  (Figs.  731,  743,  and  744)  are  very  slender  twigs,  seven 
to  eight  in  number,  which  usually  originate  from  the  muscular  Ijranches  and  pass  to  the  eyeball 
^vith  the  tendons  of  the  straight  ocular  muscles.  (For  further  details  see  section  on  "Organs 
of  Special  Sense.") 

(/)  The  supra-orbital  artery  (P'igs.  546,  682,  and  683)  jnirsues  a  ralhcr  tortuous  course  and, 
in  company  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name,  passes  between  the  peri-orbita  and  the  levator 
pal[>ebne  superioris  to  the  supra-orbital  foramen,  ^^ivin^^  off  small  branches  to  the  surrounding 

♦The  conjunctK-al  and  episcleral  arteries  are  als^)  derived  from  the  muscular  l>raru:lics.     (For  details  see  under 
'Organs  of  Special  Sense.'') 
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Fig.  548. — The  arteries  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Upon  the  right  side,  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe,  the  cerebellar  hemisphere,  and  the  optic  nerve  have  been  rcmove<i 

Fig.  549. — The  arteries  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  cerebrum  and  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum 

The  left  cerebral  hemisphere  has  been  removed  by  a  median  section  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  by  an  oblicju 
section  of  the  cerebral  {>eduncle. 


tissues  and  to  the  musculature  and  integument  of  the  forehead.  It  anastomoses  with  the  fronta 
and  zygomatico-orbital  arteries  and  with  the  frontal  branch  of  the  superficial  temporal  arter^'. 

(g)  The  posterior  ethmoidal  artery  (Figs.  546  and  547),  an  insignificant  vessel,  passes  throug] 
the  foramen  of  the  same  name  and  ramifies  in  the  ethmoid  cells  and  partly  also  in  the  contiguou 
portion  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

{h)  The  anterior  ethmoidal  artery  (Figs.  546  and  547),  a  larger  vessel  than  the  preceding 
enters  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  lies  upon  the  upper  surfao 
of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  where  it  gives  off  the  anterior  meningeal  artery  to  th< 
dura  mater  of  the  anterior  cerebral  fossa,  and  passes  through  the  cribriform  plate  into  the  nasa 
cavity,  the  anterior  part  of  which  it  supplies  by  dividing  into  the  anterior  lateral  ttasal  artery  fo 
the  lateral  wall  and  the  anterior  artery  of  the  septum. 

After  giving  off  these  branches  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  arter)-  is  much  reduced  in  sizi 
and,  upon  reaching  the  anterior  medial  jxjrtion  of  the  orbit,  divides  into  the  following  thre< 
terminals: 

(i)  The  medial  palpebral  artery  or  arteries  (Figs.  691  and  692)  run  to  the  medial  halves  o 
the  eyelid,  forming  the  superior  and  inferior  tarsal  arches  with  the  lateral  palpebral  arteries. 

(/)  The  frontal  artery  (Figs.  541,  542,  546,  691,  and  692)  continues  in  the  direction  of  th 
ophthalmic  stem  and  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual  terminal  branch.  Accompanie< 
by  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  it  runs  through  the  frontal  notch  and  is  reflected  over  the  uppe 
margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  musculature  and  integument  of  the  forehead,  where  it  anatomosc 
with  the  supra-orbital  artery  and  with  the  frontal  branch  of  the  superficial  temporal. 

(k)  The  dorsal  artery  of  the  nose  (Figs.  546,  691,  and  692)  pierces  the  orbicularis  ocul 
above  the  medial  palpebral  ligament  and  ramifies  in  the  skin  and  muscles  in  the  vicinity  of  thi 
mc^dial  angle  of  the  orbit.  In  this  situation  it  anastomoses  with  the  angular  artery,  the  termina 
branch  of  the  external  maxillary. 

THE  CEREBRAL  BRANC3iES  OF  THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

Immediately  after  piercing  the  dura  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain  tlie  internal  carotid  arter 
divides  into  four  branches: 

3.  The  posterior  communicating  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549),  usually  quite  small  in  size,' 
runs  past  the  tuber  cinereum  and  the  mammillary  bodies  to  the  posterior  cerebral  artcr\',  tli 
terminal  branch  of  the  vertebral.  It  gives  off  branches  to  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  bas 
of  the  brain  and  forms  the  connection  between  the  two  principal  cerebral  arteries. 

4.  The  chorioid  artery  (Figs.  548,  636,  and  638)  is  a  small  twig  which  passes  along  the  opti 

*  The  posterior  communicating  artery  is  occasionally  large  upon  one  side,  especially  if  the  vertebral  artery  of  th 
same  side  be  small. 
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tract  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cms  cerebri,  in  which  situation  it  enters  the  inferior  horn  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  to  supply  the  chorioid  plexus. 

5-  The  anterior  cerebral  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding vessels,  but  smaller  than  the  middle  cerebral,  and  is  one  of  the  two  terminals  of  the  internal 
carotid  arterj'.  The  arteries  of  the  two  sides  are  connected  w-ith  each  other  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  in  front  of  the  optic  chiasm  and  lamina  terminalis  by  the  anterior  communicaUng  artery^ 
which,  though  of  fair  caliber,  is  but  a  few  millimeters  in  length.  The  hypophyseal  region  of 
the  base  of  the  brain  is  consecjuently  surrounded  by  a  circular  anastomosis  of  the  four  vessels 
supplying  the  brain,  and  this  anastomotic  ring  is  designated  as  the  arterial  circle  0}  Willis.  The 
carotids  of  the  two  sides  are  connected  w^ith  each  other  by  means  of  the  anterior  communicating 
arter)',  while  ujx)n  either  side  the  internal  carotid  is  connectc^l  by  the  iX)sterior  communicating 
branch  with  the  terminal  branch  of  the  basilar  arterj'  of  the  same  side  (see  page  36). 

Before  the  anterior  cerebral  arterj'  gives  off  the  anterior  communicating  artery  it  sends 
small  twigs  into  the  foramina  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance.  After  the  origin  of  the  com- 
municating branch  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  sinks  into  the  longitudinal  cerebral  fissure,  runs  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  beside  or  above  the  ::rter}'  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
ramifies  chiefly  upon  the  medial  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

6.  The  middle  cerebral  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549),  the  second  terminal  of  the  internal  carotid, 
runs  laterally  to  enter  the  lateral  (Sylvian)  fissure,  in  which  situation  it  gives  off  its  branches. 
The  main  ramifications  arc  to  the  convolutions  of  the  temporal,  occipital,  and  parietal  lobes, 
which  surround  the  lateral  fissure,  and  to  the  convolutions  of  the  insula.  Shortly  after  its  origin 
the  arterj'  sends  branches  through  the  posterior  perforated  substance  to  the  corpus  striatum. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

The  subclavian  artery  (Figs.  538,  539,  550,  551,  699,  and  700)  sui)plies  the  entire  upper 
extremity  including  the  region  of  the  shoulder,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cer\'ical  and  nuchal 
regions,  the  upjKT  and  middle  portions  of  the  thoracic  wall,  some  of  the  cer\'ical  viscera,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  brain,  and  the  upper  ix)rlion  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  is  scarcely  another 
artery  in  the  body  which  has  so  large  an  area  of  dislribulion. 

Its  origin  differs  upon  the  two  sides,  inasmuch  as  the  right  artery  comes  from  the  innomi- 
nate, while  the  left  arises  directly  from  the  aortic  arch.  The  left  subclavian  artery  is  conse- 
quently longer  than  the  right  and  runs  for  a  short  distance  through  the  thoracic  cavity  behind 
the  left  innominate  vein.  Its  origin  from  the  aortic  arch  is  immc^iiately  lateral  to  that  of  the 
left  common  carotid  artery,  and  from  this  point  it  runs  behind  the  outer  portion  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint  and  reaches  the  neck  by  passing  through  the  superior  thoracic  aperture.  The 
further  relations  and  course  of  tlie  vessels  are  the  same  upon  both  sides. 

The  artery  is  known  as  the  subclavian  until  it  passes  behind  the  clavicle  and  the  subclavius 
muscle,  when  it  is  called  the  axillary  artery;  uj)on  leaving  the  axilla  and  passing  to  the  upper 
arm  the  vessel  again  changes  its  name  and  is  designated  as  the  brachial  artery.  It  does  not 
divide  into  its  termmal  branches  until  it  reaches  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  subclavian, 
axillary,  and  brachial  arteries  conseciuenlly  form  a  continuous  stem,  the  differentiation  into 
three  parts  bemg  purely  regional. 
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tract  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cms  cerebri,  in  which  situation  it  enters  the  inferior  horn  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  to  supply  the  chorioid  plexus. 

5.  The  anterior  cerebral  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding vessels,  but  smaller  than  the  middle  cerebral,  and  is  one  of  the  two  terminals  of  the  internal 
carotid  artcr}-.  The  arteries  of  the  two  sides  arc  connected  with  each  other  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  in  front  of  the  optic  chiasm  and  lamina  terminalis  by  the  anterior  communicating  artery, 
which,  though  of  fair  caliber,  is  but  a  few  millimeters  in  length.  The  hypophyseal  region  of 
the  base  of  the  brain  is  consequently  surrounded  by  a  circular  anastomosis  of  the  four  vessels 
supplying  the  brain,  and  this  anastomotic  ring  is  designated  as  the  arterial  circle  0}  Willis.  The 
carotids  of  the  two  sides  arc  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  anterior  communicating 
artcr)-,  while  ujxjn  either  side  the  internal  carotid  is  connected  by  the  posterior  communicating 
branch  with  the  terminal  branch  of  the  basilar  arterj'  of  the  same  side  (see  page  36). 

Before  the  anterior  cerebral  arterj'  gives  off  the  anterior  communicating  artery  it  sends 
small  twigs  into  the  foramina  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance.  After  the  origin  of  the  com- 
mimicating  branch  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  sinks  into  the  longitudinal  cerebral  fissure,  runs  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  beside  or  above  the  ::rter\'  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
ramifies  chiefly  U[)on  the  medial  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

6.  The  middle  cerebral  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549),  the  second  terminal  of  the  internal  carotid, 

runs  laterally  to  enter  the  lateral  (Sylvian)  fissure,  in  which  situation  it  gives  off  its  branches. 

The  main  ramifications  are  to  the  convolutions  of  the  temporal,  occipital,  and  parietal  lobes, 

which  surround  the  lateral  fissure,  and  to  the  convolutions  of  the  insula.    Shortly  after  its  origin 

the  artery  sends  branches  through  the  posterior  perforated  substance  to  the  corpus  striatum. 

• 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY. 

The  subclavian  artery  (Figs.  538,  539,  550,  551,  699,  and  700)  supplies  the  entire  upper 
extremity  including  the  region  of  the  shoulder,  the  greater  portion  of  the  cer\'ical  and  nuchal 
regions,  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  thoracic  wall,  some  of  the  cervical  viscera,  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  brain,  and  the  ui)per  portion  of  the  s]Mnal  cord.  There  is  scarcely  another 
artery  in  the  body  which  has  so  large  an  area  of  distribution. 

Its  origin  differs  upon  the  two  sides,  inasmuch  as  the  right  arter}-  comes  from  the  innomi- 
nate, while  the  left  arises  directly  from  the  aortic  arch.  The  left  subclavian  artery  is  conse- 
quently longer  than  the  right  and  runs  for  a  short  distance  through  the  thoracic  cavity  behind 
the  left  innominate  vein.  Its  origin  from  the  aortic  arcli  is  immediately  lateral  to  that  of  the 
left  common  carotid  artery,  and  from  this  point  it  runs  l)ehin(l  the  outer  portion  of  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint  and  reaches  the  ntxk  l)y  ])assint;  through  the  su])crior  thoracic  aperture.  The 
further  relations  and  course  of  the  vc's>i'ls  arc  the  sann"  ujum  both  sides. 

The  artery  is  known  as  the  sujjclavian  until  it  passes  behind  the  clavicle  and  the  subclavius 
muscle,  when  it  is  calie<I  the  axillary  artery;  upon  leaving  the  axilla  and  passing  to  the  upper 
arm  the  vessel  again  changes  its  name  and  is  designated  as  the  brachial  artery.  It  does  not 
divide  into  its  termmal  branches  until  it  reaches  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and  the  subclavian, 
axillar}',  and  brachial  arteries  consnjuently  form  a  continuous  stem,  the  differentiation  into 
three  parts  bemg  purely  regional. 
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After  passing  through  the  superior  thoracic  aperture  the  subclavian  artery  passes  upward 
and  outward  over  the  pleural  cupola,  resting  in  the  subclavian  groove  of  the  lung  (during  deep 
inspiration).  In  the  neck  it  forms  a  marked  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upward, 
and  passes  over  the  first  rib  in  the  subclavian  groove.  At  the  same  time  it  passes  through  the 
scalene  interspace  and,  together  with  the  brachial  plexus,  is  situated  between  the  scalenus  anterior 
and  the  scalenus  mcdius,  the  scalenus  anterior  separating  it  from  the  subclavian  vein,  which 
is  in  front  and  somewhat  medial.  In  addition  to  the  scalenus  anterior  the  arterv  is  also  covered 
by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  intermediate  tendon  of  the  omohyoidcus,  and  the  stemoclcido- 
mastoideus.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  scalenus  anterior  the  subclavian  artery  is  rather  superfi- 
cially placed  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  although  it  is  not  immediately  beneath  the  skin  and 
platysma,  but  is  covered  also  by  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cen^ical  fascia,  by  fatty  tissue,  and  by 
lymphatic  glands,  and  in  this  situation  it  is  also  in  relation  above  with  the  brachial  plexus,  which 
accompanied  it  in  its  passage  through  the  scalene  interspace.  The  vessel  then  passes  over  the 
first  rib,  lateral  to  the  subclavian  vein,  medial  to  the  brachial  plexus,  and  behind  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle,  to  become  the  axillary  artery. 

The  branches  of  the  subclavian  arter}'  show  an  inclination  to  arise  in  groups  from  short 
common  vessels,  w^hich  are  designated  as  trunks.  There  are  usually  two  such  vessels — the 
cosiocervkal  trunk  and  the  larger  iliyreocervical  trunk  The  origins  of  the  branches  are,  however, 
very  variable  and  one  artery  frequently  replaces  another  either  wholly  or  in  part.*  Almost  all 
the  branches  arise  from  a  very  circumscribed  portion  of  the  arter}',  since  no  large  vessel  arises 
within  the  thorax  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  artery  gives  off  only  the  transverse  cervical 
SLTtery,  All  the  remaining  branches  arise  from  that  portion  of  the  subclavian  which  is  situ- 
ated between  its  exit  from  the  superior  thoracic  aperture  and  its  entrance  into  the  scalene 
interspace. 

The  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  are: 

I.  The  vertebral  artery  (Figs.  539,  548  to  551,  and  696),  a  large  and  important  vessel 
which,  like  the  internal  carotid,  passes  to  the  brain  and  supplies  its  posterior  jx)rtion.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  commencement  of  the  subclavian  arch,t  and  passes  almost  ver- 
tically u{)ward  to  the  foramen  transversarium  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  being  situated  in 
front  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  longus  colli,  at  first  behind  the  common  carotid  and  subsequently 
behind  the  inferior  thyreoid  artery.  It  then  continues  its  vertical  course  upward  by  passing 
through  tlie  foramina  transversaria  of  the  fifth  to  the  second  cer\'ical  vertebra?,  lying  in  front 
of  the  emerging  si)inal  nerves.  It  then  passes  in  a  cur\'e  to  the  foramen  transversarium  of  the 
atlas,!  through  which  il  passes,  and  then  runs  almost  horizontally  in  the  vertebral  groove  upon 
the  ])Osterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  foramen  magnum,  lying  upon  the  posterior  atlanto-occipital 
membrane  in  a  triangle  formed  by  the  obliquus  capitis  superior,  the  obliquus  capitis  inferior, 

*  See  footnote  on  pa^c4i. 

jf  In  iifldition  to  the  o(easion«il  direct  origin  of  the  vertebral  arter}'  from  the  aortic  arch  (sec  page  41),  the  following 
anomalies  may  als<i  m  (  ur:  The  artery  of  one  side  is  frequently  much  smaller  than  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side;  it  may 
occasionally  be  double;  it  s<jmetimes  passes  partly  or  almost  wholly  outside  of  the  canal  in  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  cervical  vertebr;«\ 

J  Since  the  transverse  jirocess  of  the  atlas  extends  much  l)eyond  that  of  the  axis,  the  artery  must  run  upward  and 
markedlv  outward. 
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and  the  recms  capitis  posterior  major  muscles.  Above  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  the  artery 
pierces  the  posterior  atlanto-occipital  membrane  and  enters  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  fora- 
men magnum. 

In  the  cranial  cavity  ihe  vertebral  artery  is  situated  at  first  upon  the  lateral  surface  and 
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Fig.  551. — ^The  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  deep  layers  of  the  neck  and  of  the  axilla.     (Sixth  layer  of  neck, 

deeper  layer  of  the  axilla,  see  also  Fig.  552.) 
The  greater  portions  of  the  infrahyoid  muscles  and  of  the  common  carotid  artery  have  been  removed;  the  clavicle 
has  been  disarticulated  at  the  sternoclavicular  joint  and  sawn  through  at  about  its  middle.    The  pectoralis  major  and 
minor  have  been  divided  and  the  deltoid  incised  along  the  deltoid  branch  of  the  thoraco-acromial  artery.     *  —  Accessory 
sympathetic  ganglion. 

Fig.  552. — The  deeper  layer  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  axilla. 

The  pectoralis  major  has  been  divided  (as  has  the  sternocleidomastoidcus  in  the  neck)  and  reflected  to  either  side. 


then  in  front  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     At  the  junction  of  the  medulla  with  the  pons  the  arteries 
of  the  two  sides  unite  at  an  acute  angle  to  form  the  unpaired  basilar  artery. 

The  chief  ramification  of  the  vertebral  artery  takes  place  in  the  cranial  cavity.  In  the 
neck  it  gives  off  only  a  few  unimportant  branches;  these  are: 

(a)  Spinal  branches,  which  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  of  the  cervical  column 
to  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  and  to  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

{b)  Muscular  branches  (Fig.  696),  several  small  vessels  which  pass  to  the  nuchal  muscles 
and  anastomose  with  the  occipital,  the  deep  ccn^ical,  and  the  ascending  cervical  arteries. 

(c)  A  meningeal  branch  (Fig.  679)  passes  through  the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the  neigh- 
boring portions  of  the  dura  mater. 

In  the  cranial  cavity  the  artery  gives  off: 

((/)  The  posterior  spinal  artery  (Fig.  549),  a  very  slender  twig  arising  at  the  level  of  the 
foramen  magnum  and  uniting  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  spinal  cord  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  to  form  an  elongated  network,  which  is  continued  throughout  the  thoracic  and 
lumbar  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  by  anastomoses  with  the  spinal  branches  of  other  arteries 
(see  below). 

{v)  The  anterior  spinal  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549)  is  larger  than  the  preceding  vessel  and, 
after  a  short  course,  joins  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  a  single  artery,  which  runs 
downward  in  a  tortuous  manner  in  front  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
is  continued  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  cord  by  the  spinal  branches  of  the  vertebral,  inter-^ 
costal,  and  lumbar  arteries.  Some  of  its  branches  penetrate  the  spinal  cord  through  the  anterior 
median  fissure,  while  others  form  transverse  anastomoses  in  the  pia  mater  with  the  branches 
of  the  posterior  spinal  arteries. 

Before  tlie  vertebral  arteries  unite  to  form  the  basilar,  each  vessel  gives  off  one  of  the  cere- 
bellar arteries. 

(/)  The  posterior  injeri<yr  cerebellar  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549)  arises  at  the  lateral  surface 
of  tlie  medulla  oblongata,  frecjuently  below  the  preceding  vessel,  and  is  much  larger  than  either 
the  anterior  or  tlie  posterior  spinal  branches.  It  passes  laterally,  backward,  and  downward  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  and  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum;  it  also  gives  off  slender  twigs  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  Basilar  Artery. — The  basilar  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549)  is  formed  by  the  junction  at 
an  acute  angle  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries,  at  the  dividing-line  between  the  medulla  and  the 
pons.     It  is  a  large  single  vessel  which  runs  over  the  clivus,  and  along  the  antero-inferior  surface 
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After  passing  through  the  superior  thoracic  aperture  the  subclavian  artery  passes  upward 
and  outward  over  the  pleural  cupola,  resting  in  the  subclavian  groove  of  the  lung  (during  deep 
inspiration).  In  the  neck  it  forms  a  marked  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upward, 
and  passes  over  the  first  rib  in  the  subclavian  groove.  At  the  same  time  it  passes  through  the 
scalene  interspace  and,  together  with  the  brachial  plexus,  is  situated  between  the  scalenus  anterior 
and  the  scalenus  medius,  the  scalenus  anterior  separating  it  from  the  subclavian  vein,  which 
is  in  front  and  somewhat  medial.  In  addition  to  the  scalenus  anterior  the  artery  is  also  covered 
by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  intermediate  tendon  of  the  omohyoideus,  and  the  stemocleido- 
mastoideus.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  scalenus  anterior  the  subclavian  artery  is  rather  superfi- 
cially placed  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  although  it  is  not  immediately  beneath  the  skin  and 
platysma,  but  is  covered  also  by  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia,  by  fatty  tissue,  and  by 
lymphatic  glands,  and  in  this  situation  it  is  also  in  relation  above  with  the  brachial  plexus,  which 
accompanied  it  in  its  passage  through  the  scalene  interspace.  The  vessel  then  passes  over  the 
first  rib,  lateral  to  the  subclavian  vein,  medial  to  the  brachial  plexus,  and  behind  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle,  to  become  the  axillary  artery. 

The  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  show  an  inclination  to  arise  in  groups  from  short 
common  vessels,  which  are  designated  as  trunks.  There  are  usually  two  such  vessels — the 
costocervical  trunk  and  the  larger  thyreocervical  trunk.  The  origins  of  the  branches  are,  however, 
very  variable  and  one  artery  frequently  replaces  another  either  wholly  or  in  part.*  Almost  all 
the  branches  arise  from  a  very  circumscribed  portion  of  the  artery,  since  no  large  vessel  arises 
within  the  thorax  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  artery  gives  off  only  the  transverse  cervical 
artcr^'.  All  the  remaining  branches  arise  from  that  portion  of  the  subclavian  which  is  situ- 
ated between  its  exit  from  the  superior  thoracic  aperture  and  its  entrance  into  the  scalene 
interspace. 

The  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  are: 

I.  The  vertebral  artery  (Figs.  539,  548  to  551,  and  696),  a  large  and  important  vessel 
which,  like  the  internal  carotid,  passes  to  the  brain  and  supplies  its  posterior  portion.  It  arises 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  commencement  of  the  subclavian  arch,t  and  passes  almost  ver- 
tically upward  to  the  foramen  transversarium  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  being  situated  in 
front  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  longus  colli,  at  first  behind  the  common  carotid  and  subsequently 
behind  the  inferior  thyreoid  artery.  It  then  continues  its  vertical  course  upward  by  passing 
through  tlie  foramina  transversaria  of  the  fifth  to  the  second  cervical  vertebrre,  lying  in  front 
of  the  emerging  sj)inal  nerves.  It  then  passes  in  a  curve  to  the  foramen  transversarium  of  the 
atlas, t  through  which  it  passes,  and  then  runs  almost  horizontally  in  the  vertebral  groove  upon 
the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  foramen  magnum,  lying  upon  the  posterior  atlanto-occipital 
membrane  in  a  triangle  formed  by  the  obliquus  capitis  superior,  the  obliquus  capitis  inferior, 

*  Sec  footiKno  on  page  41. 

'[•  In  addition  to  the  occasional  direct  origin  of  the  vertebral  artery  from  the  aortic  arch  (see  pcige  41),  the  following 
anomalies  may  also  occur:  The  artery  of  one  side  is  frecjuently  much  smaller  than  its  fellow  of  the  of>posite  side;  it  may 
occasionally  be  double;  it  sometimes  passc-s  partly  or  almost  wholly  outside  of  the  canal  in  the  transverse  j^rocesses  of 
the  cervical  vertebrie. 

J  Since  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas  extends  much  beyond  that  of  the  axis,  the  artery  must  run  upward  and 
markedly  outward. 
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and  the  rectus  capitis  ptsterior  major  muscles.     Above 

the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  the  artery 

pierces  the  posterior  atlanto-occipilal  membrane  and  enters  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  fora- 

men magnum. 

^^              In  the  cranial  cavity  the  vertebral  arlery  is  situated  at  first  upon  the  lateral  surface  and 
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of  the  pons,  being  situated  exactly  in  the  median  line  and  producing  the  basilar  pontine  sulcus. 
Upon  reaching  the  anterior  superior  border  of  the  pons  it  breaks  up  into  two  terminals  in  the 
interpeduncular  fossa.     All  of  its  branches  are  paired.    They  are: 

1.  The  pontine  branches  (Fig.  548),  small  direct  twigs  to  the  pons. 

2.  The  anterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549)  passes  transversely  across 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  pons,  usually  behind  the  abducent  ner\'e,  and  between  the  acoustico- 
facial  and  vago-glossopharyngcal  trunks,  and  ramifies  upon  the  anterior  superior  portion  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere. 

3.  The  internal  auditory  artery  (Fig.  548)  is  a  slender  vessel  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
preceding  and  accompanies  the  acoustic  nerve  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus  to  the  internal 
ear.  It  anastomoses  with  the  stylomastoid  branch  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery.  (For  further 
details  sec  **The  Ear.") 

4.  The  superior  cerebellar  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549)  nms  almost  transversely  across  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  pons,  and  then  turns  upward  and  backward  to  ramify  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  and  on  the  superior  vermis.  Small  twigs  pass  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  the  pineal  body,  and  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle. 

5.  The  posterior  cerebral  artery  (Figs.  548  and  549),  the  paired  terminal  branch  of  the  basilar, 
is  separated  at  its  origin  from  the  preceding  vessel  by  the  oculomotor  nerve.  It  first  runs  out- 
ward and  somewhat  forward,  then  bends  backward  and  upward  around  the  cms  cerebri  until 
it  comes  to  lie  above  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  ramifies  chiefly  upon  the  concave  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes,  its  branches  extending  toward  the  convexity  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Shortly  after  its  origin  it  is  joined  by  the  posterior  communicating  artery  from  the  internal 
carotid  (see  page  32),  the  lateral  portion  of  the  arterial  circle  of  Willis  being  thus  completed. 
In  addition  to  the  branches  to  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  it  gives  off  slender  twigs  to  the  interpedun- 
cular fossa,  the  mammillar\'  bodies,  the  cerebral  peduncle,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  thalamus, 
•the  superior  coUiculi,  the  splcnium  of  the  corj)us  callosum,  the  inferior  horn  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle, and  the  chorioid  plexus  of  this  and  of  the  third  ventricle. 

2.  The  internal  mammary  artery  (Figs.  539,  550,  and  553)  arises  from  the  subclavian 
almost  exactly  opposite  the  vertebral  and  from  the  concavity  of  the  beginning  of  the  subclavian 
arch.  It  passes  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pleural  cupola,  behind  the  subclavian  vein,  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternoclavicular  joint  and  of  the  muscles  arising  in  this  situation  (the 
stemohyoideus  and  the  stcmoth\Teoi(icus).  It  then  j)asscs  almost  directly  downward  upon  the 
jx)sterior  surface  of  the  costal  cartilages,  about  i  cm.  from  the  sternal  margin,  being  in  relation 
posteriorly  with  the  costal  pleura  and  the  transversus  tlioracis,  and  at  the  level  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  costal  cartilage  divides  into  its  terminals.  The  artery  sends  numerous  branches  to  the 
anterior  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  to  llie  thoracic  viscera,  to  the  ])ericardium,  and  to  the 
diaphragm,  all  the  branches  being  given  olT  after  the  arter}-  enters  the  superior  thoracic  aperture. 
The  branches  are: 

(a)  The  anterior  mediastinal  arteries,  small  twigs  which  pass  to  the  lymphatic  nodes  situated 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  to  the  large  vessels. 

(b)  The   thymic  arteries ,  small  branches  to  the  thymus  gland. 


Injrrior  rpigasirk  art. 

Fk.  553.— The  course  and   branches  of  ihe  inttrnal  mammary  arury.     The  poslerior  Ihoradc  and  abdominal 
walls  have   been  removed  by  a  fron^l  seclion.     The  anastomosing  branches  of  the  superior  and   inferior  epigaslric 
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(c)  The  bronchial  branches  go  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  and  follow  the  bronchus 
to  the  pulmonary  hilus,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  bronchial  arteries  from  the  aorta. 

(d)  The  pericardiacophrenic  artery  (comes  nervi  phrenict)  (Fig.  701)  is  a  very  long  slender 
vessel  which,  together  with  the  phrenic  nerve,  passes  downward  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
pericardium,  covered  by  the  pericardiac  pleura,  and  ramifies  in  the  pericardium  and  also  in 
the  diaphragm. 

(e)  The  perforating  branches  (Fig.  593),  seven  to  eight  in  number,  pierce  the  internal  inter- 
costal muscles  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  give  off  cutaneous  branches 
to  the  integument  of  the  chest  and  muscular  branches  to  the  thoracic  musculature  (pectoralis 
major).  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  perforating  branches  in  the  female  ^ive  off  mammary  branches 
to  the  mammar}'  gland;  the  first  is  frequently  of  considerable  size  and  makes  its  appearance 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  stemocleidomastoideus.  The  perforating  branches  also  give  off 
small  sternal  branches  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum. 

(/)  The  anterior  intercostal  arteries  (Fig.  553)  run  in  the  anterior  portions  of  the  upper 
five  or  six  intercostal  spaces  and  anastomose  with  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  posterior  inter- 
costal arteries  from  the  aorta. 

(g)  The  musculophrenic  artery  (Fig.  553),  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  mam- 
mary, passes  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  costal  origin  of  the  diaphragm  and  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  costal  arch,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  costal  cartilages.  It  gives  off  the  anterior 
intercostal  branches  for  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  intercostal  spaces,  and  sends  numerous 
muscular  branches  to  the  costal  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the 
transversus  abdominis. 

(h)  The  superior  epigastric  artery  (Fig.  553)  is  the  real  termination  of  the  internal  mammary 
and  extends  to  the  abdomen  in  the  direction  of  its  parent  trunk.  At  the  level  of  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  it  passes  through  the  space  between  the  costal  and  sternal  portions  of  the  diaphragm 
and  sinks  into  the  substance  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  which  it  supplies.  Within  this  muscle 
numerous  small  twigs  of  the  vessel  anastomose  with  the  inferior  epigastric  artery  from  the 
external  iliac,  an  anastomosis  between  the  artery  of  the  upper  and  that  of  the  lower  extremity 
being  thus  brought  about.  The  superior  epigastric  artcr>'  also  gives  off  fine  branches  which 
anastomose  with  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  in  the  falciform  ligament  of  the  liver. 

The  lateral  costal  branch  is  descrilx^d  as  an  anomalous  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  of  occasional  occur- 
rence. It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  the  anterior  intercostal  branches,  usually  at  the  level  of  the  third  rib, 
and  passes  downward  and  outward  as  far  as  the  fifth  rib. 

3.  The  thyreocervical  trunk  (Figs.  539,  550,  and  551)  arises  immediately  lateral  to  the 
vertebral  artery  from  the  convcxitv  of  the  arch  of  the  subclavian.  It  is  a  short,  thick  trunk  which 
usually  breaks  up  into  four  arieries,  although  occasionally  one  or  more  of  these  may  arise  inde- 
pendently from  the  subclavian  artery  itself.  The  direct  continuation  of  the  trunk,  the  inferior 
thyreoid  artery^  is  the  largest  of  these  branches,  while  the  other  three  appear  rather  as  accessory 
branches.  Two  of  them,  the  superficial  and  the  ascending  cervical  arteries,  often  arise  by  a 
short  common  stem;  the  fourth,  the  transverse  scapular  artery^  is  a  distinctly  separate  branch 
of  the  trunk  and  is  the  branch  of  all  others  which  most  frequently  springs  directly  from  the  trunk 
of  the  subclavian. 
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(a)  The  inferior  thyreoid  artery  (Figs.  539,  551,  588,  and  694)  is  a  rather  large  vessel,  which 
at  first  passes  vertically  upward  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  scalenus  anterior  and  behind  the 
common  carotid.  It  then  ciurves  medially  and,  in  front  of  the  vertebral  artery,  passes  between 
the  conmion  carotid  and  the  oesophagus  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  trachea  and  to  the  thyreoid 
gland,  where  it  ends  in  numerous  large  glandular  branches  which  enter  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  thyreoid.  From  one  of  these  twigs  proceeds  the  inferior  laryngeal  artery y  which  pierces  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  gives  off  pharyngeal  branches y  and  ramifies  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  larynx,  anastomosing  with  the  superior  laryngeal  artery  from  the  superior  thyreoid.  The 
inferior  thjrreoid  artery  also  gives  off  (Esophageal  and  tracheal  branches. 

(b)  The  superficial  cervical  artery  (Figs.  539,  550,  588,  699,  and  700)  at  first  lies  upon  the 
medial  surface  of  the  stemocleidomastoideus  and  of  the  scalenus  anterior,  and  then  runs  almost 
transversely  laterally  and  backward  through  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  approximately  parallel 
with  the  clavicle  and  rather  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the  superficial  cervical  fascia,  the 
platysma,  fatty  tissue,  and  lymphatic  glands.  It  ramifies  in  the  integument  and  neighboring 
muscles,  usually  extending  to  the  trapezius,  and  may  take  the  place  of  the  ascending  branch 
of  the  transverse  cervical  artery  when  this  vessel  is  unusually  small.  • 

(c)  The  ascending  cervical  artery  (Figs.  539,  550,  551,  and  700)  passes  upward  beside  the 
phrenic  nerve  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scalenus  anterior,  then  passes  upon  the  longus 
colli.  It  is  covered  by  the  stemocleidomastoideus  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  It  gives  muscular  branches  to  the 
neighboring  muscles  and  spinal  branches  to  the  vertebral  canal.  A  larger  deep  branch  is  occa- 
sionally given  off,  passing  to  the  nuchal  musculature  in  the  region  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
where  it  anastomoses  with  and  may  sometimes  entirely  replace  the  deep  cervical  artery. 

(d)  The  transverse  scapular  (suprascapular)  artery  (Figs.  539,  550,  552,  699,  703,  and  704) 
passes  transversely  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anterior  to  the  clavicle,  at  first  running  parallel  with 
the  superficial  cervical  artery  and  then  taking  a  downward  direction.  It  gives  off  small  branches 
to  the  neighboring  muscles,  passes  behind  the  clavicle,  sends  an  acromial  branch  through  the 
insertion  of  the  trapezius  to  the  acromi-al  rete  (see  page  49),  and  runs  over  the  superior  transverse 
scapular  ligament  to  reach  the  supraspinous  fossa.  It  finally  passes  into  the  infraspinous  fossa 
between  the  neck  of  the  scapula  and  the  inferior  transverse  scapular  ligament,  supplies  the  supra- 
spinous and  infraspinous  muscles  and  the  shoulder-joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  circumflex 
scapular  artery  from  the  axillar>\ 

4.  The  costocervical  trunk  (Fig.  550)  arises  as  a  short,  thick  stem  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  is  of  approximately  the  same  caliber  as  the  thyreocervical 
trunk.  It  runs  upward  a  short  distance  behind  the  scalenus  anterior  and  divides  at  once  into 
an  ascending  and  a  descending  terminal  branch. 

(a)  The  superior  intercostal  artery  (Fig.  538),  the  descending  terminal,  runs  downward 
in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  and  furnishes  the  intercostal  arteries  for  the  first  arid  second 
intercostal  spaces,  these  pursuing  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  remaining  intercostal  arteries 
(see  page  53). 

(b)  The  deep  cervical  artery  (Fig.  696),  the  ascending  terminal,  which  is  not  always  present, 
passes  backward  beneath  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  and  then  upward 
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behind  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  between  the  semispinalis  capitis  and 
scmispinalis  cen'icis,  to  the  level  of  the  axis.  In  addition  to  numerous  muscular  branches  it  also 
sends  sjtituil  branches  through  the  lower  intervertebral  foramina  of  the  ccnical  column  to  the 
vertebral  canal.  The  artery  anastomoses  wilh  branches  of  the  ascending  cervical,  with  the  verte- 
bral, with  the  occipital,  and  occasionally  also  with  the  ascending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical. 

5.  The  transverse  cervical  artery  (Figs.  539,  552,  696,  699,  700,  and  714)  is  the  only 
branch  which  arises  from  the  terminal  portion  of  the  subclavian,  and  its  size,  course,  and  origin 
are  quite  variable.  It  is  situated  deeply  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  in  front  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  scalenus  mcdius,  and  passes  between  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  In  front  of 
and  lateral  to  the  vessel  is  the  inferior  belly  of  the  omohyoideus,  as  well  as  lymphatic  nodes, 
fatty  tissue,  the  cervical  fascia,  and  the  platysma.  It  runs  laterally  and  backward,  giving  off 
muscular  branches  to  the  levator  scapulae,  and  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  trapezius  or  some- 
what beyond  it  divides  into  a  smaller  ascending  and  a  larger  descending  branch.  The  ascending 
branch  passes  upward  Ijetween  the  trapezius  and  the  levator  scapuhe  or  between  the  latter  muscle 
and  the  splenius,  and  anastomoses  with  the  other  nuchal  arteries  according  to  its  degree  of  devel- 
opment. The  descending  branch  runs  downward  along  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula, 
being  situated  between  the  rhomboidei  and  the  serratus  posterior  superior.  It  is  the  largest 
artery  of  the  back;  it  anastomoses  with  numerous  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  and  pierces 
the  serratus  anterior  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula  to  reach  the  subscapular  fossa. 

AVhen  the  transverse  cer\'ical  artery  is  anomalous,  it  is  most  frequently  replaced  by  the 
superficial  cenical,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  unusually  large.* 

THE  AXEXAKY  ARTERY. 

The  axillary  artery  (Figs.  539,  550,  552,  554,  555,  and  703}  is  the  continuation  of  the  sub- 
clavian through  the  axillary  fossa.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  vein  of  the  same  name,  which 
lies  medially  and  somewhat  anterior,  and  by  the  brachial  plexus  which  is  mostly  lateral,  but 
which  partly  surrounds  the  artery.  The  upjjer  portion  of  the  vessel  is  covered  by  the  clavicular 
origin  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  middle  portion  by  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor,  and  the 
lower  portion  by  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  axillary  artery  becoming  the  brachial 
at  the  lower  margin  of  the  latter  muscle.  The  upper  portion  of  the  axillary  artery  is  rather  close 
to  the  thoracic  wall  and  is  in  relation  medially  with  the  musculature  overlying  the  outer  surface 
of  the  thorax,  particularly  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  serratus  anterior.     The  artery  then 

•  [Bean  (Atner.  Jour.  Atial.,  Vol.  IV,  1905)  found  from  a  statislical  study  that  the  variations  in  the  origin  of  the 
brsQchcs  of  the  subclavian  artery  raighl  be  referred  10  five  different  types.  Two  of  these  types  included  57  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  examined,  one  of  them,  occurring  in  11  per  cent,  of  cases  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  and  in  only  8  per 
cent,  on  the  left  side,  having  the  inferior  thyreoid,  transverse  scapular,  and  superficial  cervical  branches  arising  from  the 
thjTeoccrvical  trunk,  while  the  transverse  cervical  arises  independently  from  Ihe  subclavian  behind  the  scalenus  anterior. 
The  other  principal  type  occurred  in  »»  per  cent,  of  cases  on  the  left  side  of  the  body  and  in  only  5  per  cent,  on  the 
i^ht  side,  and  was  characterized  by  the  inferior  thyreoid,  transverse  scapular,  and  transverse  cervical  branches  ari^g 
from  the  thyrcocervical  trunlc,  while  the  superficial  cervical  was  wanting,  its  place  being  taken  by  small  branches  from 
the  transverse  cervical.  In  a  third  I>pe,  which  occurred  in  11  per  cent,  of  cases,  and  about  equally  on  either  side,  the 
thyreoccrvical  trunk  gave  origin  lo  the  interior  thj-reoid  and  superficial  cervical  branches,  the  transverse  cervical  and 
transverse  scapular  both  arising  independently  from  the  subclavian,  the  former  behind  the  scalenus  anterior  and  the 
latler  distal  lo  it. — Ed,] 
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Fig.  554. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  upper  arm. 
Fig.  555. — The  siime  dissection  as  Fig.  554,  after  the  removal  of  the  veins. 

The  biceps  brachii  has  Ixjcn  drawn  outward. 


passes  away  from  the  thoracic  wall  toward  the  arm,  where  it  is  at  first  situated  between  the  inser- 
tion of  the  subscapularis  and  the  coracoid  process,  and  subsequently  between  the  insertion  of 
the  subscapularis  and  the  common  origin  of  the  coracobrachialis  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps. 
It  leaves  the  axillary  fossa  between  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  those  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  teres  major,  and  is  separated  from  the  integument  of  the  armpit  by  a  thin  layer  of 
fascia  and  particularly  by  the  axillar}'  l}Tnphatic  nodes. 

From  the  axillary  cavity  the  artery  supplies  branches  to  the  entire  region  of  the  shoulder 
and  its  ramifications  extend  not  only  to  the  thoracic  wall  but  also  to  the  back.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  axilla  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  thoraco-acromial  arter\^  and  its  branches,  the  jxDsterior 
wall  by  the  large  subscapular  artery,  the  inner  wall  by  the  lateral  thoracic  arler}',  and  the  outer 
wall  by  the  circumflex  humeral  arteries.  In  their  order  of  origin  the  branches  of  the  axillary 
artery  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  superior  thoracic  artery  is  an  inconstant  branch.  When  present  it  arises  from 
the  commencement  of  the  axillary  immediately  below  the  sulxlavius,  and  passes  chiefly  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major,  to  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  serratus  anterior.     When  absent  the  arler\-  is  replaced  by. branches  of  the  following  vessel: 

2.  The  thoraco-acromial  artery  (Figs.  539,  55*,  552,  and  699),  the  first  large  branch  of 
the  axillar\',  arises  at  the  upi)er  margjn  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  passes  anteriorly  to  the  pectoralis 
major,  which  covers  it,  and  after  a  very  short  course  breaks  up  into  its  branches. 

(a)  The  perioral  branches  (Fig.  552),  two  or  three  vessels  of  considerable  size,  to  the  pec- 
toralis major  and  minor. 

(b)  The  acromial  branch  (Fig.  552)  is  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  clavicular  portion  of  the 
deltoidcus,  but  subsequently  becomes  superficial  and  passes  to  the  acromion,  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  acromial  l:)ranch  of  the  transverse  scapular  arter\'  to  form  the  acromial  retc, 

(r)  The  deltoid  branch  (Fig.  699)  frequently  arises  with  the  precc^ling  l^y  a  short  common 
trunk.  It  is  superficially  situated  in  the  deltoidcopectoral  trigone  and  passes  dowTiward  along- 
side of  the  ce]>halic  vein  suj)plying  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  clavicular  portions  of  the  deltoid 
and  great  pectoral  muscles. 

3.  The  lateral  (long)  thoracic  artery  (Figs.  551,  552,  and  594)  arises  behind  the  pectoralis 
minor  and  runs  downward  uj)on  the  serratus  anterior  on  the  lateral  thoracic  wall  to  about  the 
level  of  tlic  fjfth  intercostal  space;  it  is  parallel  to  the  long  thoracic  nerve  although  considerably 
anterior  to  this  structure.  The  vessel  ramifies  chiellv  in  the  serratus  anterior,  where  it  anasto- 
moses  Willi  the  branches  of  the  thoracodorsal  artery,  which  also  pass  to  this  muscle.  It  gives 
off  external  mammary  branches  to  the  mammary  gland.* 

4.  The  subscapular  artery  (Fig.  703)  arises  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  insertion  of  the 
subscaj)ularis  and  is  tlie  largest  branch  of  the  axillary.     It  forms  a  short  trunk  which  runs  along 

*[Thc  laieral  thoraric  artery,  s<>  far  as  it  is  a  direct  l)ranrh  of  the  axillary  artery,  is  freciuenlly  wanting,  its 
place  Ix'ing  taken  h\  a  lar^e  branch  either  fn)m  the  thoraco-acromial  or  the  sul>scapular  artery. — Ki).] 
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the  lower  border  of  the  subscapularis,  gives  off  some  twigs  to  this  muscle,  and  divides  into  two 
large  branches: 

(a)  The  thoracodorsal  artery  (Figs.  552,  594,  and  703)  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  parent 
trunk,  runs  along  the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  parallel  to  the  axillarj-  border  of  the  scapula, 
giving  off  branches  to  these  muscles,  and  to  the  subscapularis  and  serratus  anterior,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  lateral  thoracic  artery. 

(b)  The  circumflex  (dorsal)  scapular  artery  (Figs.  594,  703,  and  704),  the  second  terminal  of 
the  subscapular,  passes  through  the  triangular  space  bounded  by  the  teres  major,  the  teres  minor 
(or  the  subscapularis),  and  the  long  head  of  the  tricci)s,  and  cun'cs  around  the  axillarj'  border 
of  the  scapula  to  reach  the  j^ostcrior  aspect  of  the  shoulder.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  sub- 
scapularis, teres  major,  and  teres  minor,  the  artcr}'  sends  branches  to  the  infraspinatus,  being 
situated  between  this  muscle  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
transverse  scaj)ular  artery  from  the  subclavian  by  l^ranches  which  pass  about  the  neck  of  the 
scapula  to  reach  the  suprasi^inous  fossa. 

5.  The  subscapular  branches  are  indei)endent  arteries  which  pass  from  the  axillarj'  to 
the  subscapularis  muscle. 

6.  The  anterior  circumflex  humeral  artery  (Fig.  703)  is  a  relatively  insignificant  vessel 
which  arises  at  the  level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
passes  outward  around  the  anterior  surface  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the.  humerus,  covered  by  the 
coracobrachialis,  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  the  long  tendon  of  the  triceps,  and  the  deltoideus, 
and  supi^lies  these  muscles  and  the  shoulder-joint. 

7.  The  posterior  circtmiflex  humeral  artery  (Figs.  504,  703,  and  704)  is  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  vessel.  It  arises  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  anterior  circumflex  artery,  and  passes  backward 
around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  throu^^h  the  quadrilateral  space  bounded  by  the  teres 
major,  the  long  head  of  the  tricej)s,  the  lower  border  of  the  sul:)scapularis  and  the  bone,  to  reach 
the  fX)sterior  aspect  of  the  shoulder  in  company  with  the  axillary'  nene.  The  arter)'  is  separated 
from  the  circumflex  scapular  artery  l)y  the  long  head  of  tlie  tricei)s  and  is  covered  by  the  deltoideus, 
which  it  supplies,  as  well  as  the;  long  head  of  the  tricej^s  and  articular  capsule  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  anastomoses  freely  with  the  deltoid  branch  of  tlie  thoraco-acromial,  with  the  anterior 
circumflex,  and  with  the  subscapular. 

The  region  of  the  shoulder  is  chiefly  su])plie<l  l»y  branches  of  the  sub<  lavian  and  axillary  arteries,  which  anastom<Mc 
freely  and  are  useful  in  forming  a  collateral  tirculation  when  the  hlood-stn-am  in  the  main  channel  has  l.ieen  interrupted. 
The  most  imjK)rtant  of  these  anastomosis  are:  (i)  The  trmisi'trM'  scafnihry  from  the  suhK:lavian,  anastomoses  with 
the  circumflex  scapular ^  from  the  axillary,  in  the  supraspinous  and  infrasjjinous  fossa.'.  (2)  The  transverse  scapular^ 
from  the  subclavian,  anastomoses  bv  means  of  its  acromial  brain  h  wiili  tin*  similarlv  named  branch  of  the  thoraco-acromial 
artery  to  form  the  acromial  n-te.  (.0  'I'he  <les«  ending  bram  h  «)f  tin-  transirrsc  art'ical,  from  the  suV>clavian,  anastomoses 
with  branches  of  the  thoracodorsiil  and  cirrumfltx  scapulur  arttrirs,  from  the  axillary.  The  individual  branches  of  the 
axillarj'  artery  also  enter  into  manifokl  anasi«>m<iS('S— c.i;.,  ('(/)  The  deltoid  l.»ranch  of  the  thoraco-acromial  with  the  pos- 
terior circumflex  artery  of  the  humerus;  (h)  the  hitrrdl  thoracic  with  the  ihcjracodorsal;  (c)  the  two  circumflex  humeral 
arteries  with  each  other;  {d)  the  posterior  circumflex  humeral  with  the  subscapular  and  circumflex  scapular  arteries. 
Other  anastomoses  exist  between  several  of  the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  passing  to  the  thoracic  wall  (the  lateral 
thoracic,  the  thoracodorsal)  and  the  lateral  lulaneous  branchts  «»f  the  a»»rtic  intercostals.  Finally,  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps  contains  anastomoses  V>etween  the  brant  Iks  (»f  the  {»osterior  cinumflex  humeral  artery  and  twigs  of  the  deep 
brachial  artery  from  the  Ijrachial  itself. 
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Fig.  sS^- — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  upper  arm  (superficial  layer). 
Fig.  557- — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  upper  arm  (deep  layer). 
♦  =  Divided  twig  of  deltoid  branch  of  deep  brachial  artery.     **  =  A  portion  of  the  triangular  space. 


THE   BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

The  brachial  artery  (Figs.  554  to  557  and  705  to  707),  the  immediate  continuation  of  the 
axillary,  runs  in  the  medial  bicipital  sulcus  immediately  beneath  the  fascia,  the  subcutaneous 
veins  and  ner\'es,  and  the  integument.  It  passes  almost  directly  downward  into  the  cubital 
fossa,  in  the  depths  of  which  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches — the  radial  and  the  ulnar 
arteries.  As  it  lies  in  the  medial  bicipital  sulcus  the  artery  has  a  number  of  important  relations 
in  aCddition  to  that  with  the  biceps.  At  its  commencement  it  is  medial  to  the  insertion  of  the 
coracobrachialis,  lower  dowTi  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the  brachialis,  and  the  termination  of  the 
artery  rests  upon  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  and  is  covered  by  the  lacertus  fibrosus.  The 
site  of  bifurcaton  is  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis,  between  the  pronator  teres  and  the 
tendon  of  insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  brachial  veins  and  by  the  median  ncr\'e,  the  latter 
structure  being  at  first  lateral,  crossing  the  arterj'  at  an  acute  angle  below  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  and  finally  taking  a  medial  position  in  the  cubital  fossa.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  arm 
the  ulnar  ner\'e  is  near  the  medial  surface  of  the  artery. 

But  few  large  branches  arc  given  off  by  the  brachial  arterj'.  With  the  exception  of  ten  or 
twelve  muscular  branches  (particularly  to  the  biceps)  it  gives  origin  to  the  following  three  vessels, 
of  which  the  fu^t  is  the  only  one  of  considerable  size: 

I.  The  deep  brachial  (superior  profunda)  artery  (Figs.  554  to  557)  arises  as  a  short 
thick  trunk  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  upper  border  of  the  medial  head  of  the  triceps  and  ap- 
proaches the  radial  nerve,  which  it  accompanies  at  first  between  the  long  and  medial  heads  of 
the  triceps  and  then  between  the  medial  and  lateral  heads,  in  the  groove  for  the  radial  ner\'e 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  It  is  the  artery  for  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm, 
in  which  situation  it  divides  into  its  terminals.  In  addition  to  muscular  branches  to  the  triceps 
it  gives  off: 

(a)  The  deltoid  branch  (Figs.  556  and  557),  a  small  vessel,  occasionally  absent,  which  goes 
to  the  lower  and  posterior  portion  of  the  deltoideus. 

{b)  The  nutrient  arteries  0}  the  humerus,  several  small  branches  which  enter  the  bone  through 
corresponding  nutrient  foramina. 

(r)  The  middle  collateral  artery,  one  of  the  terminals,  usually  penetrates  the  substance  of 
the  inner  head  of  the  triceps  and  runs  in  this  muscle  to  the  cubital  articular  rete  (see  page  49). 

{d)  The  radial  collateral  artery  (Figs.  556  to  558  and  709),  the  second  terminal  of  the  deep 
brachial  and  its  actual  continuation,  accompanies  the  radial  nerve  in  its  groove  and  soon  divides 
into  a  volar  and  a  dorsal  branch.  The  volar  branch  passes  with  the  radial  ner\'e  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  elbow  and  is  situated  in  the  groove  between  the  brachioradialis  and  the  brachialis; 
upon  the  supinator  it  anastomoses  with  the  radial  recurrent  artery.  The  dorsal  branch  appears 
at  the  external  intermuscular  septum  together  with  the  dorsal  cutaneous  anlibrachial  nerve. 
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and  ramifies  in  the  triceps  and  in  the  integument  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm,  termina- 
ting in  the  cubital  articular  rete. 

2.  The  superior  ulnar  collateral  (inferior  profunda)  artery  (Figs.  554  to  557  and  705) 
arises  some  distance  below  the  deep  brachial  and  accompanies  the  ulnar  nerve  along  the  medial 
intermuscular  septum  as  far  as  the  olecranon,  giving  off  branches  to  the  medial  head  of  the  triceps 
and  terminating  in  the  cubital  articular  rete. 

3.  The  inferior  ulnar  collateral  (anastomotica  magna)  artery  (Figs.  554  to  557  and 
705  to  707)  arises  far  below  the  preceding  vessels,  just  above  the  internal  condyle,  and  runs 
downward  and  medially  in  front  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  brachialis  toward  the  lower  part  of 
the  medial  intermuscular  septum,  which  it  pierces  to  reach  the  inferior  humeral  epiphysis.  It 
gives  off  numerous  muscular  branches,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  preceding  vessels 
and  with  the  ulnar  recurrent  arteries  in  the  cubital  articular  rete. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  artery  are  subject  to  manifc^ld  variations.  Either  ulnar  collateral  artery  may  replace 
its  fellow  or  they  may  both  arise  from  the  deep  brachial,  together  with  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  (the  subscapular 
and  the  circumflex  humeral  arteries).     In  Fig.  557  a  variant  of  the  origin  of  the  terminals  of  the  deep  brachialis  shown. 

THE  ARTERIES   OF   THE   FOREARM. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  the  brachial  arter}-  divides  in  the  cubital  fossa  into  two  terminal 
branches — the  radial  and  the  ulnar  arteries  (Figs.  558,  559,  and  705  to  709).  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  the  brachial  artery  gives  off  a  large  branch  in  the  cubital  fossa,  the  radial 
artery,  and  then  runs  a  short  distance  before  dividing  into  its  terminal  branches — the  ulnar 
artery  (in  a  restricted  sense)  and  the  common  interosseous  arter\'.  This  conception  is  supported 
by  some  of  the  numerous  anomalies  of  the  arteries  of  the  forearm. 

The  radial  artery  supplies  the  radial  side  of  the  anterior  surface  and  the  radial  border  of 
the  forearm,  passes  to  the  back  of  the  hand  to  form  its  chief  artery,  and  is  also  concerned  in 
the  supply  of  the  palm.  The  ulnar  artery  by  means  of  its  interosseous  branch  supplies  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  forearm,  the  vessel  itself  supplying  the  ulnar  border  and  the  ulnar  half 
of  the  anterior  surface,  and  also  forming  the  chief  arter}^  of  the  palm.  But  few  branches  of 
the  ulnar  artery  reach  the  back  of  the  hand  and  these  do  not  extend  any  great  distance  beyond 
the  wrist.  All  the  proximal  branches  of  both  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  cubital  articular  rete. 

In  scarcely  any  other  location  in  the  Inxly  are  anomalies  so  frc(juent  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  forearm.  The  most 
important  is  a  high  division  of  the  brachial  — /.f.,  the  radial  artery  arisi'S  at  some  point  in  the  upper  arm  and  pursues 
a  superficial  course  to  the  forearm,  frequently  Ix'ing  situated  vvvn  in  front  of  the  larertus  fibrosus.  Sometimes  an  artery 
branches  off  from  the  brachial  and  sulise(|ucntly  unitis  with  it  in  the  cubital  fossa  (vas  aberrans);  if  it  join  the  radial 
artery  in  this  situation  the  first-mentioned  anomaly  is  produced.  More  rarely  the  ulnar  artery  arises  in  this  manner 
an<l  runs  superficially,  in  front  of  the  suj)rrfi(ial  flixors,  the  vessel  then  c(jrresponding  only  to  the  ulnar  artery  in  the 
restricted  sense-,  while  the  common  interosstous  arlt-ry  rc])res«'nts  the  it-rmination  of  the  trunk  of  the  brachial.  This 
latter  condition  may  alat)  obtain  when  the  radial  artery  and  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  restrit  ted  si*nse  arise  from  a  common 
superficial  trunk.  Not  infrecjuently  the  small  median  artery  is  replaced  V»y  a  larpe  vessel,  which  then  supplies  the  hand 
as  a  third  artery  of  the  forearm. 

[The  majority  of  these  anomalies  are  probably  to  be  r(rgarded  as  persistences  of  conditions  occurring  in  the  embryo. 
Thus,  at  an  early  stage  of  development  ])ut  a  singh*  artery  occurs  in  the  forearm,  the  brachial  Ix^ing  continued  directly 
downward  as  the  interosseous  artery.  From  this  arises  s<'( ondarily  the  median  artery,  which  for  a  time  is  the  principal 
artery  of  the  forearm,  and  finally  the  ulnar  artery  is  forme* I.     From  the  brachial,  high  in  the  upper  arm,  arises  a  supcrfi- 
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dal  brachial  stem,  which  passes  down  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  and  later  makes  a  connection  with  the  interosseous 
at  the  point  where  this  vessel  gives  origin  to  the  ulnar.  The  upper  part  of  the  superficial  brachial  then  normally  degen- 
erates, being  represented  in  the  adult  only  by  a  muscular  branch,  and  its  lower  part  becomes  the  radial.  Should  the 
original  superficial  brachial  persist,  however,  a  high  origin  of  the  radial  would, result.  A  high  origin  of  the  ulnar  might 
be  due  to  a  secondary  connection  of  the  original  ulnar  stem  with  the  superficial  brachial,  and  the  occurrence  of  a  large 
median  artery  is  a  simple  persistence  of  that  vessel  in  its  embryonic  condition. — Ed.] 

THE   RADIAL  ARTERY^ 

The  radial  artery  (Figs.  705  to  709)  arises  behind  the  lacertus  fibrosus  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  brachial,  xind  pursues  a  fairly  straight  course  toward  the  wrist-joint.  At  first  it  lies  between 
the  insertion  of  the  biceps  and  the  lacertus  fibrosus,  then  between  the  brachioradialis  and  the 
supinator,  and  lower  dow^n,  behind  the  brachioradialis  and  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
radii  teres.  Up  to  this  point  it  is  beneath  the  inner  portion  of  the  brachioradialis,  but  below 
the  middle  of  the  forearm  it  is  covered  only  by  skin  and  fascia  and  lies  in  the  groove  between 
the  brachioradialis  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis,  consequently  at  the  inner  (ulnar)  margin  of  the 
former.  Behind  the  artery  in  this  situation  are  the  flexor  poUicis  longus  and  the  pronator  quadra- 
tus.  With  the  brachioradialis  and  accompanied  by  the  superficial  branch  of  the  radial  nierve 
which  lies  upon  its  radial  side,  the  radial  artery  passes  do^Tiward  to  the  region  of  the  styloid 
process  of  the  radius,  this  part  of  its  course  being  that  in  which  the  pulse  is  usually  taken.  From 
here  the  artery  passes  to  the  back  of  the  hand  (Figs.  560  and  561)  between  the  radius  and  the 
tendons  of  the  abductor  poUicis  longus  and  extensor  pollicis  brevis,  runs  through  the  radial 
foveola  (the  anatomic  snuffbox),  and  passes  through  the  first  interosseous  space  to  reach  the 
depths  of  the  palm,  where  its  terminal  ramification  takes  place. 

The  most  important  branches  of  the  radial  artcrj'  arc  given  off  either  from  its  commence- 
ment or,  more  especially,  from  its  terminal  portion.  The  long  middle  portion  gives  origin  to 
muscular  branches  only. 

1.  The  recurrent  radial  artery  (Figs.  705  to  707  and  709)  arises  from  the  commencement 
of  the  arter}%  i)asscs  backward  and  upward  (proximally)  between  the  supinator  upon  one  side 
and  the  brachioradialis  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longus  upon  the  other,  ramifies  in  the  con- 
tiguous muscles,  anastomoses  with  the  volar  branch  of  the  radial  collateral  artery,  and  terminates 
in  the  cubital  articular  rete  (see  page  49). 

2.  The  muscular  branches  (Figs.  705  to  707)  are  (juite  numerous.  They  arise  from  the 
entire  Irnglli  of  the  radial  arter}'  and  supply  the  neighboring  muscles. 

3.  Tlic  superficial  volar  branch  (Figs.  562,  563,  and  705  to  707)  arises  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  styloid  process  and  pursues  a  superficial  course  into  the  palm,  being  covered  either  only 
by  the  fascia  and,  in  some  cases,  also  by  the  abductor  pollicis  brevis.  It  gives  muscular 
branches  to  the  thenar  eminence  and  joins  the  ulrtar  arterj'  to  form  the  superficial  volar  arch 
(see  pa^e  51). 

4.  The  volar  carpal  branch  (Fig.  563)  is  a  small  and  somewhat  inconstant  vDssel  which 
passes  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  volar  surface  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  radius  to  join  the  volar  car])al  rete. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  hand  arises: 

5.  The  dorsal  carpal  branch  (Figs.  560  and  561)  is  the  only  large  vessel  which  takes  origin 
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upon  the  back  of  the  hand.     It  is  occasionally  double  and  forms  the  chief  source  of  supply  of 
the  dorsal  carpal  rete. 

6.  Subject  to  great  variation,  but  usually  coming  directly  from  the  trunk  of  the  radial,  are 
the  small  dorsal  arteries  which  go  to  both  sides  of  the  thumb  and  to  the  radial  side  of  the  index- 
finger,  the  radial  and  ulnar  dorsal  digital  arteries  of  the  thumb  and  the  radial  dorsal  digital 
artery  of  the  index-fmger  (Fig.  560).  The  two  latter  vessels  may  arise  from  a  short  common 
trunk,  which  is  then  designated  as  the  first  dorsal  metacarpal  artery. 

In  the  palm  and  between  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  and  the  adductor  pollicis  the 
radial  arter>'  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches. 

7.  The  prificeps  pollicis  (Figs.  560,  561,  and  563)  is  the  common  artery  for  both  volar  mar- 
gins of  the  thumb  and  for  the  radial  side  of  the  index-finger,  giving  ofif  the  radial  and  ulnar  volar 
digital  arteries  of  the  thuml^  and  the  radial  volar  digital  artery  of  the  index-finger.  These  branches 
are  variable  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  partly  or  wholly  replaced  from  the  superficial  palmar 
arch.     The  artery  runs  along  the  volar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

8.  The  second  and  actual  terminal  branch  of  the  radial  artery  forms  the  deep  volar  arch 
(see  page  51). 

THE  ULNAR   ARTERY^ 

The  ulnar  artery  (Figs.  707  and  708)  arises  in  the  cubital  fossa  from  the  bifurcation  of 
the  brachial  (see  page  45),  and  at  its  origin  is  not  much  larger  than  the  radial,  although  after 
giving  off  its  proximal  branches  its  caliber  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  this  vessel.  It  nyis 
downward  to  the  wrist  upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  and  holds  a  relation  to  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  similar  to  that  of  the  radial  artery  to  the  brachioradialis.  Throughout  the  forearm^ 
however,  the  ulnar  arterj'  is  more  deeply  situated  than  the  radial. 

The  vessel,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  the  direct  continuation  of  the  brachial,  makes  a  gentle 
cur\-e  to  the  ulnar  side,  and  at  first,  accompanied  by  the  median  nerve^  lies  in  front  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  brachialis  and  at  the  ulnar  border  of  the  inserlion  of  the  biceps  and  then  upon  (in 
front  of)  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  being  covered  in  the  latter  situation  by  the  origins  of 
the  superficial  flexors  and  of  the  pronator  teres.  In  front  of  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus 
it  passes  almost  directly  downward,  and  at  the  same  time  .takes  uj)  a  position  in  the  groove 
between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the 
artery  is  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  lies  in  contact  with  it  upon  its  ulnar  side.  The 
arterj'  becomes  more  sui)erricial  as  it  })asses  downward  to  the  pisiform  bone,  at  the  radial  margin 
of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carj)i  ulnaris.  It  next  i)asses  over  the  transverse  carpal  ligament , 
immediately  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone  and  enters  the  palm,  where  it  is  covered  by 
the  fascia  and  the  palmaris  brevis,  and  forms  the  superficial  volar  arch  immediately  beneath  the 
palmar  aponeurosis.     The   branches  of  the   ulnar  artery  are: 

I.  The  recurrent  ulnar  arteries  (Fi.^s.  558  and  706  to  708),  usually  two  in  number,  may 
also  arise  by  a  common  trunk.  The  smaller  and  anterior  vessel  passes  in  front  of  the  medial 
ei)icondyle  of  the  humerus  to  tlie  muscles  arising  in  this  region.  The  larger  and  posterior  artery 
runs  behind  the  medial  cj)iconciyle,  gives  off  muscular  branches,  and  passes  between  the  heads 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  above  the  ulnar  nerve  to  reach  the  cubital  articular  rete. 
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Fig.  558. — The  superficial  layer  of  the  nen-es  and  vessels  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  forearm. 

The  extensor  digilorum  communis  and  extensor  digiti  quinti  have  been  drawn  slightly  to  one  side. 

Fig.  559. — The  deep  layer  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  forearm. 

The  extensor  digilorum  communis  and  extensor  digiti  (juinti  have  been  strongly  retractc<l  toward  the  ulnar  side, 
the  extensor  pollicis  longus  divided,  and  the  supinator  incised  for  a  short  distance  along  the  deep  branch  of  the  radial 
nerve. 


2.  The  common  interosseous  artery  (Figs.  706  and  707)  is  the  largest  and  most  important 
branch  of  the  ulnar,  and  may  arise  directly  from  the  brachial  when  the  origin  of  the  ulnar  is 
anomalous.  It  is  a  short,  thick  trunk  which  springs  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulnar  arter}' 
below  the  tuberosity  of  the  ulna  and  divides  immediately  into  its  two  terminal  branches.   These  are : 

(<z)  The  dorsal  interosseous  artery  (Figs.  558,  559,  and  707),  which  passes  alx)ve  the  upper 
margin  of  the  interosseous  membrane  through  the  interosseous  space  to  reach  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  forearm,  where  it  gives  ofif  the  interosseous  recurrent  artery.  This  latter  vessel  nms 
beneath  the  ancona.*us,  gives  off  several  twigs  which  pierce  the  muscle,  and  enters  the  cubital 
articular  rete.  The  dorsal  interosseous  artery  itself  passes  downward  between  the  superficial 
and  the  deep  groups  of  the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  ramifies  in  all  the  muscles  of  these  layers, 
and  sends  terminal  branches  as  far  as  the  dorsal  carpal  rete. 

(ft)  The  volar  interosseous  artery  (Figs.  558,  559,  561,  and  707)  runfi  downward  upon  the 
volar  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  covered  by  the  flexor  digitorum  profundus  and  the 
flexor  ix}llicis  longus.  It  supplies  the  overlying  muscles,  the  radius,  the  ulna,  and  gives  off 
branches  which  pierce  the  membrane  and  supply  the  deeper  extensor  muscles.  A  branch,  which 
is  usually  very  slender,  passes  to  the  median  ner\'e  and  pursues  a  markedly  tortuous  course  down- 
ward uix)n  the  ncr\'e  as  the  median  artery.  This  vessel  is  not  infrequently  large  enough  to  form 
a  third  artery  of  the  forearm.  The  volar  interosseous  arlerj'  ramifies  in  tlie  i)ronator  cjuadratus 
and  also  sends  fine  branches  to  the  volar  carpal  rete.  The  actual  termination  of  the  vessel, 
however,  pierces  the  interosseous  membrane  at  the  level  of  the  pronator  f[uadralus,  applies  itself 
closely  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  membrane,  gives  off  muscular  twigs 
to  the  deep  extensors,  and  ends  in  the  dorsal  carpal  rete. 

During  its  course  in  the  forearm  the  ulnar  arter}-  gives  off  the  following  branches: 

3.  Muscular  branches  (Fig.  707),  which  arc  numerous,  some  arising  even  in  the  cubital 
fossa,  and  which  su{)i)ly  particularly  the  pronator  teres  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 

4.  The  dorsal  carpal  branch  (Figs.  560  and  561)  arises  above  the  wrist-joint,  winds  around 
the  ulna  above  tlic  capitulum  to  reach  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpus,  aids  in  the  formation 
of  the  dorsal  carpal  rete,  and  gives  off  the  ulnar  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  little  finger. 

In  ilie  region  of  the  carpus  the  following  branches  arise  from  the  ulnar  arter}-: 
3.  The  volar  carpal  branch  (Fig.  563)  is  coverctl  by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  digitorum 
profundus  and  goes  to  the  volar  carpal  rete. 

6.  The  deep  volar  branch  (Figs.  562  and  563),  together  with  the  deep  volar  branch  of  the 
ulnar  nerve,  passes  between  the  muscles  of  ihe  hypothenar  eminence  into  the  i)alm,  where  it 
takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  deep  \oIar  arch. 

7.  The  actual  termination  of  the  ulnar  arterj'  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the  superficiol 
volar  arch  (see  page  51). 
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THE  ARTICULAR   RETIA   OF  THE   UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  Acromial  Rete. — The  acromial  rclc  (Fig.  704)  is  superficially  placed  between  the 
acromion  and  the  fibers  of  the  platysma  and  skin  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  practically  formed  by 
the  anastomoses  of  the  acromial  branch  of  the  transverse  scapular  artery  from  the  subclavian 
with  the  acromial  branch  of  the  thoraco-acromial  artery  from  the  axillarv. 

The  Cubital  Articular  Rete. — The  cubital  articular  rete  (Fii^s.  558  and  559)  is  one  of 
the  largest  articular  networks  of  the  body.  It  is  composed  of  a  superficial  network  situated  over 
the  humeral  epicondyles,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and  the  olecranon  (olecranal 
rete\  and  of  a  deeper  one  situated  between  the  triceps  tendon  and  the  iK>sterior  surface  of  the 
articular  capsule.  The  arteries  sending  branches  to  the  rete  arise  partly  proximal  to  the  joint 
and  take  a  distal  direction  to  reach  the  rete  and  i)artly  distal  to  the  joint  and  pursue  a  proximal 
course.  The  proximal  roots  of  the  cubital  rete  are:  (i)  The  radial  and  middle  collateral  arteries 
from  the  deep  brachial.  (2)  The  superior  and  inferior  ulnar  collateral  arteries  from  the  brachial. 
The  distal  roots  are:  (1)  The  radial  recurrent  artery  from  the  radial.  (2)  The  interosseous 
recurrent  from  the  dorsal  interosseous.  (3)  I'he  recurrent  ulnar  arteries  from  the  ulnar.  Not 
only  are  the  distal  and  the  proximal  l^ranches  of  the  same  side  connected  with  each  other,  but 
transverse  anastomoses  also  take  place  l^elween  the  rach'al  and  the  ulnar  branches. 

The  Volar  Carpal  Rete. — The  volar  cari)al  rete  (Fig.  563)  is  a  small  network  situated 
deeply  in  the  carpal  canal,  in  immtxliate  contact  with  the  articular  capsules  and  ligaments  of 
the  volar  surface  of  the  carpal  bones.  The  vessels  entering  into  it  are  of  small  size  and  arc  prac- 
tically all  derived  from  the  proximal  side.  They  are:  (i)  Twigs  from  the  volar  terminal  branch 
of  the  volar  interosseous  artery.  (2)  Tlie  volar  carpal  branrh  of  llie  radial  artery.  (3)  The 
volar  carpal  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery.  From  the  distal  side  the  volar  carpal  rete  receives  small 
recurrent  twigs  from  the  deep  volar  arch. 

The  Dorsal  Carpal  Rete. — The  dorsal  carpal  rete  (Figs.  ^()o  and  561)  is  much  larger  than 
the  preceding.  It  is  partly  superficial,  between  the  dorsal  carjjal  ligament  and  the  skin,  but 
the  greater  j)ortion  is  deeply  situated  l)elween  tlie  dorsal  surface  of  the  carpal  joints  and  the 
tendons  of  the  extensors.  The  following  arteries  and  twigs  enter  into  its  formation:  (i)  The 
dorsal  interosseous  artery  usually  ends  by  means  of  \  ery  small  branches  wliich  pass  to  the  superfi- 
cial fX)rtion  of  the  rete.  (2)  The  dorsal  terminal  branch  of  the  volar  interosseous  artery  forms 
a  considerable  source  of  su])])ly  to  the  {leep  ])ortions  of  the  network.  (3)  The  dorsal  carpal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  ulnar  half  of  the  rete.  (4)  The 
largest  afferent  vessel  is  the  dorsal  carpal  branch  of  the  radial,  which  also  supplies  the  majority 
of  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  hanrl  given  off  l)y  the  dorsal  carpal  rete  (see  page  46). 

The  Arteries  of  the  Hand. 

The  arteries  of  the  hand  ( Fig>.  560  to  ^()7,,  and  712)  are  not  distributal  equally  to  the  dorsum 
and  to  the  palm,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  richly  sui)])lied,  and  the  volar  arteries  also  nourish 
the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  llnger-tij)s.  The  volar  bram  hes  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  form 
curved  anastomoses,  which  are  known  as  the  superficial  and  deep  volar  arches,  the  former  being 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  ulnar  arter\',  while  the  latter  is  practically  supplit^d  by  the  radial.  Both 
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Fig.  560. — ^The  arteries  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  (superficial  layer). 

The  fascia  has  been  removed. 
Fig.  561. — ^The  arteries  of  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hand  and  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  forearm. 
The  tendons  of  the  extensors,  with  the  exception  of  those  of    the  abductor  pollicis  longus  and  extensor  pollids 
brevis,  have  been  divided  and  partly  removed.    The  greater  portion  of  the  dorsal  carpal  ligament  has  been  cut  away. 
♦  ="  Twigs  of  a  volar  digital  arterj'.     *♦  ^  Twigs  of  volar  digital  nerves  reflected  to  the  dorsal  surface.     +  =  Entrance 
of  radial  artery  into  the  palm. 

Fig.  562. — ^The  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  palm  (middle  layer). 

The  palmar  aponeurosis  has  been  removed  and  the  abductor  pollicis  breN^is  divided  along  the  superficial  volar 
branch  of  the  radial  arterv.     *  =  Anastomosis  between  median  and  ulnar  nerves. 
Fig.  563. — ^The  arteries  and  nerves  of  the  palm  (deep  layer). 

The  abductor  and  abductor  pollicis  and  the  flexor  digiti  quinti  have  been  divided;  the  tendons  of  the  flexors,  the 
median  ner>'e,  the  superficial  volar  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  the  superficial  volar  arch  have  been  removed. 


arches  give  off  arteries  which  course  longitudinally  through  the  palm  to  the  fingers;  those  given 
oflF  from  the  superficial  arch  are  termed  the  comfnon  volar  digital  arteries,  while  those  from  the 
deep  arch  arc  called  the  volar  metacarpal  arteries.  The  dorsal  arteries  are  known  as  the  dorsal 
metacarpal  arteries,  and  are  furnished  chiefly  by  the  dorsal  carpal  rete. 

Each  finger  receives  four  arteries,  two  small  dorsal  digitals  and  two  larger  proper  volar  digitals, 
the  dorsal  vessels  usually  arising  from  the  dorsal  metacarpal  arteries,  while  the  majority  of  the 
proper  volar  digital  arteries  are  derived  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  volar  digital  arteries. 
In  the  radial  and  ulnar  margins  of  every  finger  there  is  a  dorsal  and  a  volar  artery,  so  that  there 
is  both  a  radial  and  an  ulnar  proper  volar  digital  artery  and  a  radial  and  an  ulnar  dorsal  digital 
artery  in  each  digit.  The  dorsal  arteries  of  the  fingers  extend  only  to  the  proximal  end  of  the 
middle  phalanx,  the  distal  extremity  of  this  phalanx  and  the  terminal  phalanx  being  supplied 
by  the  volar  arteries. 

THE  ARTERIES   OF   THE   DORSUM  OF   THE   HAND. 

The  arteries  of  the  back  of  the  hand  (Figs.  560  and  561)  arc  derived  almost  entirely  from 
the  radial,  only  the  ulnar  border  of  the  dorsum  being  supplied  by  the  ulnar.  Passing  from 
the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side  the  following  arteries  should  be  noted: 

1.  The  radial  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  thumb  from  the  radial  artcrj'  (see  page  47). 

2.  The  ulnar  dorsal  digital  aftkry  of  the  thumb,  also  a  direct  branch  of  the  radial  (see 

page  47)- 

3.  The  radial  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  index-finger,  which  is  also  an  immediate 

branch  of  the  radial  (see  page  47). 

4.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  metacarpal  arteries  arise  indirectly  from  the 
dorsal  carpal  branch  of  the  radial  through  the  dorsal  carpal  rete,  and  run  along  the  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  dorsal  inlerossci,  ramifying  in  these  muscles  and  in  the  immediale  vicinity.  They  receive 
the  perforating  branches  of  the  volar  metacarpal  arteries  and,  thus  reinforced,  each  vessel  divides 
near  the  head  of  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bone  into  two  dorsal  digital  arteries,  thus  sup- 
plying— 

(a)  The  idnar  dorsal  digital  artery  0}  the  index  digit, 
(ft)  The  radial  dorsal  digital  artery  0}  the  third  digit. 
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5.  The  injerior  gluteal  (sciatic)  artery  (Figs.  577,  717,  and  724),  also  one  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  hypogastric,  likewise  passes  through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen,  but  below 
the  piriformis,  to  reach  the  gluteal  region,  where  it  is  covered  only  by  the  glutaeus  maximus. 
It  ramifies  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  gluta'us  maximus,  the  obturator  intemus,  the  gemelli, 
and  the  quadratus  femoris,  forms  the  trochanteric  rete,  anastomoses  with  the  superior  gluteal 
artery,  with  the  {X)sterior  branch  of  the  obturator  artery,  w-ith  the  circumflex  branches  of  the 
femoral  arter}',  and,  if  it  extends  downward  as  far  as  the  adductor  minimus,  also  with  the  first 
perforating  artery.  It  sends  one  or  two  slender,  markedly  tortuous  branches  downward  along 
the  sciatic  ner\'c,  the  arteria  comitans  nervi  ischiadici. 

THE  VISCERAL  BRANCHES. 

The  visceral  branches  of  the  hypogastric  artery  differ  in  the  two  sexes,  since  in  the  female 
there  is  a  large  branch,  the  uterine  arterj^,  to  which  the  homologue  in  the  male,  the  deferential 
artery,  corresponds  neither  in  its  origin  nor  caliber.  The  ramifications  of  the  internal  pudendal 
artery  also  exhibit  certain  differences  in  the  two  sexes. 

1.  The  umbilical  artery  (Figs.  568  to  570)  is  before  birth  not  only  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  hypogastric,  but  is  actually  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  common  iliac  artery;  at  first 
it  is  even  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  aorta  (see  Fig.  598).  After  birth  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  artery,  that  extending  from  the  vertex  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  becomes 
obliterated  and  forms  the  lateral  umbilical  ligament,  while  the  jx)rtion  between  the  hypogastric 
arter}'  and  the  bladder  remains  pervious  in  the  adult,  although  it  is  only  of  moderate  caliber, 
and  gives  off  the  superior  vesical  arteries  which  ramify  in  the  region  of  the  vertex  of  the  bladder 
and  in  the  middle  umbilical  ligament. 

2.  The  injerior  vesical  artery  (Figs.  568  to  570)  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the 
hypogastric,  above  the  pelvic  floor,  and  jjasses  to  the  base  of  the  bladder;  it  also  supph'es  in  the 
male  the  prostate  and  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  in  the  female  the  urethra  and  the  vagina.  In 
the  male  it  gives  origin  to  the  small  dejerential  artery,  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens,  enters 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  anastomoses  in  the  scrotum  with  the  testicular  artery. 

3.  The  uterine  artery  (Figs.  570  and  572)  passes  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  supravaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix  uteri,  sends  a  descending  vaginal  artery  to  the  vagina,  and  then  pursues 
a  markedly  tortuous  course  along  the  insertion  of  the  broad  ligament  into  the  uterus,  passing 
upward  along  the  lateral  surface  of  the  cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus  and  sending  numerous 
branches  to  the  muscular  wall  of  the  uterus  and  through  this  to  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
addition  to  branches  to  the  broafl  ligament  il  also  sends  an  ovarian  branch  along  the  ovarian 
ligament  to  the  ovar\%  to  anastomose  in  this  situation  with  the  ovarian  arter)^  and  a  tubal  branchy 
which  runs  in  the  mesosalpinx  to  the  tuba  utcrina,  the  greater  portion  of  which  it  supplies.  This 
tubal  branch  gives  off  a  slender  twig  which  accorn[)anies  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  to 
the  inguinal  ring. 

4.  The  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery  (Figs.  568  to  570)  arises  immediately  above  the  sacro- 
spinous  ligament  from  the  trunk  of  the  hypogastric  artery  (occasionally  from  the  anterior  division), 
and  passes  immediately  above  the  pelvic  dia[)hragm  to  the  rectum  and  the  levator  ani.  In  the 
male  it  also  supplies  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the  prostate  and  in  the  female  the  vagina.     At 
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Fig.  570. — ^The  vessels  of  the  female  genitalia  as  seen  from  the  left  side. 

Dissection  as  in  Fig.  569.     The  left  ovary  and  tube  have  been  drawn  forward  and  do^-nward,  the  right  o\'ary 
and  tulxr  upward.     *      Vaginal  branches  of  inferior  vesical  arlery. 

Fic.  571. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  i)enis,  spermatic  cord,  and  scrotum  as  seen  from  in  front. 

The  skin  and  the  greater  iK)rtion  of  the  fas(^ia  have  l.x?en  removed  from  the  penis;  the  vessels  of  the  right  spermatic 
cord  have  been  exposed  by  diviiling  its  coverings. 

Fig.  572. — The  arteries  of  the  female  internal  genitalia  as  seen  from  behind. 

The  lower  i)ortion  of  the  broad  ligament  has  Ix^en  removed,  the  left  ovarian  ligament  divided,  and  the  peritoneum 
of  the  mesosalpinx  removed  along  the  vessels. 


the  rectum  ii  anastomoses  with  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery  from  the  inferior  mesenteric 
and  with  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  arteries  (see  below).  It  is  also  connected  with  other  visceral 
branches  of  the  hypogastric  arlery  (the  uterine  and  the  inferior  vesical  arteries). 

5.  The  internal  pudendal  artery  (Figs.  56S  to  57 1 ,  72 1,  and  725)  is  not  a  pure  visceral  branch, 
inasmuch  as  it  also  supplies  the  perineum  and  the  region  of  the  anus.  It  is,  however,  the  chief 
artery  for  the  external  genitalia.  It  is  almost  always  the  termination  of  the  anterior  division  of  the 
hyi)Ogastric  artery,  and  })asses  to  the  gluteal  region  with  the  inferior  gluteal  artery  by  ])assing 
through  the  great  sacrosciatic  foramen  below  the  piriformis.  It  leaves  the  gluteal  region  through 
the  lesser  sacrosciatic  foramen,  winding  around  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrospinous  ligament, 
and  enters  the  ischiorectal  fossa.  At  the  outer  margin  of  this  fossa,  close  to  the  tuberosity  and 
the  inferior  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  above  the  falciform  i)rocess  of  the  sacrotuberous  ligament, 
the  arter}'  passes  forward  and  inward  toward  the  j)eriiieum  and  the  external  genitalia.  It  is 
covered  by  the  obturator  fascia  and  is  situated  close  to  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani  from  this 
fascia.     The  branches  of  the  internal  pudendal  artery  are: 

[a)  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  artery  or  arteries  (Figs.  724  and  725),  usually  sc\'eral  ])ranches 
arising  by  a  common  trunk,  pass  downward  and  inward  through  the  ischiorectal  fat  to  the  anus 
and  supply  the  musculature  (the  levator  and  sphincter  ani)  and  the  integument  of  the  anus,  as 
well  as  the  anal  jxjrtion  of  the  rectum  in  general.  They  anastomose  with  the  middle  hemor- 
rhoidal artery  from  the  hyi)Ogastric. 

[b)  The  perineal  artery  (Figs.  724  and  725)  i)asses  toward  the  median  line  of  the  perineum, 
l)arallel  with  the  superiuial  transversus  perinei,  giving  oiT  small  branches,  ramifying  in  the  mus- 
culature and  integument,  and  terminating  in  the  posterior  scrotal  (labial)  arteries,  whicli  represent 
the  suiHTficial  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  pudendal  artery.  Each  perineal  artery  is  at 
fir>t  lovered  by  tile  sui)erricial  transversus  ]>erinei,  and  then  passes  in  the  groove  betv.een  the 
bulbocavemosus  and  the  ischiocavemosus  with  the  nerves  of  the  same  name  to  the  posterior 
|)Ortion  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male  and  to  the  iX)sterior  segments  of  the  labia  majora  in  the  female. 

(r)  The  artery  oj  the  penis  in  the  male  (Fig.  724)  or  the  artery  oj  the  clitoris  m  the  female 
(Fig.  725)  is  the  actual  deej)  terminal  branch  of  the  internal  pudendal  artery,  and  is  naturally 
of  much  larger  size  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  continues  in  the  direction  of  its  parent 
trunk,  running  forward  and  inward  through  the  outer  ])ortion  of  the  urogenital  trigone  to  the 
lower  asi)ect  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  where  it  jnisses  between  this  structure  and  tlie  trans^'erse 
ligament  of  the  ])elvis  and  divides  into  its  terminal  branches,  the  dorsal  artery  oj  the  penis  (clitoris) 
and  the  deep  artery  0}  the  penis  (clitoris).     The  branches  of  the  artery  of  the  penis  are: 
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(a)  The  urethral  artery  is  the  largest  of  a  number  of  small  twigs  which  pass  to  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  and  to  the  deep  transversus  perinei. 

(ji)  The  artery  0}  the  bulb  0}  the  urethra  supplies  the  bulb  and  the  body  of  the  corpus  cav- 
emosum  urethra*  and  the  urethra  itself. 

(y)  The  dorsal  artery  oj  the  penis,  one  of  the  terminal  branches  and  a  paired  vessel,  accom- 
panies the  single  dorsal  vein  to  the  dorsum  of  the  male  organ,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  fascia 
of  the  penis,  and  passes  anteriorly  in  a  slightly  tortuous  manner  to  reach  the  corona  of  the  glans, 
where  it  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches.  In  its  course  it  gives  olT  twigs  not  only  to  the  skin 
but  also  to  the  glans  penis  and  to  the  corpora  cavernosa,  these  latter  piercing  the  albuginea  and 
anastomosing  with  the  branches  of  the  deep  artery  of  the  pern's. 

(d)  The  deep  artery  oj  the  perils  penetrates  the  corpus  cavemosum  from  the  medial  side, 
and  runs  forward  in  this  structure  near  the  se[)tum  penis,  anastomosing  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side  by  twigs  which  pierce  the  septum. 

In  the  female  the  artery  oj  the  clitoris  pursues  a  course  analogous  to  that  of  the  artery  of  the 
penis  in  the  male,  but  the  vessel  is  correspondingly  smaller.  Instead  of  an  arterj'  of  the  urethral 
bulb  it  gives  off  an  artery  oj  the  vestibular  bulb,  and  divides  into  the  dorsal  artery  oj  the  clitoris 
and  the  deep  artery  oj  the  clitoris.    The  latter  vessel  is  very  small. 

Slight  deviations  in  the  ramification  of  the  hypogastric  arter}'  are  very  common.  Neighbor- 
ing arteries  freciuently  arise  from  a  common  trunk,  and  the  lower  visceral  branches  (the  inferior 
vesical  and  the  middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries)  frequently  originate  from  the  internal  pudendal 
arter\'.  The  greatest  number  of  anomalies,  however,  are  exhibited  by  the  obturator  artery. 
The  most  frequent  of  these  is  the  origin  of  the  obturator  from  the  inferior  epigastric  or  by  means 
of  this  vessel  from  the  external  iliac  arter}',  as  has  previously  been  mentioned-  (see  page  62). 
It  may  also  arise  from  the  common  iliac  artery  (rare)  or  from  the  femoral  artery  (very  rare). 
But  even  when  it  has  an  anomalous  origin,  there  is  almost  always  present  a  small  normal  artery 
coming  from  the  hypogastric  and  joining  the  large  abnormal  vessel  in  the  obturator  canal. 

THE  EXTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

The  external  iliac  artery  (Figs.  568  to  570,  573,  574,  716)  continues  in  the  direction  pursued 
by  the  common  iliac  artery  and  extends  from  its  origin  from  this  vessel  to  the  inguinal  ligament, 
beyond  which  it  is  known  as  the  femoral  artery.  It  runs  from  above  downward,  from  behind 
forward,  and  from  within  outward,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  psoas  to  the  lacuna  vasorum, 
where  it  is  situated  lateral  to  the  femoral  vein  and  upon  the  iliojx^ctineal  fascia.  The  course  of 
the  vessel  is  slightly  curved,  the  convexity  being  directed  backward  and  outward;  it  is  separated 
from  the  psoas  muscle  and  the  femoral  nerve  by  the  iliac  fascia  and  is  crossed  in  the  male  by  the 
internal  si)ermatic  vessels.  Only  very  small  twigs  are  given  off  to  the  surrounding  structures 
until  just  before  the  artery  enters  the  lacuna  vasorum,  whc-n  il  gives  origin  to  two  larger  branches. 
These  are: 

T.  The  injerior  epigastric  artery  1  Figs,  ^i)^,  569,  570,  and  716)  arises  at  the  level  of  the  inguinal 

ligament  from  the  medial  surface  of  the  external  iliac.     It  runs  at  first  almost  horizontally  toward 

the  median  line  for  a  short  distance,  this  ])ortion  of  the  vessel  being  situated  behind  the  inguinal 

and  lacunar  ligaments  and  crossed  by  the  vas  deferens.     It  then  cur\TS  upward  and  outward, 

III— > 
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Fig.  573. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh  (superficial  layer). 
Only  the  fascia  has  been  removed.     *  =  Branch  of  femoral  nerve  to  pectineus. 

Fig.  574. — ^The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh  (middle  layer). 
The  sartorius  and  pectineus  have  been  divided.     *  =  Branch  of  obturator  artery  to  hip-joint. 


reaches  the  outer  margin  of  the  rectus  abdominis  above  the  pubic  symphysis,  forming  the  epi- 
gastric fold  (see  Vol.  II.,  p.  80),  pierces  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  nms  upward  upon  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  rectus  abdominis.  Above  the  semicircular  line  the  artery  passes  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  and  then  penetrates  the  rectus,  in  which 
it  ramifies  and  anastomoses  freely  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  superior  epigastric  artery 
from  the  internal  mammary  artery.  In  this  manner  there  occurs  in  the  substance  of  the  rectus 
abdominis  an  anastomosis  between  the  artery  of  the  upper  and  that  of  the  lower  extremity.  In 
addition  to  the  ramification  in  the  rectus,  the  inferior  epigastric  artery  also  gives  oflF  a  number 
of  smaller  branches: 

(a)  The  piibic  branch  is  a  small  twig  which  comes  from  the  first  part  of  the  artery,  runs  upon 
the  lacunar  ligament  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  superior  pubic  ramus,  and  at  the  symphysis 
anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and,  by  means  of  its  obturator  branch,  also  with 
the  pubic  branch  of  the  obturator  artery. 

(ft)  The  external  spermatic  {cremasteric)  artery  (Figs.  568  and  571)  arises  at  about  the 
same  level  as  the  pubic  branch,  and,  in  the  male,  passes  through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  sper- 
matic cord  and  its  coverings,  particularly  supplying  the  cremaster  muscle  and  anastomosing 
with  the  testicular  artery.  In  the  female  the  vessel  is  much  smaller  and  is  known  as  the  artery 
of  the  round  ligament. 

2.  The  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  (Figs.  573  and  574)  arises  almost  exactly  opposite  to  the 
inferior  epigastric  from  the  lateral  surface  of  the  external  iliac.  It  is  coverc*d  by  the  iliac  fascia, 
and  runs  upward  and  outward,  parallel  with  the  inguinal  ligament,  to  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium,  and  then  curves  along  the  iliac  crest  between  the  internal  lip  and  the  origin  of  the 
iliacus,  anastomosing  with  the  iliac  branch  of  the  iliolumbar  artery.  In  addition  to  branches 
to  the  iliacus,  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  artery  also  sends  branches  to  the  neighboring  portions 
of  the  flat  abdominal  muscles  and  partly  also  to  the  proximal  portion  of  the  thigh. 

THE  FEMORAL  ARTERY. 

The  jemoral  artery  (Figs.  573  and  574)  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  external  iliac 
artery  and  extends  from  the  inguinal  ligament  to  the  adductor  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus. 
After  passing  through  this  orifice  it  is  known  as  the  popliteal  artery,  so  that  the  external  iliac, 
the  femoral,  and  the  ix)pliteal  arteries  arc  really  one  and  the  same  vessel,  different  names  being 
applied  to  it  in  diflercnt  regions,  just  as  was  the  case  with  the  artery  of  the  upper  extremity  (the 
subclavian,  the  axillary,  and  the  brachial  arteries). 

The  position  of  the  femoral  artery  is  accurately  determined  throughout  its  entire  length  by 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  At  first  it  is  situated  beneath  the  inguinal  ligament  in  the  iliopectineal 
fossa,  between  the  two  muscles  which  bound  this  space  and  lateral  to  the  accompanying  femoral 
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vein.  Lateral  to  the  artery  is  the  femoral  ner\'e,  with  the  beginning  of  its  ramification.  The 
arten-  is  covered  by  the  superficial  layer  of  the  fascia  lata  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  usually  partly 
within  the  region  of  the  fossa  ovalis,  and  the  large  subinguinal  lymphatic  nodes  are  also  usuaUy 
immediately  in  front  of  it.  The  deep  layer  of  the  fascia  lata,  (the  pectineal  fascia)  forms  the 
sheath  for  the  femoral  vessels,  passing  behind  them  to  join  with  the  iliac  fascia  to  form  the  ilio- 
pectineal  fascia. 

Below  the  iliopectineal  fossa  the  femoral  artery  is  situated  in  the  femoral  trigone  formed 
by  the  sartorius  and  the  adductor  longus;  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  the  artery  passes  behind  the 
inner  border  of  the  sartorius  and  enters  the  adductor  canal  between  the  origin  of  the  vastus 
mcdialis  and  the  insertions  of  the  adductors,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  tendinous  [X)rtions  of  the 
fascia  lata.  The  femoral  vein  which  lay  medial  to  it  in  the  ilio[)ectineal  fossa  now  takes  a  position 
behind  the  artery,  and  with  this  relation  the  arterj'  reaches  the  adductor  opening. 

The  course  of  the  femoral  arter\^  is  usually  straight  and  almost  vertical,  although  it  may 
rarely  be  slightly  tortuous.  The  chief  branches  are  given  off  in  the  iliopectineal  fossa  and  the 
artery  then  diminishes  markedly  in  calilx*r;  the  actual  artery  of  the  thigh,  the  deep  femoral,  is 
also  given  off  in  this  situation. 

In  addition  to  the  deep  femoral  arter}^  a  number  of  small  cutaneous  branches  arise  in  the 
iliopectineal  fossa,  and  pierce  the  fascia  lata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fossa  ovalis.     These  are: 

1.  The  inguifwl  branches j  w-hich  supply  the  integument  and  the  lymphatic  nodes  of  the 
subinguinal  region. 

2.  The  superficial  epigastric  artery  (Fig.  600)  passes  upward  in  front  of  the  fascia  lata  and 
the  inguinal  ligament  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen. 

3.  The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery  (Fig.  600)  may  arise  in  common  \\\\h  the  preceding 
vessel.  It  ]>ierces  the  fascia  lata  near  the  fossa  ovalis  and  runs  parallel  with  the  inguinal  ligament 
to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  where  it  ramifies  in  the  integument. 

4.  The  external  pudendal  arteries  (Figs.  571  and  600)  are  usually  tw-o  small  vessels  which 
pass  transversely  inward  to  the  skin  of  the  external  genitalia.  Their  terminations  are  known 
as  the  anterior  scrotal  dabial)  arteries,  and  anastomose  with  the  corresponding  ix)sterior  vessels 
from  the  internal  pudendal  arter\'. 

5.  The  deep  femoral  artery  ^Figs.  573  to  575)  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  femoral  artery  and 
nourishes  the  musculature  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  from  the  jx)sterior  surface  of  the  femoral  artery 
and  passes  downward  in  a  slightly  tortuous  manner  into  the  depths  of  the  thigh,  as  a  short  thick 
trunk,  rapidly  diminishing  in  caliber  and  situated  lateral  to  and  behind  the  femoral  artery.  In 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  situated  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  iliopsoas  and  of  the  pectineus; 
in  the  lower  })art  it  is  close  to  the  femur,  ])et  ween  the  insertions  of  the  adductor  longus  and  adductor 
brevis,  and  its  terminal  branches  pass  through  the  adductor  magnus  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  thigh.  One  of  llie  two  large  circumllex  branches,  usually  the  medial,  sometimes  arises 
directly  from  the  femoral  artery,  under  which  circumstances  the  profunda  femoris  is  correspond- 
ingly diminished  in  size.     Its  branches  are: 

(a)  The  medial  circumflex  jemoral  artery  (Figs.  574,  575,  577,  and  717)  arises  from  the  first 
l^ortion  of  the  deep  femoral  (occasionally  from  the  femoral  itself),  passes  transversely  inward 
behind  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  and  gives  off  a  slender  superficial  branch  which  ramifies  in 
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the  anterior  adductors  (pectineus,  adductor  longus),  while  the  main  portion  of  the  artery  passes 
backward  as  the  deep  branch  between  the  iliopsoas  and  the  pectineus  and  courses  around  the  neck 
of  the  femur  above  the  lesser  trochanter.  This  deep  branch  gives  numerous  twigs  to  the  adductors, 
anastomoses  with  the  deep  branch  of  the  obturator  artery,  sends  branches  to  the  articular  capsule 
of  the  hip-joint,  ramifies  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  and  in  the  gluteal  region,  and  ends 
by  dividing  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch.  The  ascending  branch  passes  upward 
between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  gemellus  inferior,  anastomoses  with  the  gluteal  arteries 
and  partly  with  the  lateral  circumflex,  and  aids  in  the  formation  of  the  trochanteric  rete.  The 
descending  branch  passes  between  the  quadratus  femoris  and  the  adductor  minimus,  ramifies 
in  the  adductor  minimus,  the  adductor  magnus,  and  the  neighboring  flexors,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  gluteal  and  first  perforating  arteries. 

(ft)  The  lateral  circumflex  jemoral  artery  (Figs.  574  and  575)  arises  opposite  the  medial 
circumflex,  but  usually  at  a  somewhat  lower  level.  At  first  it  runs  almost  transversely  outward 
between  the  branches  of  the  femoral  nerve,  behind  the  rectus  femoris  and  in  front  of  the  insertion 
of  the  iliopsoas,  and  then  divides  into  a  large  descending  branch  and  a  smaller  ascending  branch. 
The  CLScending  branch  passes  upward  to  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  sartorius,  tensor  fasciae 
latae  and  rectus  femoris,  partially  supplies  the  glutaeus  mcdius  and  glutaeus  maximus,  and  extends 
to  the  vastus  lateralis.  The  larger  descending  branch  runs  downward  between  the  rectus  femoris 
and  vastus  intermedius  (in  front  of  the  latter  muscle)  and  ramifies  almost  wholly  in  the  quadriceps 
femoris.  In  addition  to  these  two  main  branches  of  the  artery,  twigs  are  given  off  which  pass 
horizontally  outward,  covered  by  the  glutaeus  medius,  and  run  around  the  neck  of  the  femur  to 
the  gluteal  region,  where  they  become  associated  with  the  medial  circumflex  and  the  gluteal 
arteries  in  the  trochanteric  rete. 

(c)  The  first  perforating  artery  (Figs.  575  and  577),  the  uppermost  and  the  largest  of  the 
perforating  branches,  reaches  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  by  piercing  the  adductor  magnus 
at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  muscle,  and  divides  into  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  branch.  The  ascending  branch  supplies  the  glutieus  maximus,  the  quadratus  fem- 
oris, the  adductor  minimus,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  adductor  magnus,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  gluteal  and  with  the  circumflex  femoral  arteries,  especially  with  the  medial  one. 
The  descending  branch  supplies  the  greater  portion  of  the  adductor  magnus,  the  flexors  (partic- 
ularly the  biceps),  and  the  origin  of  the  vastus  lateralis,  gives  off  the  superior  nutrient  artery  of 
the  jemur,  and  anastomoses  with  the  second  perforating  artery  and  with  the  muscular  branches 
of  the  femoral  and  i)oplitcal  arteries. 

(d)  The  second  pcrjoraiing  artery  (Figs.  575  and  577)  is  smaller  than  the  first.  After  passing 
close  to  the  insertion  of  the  adductor  brevis,  it  pierces  the  adductor  magnus  at  about  its  middle, 
supplies  the  deep  layers  of  the  adductors,  the  tlexors,  and  the  vasti,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
branches  of  the  other  two  perforating  arteries. 

(e)  The  third  perforating  artery  (Figs.  577  and  578)  is  the  terminal  branch  of  the  deep  femoral 
artery.  It  pierces  the  adductor  magnus  just  above  the  adductor  opening  and  gives  off  the  chief 
vessel  for  the  nourishment  of  the  femur,  the  inferior  nutrient  artery  of  the  femur.  It  sends  branches 
to  the  adductor  magnus,  the  short  head  of  the  biceps,  and  the  origins  of  the  vasti,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  neighboring  branches  of  the  second  perforating  and  popliteal  arteries. 
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During  its  course  ihrough  Ihe  ihigh  below  the  ilio])eclmeal  fossa  the  femoral  artcr^'  gives 
off  but  few  branches. 

6.  The  muscular  branches  (Figs.  574  and  575)  vary  in  number.  They  supply  the  sartorius, 
the  adductors,  and  the  quadriceps. 

7.  The  genu  suprema  {anastomotka  magna)  artery  (Tigs.  573  to  575)  arises  from  the  femoral 
just  before  that  vessel  passes  through  the  adductor  opening.  Il  runs  to  the  inlemal  condyle  of 
the  femur  under  cover  of  the  sartorius  muscle  and  in  company  with  the  saphenous  nerve,  to 
which  it  gives  a  small  saphenous  arUry.  It  gives  off  muscular  brancJies  to  the  neighboring  muscles, 
especially  to  Ihe  vastus  medialis,  and  below  the  internal  condyle  becomes  sui}erficial  and  sends 
articular  branches  to  the  knee-joint.  A  larger  branch,  occasionally  arising  independently  from 
the  femoral  artery,  traverses  the  vastus  medialis  and  also  ends  at  the  knee-joint  by  aiding  in  the 
formation  of  the  articular  rete. 

By  the  anaalomosrs  o(  the  drctunflcx  temora!  arteries,  of  the  obturator  arteries,  and  the  first  perforating  arlcrj' 
«nl)i  the  gluteal  arteries  and  with  each  other,  and  also  by  the  anastomnses  belwei-n  Ihe  hranches  of  the  fcinoral  and 
hypogastric  arteries,  a  large  number  of  paths  are  provided  in  the  posterior  gluteal  region  which  tnay  play  an  import- 
ant  role  in  the  development  of  the  collateral  circulation  after  an  interruption  in  the  continuity  of  either  the  femoral 
ur  the  Externa!  iliac  arteries. 

THE  POPUTEAL  ARTERY. 

The  popliteal  artery  (Figs.  37S  to  5S1,  and  718)  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  femoral, 
and  throughout  the  greatest  portion  of  its  course  lies  dc'eply  in  the  popUleal  space.  From  the 
adductor  opening  it  passes  at  first  downward  under  cover  of  the  semimembranosus,  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  femur,  to  the  upper  apex  of  the  lozenge-shaped  popliteal  fossa.  It  then 
traverses  this  space  diagonally  from  above  dowTiward,  being  no  longer  co\'ered  by  muscles,  but 
partly  concealed  by  the  popliteal  \'ein,  which  is  somewhat  lateral  to  it,  and  surroundqd  by  fatty 
tissue  which  separates  it  from  the  popliteal  surface  of  the  femur  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
articular  capsule  of  the  knee-joint. 

From  ihe  lower  apex  of  the  popliteal  fossa  the  artery  passes  in  front  of  the  two  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  lying  between  them  and  the  jxjpliteus,  then  in  front  of  the  tendinous  arch  of  the 
soleus,  and  finally  divides  at  this  level  in  the  popliteal  canal  into  it.s  two  terminal  branches,  the 
anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries.  In  addition  to  proximal  muscular  branches  which  arise 
from  ihe  artery  above  the  knee-joint  and  run  to  the  biceps  and  the  semimembranosus 
(anastomosing  with  the  third  perforating  artery),  the  fjopliteal  artery  gives  off  the  following 
branches : 

1.  The  lateral  genu  superior  (superior  external  arturular)  artery  (Figs.  578,  582,  and  718) 
arises  at  about  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space,  runs  transversely  outward  above  the  e.Ttcmal 
condyle  between  the  lower  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  and  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  and 
then  passes  forward  to  become  superficial  at  the  external  condyle  of  Ihe  femur  below  the  vastus 
lateralis.     It  ramifies  in  the  latter  muscle  and  ends  in  the  articular  rete  of  the  knee. 

2.  The  medial  genu  superior  (superior  internal  articular)  artery  (Figs.  575,  578,  and  582) 
arises  opposite  the  preceding  vessel  and  pursues  an  analogous  course.  It  rims  medially  between 
the  femur  and  the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus,  and  then  forward  between  the  femur 
and  the  gracilis,  sartorius,  and  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  adductor  magnus.     Below  the  vastus 
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Fig.  575. — ^The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh  (deep  layer). 

Dissection  as  in  Fig.  574,  except  that  the  rectus  femoris  and  the  adductor  longus  have  also  been  divided. 
*♦  —  Large  muscular  branch  of  the  deep  femoral  artery. 
Fig.  576. — ^The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  (superficial  layer). 

Only  the  fascia  has  been  removed.     *   -  Communication  between  small  saphenous  vein  and  branches  of  deep 
femoral  vein. 
Fig.  577. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  pK>sterior  surface  of  the  thigh  (deep  layer)  and  of  the  posterior 

gluteal  region  (middle  layer). 
♦  =  Communication  between  small  saphenous  and  deep  femoral  veins.     **  -  Divided  long  head  of  biceps. 

Fig.  578. — ^The  arteries  of  the  popliteal  space. 

The  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus  have  been  di\'ided  and  |>ortions  of  the  biceps  and  semimem- 
branosus removed. 


medialis  and  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  adductor  magnus  the  artery  becomes  superficial  at 
the  internal  condyle  and  then  descends  to  the  articular  rete  of  the  knee  after  giving  branches  to 
the  neighboring  muscles. 

3.  The  genu  media  {azygos  articular)  artery  (Fig.  578)  arises  below  the  middle  of  the  popliteal 
space  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  popliteal  artery,  pierces  the  articular  capsule  of  the  knee- 
joint  immediately  above  the  oblique  popliteal  ligament,  and  enters  the  interior  of  the  joint  to 
be  distributed  chiefly  to  the  cruciate  ligaments  and  to  the  alar  folds. 

4.  The  sural  arteries  (Figs.  578,  579,  and  718)  are  four  or  five  in  number  and  several  may 
frequently  arise  from  a  common  trunk.  They  take  origin  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  popliteal 
space  and  supply  the  triceps  surx,  being  especially  distributed  to  the  two  heads  of  the  gastro^e- 
mius.  Individual  branches  also  nm  superficially  in  the  groove  between  the  two  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius  and  supply  the  integument. 

5.  The  lateral  genu  injerior  {inferior  external  articular)  artery  (Figs.  578  and  582)  arises  from 
that  portion  of  the  popliteal  artery  which  is  in  front  of  the  gastrocnemius,  turns  laterally  and 
forward  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  origin  of  the  popliteus,  is  covered  by  the  outer  head  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  by  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  biceps,  sends  branches  to  these  muscles,  and 
terminates  in  the  articular  rete  of  the  knee. 

6.  The  medial  genu  injerior  {injerior  interfwl  articular)  artery  (Figs.  575,  578,  and  581) 
arises  op])Ositc  the  i)receding  vessel  or  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  passes  medially  beneath  the 
inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  popliteus,  then  forward  around  the 
lower  border  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  tibia,  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  pes  anserinus 
and  the  tibial  lateral  ligament,  gives  off  muscular  branches  and  twigs  to  the  ligaments,  and  descends 
upon  the  inner  side  to  enter  the  articular  rete  of  the  knee. 

THE  POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY* 

The  posterior  tibial  artery  (Figs.  578,  580,  581,  584,  and  585)  arises  at  the  bifurcation  of  the 
popliteal  artery  in  the  popliteal  canal.  It  is  the  artery  for  the  ix)stcrior  surface  of  the  leg  and 
for  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  represents  the  direct  continuation  of  the  popliteal.  It  passes  down- 
ward for  a  distance  of  3  or  4  cm.  between  the  soleus  and  the  tibialis  posterior,  when  it  gives  off 
its  largest  and  most  independent  branch,  the  peroneal  artery,  which  appears  to  be  a  third  artery 
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for  the  leg.*  From  this  point  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  considerably  diminished  in  caliber 
and  pursues  a  sh'ghtly  tortuous  course  dowTiward  between  the  deeper  layer  of  the  musculature 
of  the  calf  (the  tibialis  posterior  and  the  flexor  digitorum)  and  the  inner  segment  of  the  soleus, 
gradually  approaching  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  becoming  superficial  at  the  inner  margin  of 
the  soleus.  The  tibial  nerve  is  lateral  to  the  artery  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  vessel, 
and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  and  the  nerve  are  superficially  situated  beneath  the 
crural  fascia,  medial  to  the  medial  }x)rder  of  the  tendo  calcaneus,  and  behind  the  tendons  of  the 
tibialis  posterior  and  flexor  digitorum  longus.  Still  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  tibial  nerve, 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  enters  the  sole  by  passing  beneath  the  lacinidte  ligament  midway  between 
the  internal  malleolus  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendo  calcaneus,  and  beneath  the  abductor 
hallucis  (as  viewed  from  the  plantar  surface)  the  artery  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches, 
the  medial  and  lateral  plantar  arteries. 

During  its  course  down  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  artery  gives  off  numerous  muscular 
branches  to  the  soleus  and  especially  to  the  deeper  muscles,  and  also  some  branches  which 
pierce  the  interosseous  membrane  and  supply  the  anterior  muscles.  The  other  branches 
are: 

1.  The  fibular  branch  (Fig.  581),  a  large  muscular  branch  to  the  soleus,  which  runs  toward 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  fibula,  supplies  the  muscles  arising  in  this  situation,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  lateral  genu  inferior  artery. 

2.  The  peroneal  artery  (Figs.  580  and  581)  arises  at  an  acute  angle  and  passes  downward 
situated  deeply  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  leg;  its  course  is  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  poste- 
rior tibial  and  its  caliber  is  almost  as  great.  It  at  first  lies  between  the  soleus  and  the  origin  of 
the  tibialis  posterior  or  of  the  flexor  hallucis  longus,  and  lower  dowTi  between  the  flexor  hallucis 
longus  and  the  interosseous  membrane.  It  breaks  up  into  its  terminal  ramifications  below  the 
external  malleolus  at  the  outer  side  of  the  calcaneus. 

During  its  course  between  the  muscles  of  the  leg  the  peroneal  artery  gives  off  numerous 
muscular  branches,  particularly  to  the  soleus,  to  the  perona'i,  and  to  the  flexor  hallucis  longus, 
and  also  gives  origin  to  the  nutrient  artery  oj  the  fibula.  The  distal  as  well  as  the  terminal  branches 
are  designated  by  special  names: 

(a)  The  perjorating  {anterior  peroneal)  branch  (Fig.  582)  is  usually  but  a  small  vessel  which 
pierces  the  lower  j^ortion  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  ramifies  in  the  extensor  digitorum  and 
perona^us  tertius,  and  ends  in  the  lateral  malleolar  reie.  This  branch  is  occasionally  large  and 
either  partly  or  wholly  rei)laces  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot,  in  which  case  the  peroneal  artery 
is  also  unusually  large. 

(b)  The  commiinicaiing  branch  (Fig.  581)  i>asses  transversely,  joining  the  posterior  tibial 
artery.  It  runs  above  the  taloc  rural  articulation  over  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  in  front  of 
the  flexor  digitorum  longus,  and  ramifies  in  the  lx)ne,  in  the  calcaneal  tendon,  and  partly  also 
in  the  muscles. 

*  The  relation  of  these  vessels  may  also  Ixr  stated  by  saying  that  the  popliteal  artery  subdivides  into  three  branc  hes: 
the  anterior  tibial  artery,  the  ]K)sterior  tibial  artery,  and  the  peroneal  artery.  The  two  latter  branches  are  the  attual 
terminals,  the  first  branch  having  been  ])reviously  given  ofT.  [It  may  be  added  that  embryologically  the  peroneal  is  the 
primary  artery  of  the  leg  and  represents  the  original  <lirect  prolongation  of  the  jx)pliteal. — Ed.] 
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Fig.  579. — The  vessels  and  nen-es  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg  (superficial  layer). 

The  gastrocnemius  has  l)een  divided  and  reflected. 
F'iG.  580. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg  (middle  layer). 

Dissection  as  in  Fig.  579,  except  that  the  soleus  has  also  l)een  divide<l  antl  drawn  aside. 
Fic.   581. — The  vessels  and  ner\'es  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg  (deep  layer). 
Di-ssection  as  in  Fig.  580,  except  that  the  po[)liteal  canal  has  Ix^en  opened  and  an  obli(]ue  portion  excised  fi 
the  lower  j)art  of  the  flexor  hallucis  longus.     The  tibial  nerve  has  Ixren  drawn  to  one  side.     *  -   Muscuiar  branches. 
Fig.  582. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  leg  and  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

The  i)erona?us  longus  and  extens<ir  digitorum  have  been  divided  to  ex[K)se  the  division  of  the  common  peroE 
nerve.  The  extensor  hallucis  longus  and  the  peroneal  nerve  have  been  drawn  to  one  side  and  one  band  of  the  cnici 
ligament  removed. 


(c)  The  posterior  lateral  malleolar  artery  (Fig.  581)  joins  with  the  anterior  lateral  mallco! 
branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  to  form  the  lateral  malleolar  rete  (sec  page  75). 

(</)  The  lateral  calcaneal  branches  (Fig.  581)  are  terminals  and  unite  with  the  medial  c 
caneal  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  to  form  the  calcaneal  rete  (see  page  75). 

3.  The  nutrient  artery  0}  the  tibia  usually  arises  together  with  the  muscular  branches  a 
passes  through  the  nutrient  canal  to  the  medullary  cavity.  In  conformity  with  the  size  of  tl 
canal  it  is  the  largest  nutrient  artery  in  the  body. 

4.  The  medial  posterior  malleolar  artery  (Fig.  581)  sends  several  branches  between  the  flex 
tendons  and  the  mtemal  malleolus,  some  of  them  being  sui>erficial  to  the  tendons,  to  the  inten 
malleolar  rete  (see  page  75). 

5.  The  medial  calcaneal  branch  or  branches  (Fig.  581)  arise  just  before  the  bifurcation 
the  posterior  tibial  in  the  vicinity  of  the  laciniate  ligament,  and  pass  to  the  calcaneal  rete. 

The  two  terminal  branches  are  distributed  as  follows: 

6.  The  medial  plantar  artery  (Figs.  584  to  586)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminals, 
arises  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  i)Osterior  tibial  above  the  alxluctor  hallucis,  and  divides  ir 
a  small  superficial  and  a  larger  deep  branch.  The  superficial  branch  is  immediately  benea 
the  plantar  ai>oneurosis  and  ramifies  in  the  alxluctor  hallucis  and  in  the  integument;  The  di 
branch  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  great  toe,  and  at  the  base  of  this  digit  aids  in  the  forn 
tion  of  the  medial  jJantar  digital  arter}^  of  the  great  toe  (see  ])age  7()). 

7.  The  lateral  plantar  artery  (Figs.  585  and  586),  the  larger  terminal  branch,  runs  obliqu( 
across  the  ])roximal  ])ortion  of  the  sole,  situated  dee])ly  between  the  llexor  digitorum  brevis  a: 
the  quadratus  planla*,  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and  then  runs  rather  superficial 
togeilur  with  the  lateral  j)lantar  nerve,  through  the  lateral  plantar  sulcus.  The  termination 
the  artery  ])asses  between  the  abductor  hallucis  and  the  i)lanlar  interossei  into  the  depths  of  t 
sole,  where  it  i)ursue>  a  curved  course  as  the  j)laniar  arch  (see  J)age  75).  In  its  course  throu 
the  sole  it  <;ives  olT  branches  to  the  neighboring  muscles,  es])ecially  to  ihe  llexor  digitorum  brcv 
the  fjuadratus  planta-,  and  the  abductor  minimi  digili,  and  also  gives  origin  to  the  artery  for  t 
lateral  surface  of  the  fifth  digit,  the  lateral  plantar  digital  artery  jor  the  fijth  digit. 

THE  ANTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  (Figs.  581  to  583)  is  the  artery  for  the  anterior  asi)ect  of  the  1 
and  for  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  its  terminal  branch,  however,  extends  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
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THE    ARTERIES.  m^ 

arises  together  with  the  posterior  tibial  arter}'  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  artery  in  the 
jx)pliteal  canal,  and  immediately  after  its  origin  passes  forward  between  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
above  the  interosseous  membrane,  to  reach  the  anterior  asj^ect  of  the  leg.  Upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  it  passes  downward  medial  to  the  deep  peroneal  nen^e, 
being  situated  in  the  upper  ix)rtion  of  its  course  in  the  interspace  between  the  tibialis  anterior  and 
the  extensor  longus  digitorum,  and  in  the  lower  portion  between  the  tibialis  anterior  and  the 
extensor  hallucis  longus.  As  it  passes  behind  and  beneath  the  cruciate  ligament  to  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  it  is  crossed  by  the  extensor  hallucis  longus,  so  that  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg 
the  anterior  tibial  arter\^  is  situated  between  the  extensor  digitorum  and  the  extensor  hallucis. 
Ui)on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  artery  is  termed  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

During  its  course  in  the  leg  the  anterior  tibial  arter}'  gives  numerous  muscular  branches  to 
the  extensors.     It  also  givers  off  the  following  specially  namc^d  branches: 

T.  The  posterior  tibial  recurrent  artery  (Fig.  581)  arises  from  the  anterior  tibial  before  it 
reaches  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  ascends  toward  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
and  ramifies  in  the  soleus  and  in  the  adjacent  muscles.     This  arter\'  is  not  always  present. 

2.  The  anterior  tibial  recurrent  artery  (Fig.  582)  is  a  constant  and  rather  large  branch,  which 
takers  origin  from  the  anterior  ti})ial  just  after  the  latter  vessel  has  passc^d  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. It  ramifies  in  the  origins  of  the  extensor  digitorum  longus  and  tibialis  anterior,  and 
passes  upward  on  the  anterolateral  surface  of  the  knee-joint  to  terminate  in  the  articular  rete  of 
the  knee. 

3.  The  lateral  anterior  malleolar  artery  (Figs,  582  and  583)  passes  to  the  lateral  malleolus 
between  the  bone  and  the  extensor  (h'gilorum  longus  and  anastomoses  in  the  lateral  malleolar  rete 
with  the  perforating  branch  of  the  ]xToneal  arter\'  and  with  the  lateral  ix)sterior  malleolar  arter)'. 

4.  The  medial  anterior  malleolar  artery  (Fig.  583),  occasionally  double,  passes  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anterior  and  extensor  hallucis  to  the  medial 
malleolar  rete,  where  it  anastomoses  especially  with  the  medial  posterior  malleolar  artery  from 
the  posterior  tibial. 

THE  DORSAL  ARTERY  OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  dorsal  artery  0]  the  joot  (dorsalis  pedis)  (Figs.  582  and  583)  is  the  immediate  continuation 
of  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  It  runs  forward  superllcially  beneath  the  fascia  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  in  the  interspace  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  hallucis  longus  and  extensor  hal- 
lucis brevis,  to  the  first  interosseous  metatarsal  s])ace,  where  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches, 
the  first  dorsal  metatarsal  artery  and  the  (lee]>  ])lantar  branch.  Before  this  terminal  bifurcation, 
the  artery,  which  is  otherwise  suj)erricial,  i>  crossed  by  the  extensor  hallucis  brevis.  In  addition 
to  the  terminal  branches  and  small  twigs  to  the  neighboring  structures  it  gives  off  the  following 
branches : 

I.  The  lateral  tarsal  artery  (T^ig.  583)  arises  from  the  commencement  of  the  arter\'  and  passes 
beneath  the  extensor  digitorum  and  the  extensor  hallucis  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot, 
giving  muscular  branches  to  both  short  extensors  and  twigs  to  the  joints  and  lx)nes  of  the  tarsus. 
Branches  also  run  proximally  to  enter  the  lateral  malleolar  rete,  and  a  rather  larger  branch  j^asses 
distallv  to  connect  with  the  arcuate  arterv. 
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Fig.  583. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  (deep  layer). 

The  cruciate  ligament  has  been  removed  as  has  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  extensor  digitorum  longus,  the 
extensor  digitorum  brevis,  and  the  extensor  hallucis  brevis.  The  superficial  nerves  have  also  been  cut  away  except 
upon  the  toes.     +  ^  External  (motor)  terminal  branch  of  the  deep  peroneal  nerve.     +  +  ^  Articular  filaments. 

Fig.  584. — ^The  superficial  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  laciniate  ligament  has  Ix^n  divided.  *  ^=  Plantar  cutaneous  branches  of  the  medial  plantar  nerve. 
**  =^  Plantar  cutaneous  branches  of  the  lateral  plantar  nerve. 


2.  The  medial  tarsal  arteries  (Fig.  583)  are  two  or  three  small  twigs  which  arise  more  dis- 
tally  than  the  lateral  tarsal  artery.  They  run  toward  the  medial  border  of  the  foot  and  end  in 
the  medial  malleolar  rete. 

3.  The  arcuate  {metaiarsal)  artery  (Figs.  582  and  583)  arises  over  the  distal  portion  of  the 
tarsus  and  pursues  a  slightly  cun^ed  course  beneath  the  extensor  digitorum  brevis  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and,  by  anasto- 
mosing by  several  branches  with  the  lateral  plantar  artery,  forms  the  wide-meshed  dorsal  rete 
of  the  foot.  From  this  rete  arises  the  lateral  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  fifth  digit.  The  arcuate 
artery  gives  small  twigs  to  the  neighboring  bones  and  joints  and  also  three  larger  branches.  These 
are: 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  metatarsal  arteries  (Fig.  583),  which  run  upon  the  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  three  lateral  dorsal  inlerossei,  which  they  supply.  At  the  base  of  the  toes  each 
dorsal  metatarsal  artery  divides  into  two  dorsal  digital  arteries  for  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the 
toes,  these  vessels  being  termed  respectively  the  medial  and  the  lateral  dorsal  digital  arteries. 
They  are  distributed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  analogous  vessels  in  the  fingers. 

4.  The  first  dorsal  metatarsal  artery  (Fig.  583),  the  smaller  terminal  branch,  runs  over  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  passes  beneath  the  extensor  hallucis  brevis, 
and  divides  at  the  base  of  the  great  toe  into  the  lateral  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  hallux  and  the 
medial  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  second  digit.  It  also  occasionally  gives  off  the  medial  dorsal 
digital  artery  of  the  hallux,  the  origin  of  which  is  variable  (see  page  76). 

5.  The  deep  plantar  branch  (Figs.  583  and  586),  the  larger  terminal  of  the  dorsalis  ])cdis, 
passes  between  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  reach  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
where  it  joins  the  lateral  plantar  arter}'  to  form  the  plantar  arch  (see  page  75). 

THE  ARTICULAR  RETIA  OF  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

In  the  lower  extremity  retia  are  found  not  only  in  the  ncighborh(X)d  of  the  main  joints  but 
also  over  projecting  bony  prominences.     These  retia  are: 

1.  The  trochanteric  rete  (Figs.  577  and  717)  is  a  small  network  situated  over  the  great  tro- 
chanter, and  is  supplicnl  by  branches  of  the  superior  gluteal,  inferior  gluteal,  and  lateral  circum- 
flex femoral  arteries.  It  is,  therefore,  an  anastomosis  of  branches  from  the  hypogastric  and 
femoral  arteries. 

2.  The  articular  rete  of  the  knee  (Figs.  573,  574,  and  582)  is  the  largest  articular  rete  of  the 
entire  body.  It  is  situated  over  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  knee-joint,  ])artly  su])cr- 
ficial  as  the  patellar  rete  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella,  and  partly  behind  this  bone  and 
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the  patellar  ligament  and  laterally  to  them  behind  the  fascia  and  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  joint.  It  is  formed  by  branches  of  the  genu  suprema  from  the  femoral  artery, 
by  twigs  from  the  five  genual  branches  of  popliteal  arter}^  by  the  tibial  recurrent  arteries  (by 
the  anterior  and  partly  also  by  the  jxysterior),  by  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  and  usually  also  by 
the  fibular  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial.  Anastomoses  occur  not  only  between  the  branches 
coming  from  above  and  from  below  on  the  same  side  but  also  transversely  betw^een  the  arteries 
of  the  lateral  and  medial  surfaces  of  the  joint. 

3.  The  medial  malleolar  rete  (Fig.  583)  is  situated  superficially  upon  the  mc*dial  malleolus, 
and  is  formed  by  the  anastomoses  of  twigs  of  the  medial  anterior  malleolar  artery  from  the  anterior 
tibial,  of  the  medial  posterior  malleolar  artery  from  the  ix)sterior  tibial,  and  of  the  medial  tarsal 
arteries  from  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

4.  The  lateral  malleolar  rete  (Figs.  582  and  583)  is  placed  superficially  upon  the  lateral 
malleolus,  and  is  formed  by  twigs  from  the  lateral  anterior  malleolar  artery  from  the  anterior 
tibial,  from  the  lateral  posterior  malleolar  and  perforating  branches  of  the  peroneal  artery,  and 
from  the  lateral  tarsal  arterj'  from  the  dorsalis  pedis. 

5.  The  calcaneal  rete  (Fig.  581)  is  a  superficial  network  between  the  calcaneus  and  the  fatty 
layer  of  the  sole,  and  is  formed  by  the  lateral  calcaneal  branch  of  the  i>eroneal  artery,  by  the  medial 
calcaneal  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial,  and  by  anastomoses  with  the  two  malleolar  retia. 

6.  The  dorsal  rete  of  the  joot  (Fig.  583)  is  a  wide-meshed  network  upon  the  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  distal  tarsal  bones  and  of  their  articular  capsules,  and  is  formed  by  anastomoses  of  the 
arcuate  and  lateral  plantar  arteries. 

THE  ARTERIES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

In  a  general  way  the  arteries  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  (Fig.  583)  are  distributed  like  the 
analogous  vessels  in  the  hand.  The  dorsal  arter}'  of  the  foot  corresponds  to  the  radial  artery 
in  the  hand,  and  its  ramifications  have  previously  been  described.  In  the  sole  of  the  foot,  however, 
the  conditions  are  markedly  difi'erent,  since  there  is  but  a  single  arterial  arch  in  this  situation, 
the  plantar  arch  (Fig.  586),  formed  by  the  anastomosis  of  the  deep  terminal  branch  of  the  lateral 
plantar  arter}'  with  the  deep  plantar  branch  of  the  dorsal  artcr\'  of  the  foot.  It  is  convex  ante- 
riorly, is  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  metatarsal  bones  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  plantar  interossei,  and  is  covered  u]>on  its  plantar  asjject  by  the  oblique  head  of  the 
adductor  hallucis.  In  addition  to  small  muscular  and  articular  branches,  the  plantar  arch 
gives  origin  to  four  plantar  metatarsal  arteries  (Figs.  584  to  586),  which  run  toward  the  toes  in 
the  interosseous  spaces.  The  largest  of  iIksc  is  the  medial  first  plantar  metatarsal  artery  and  the 
smallest  is  the  lateral  fijth  plantar  metatarsal  artery.  The  first  plantar  metatarsal  artery  runs 
between  the  two  tendons  of  insertion  of  Ihc  flexor  brevis  hallucis  and  always  unites  with  the 
termination  of  the  deep  branch  of  the  medial  ])lantar  artery  to  form  the  internal  (tibial)  plantar 
digital  artery  of  the  hallux.  It  then  dividts  into  the  lateral  {fibular)  plantar  digital  artery  of  the 
hallux  and  the  medial  {tibial)  plantar  digital  artery  of  the  second  digit.  After  passing  above  the 
transverse  head  of  the  adductor  hallucis,  each  of  the  remaining  plantar  metatarsal  arteries  divides 
at  the  bases  of  the  toes  into  a  medial  (tibial)  and  a  lateral  (fibular)  plantar  digital  artery  for  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  digits. 
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Fig.  585. — The  vessels  and  ner\'es  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  (middle  layer). 
The  abductor  hallucis  has  been  divided  and  the  greater  jwrtion  of  the  flexor  digitorum  brevis  removed  togeth< 
with  the  plantar  aponeurosis.     *  -^  Branch  to  flexor  digitorum  brevis.     **  --  Branch  to  (juadratus  plants.    ***  -  ■«  Divide 
cutaneous  branch. 

Fig.  586. — ^The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  (deep  layer). 
Dissection  as  in  Fig.  585.     There  have  also  been  divided  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  hallucis  longus,  the  quadrati 
plantar,  and  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  digitorum  longus,  the  oblique  head  of  the  adductor  hallucis,  and  the  medial  plants 
nerve. 


Every  toe  in  the  foot,  like  every  linger  in  the  hand,  has  four  arteries — two  small  dorss 
arteries,  which  extend  only  as  far  as  the  second  phalanx,  and  two  larger  plantar  arteries. 
These  are: 

(fl)  IN  THE  DORSUM  OF  THE  FOOT  (Fig.  583). 

1.  The  medial  {tibial)  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  hallux,  usually  from  the  first  dorsal  meta 
tarsal  artcrj',  sometimes  also  partly  from  the  medial  plantar  artcr}-. 

2.  The  lateral  {fibular)  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  hallux  and  the  medial  (tibial)  dorsal  digiic 
artery  of  the  second  digit  from  the  first  dorsal  metatarsal  artery. 

3.  The  lateral  {fibular)  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  second  digit  and  the  inedial  {tibial)  dorse 
digital  artery  of  the  third  digit  from  the  second  dorsal  metatarsal  artcr}-. 

4.  The  lateral  {fibular)  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  third  digit  and  the  medial  {tibinl)  dorse 
digital  artery  of  the  fourth  digit  from  the  third  dorsal  metatarsal  arter\'. 

5.  The  lateral  {fibular)  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  fourth  digit  and  the  medial  {tibial)  dorse 
digital  artery  of  the  fifth  digit  from  the  fourth  dorsal  metatarsal  artery. 

6.  The  lateral  {fibular)  dorsal  digital  artery  of  the  fifth  digit  from  the  dorsal  rete  of  the  foci 

(b)  IN  THE  SOLE  OF  THE  FOOT  (Figs.  584  to  586). 

1.  The  medial  {tibial)  plantar  digital  artery  of  the  hallux  from  the  first  plantar  metatarsi 
and  the  medial  plantar  arteries. 

2.  The  lateral  {fibular)  plantar  digital  artery  of  the  hallux  and  tlic  medial  i tibial)  plantar  digite 
artery  of  the  second  digit  from  the  first  plantar  metatarsal  artery. 

3.  The  lateral  {fibular)  phntar  digital  artery  of  the  second  digit  and  the  medial  (tibial)  planta 
digital  artery  of  the  third  digit  from  the  second  })lantar  metatarsal  arter\'. 

4.  The  lateral  (fibidar)  plantar  digital  artery  of  the  third  digit  and  the  medial  (tibial)  platUa 
digital  artery  of  the  fourth  digit  from  the  third  plantar  metatarsal  artery. 

5.  I1ic  lateral  [fibidar)  plantar  digital  artery  of  the  fourth  digit  and  the  medial  {tibial)  planta 
digital  artery  of  the  fifth  digit  from  the  fourth  plantar  metatarsal  artery. 

6.  The  lateral  (fibidar)  plantar  digital  artery  of  the  fifth  digit  from  the  lateral  j)lanlar  artery. 

THE  VEINS* 

The  Development  of  the  Venous  System. — In  the  course  of  embryonic  life  the  venous  sysicni  is  grcaily  (  hangc 
from  rts  original  condition.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  embryonic  circulation  two  large  curved  venous  trunks,  flesignatc 
as  the  ducts  oj  Cuvier^  each  of  which  collects  the  blood  from  its  side  of  the  body,  emj)ty  into  the  luari  by  a  transverj 
connection,  the  siuus  rcuuieiu'.  This  sinus  reunicns  is  subsequently  included  in  the  heart  and  becomes  the  sinus  of  tl" 
vena.*  cava;  of  the  right  atrium  (see  \'ol.  II,  pages  171  and  176). 
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Each  duct  of  Cuvicr  ia  formed  by  the  union  of  two  large  venous  trunks,  the  primitive  jugular  vein  from  the  cephalic 
region  and  the  cardinal  vein  from  the  IxkI y  wall  (and  from  the  still  relatively  small  lower  half  of  the  body).  [The  primitive 
jugular  vein  subsctfuently  becomes  the  internal  jugular,  wliile  the  external  jugular  appears  later  as  a  prolongation  do^'n- 
ward  of  the  facial  vein. — Kd.]  The  subclavian  vein  originates  as  a  lateral  branch  of  the  primitive  jugular  vein.  The 
cardinal  veins  are  the  forerunners  of  the  azygos  and  hemi-azygos  veins,  and  their  radicles  collect  the  blood  from  the 
body-walls  and  also  from  the  relatively  small  lower  extremities,  the  inferior  vena  cava  not  existing  at  this  time,  and  the 
umbilical  vein  passing  directly  to  the  sinus  reuniens.  The  first-formed  portions  of  the  venous  system  arc  consequently 
paired  throughout. 

The  first  modification  of  this  primitive  condition  occurs  in  the  region  ^>l  the  ducts  of  Cuvier.  The  oblique  position 
of  the  heart  favors  the  flow  of  llie  venous  blood  to  the  right  half  of  the  Inxly  of  the  embryo,  and  the  growth  of  the  left 
duct  of  Cuvier  becomes  arrested,  a  iH)rtion  of  its  ljl(x>d  passing  into  the  right  duct  through  a  transverse  anastomosis, 
the  sul)sequent  left  innominate  vein.*  The  right  duct  of  Cuvier  lx*comes  the  sui>erior  vena  cava,  while  the  left  duct 
becomes  obliterated  from  the  origin  of  the  previously  mentionetl  transverse  anastomosis  to  the  terminal  portion,  which 
has  come  to  lie  in  the  coronary  sulcus  as  a  result  of  the  rotation  of  the  heart  and  which  forms  the  coronary  sinus  and 
the  left  oblique  vein  of  the  atrium.  The  obliterated  portion  becomes  the  fold  (ligament)  of  the  left  vena  cava  (sec 
\o\.  11.,  page  iSj). 
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Fig.  586,  a. — Diagrams  showing  the  development  of  the  inferior  vena  cava:  In  A  is  shown  the  hepatic  portion 
together  with  the  cardinal  and  subcardinal  veins;  in  B  is  shown  the  formation  of  the  postrenal  portion  from  the  right 
cardinal,  and  in  C'  its  formation  by  the  fusion  <  f  the  5iipracardinals.  The  hepatic  ixjriion  is  represented  in  solid 
black;  the  subcardin::!  portion  is  shailcl. 


[The  inferior  vena  rav.i  is  :(])ristiunl  in  the  r;irli(rr  slaves  only  by  that  portion  of  the  adult  vein  which  intervenes 
between  the  entranrc  of  llu-  h(.|>ali(  m  in>  and  tlir  light  atrium,  this  portion  rcj)resenting  the  upper  end  of  the  ductus 
venosus  (st*e  Vol.  II.,  ]»agc  i<'mj^  'Ilic  rlrainajije  of  the  abfloniinal  walls,  the  paired  abdominal  and  the  pelvic  \'iscera,  and 
the  lower  limb  passes  at  tliis  sia^c  tl.r<iiii^li  tin-  cardinal  vt  in.  Later,  ]  y  the  anastomosis  of  mesenterial  afferents  of  the 
cardinals,  there  is  formed,  ventral  to  t:u  h  kidnt  y,  a  li»n^ilu<]inal  sltm,  the  suhcardinalvrifiSy  and  between  these,  especially 
at  the  level  t)f  the  renal  veins,  c mss  ana«^ionv>^es  ar«.'  formeri,  and  the  rii^ht  suW'ardinal,  furthermore,  makes  connection 
al)Ove  with  the  |X)rtion  of  the  vena  <ava  alrea<ly  in  existenc  c.  Later,  the  left  sulnardinal  practically  disappears  and 
the  upper  aVxlominal  i)ortit)ns  of  lM>th  ( ardinals  als^)  degenerate,  so  that  the  right  sulx:ardinal  becomes  the   drainage 

♦The  right  innominate  vein  originates  fmni  the  terminal  jK)rtion  of  the  primitive  jugular  vein  (between  the  right 
duct  of  Cuvier  and  the  orillie  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins). 
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stem  for  both  kidneys  and  forms  a  second  segment  of  the  vena  cava  inferior — namely,  that  intervening  between  the  original 
portion  derived  from  the  ductus  venosus  and  the  level  of  the  renal  veins — or  it  may  be  as  far  down  as  the  right  internal 
spermatic  vein. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  inferior  cava,  two  possibilities  exist.  It  is  usually  described 
as  developing  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  cardinal,  the  left  common  iliac  vein  opening  into  this  vein  by  means 
of  a  cross  connection  which  develops  between  the  two  cardinals  at  the  level  of  the  entrance  of  the  iliacs  into  them. 
The  lower  part  of  the  left  cardinal  then  disappears,  except  the  small  portion  intervening  between  the  left  renal  and  the 
left  internal  spermatic  veins,  and  the  persistent  portion  of  the  right  cardinal  unites  with  the  portion  of  the  vena  cava 
formed  by  the  right  subcardinal.  ' 

According  to  another  view,  the  lower  or  postrenal  portion  of  the  inferior  cava  is  formed  by  the  coming  together 
of  two  additional  longitudinal  stems,  the  supracardinals  (McClure),  which  develop  along  a  line  dorsal  to  both  the  car- 
dinals and  the  subcardinals,  and  eventually  completely  replace  the  lower  portions  of  the  original  cardinals.  Numerous 
cross  anastomoses  occur  between  the  cardinals  and  the  collaterals,  and  by  means  of  these  the  iliac  and  lumbar  veins 
transfer  their  blood  from  the  cardinals  to  the  collaterals.  The  right  internal  spermatic  vein  transfers  its  connection  from 
the  right  cardinal  to  the  lower  part  of  the  persistent  right  subcardinal,  while  the  left  internal  spermatic  retains  its  open- 
ing into  the  left  cardinal,  the  portion  of  that  vein  between  the  entrances  of  the  internal  spermatic  and  renal  veins  per- 
sisting.— Ed.] 

The  Veins  of  the  Lesser  or  Pulmonary  circulation- 

the  pulmonary  veins. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  root  of  the  lung  upon  either  side  there  are  usually  formed  two  veins, 
known  as  the  right  and  left  pulmonary  veins  (Figs.  447,  448,  519,  and  523).  They  are  short, 
wide,  valveless  trunks  about  ij  cm.  in  length,  and  arise  in  a  rather  variable  manner  within  the 
root  of  the  lung  by  the  coalescence  of  the  larger  veins  of  the  lung  as  they  lie  in  the  pulmonary 
hilus  below  the  large  branches  of  the  bronchi. 

A  superior  and  an  inferior  pulmonary  vein  come  from  each  lung.  The  two  veins  from  each 
lung  empty  close  together  into  the  left  atrium  (see  Vol.  II.,  page  179),  while  the  terminations 
of  the  veins  of  opposite  sides  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  about  3  cm.  All 
four  veins  pierce  the  pericardium  before  opening  into  the  atrium. 

The  right  and  the  left  pulmonary  veins  do  not  pursue  exactly  the  same  course.  The  right 
veins  are  somewhat  longer  than  the  left  and  run  in  the  pericardium  behind  the  lower  portion  of 
the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  sinus  of  the  vense  cavae  of  the  right  atrium,  but  their  course,  like 
that  of  the  somewhat  shorter  vessels  of  the  left  side,  is  almost  transversely  from  the  pulmonary 
hilus  to  the  left  atrium. 

The  pulmonary  veins  carry  arterial  blood — i.  e.y  blood  rich  in  oxygen  and  poor  in  carbon 
dioxide — and  not  venous  blood,  like  the  systemic  veins.  In  contrast  to  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  pulmonary  veins  receive  a  few  bron- 
chial veins  and  anastomose  with  small  veins  of  the  mediastinum,  so  that  they  carry  traces  of  the 
venous  blood  of  the  systemic  circulation. 

The  Veens  of  the  Systemic  circulation* 

The  veins  of  the  systemic  circulation  which  collect  the  blood  distributed  by  the  branches 
of  the  aorta  do  not  tmite  to  form  a  single  trunk,  but  are  composed  (i)  of  the  car  dine  veins  ^  which 
empty  separately  into  the  heart,  and  (2)  of  the  two  veruE  cavce,  which  correspond  to  the  remaining 
branches  of  the  aorta.    The  superior  vena  cava  carries  the  blood  from  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
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to  the  hean,  while  the  inferior  vena  cava  carries  the  blood  from  the  lower  half.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  a  [xirtion  of  ihe  blood  from  the  lower  half  of  the  body — namely,  part  of 
that  derived  from  the  posterior  abdominal  walls — is  conducted  to  Ihe  superior  vena  cava  by  the 
azygos  vein.* 

THE  CARDIAC  VHNS. 

Almost  all  of  the  cardiac  veins  (Figs.  ^^6  and  537)  cmply  inlo  a  large  common  trunk,  the 
coronary  sinus  of  the  heart,  which  delivers  its  blood  to  the  right  alrium.  Some  of  ihe  smaller 
veins,  however,  empty  by  separate  orifices. 

I.  The  coronary  sinus  of  the  heart  (Fig.  537)  is  a  short,  broad,  thick,  valvcless  trunk, 
situated  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  coronary  sulcus, of  the  heart,  and  is  the  direct  continuation 
of  the  great  cardiac  vein.  In  addition  to  this  vein  it  also  receives  the  middle  and  the  small  car- 
diac as  well  as  a  few  other  small  veins.     Its  tributaries  are: 

1.  The  great  cardiac  vein  (Figs.  536  and  537),  the  largest  of  all  the  cardiac  veins,  is  valve- 
less  like  its  fellows,  and  seems  to  be  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  coronary  sinus  in  ihe 
posterior  portion  of  the  coronary  sulcus.  It  originates  in  a  vein  which  accompanies  the  anterior 
descending  branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery  in  the  anterior  longitudinal  sulcus  of  the  heart, 
and  collects  the  blood  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  two  ventricles.  Diu^ing  its  course  in  the 
coronary  sulcus  it  receives  other  veins  from  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle,  particularly  Ihe 
following  vessels,  as  well  as  a  small  vein  from  the  left  auricle: 

(a)  The  posterior  vein  of  Ike  left  ventricle  (Fig.  537)  arises  upon  the  diaphragmatic  surface 
of  the  heart  in  the  region  of  the  apex,  where  it  anastomoses  wilh  the  radicles  of  the  middle  cardiac 
vein.  It  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  great  longitudinal  sulcus  and  empties  into  the  great  car- 
diac vein. 

(6)  The  obli-gue  vein  of  the  left  alrium — vein  of  Marshall — (Fig.  537)  collects  the  blood 
from  ihe  posterior  wall  of  the  left  atrium  and  runs  obliquely  over  the  posterior  surface  of  ihis 
portion  of  the  heart  to  the  great  cardiac  vein.  Together  wilh  the  coronary  sinus  it  forms  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  left  superior  vena  cava  of  embryonic  life.  A  band  of  connective  tissue 
extends  from  it  to  the  left  pulmonarj'  veins,  and  beyond  them  to  the  obliterated  jxirlion  of  the 
left  superior  vena  cava  and  is  known  as  the  ligament  (fold)  of  Ihe  vena  cava  (vestigial  fold  of  the 
pericardium).  The  oblique  vein  of  the  left  atrium  empties  at  the  junction  of  the  great  cardiac 
vein  wth  the  coronary  sinus,  and  its  orifice  may  be  taken  as  the  boundary  between  these  two 
structures. 

2.  The  middle  cardiac  vein  (Fig.  537),  the  second  largest  tributary-  of  the  coronary  sinus, 
arises  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  apex  and  is  connected  by  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  vein 
of  the  left  ventricle  and  wilh  the  radicles  of  the  great  cardiac  vein.  It  runs  upward  alongside 
of  the  posterior  descending  branch  of  the  right  coronary  artery  in  the  posterior  longitudinal 
sulcus,  receives  veins  from  Ihe  posterior  surfaces  of  both  ventricles,  and  empties  inlo  ihe  coronary 
sinus  just  before  this  structure  enters  the  right  atrium. 

3.  The  small  cardiac  vein  (Fig.  537)  is  smaller  than  the  preceding  vessel  and  is  not  always 

•  Ii  hfli  previously  lieeci  mentioned  (src  Vol.  It.,  page  [65)  Ihat  Ihe  tributaries  of  the  veins  of  the  syHemic  circula- 
tion do  nol  roirespond  either  in  number  or  in  Iheir  relalions  wilh  (he  similarly  named  arterial  branches. 
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Fig.  587. — ^The  large  venous  trunks  of  the  thoracic  cavity  as  viewed  from  in  front  and  somewhat  froi 

the  right. 

The  aorta  has  Iwcn  removed,  the  superior  vena  cava  divided  just  before  entering  the  ])ericar<lium,  and  the  infeTl 
vena  cava  almost  entirely  cut  away. 


present.  It  arises  near  the  right  margin  of  the  right  ventricle,  accompanies  the  right  coronar 
artery  in  the  right  portion  of  the  coronary  sulcus,  and  empties  into  the  coronary  sinus  or  into  tl: 
preceding  vessel,  which  not  infrequently  replaces  it  entirely. 

II.  The  anterior  cardiac  veins  (Fig.  536)  are  usually  several  vessels  of  fair  size  which  co 
lect  the  blood  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle.  They  pass  above  the  right  ha 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  coronary  sulcus  below  the  margin  of  the  right  auricle  and  empt 
separately  into  the  right  atrium. 

III.  The  smaller  cardiac  veins  are  minute  atrial  vessels,  situated  especially  in  the  wall  < 
the  right  atrium  and  in  the  atrial  septum,  and  empty  into  the  right  atrium  by  the  Thebesia 
foramina  (see  Vol.  II.,  page  177). 

THE  SUPERIOR  VENA  CAVA. 

The  superior  vena  cava  (Figs.  462,  518,  519,  533,  534,  536,  537,  587,  and  588)  is  a  thicl 
valveless  trunk  about  6  cm.  in  length,  w-hich  runs  almost  exactly  from  above  downward  behin 
and  beside  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  almost  parallel  with  the  ascending  aorta.  Its  cours 
is  fairly  straight,  although  its  upper  extremity  lies  more  to  the  left  and  anteriorly  and  its  low( 
extremity  more  to  the  right  and  jx)steriorly.  Throughout  its  entire  length  it  is  situated  withi 
the  thoracic  cavity  and  its  lower  portion  is  also  within  the  pericardium,  its  medial  surface  bein 
invested  for  a  considerably  greater  distance  than  its  lateral.  The  site  of  entrance  into  the  rigl 
atrium  corresponds  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  thoracic  vertebra  and  to  that  of  the  attacl 
ment  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilage  to  the  body  of  the  sternum.  The  upper  extremity  < 
the  superior  vena  cava,  where  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  innominate  veins,  lies  behin 
the  attachment  of  the  first  right  costal  cartilage  to  the  sternum,  and  in  front  of  it  there  is  coi 
sequently,  in  addition  to  the  right  border  of  the  sternum,  the  lower  portion  of  the  first,  the  seconc 
and  part  of  the  third  right  costal  cartilages.  Since  the  ascending  aorta  is  more  anterior  tha 
the  superior  vena  cava  its  most  marked  dilatation  (the  great  sinus,  see  page  19)  partly  ovej 
laps  the  nuKlial  border  of  the  vein,  and  the  right  phrenic  ner\^'  runs  along  that  poriion  of  ii 
lateral  wall  which  is  situated  above  the  pericardium.  A  jiortion  of  the  thymus  gkncl  is  situate 
anteriorly,  and  i^osleriorly  are  found  the  right  branch  of  the  pulmon:i:y  artery,  tlie  right  pu 
monary  veins,  and  the  ri?;ht  bronchus.  Within  the  pericardial  cavity  the  superior  vena  cava  : 
in  relation  anteriorly  v.ith  the  right  atrium  and  to  the  left  with  the  root  of  the  aorta. 

In  addition  to  the  two  innominate  veins,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  roots  of  the  superic 
vena  cava,  this  great  trunk  receives  only  a  single  large  branch,  tlie  azygos  vein. 

THE  AZYGC3  AND  HEMI-AZYGOS  VEINS. 

The  azygos  vein  is  not  actually  an  unpaired  vein,  as  its  name  implies,  since  there  is  upo 
the  left  side  a  corresponding  structure,  the  hemi-azygos  vein,  which,  however,  is  usually  incon 
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pletely  developed,  is  much  smaller  than  the  azygos  vein,  and  empties  its  blood  either  partly  or 
wholly  into  the  latter.  The  two  veins  are  the  unequally  persistent  remains  of  the  embryonic 
cardinal  veins  (see  page  77). 

The  azygos  {vena  azygos  major)  vein  (Figs.  462,  538,  and  587)  is  a  large,  valveless,  or  almost 
valveless  vein,  situated  upon  the  right  side  of  the  body  in  front  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thoracic 
vertebra*,  and  ser\Ts  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  the  right,  and  indirectly  also  for  a  portion  of 
the  left  intercostal  vein.  It  arises  in  the  space  between  the  middle  and  internal  crura  of  the 
lumbar  ])ortion  of  the  diaphragm  as  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  right  ascending 
lumbar  vein,  and  empties  into  the  superior  vena  cava  just  before  this  structure  enters  the  peri- 
cardium. It  pursues  a  fairly  straight,  at  most  only  a  slightly  tortuous  course,  upward  to  the 
level  of  the  body  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  and  is  situated  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  in 
front  of  the  right  intercostal  arteries  and  to  the  right  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  of  the  oesophagus. 
In  front  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  the  vein  passes  anteriorly  and  curves  over  the  root  of  the 
right  lung  to  the  superior  vena  cava,  into  the  posterior  wall  of  which  it  empties  just  before 
the  cava  enters  the  pericardium.  The  concavity  of  the  cun'^e  of  the  azygos  vein  is  directed 
downward. 

The  hemi-azygos  {vena  azygos  minor)  vein  (Figs.  462  and  587)  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  azygos.  It  arises  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  left  side  between  the  lumbar  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm from  the  left  ascending  lumbar  vein,  and  runs  upward  upon  the  left  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebra?  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  to  the  left  and  behind  the  thoracic 
aorta  and  in  front  of  the  left  intercostal  arteries.  At  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  vertebral  column 
several  transverse  branches  usually  connect  it  with  the  azygos  vein,  into  which  it  finally  empties 
by  a  larger  transverse  branch. 

The  azygos  and  hemi-azygos  veins  receive  as  chief  tributaries  the  intercostal  veins,  the  azygos 
either  receiving  all  the  right  intercostal  veins  or  else  the  upper  right  intercostal  veins  form  a 
supreme  intercostal  vein,  corresponding  to  the  arter\',  which  may  empty  into  the  azygos  vein, 
but  usually  terminates  in  the  right  innominate  vein  (see  page  83). 

The  upj)cr  left  intercostal  veins  do  not  empty  into  the  actual  hemi-azygos  vein,  this  usually 
terminating  at  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  vertebral  column,  but  into  a  descending  vein,  iYieacces- 
sory  hemi-azygos  which  represents  a  left  supreme  intercostal  vein  and  consequently  almost  always 
anastomoses  with  the  left  innominate  vein.  After  receiving  the  upper  left  intercostal  veins 
it  descends  to  join  the  hemi-azygos  or  emj^ties  with  this  structure  (more  rarely  independently) 
into  the  azygos  vein. 

The  tributaries  of  the  azygos  and  hemi-azygos  veins  arc: 

1.  The  ascending  lumbar  vein  (Figs.  587  and  710)  arises  upon  either  side  from  the  sacral 
and  lumbar  veins  near  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  behind  the  psoas  major  and  passes  upward 
behind  this  muscle.  It  anastomoses  with  the  lumbar  veins,  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  (espe- 
cially the  right  vein),  and  with  the  renal  vein,  and  at  the  lumbar  jx)rtion  of  the  diaphragm  becomes 
the  azygos  or  the  hemi-azygos  vein,  as  the  case  may  be. 

2.  The  intercostal  veins  (Figs.  538  and  587)  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same  name  in 
the  posterior  portions  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  are  situated  above  and  somewhat  in  front 
of  them.     The  upper  ten  intercostal  veins  are  connected  anteriorly  with  the  branches  of  the 
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pletely  developed,  is  much  smaller  than  the  azygos  vein,  and  empties  its  blood  cither  partly  or 
wholly  into  the  latter.  The  two  veins  are  the  unec|ually  jx^rsistent  remains  of  the  embryonic 
cardinal  veins  (see  page  77). 

The  azygos  (vena  azygos  major)  vein  (Figs.  462,  538,  and  587)  is  a  large,  valveless,  or  almost 
valveless  vein,  situatcKl  u[)on  the  right  side  of  the  body  in  front  of  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  thoracic 
vertebra*,  and  serves  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  the  right,  and  indirectly  also  for  a  portion  of 
the  left  intercostal  vein.  It  arises  in  the  space  between  the  middle  and  internal  crura  of  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  diaphragm  as  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  right  ascending 
lumbar  vein,  and  empties  into  the  su^x^rior  vena  cava  just  before  this  structure  enters  the  peri- 
cardium. It  pursues  a  fairly  straight,  at  most  only  a  slightly  tortuous  course,  upward  to  the 
level  of  the  body  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  and  is  situated  in  the  posterior  mc^iiastinum  in 
front  of  the  right  intercostal  arteries  and  to  the  right  of  the  thoracic  aorta  and  of  the  oesophagus. 
In  front  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  tlie  vein  passes  anteriorly  and  cur\-es  over  the  root  of  the 
right  lung  to  the  superior  vena  cava,  into  the  posterior  wall  of  which  it  empties  just  before 
the  cava  enters  the  pericardium.  The  concavity  of  the  curve  of  the  azygos  vein  is  directed 
downward. 

The  hemi-azygos  (vena  azygos  minor)  vein  (Figs.  462  and  587)  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  azygos.  It  arises  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  left  side  between  the  lumbar  crura  of  the  dia- 
phragm from  the  left  ascending  luml^ar  vein,  and  runs  upward  uix)n  the  left  surfaces  of  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebrae  in  the  ix)sterior  mediastinum,  to  the  left  and  behind  the  thoracic 
aorta  and  in  front  of  the  left  intercostal  arteries.  At  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  vertebral  column 
several  transverse  branches  usually  connect  it  with  the  azygos  vein,  into  which  it  finally  empties 
by  a  larger  transverse  branch. 

The  azygos  and  hemi-azygos  veins  receive  as  chief  tributaries  the  intercostal  veins,  the  azygos 
either  receiving  all  the  right  intercostal  veins  or  else  the  upper  right  intercostal  veins  form  a 
supreme  intercostal  vein,  corresponding  to  the  arter}',  which  may  empty  into  the  azygos  vein, 
but  usually  terminates  in  the  right  innominate  vein  (see  i)age  83). 

The  uj)jjer  left  intercostal  veins  do  not  empty  into  the  actual  hemi-azygos  vein,  this  usually 
terminating  at  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  vertebral  column,  but  into  a  descending  vein,  X\i^  acces- 
sory hemi-azygos  which  re])resents  a  left  suj)reme  intercostal  vein  and  consequently  almost  always 
anastomoses  with  the  left  innominate  vein.  After  receiving  the  upper  left  intercostal  veins 
it  descends  to  join  the  hemi-azvi^os  or  em[)ties  with  this  structure  (more  rarely  indej^endently) 
into  the  azygos  vein. 

The  tributaries  of  the  azygos  and  licmi-azy^os  veins  arc: 

1.  The  ascending  lumbar  rein  (Fi^>.  587  and  JK))  arises  upon  either  side  from  the  sacral 
and  lumbar  veins  near  the  ])r()nK)niory  of  tht-  >acruni  behind  the  psoas  major  and  ])asses  upward 
behind  this  muscle.  It  anaslomoso  with  the  luml)ar  vein^,  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  (espe- 
cially the  right  vein), and  wiili  ilic  renal  viin,  and  at  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  diai)hragm becomes 
the  azygos  or  the  hemi-azvi^^os  vein,  as  the  case  may  l)e. 

2.  The  intercostal  veins  (Fii;^.  538  and  587)  accompany  the  arteries  of  the  same  name  in 
the  iX)sterior  portions  of  the  inteno-tal  spaces,  and  are  situated  above  and  somewhat  in  front 
of  them.     The  upper  ten  intercostal  veins  are  connected  anteriorly  with  the  branches  of  the 
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internal  mammary  veins,  and  are  provided  with  valves  at  their  junctions  with  the  azygos  or 
hemi-azygos  veins. 

Each  vein  receives  a  very  large  dorsal  branchy  which  corresponds  with  the  dorsal  branch 
of  the  intercostal  artery  and  receives  venous  blood  from  the  dorsal  musculature  and,  by 
means  of  a  spinal  branch,  the  blood  from  the  numerous  vertebral  veins.  The  intercostal  veins 
always  anastomose  with  the  veins  of  the  axilla  by  means  of  the  costo-axiUary  veins  (see  page  93) 
and  with  each  other;  the  lower  ones  also  anastomose  with  the  veins  of  the  diaphragm  and  of 
the  abdominal  muscles. 

THE  VEINS  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  COLUMN* 

Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  verte])ral  column,  both  upon  the  anterior  and  upon  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
vertebral  bodies,  there  are  numerous  venous  plexuses  which  empty  the  greater  portion  of  their  blood  into  the  veins  of  the 
body  wall  (the  intercostal  and  the  lumbar  veins). 

1.  In  the  spongy  sul>stance  of  the  vertebral  bodies  there  are  veins  whose  walls  are  devoid  of  muscular  tissue  and 
which  pursue  a  radiating  course.  These  are  the  basivertebral  veins,  and  they  empty  into  the  longitudinal  vertebral  sinuses 
by  transverse  connecting  branches  which  pass  between  the  posterior  longitudinal  ligament  and  the  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  vertebral  Ixxiies. 

2.  The  longitudinal  vertebral  sinuses  are  paired  columns  of  venous  plexuses,  situated  upon  the  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  vertebral  lK>dics  to  either  side  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  ligament.  These  veins  also  lack  muscular  tissue  in  their 
walls,  and  are  especially  well  developed  at  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  where  they  are  connected  by 
transverse  branches,  and  are  relatively  smaller  opposite  the  intervertebral  fibrocartilages. 

3.  The  intenrrtebral  veins  are  venous  trunks  which  accompany  the  spinal  nerves;  they  arc  plexiform  derivatives 
of  the  longitudinal  sinuses  and  of  the  external  and  internal  vertebral  plexuses,  and  empty  into  the  vertebral  vein  (see 
page  81)  in  the  neck,  into  the  intercostal  veins  in  the  thorax,  into  the  lumbar  veins  in  the  loin,  and  into  the  lateral  sacral 
veins  in  the  sacral  region.  They  also  usually  receive  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  external*  spinal  zrins,  which  are 
situated  ufwn  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  and  accompany  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  spinal  arteries. 

4.  The  external  vertebral  venous  plexuses  are  networks  situated  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  vertebral  column; 
they  are  sul)dividod  into  small  anterior  and  larger  jwsterior  plexuses.  The  anterior  vertebral  venous  plexuses  are  well 
develoj)ed  only  in  the  cervical  region,  where  they  are  situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  bodies  and  the  longus  capitis  and 
longus  colli  muscles  and  are  connected  with  the  intervertebral  veins.  The  much  larger  posterior  vertebral  venous  plexuses 
lie  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  short  muscles  of  the  back;  they  receive  blood  from  these 
muscles  and  from  the  vertebra?  themselves  and  empty,  either  by  means  of  the  intervertebral  veins  or  directly,  into  the 
spinal  branches  of  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral  veins. 

5.  The  internal  vertebral  venous  plexuses  are  venous  networks  which  are  situated  between  the  spinal  dura  mater 
and  the  jHTiosteum  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  which  anastomose  with  the  posterior  venous 
plexuses  by  branches  which  pierce  the  ligamenta  flava.  Transverse  branches  form  plexiform  communications  of  the 
individual  plexust'S  with  each  other  and  with  the  longitudinal  vertebral  sinuses,  so  that  at  ever)-  vertebra  a  circular  venous 
plexus  is  formed  within  the  dura  of  the  spinal  cord.  These  plexuses,  which  are  found  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  vertebral  canal,  arc  known  as  the  venous  vertebral  retia. 

THE  INNOMINATE  VEINS* 

The  innominate  veins  (,Figs.'  451,  452,  539,  551,  587,  588,  700,  and  701)  are  the  actual  roots 
of  the  suixTior  vena  cava,  to  which  they  conduct  the  blood  from  the  half  of  the  head  and  neck 
and  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  same  side,  and  they  also  receive  the  chief  lymphatic  trunks 
of  the  IkxIv  (^stM?  page  106).  The  left  innominate  vein  in  addition  receives  the  blood  from  the 
upper  jK>rtion  of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  from  the  anterior  thoracic  wall. 

The  innominate  vein  arises  ujX)n  either  side  in  the  superior  thoracic  aperture,  behind  the 
sternoclavicular  joint  and  the  origins  of  the  stemohyoideus  and  siemoihyreoideus,  by  the  junction 

♦  The  veins  coursing  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  cord  are  known  as  the  internal  spinal  veins. 
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of  the  inlcma!  jugular,  external  jugular,  and  subclavian  veins.  This  point  is  designated  as  the 
venous  angle  (right  and  left).  One  of  the  smaller  venous  tributaries  occasionally  also  empties 
in  this  situation,  or  the  external  jugular  vein  does  not  pass  directly  to  the  venous  angle,  but 
indirectly  by  joining  with  one  of  the  other  two  veins,  especially  with  the  subclavian,  close  to 
the  venous  angle. 

Both  innominate  veins  are  valveless,  but  they  are  of  unequal  length  and  their  courses  and 
relations  are  also  dissimilar.  The  right  innominate  vein  is  short  and  runs  downward  from  the 
right  venous  angle  behind  the  first  costal  cartilage  and  lateral  lo  the  bifurcation  of  the  innominate 
artery,  to  the  superior  vena. cava.  The  left  innominate  vein  is  twice  as  long  as  the  right,  and 
nms  obliquely,  although  almost  horizontally,  behind  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum,  covered 
by  the  thymus  gland,  in  front  of  the  origins  of  the  left  common  carotid,  left  subclavian,  and 
innominate  arteries,  and  immediately  above  the  arch  of  ihe  aorta.  It  possesses  more  tributaries 
than  the  right,  among  those  peculiar  to  it  being  the  vena  ih^Tcoidea  ima,  which  descends  in  the 
median  line  of  the  neck,  and  also  the  thymic  veins;  it  is  consequently  somewhat  larger  than 
the  right  vein. 

In  addition  to  the  three  roots  the  innominate  veins  also  receive  the  following  veins: 

1.  The  injcrior  thyreoid  veins  (Fig.  588)  correspond  only  in  part  with  the  arteries  of  the 
same  name  and  their  tributaries  are  even  more  variable.  They  lie  deeply  in  the  median  region 
of  the  neck,  mostly  behind  the  sternohyoid  and  stcrnothyrcoid  muscles,  and  collect  the  blood 
from  the  lower  poriion  of  the  thyreoid  gland,  from  the  lower  ]X)rtions  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx, 
from  the  ccr\'ical  portion  of  the  cesophagus,  and  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  trachea.  At  the 
lower  margin  of  the  isthmus  of  the  thjTeoid  gland  they  form  an  unpaired  network,  the  unpaired 
thyreoid  venous  plexus,  which  gradually  passes  into  an  unpaired  vessel,  the  vena  thyreoidea  ima, 
descending  in  front  of  the  trachea  and  emptying  into  the  left  innominate  vein  behind  the  manu- 
brium of  the  sternum.  In  addition  there  is  usually  also  a  paired  injerior  thyreoid  vein  which 
collects  the  blood  from  the  lower  portions  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyreoid  gland,  anastomoses 
with  the  preceding  vessels,  and  empties  cither  into  the  corresponding  innominate  or  into  the 
lower  portion  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

2.  The  thymic  veins  (Fig.  588)  are  small  venous  trunks  from  the  thymus  gland,  the  majority 
of  which  empty  into  the  left  innominate  vein. 

3.  The  pericardiac  veins  (Figs.  461  and  462),  the  superior  phrenic  veins  (accompanying 
the  pericardiacophrenic  artery),  the  anterior  bronchial  veins,  ihe  anterior  mediastinal  veins,  the 
ossophageal  veins,  and  the  traclieal  veins  are  small  venous  branches  coming  from  the  parts  indicated 
by  their  names,  and  usually  emptying  into  one  of  the  innominate  veins  or  occasionally  into  the 
superior  vena  cava. 

4.  The  internal  mammary  vein  (Fig.  553)  accompanies  the  terminal  portion  of  the  similarly 
named  artery,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  a  general  way.  Its  radicles,  the  superior  epigastric 
and  musculophrenic  veins,  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries  as  vens  comitantes,  and  it 
also  receives  the  anterior  intercostal  veins,  occasionally  the  superior  phrenic  veins  and  sterruU 
and  perforating  branches.  Sometimes  the  internal  mammary  veins  of  both  sides  empty  into 
the  left  innominate  vein. 

5.  The  supreme  intercostal  vein  [Figs.  538  and  587)  differs  upon  the  two  sides.     The  left 
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Fig.  588. — ^The  deep  veins  and  arteries  of  the  neck  and  the  great  venous  and  arterial  trunks  of  the  thora 

Upon  both  sides  the  sternocleidomastoidei  and  the  infrahyoid  muscles  have  been  partly  cut  away,  the  mylohyo 
and  digastric  di\*ided,  and  the  sternum,  together  with  portions  of  the  ribs  and  clax-icle,  removed.  *  =  Commenccmc 
of  right  innominate  vein.  **  ^  Posterior  root  of  external  jugular  vein.  +  ■-  Oral  mucous  membrane.  +  *  *=  Anast 
mosis  between  h}'poglossal  and  lingual  nerves. 


vein  is  usually  larger  than  the  right  and  frequently  runs  downward  to  the  hemi-azygos  vein  J 
the  accessory  hemi-azygos  vein  (see  page  81),  although  it  still  retains  its  connection  with  tl 
left  innominate  vein.  The  right  vein,  after  receiving  the  blood  from  the  three  upper  intercost 
spaces,  usually  empties  into  the  right  innominate  vein,  more  rarely  into  the  azygos  vein. 

6.  The  vertebral  vein  (Fig.  696)  corresix)nds  to  the  cer\-ical,  but  not  to  the  cerebral  portic 
of  the  vertebral  arter\\  Together  with  the  vertebral  arter\-  it  lies  in  the  canal  formed  by  tl 
foramina  transversaria  of  the  uj^i^er  six  cer\'ical  vertebra^  and  frequently  passes  also  throu^ 
the  foramen  transvcrsarium  of  the  seventh  vertebra.  It  arises  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  tl 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  from  the  external  vertebral  venous  plexuses,  is  reinforced  by  anast 
moses  with  the  occipital  vein  and  by  twigs  from  the  inter\'ertebral  veins  (see  page  82^  and  empli 
either  alone  or  together  with  the  following  vessel,  into  the  }X)sterior  surface  of  the  first  portic 
of  the  innominate  vein. 

7.  The  deep  cercical  vein  (Fig.  696)  is  larger  than  the  vertebral  and  larger  than  the  artei 
of  the  same  name;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  vein  in  the  nuchal  region.  It  also  arises  from  tl 
external  venous  plexuses  of  the  cer^•ical  vertebral  column  and  from  large  anastomoses  with  tl 
occipital  vein  (see  page  91),  and  runs  downward  in  the  neck,  together  with  the  artery  of  tl 
same  name,  between  the  semispinalis  capitis  and  the  semispinalis  cer^•ic^^.  It  collects  the  venoi 
blood  from  the  nuchal  musculature,  passes  forward  with  the  deep  cer^■ical  arter\',  and  emptii 
into  the  ix)sterior  surface  of  the  commencement  of  the  innominate  vein,  below  the  transver 
process  of  the  sixth  cer^•ical  vertebra,     lis  orilice  is  usually  guarded!  by  a  valve. 

THE  INTERNAL  JUGULAR  VEIN. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  (Figs.  530,  551,  588,  603,  ogg,  and  700)  is  a  large  vessel  whi< 
collects  the  blood  from  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  with  the  exception  of  those  portions  whic 
are  drained  by  the  deep  cer\'ical  veins  uhe  deep  ce^^•ical,  vertebral,  inferior  thyreoids,  see  page  8; 
or  by  the  external  jugular  passing  to  the  innominate  vein.  Together  with  its  tributaries  it  cO] 
sequenily  c()rresi)on(ls  in  the  main  with  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  branches  and  aL 
with  tlu-  cc-rebral  branches  of  the  vertebral  artery,  since  it  receives  all  of  the  blood  from  the  crani 
cavity  and  from  the  brain. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  commences  in  tlie  jugular  fossa  of  the  temjx>ral  lx)ne  with  a  diL 
tation,  ilu'  superior  bulb  0;  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  jKisses  almost  ilincily  dowTiward  alor 
the  laUTal  wall  of  the  pharynx  together  with  the  internal  carotid  anery.  ;he  caliber  of  the  tv 
vessels  being  apj)roximately  the  same.  The  vein  is  at  first  lu-hind  and  to  ihe  outer  side  of  tl 
artery,  and  then  directly  to  the  outer  side,  anil  the  vagus  nerve  i>  >i:ua:ol  l^iwcen  the  artery  ar 
the  vem.  In  ihi>  portion  of  its  course  tlu-  initTnal  jugular  corresponds  almost  exactlv  to  tl 
internal  carotid  arterv,  and  not  until  it  receives  in  tlu-  carotid  fossa  its  largest  iributarv,  the  commc 
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facial  vein,  which  largely  corresponds  lo  the  external  carotid  artery,  docs  it  become  the  great 
venous  channel  for  the  entire  head  and  for  a  portion  of  the  neck.  It  then  lies  lateral  to  the  com- 
mon carotid  arter\-,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  this  situation,  and  passes  do\vnward  with  this 
artery  in  a  common  vascular  sheath  as  far  as  the  venous  angle  (see  page  83).  Shortly  before 
reaching  the  innominate  vein  it  exhibits  a  second  elongated  dilatation  about  i  cm.  in  length, 
the  inferior  bulb  oj  the  internal  jugular ,  and  at  the  lower  portion  of  this  dilatation  there  are  one 
or  two  valves  placed  in  the  sagittal  i)lane,  these  being  the  only  valves  possessed  by  the  vein. 
Among  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  are: 

THE  SINUSES  OF  THE  DURA  MATER. 

The  sinuses  oj  the  dura  mater  (Figs.  589,  590,  679,  680,  and  681)  are  peculiar  blood  chan- 
nels, usually  of  great  width,  which  have  no  valves,  are  completely  devoid  of  muscular  tissue, 
and  are  situated  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  from  which  they  are  separated  only  by 
the  endothelial  lining  of  the  sinus  wall.  They  receive  the  blood  from  the  entire  brain,  from  the 
eye,  from  the  internal  ear,  and  from  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  transmit  it  to  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  usually  through  the  intervention  of  the  transverse  sinus.  The  follow-ing  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater  may  be  recognized: 

1.  The  transi^erse  (lateral)  sinus  (Figs.  589, 679,  680,  681,  and  693)  is  paired  and,  as  it  receives 
the  blood  from  almost  all  of  the  remaining  sinuses,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  entire  group.  It 
commences  in  the  region  of  the  crucial  eminence  of  the  occipital  bone,  where  it  communicates 
with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  takes  up  other  sinuses  to  form  the  confluens  sinuum  (tor- 
cular  Herophili),  and  in  its  subsecjuent  course  it  follows  the  corres[X)nding  bony  grooves — /.  e., 
it  at  first  runs  in  the  ix)sterior  margin  of  the  tentorium  in  the  transverse  groove,  then  in  the  sig- 
moid groove,  and  finally  passes  through  the  posterior  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen  into 
the  superior  bulb  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  right  transverse  sinus  is  usually  larger  than 
the  left.  A  cross-section  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  sinus  is  approximately  triangular, 
while  that  of  the  descending  portion  is  more  circular. 

2.  The  superior  sagittal  (longitudinal)  sinus  (Figs.  589,  590,  679,  680,  and  681)  is  the  second 
largest  sinus  of  the  dura  mater;  it  is  unpaired  and  lies  in  the  groove  of  the  same  name  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cranial  vault.  It  arises  as  a  small  vessel  at  the  foramen  cjccum,  where  it  anas- 
tomoses with  the  nasal  veins,  and  gradually  increases  in  caliber  as  it  receives  the  cerebral  veins 
in  its  course  toward  the  crucial  eminence.  Here  it  enters  the  confluens  sinuum  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  blood  jmsses  almost  wholly  into  the  right  transverse  sinus  or  by  bifurcation  into  both 
transverse  sinuses.  lis  cross-seciion  is  triangular  and  its  lumen  is  traversed  by  numerous  tra- 
becular of  connective  tissue. 

3.  The  injrrior  sagittal  {longitudinal)  sinus  (Fig.  589)  is  a  smaller  unpaired  vessel  situated 
in  the  lower  margin  of  the  falx  ctrebri  and  running  parallel  to  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  It 
receives  but  few  cerel)ral  veins,  but  takes  up  the  veins  of  the  falx  cerebri  itself,  increasing  in 
caliber  as  it  i)asses  backward  and  empties  into  the  straight  sinus. 

4.  The  straight  sinus  (Fig.  589)  is  also  unpaired  and  is  situated  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  falx  cerebri  along  the  line  where  it  i^  attached  to  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  pursues  an 
almost  horizontal  course,  terminating  either  in  the  common  venous  space  (conlluens  sinuum) 
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Fig.  589. — The  dura  mater  and  its  sinuses  as  seen  from  the  left  and  from  above. 

The  skull  has  been  of>ene<l  upon  the  left  by  a  horizontal  section  extending  almost  to  the  median  line  and  by  a 
vertical  section  just  to  the  left  of  the  sagittal  suture.  A  large  part  of  the  left  and  a  small  strip  of  the  right  tentorium 
have  been  removed. 


in  front  of  the  crucial  eminence,  or  more  frequently  in  the  commencement  of  the  left  transverse 
sinus,  in  which  case  the  superior  sagittal  sinus  empties  into  the  right  transverse. 

5.  The  occipital  sinus  (Fig.  589)  is  a  small,  usually  unpaired  vessel  of  variable  development 
which  commences  at  the  conflucns  sinuum,  passes  downward  in  the  base  of  the  falx  cerebelli 
to  the  posterior  circumference  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  bifurcates  in  this  situation  to  pass 
upon  either  side  partly  to  the  transverse  sinus  and  partly  to  the  internal  vertebral  venous  plexuses 
of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

6.  The  cavernous  sinus  (Figs.  589  and  679)  is  paired,  situated  at  either  side  of  the  sella 
turcica,  and  covered  by  the  portion  of  the  dura  mater  which  passes  from  the  anterior  clinoid  process 
to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  line  of  origin  of  the  tentorium  from  the  superior  border  of  the  pyra- 
mid portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  sinus  is  a  rather  wide,  irregular  space,  subdivided  by 
numerous  connective-tissue  septa,  and  it  contains  the  internal  carotid  artery  with  its  sympathetic 
plexus  and  the  abducens  nerve.  The  cavernous  sinuses  of  the  two  sides  are  connected  with  each 
other  by  transverse  venous  anastomoses,  the  anterior  and  posterior  intercavernous  sinuses,  passing 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  hypophysis,  and  in  this  manner  producing  around  the  hypophysis 
the  circular  sinus. 

7.  The  sphenoparietal  sinus  (Figs.  589  and  679)  is  a  small  paired  vessel  which  commences 
upon  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  parietal  bone  and  then  runs  along  the  posterior  sharp  margin 
of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid  to  reach  the  cavernous  sinus. 

8.  The  inferior  petrosal  sinus  (Fig.  589)  is  a  paired  vessel  running  in  the  groove  of  the 
same  name  along  the  pctro-occipital  fissure  and  connecting  the  jx)stcrior  {)ortion  of  the  cavernous 
sinus  with  the  superior  bulb  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  its  course  it  runs  between  the  ner\^es 
which  pass  through  the  anterior  compartment  of  the  jugular  foramen. 

9.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus  (Figs.  589,  679,  and  680),  also  paired,  runs  in  the  groove 
of  the  same  name  uj)on  the  superior  border  of  the  pyramid  of  the  tem})oral  bone  at  the  attached 
margin  of  the  tentorium.  It  connects  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cavernous  sinus  with  the 
transverse  sinus,  opening  into  the  latter  where  it  changes  its  direction  from  the  horizontal  to  the 
vertical. 

10.  The  basilar  plexus  (Fig.  679),  formed  by  an  extensive  anastomosis  of  flat  venous  chan- 
nels, is  situated  upon  the  divus  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  is  connected  upon  cither  side  with  the 
cavernous  and  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  and  with  the  neighboring  bkxxl-channels. 

In  addition  in  the  (•cTcl)ral  veins  and  the  veins  of  the  orbit  (see  j^age  87)  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  also  receive 
the  following  small  veins. 

(a)  The  internal  auditory  veins  accompany  ihc  inlernal  auditory  artery.  They  originate  in  the  internal  ear,  j)as?; 
through  the  inlernal  auditory  meatus,  and  usually  enter  the  transverse  sinus. 

{d)  The  diploic  veins,  flat,  devoid  of  mus(.^ular  tissue,  and  situated  in  the  di[)loic  canals,  run  from  alH>ve  down- 
ward, and  are  connected  in  a  very  variable  manner  by  emissary  veins  with  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  with  the 
extracranial  veins.     U|)on  cither  side  there  may  be  recognized  a  frontal  diploic  vein,  which  empties  into  the  superior 
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sagittal  sinus  and  into  the  frontal  vein;  an  anterittr  temporal  diploic  vein^  which  empties  into  the  sphenoparietal  sinus 
and  into  the  deep  temporal  vein;  a  posterior  temporal  diploic  veiu^  emptying  through  the  parietal  foramen  into  the  superior 
sagittal  sinus  and  through  the  mastoid  foramen  into  the  transverse  sinus  and  the  posterior  auricular  vein;  and  an  occipital 
diploic  vein  which  usually  connects  internally  with  the  transverse  sinus  through  an  occipital  foramen  opening  upon  the 
internal  occipital  protul)erance,  and  externally  with  the  occipital  veins. 

The  venous  connections  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  of  the  diploic  veins,  and  of  the  meningeal  veins  with  the 
extracranial  veins  are  known  as  emissary  veins.  The  parietal  emissary  vein  connects  the  superior  sagittal  sinus  with 
the  superficial  veins  of  tht*  skull;  the  mastoid  emissary  vein  connects  the  transverse  sinus  with  the  occipital  vein  or  one  of 
the  ncighl)oring  venous  radicles  of  the  external  jugular  vein:  the  condyloid  emissary  vein  connects  the  transverse  sinus 
and  the  external  vertel)ral  venous  ])lexuses;  the  occipital  emissary  %'ein  is  inconstant,  usually  connecting  only  diploic  veins 
with  the  confluens  sinuuni,  more  rarely  the  latter  l^ith  the  occipital  veins. 

Venous  j^lcxuscs  arc  also  situated  at  the  following  openings  in  the  skull,  giving  passage  to 
vessels  and  nenes: 

(a)  The  inlental  carolid  venous  plexus  surrounds  the  internal  carotid  artery  in  its  course 
through  the  carotid  canal  of  the  temi)oral  bone.  It  forms  a  communication  between  the  cavernous 
sinus  and  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  also  anastomoses  with  veins  from  the  substance  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

{b)  The  rete  oj  the  hypoglossal  canal  is  a  small  venous  plexus  surrounding  the  hypoglossal 
nerve,  and  is  connected  with  the  occipital  sinus,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  inferior  petrosal 
sinus. 

(r)  The  rete  oj  the  joramen  ovale  surrounds  the  mandibular  ncn-e  and  forms  a  connection 
between  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the  pterygoid  venous  plexus. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  the  ophthalmic  and  cerebral  veins. 

THE  OPHTHALMIC  VEINS. 

The  valvclcss  ophthalmic  veins  do  not  differ  markedly  in  their  ramifications  from  the  course 
of  the  arteries.  This  statement  applies  to  a  certain  degree  to  the  larger  superior  ophthalmic 
vein,  while  the  inferior  ophthalmic  vein  transmits  but  a  portion  of  its  blood  to  the  cranial  cavity. 

1.  The  superior  ophthalmic  vein  (Fig.  679)  commences  anteriorly  in  the  nasofrontal  veitiy 
which  accompanies  the  frontal  artery  and  anastomoses  witli  the  angular  vein,  which  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  anterior  facial  vein  (see  page  90).  It  enters  the  orbit  above  the  medial  pal- 
pebral ligament,  runs  backward  below  the  trochlea  of  the  obliquus  superior  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  medial  wall  of  the  orbil,  passes  outward  above  the  oi)tic  nerve  and  below  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  rectus  sui)erior,  and  reaches  the  cavernous  sinus  through  the  superior  orbital  fissure. 
During  its  course  through  the  orl)it  it  receives  the  anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  veinSy  the 
anterior  and  posterior  conjunctival  veins,  muscular  veins  willi  their  tributary  episcleral  and  anterior 
ciliary  veins,  tlie  lachrymal  vein,  the  vorticose  veins  (see  under  Organs  of  Special  Sense),  the 
posterior  ciliary  veins,  occa>ionally  the  central  vein  0}  the  retina,  which  may  also  empty  inde- 
pendently in  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  finally  the  superior  terminal  branch  or  an  anastomosis  of 
the  inferior  oj^hthalmic  vein. 

2.  The  inferior  ophthalmic  vein  does  not  j)ursue  a  constant  course.  It  is  situated  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  orbit  below  the  oi)tic  nerve  where  it  arises  from  the  veins  of  the  lower  lid 
and  those  of  the  lachr^^mal  sac,  and  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  one  of  which  either  joins 
the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  or  only  anastomoses  with  it,  emptying  independently  into  the  cav- 
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Fig.  590. — The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain  as  seen  from  above. 

A  piece  of  the  dura  mater  has  been  left  in  siiu  along  the  superior  sagittal  sinus;  the  sinus  itself  has  been  opened 
longitudinally.     *    -  1  crmination  of  veins  in  sinus. 


emeus  sinus,  while  the  second  terminal  branch  runs  through  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  to  the 
facial  anastomotic  vein  (see  page  90)  and  to  the  pterygoid  plexus. 

THE  CEREBRAL  VEINS. 

The  cerebral  veins  pursue  an  essentially  different  course  from  that  of  the  arteries,  the  two 
structures  being  partly  associated  only  in  the  sulci  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum.  While  the 
chief  ramifications  of  the  arteries  are  located  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  no  large  veins  whatever 
are  found  in  this  situation;  on  the  contrar}%  the  great  bulk  of  the  cerebral  veins,  at  least  those  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  empty  superiorly  into  the  superior  sagittal  sinus.  The  following  valve- 
less  veins,  usually  arranged  in  groups,  are  recognizable: 

1.  The  superior  cerebral  veins  (Fig.  590)  receive  the  blood  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
surface  (t.  e.y  of  the  gray  cortex)  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  form  from  twelve  to  fifteen  small 
trunks,  which  empty  into  the  superior  sagittal  sinus  or  into  the  expansions  of  this  vessel,  which 
are  kno\\Ti  as  the  lateral  lacuna\  Some  of  the  veins,  especially  the  smaller  ones  coming  from 
the  region  of  the  corpus  callosum,  terminate  in  the  inferior  sagittal  sinus. 

2.  The  middle  cerebral  vciUy  a  larger  vessel  situated  in  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure,  anastomoses 
with  the  superior  ophthalmic  vein  by  the  ophthalmomeningeal  vein  and  empties  into  the  cav- 
ernous or  the  sphenoparietal  sinus. 

3.  The  inferior  cerebral  veins  (Figs.  589  and  679)  collect  the  blood  from  the  basal  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cmi)ty  into  the  cavernous  and  transverse  sinuses,  partly  also 
into  the  neighboring  sinuses  (petrosal,  intercavernous). 

4.  The  great  cerebral  vein  (Figs.  549  and  6318)  is  a  short,  large  single  vein  running  in  the 
transverse  cerebral  fissure  and  terminating  in  the  straight  sinus,  which  forms  its  immediate  con- 
tinuation. It  conducls  llie  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  brain,  particularly  from  the  ventricular 
region,  and  is  formt'd  by  the  union  of  the  two  internal  cerebral  veins\  which  run  in  the  tela  chori- 
oidca  of  the  third  ventricle.  Each  internal  cerebral  vein  i^  formed  in  the  region  of  the  inter- 
ventricular foramen  by  the  junction  of  the  terminal  and  chorioid  veins.  The  terminal  vein  runs 
in  the  lurminal  >lria  (^c*e  under  Brain),  receives  the  vein  0}  the  septum  pelluciduniy  and  collects 
blood  from  the  thalamus,  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  corpus  callosum.  The  chorioid  vein 
drains  the  lateral  chorioid  plexus.  Before  their  union  to  form  the  great  cerebral  vein,  the  internal 
ciTe].)ral  veins  al^o  receive  the  veins  of  the  chorioid  plexus  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  veins  of  the 
lower  surfaces  of  the  corjuis  callosum  and  of  the  fornix,  the  veins  of  the  pineal  body,  and  the 
basal  vein  (vein  of  Rosenthal),  an  anastomotic  vessel  which  ascends  from  the  base  of  the  brain 
along  the  crura  cerebri. 

5.  The  superior  cerebellar  veins,  from  the  upj)er  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  ]:)as5  partly  to 
the  straight  sinus,  partly  to  the  transverse  sinus. 

6.  The  injerior  cerebellar  veins,  from  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  cerebellum,  ]:)ons,  and  medulla 
oblongata,  go  chiefly  to  the  inferior  petrosal  and  transverse  sinuses. 


superior  cerebral  vein 


superior  sagittal  sinus 
Fig.  590. 
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OTHER  TRIBUTARIES   OF  THE  UPPER  PORTION   OF  THE   INTERNAL  JUGULAR  VEIN. 

In  addition  to  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the  upper  portion  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
receives  the  following  tributaries: 

1.  The  vein  oj  the  cochlear  canaliculus  runs  from  the  cochlea  through  the  canaliculus  cochleae 
to  the  superior  bulb  of  the  jugular  vein. 

2.  The  pharyngeal  veins  (Fig.  693)  correspond  approximately  to  the  ascending  pharyngeal 
artery.  They  arise  from  a  wide-meshed  pharyngeal  plexus,  situated  upon  the  posterior  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  phar\Tix,  and  also  receive  blood  from  the  tuba  auditiva  (Eustachian  tube),  the 
palatal  muscles,  and  from  the  vein  of  the  pterygoid  canal.  They  are  valveless  and  usually  empty 
singly,  but  in  a  very  variable  manner,  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

3.  The  meningeal  veins  (Figs.  589  and  679)  empty  partly  into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 
The  paired  middle  meningeal  veins  which  accompany  the  middle  meningeal  artery  upon  either 
side  usually  do  not  pass  immediately  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  but  traverse  the  foramen  spino- 
sum  to  the  pterygoid  plexus,  although  they  are  also  connected  through  the  rete  of  the  foramen 
ovale  and  by  other  anastomoses  with  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

4.  The  lingual  vein  (Figs.  588  and  695)  drains  approximately  the  same  area  as  that  supplied 
by  the  lingual  artery.  It  empties  into  the  common  fadal  vein  cjuite  as  frequently  as  directly 
into  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  may  also  unite  with  one  of  the  following  veins.  The  lingual 
artery  is  usually  accompanied  throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  by  a  double  vein, 
while  a  single  or  double  trunk  of  considerable  size,  the  venn  comiians  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve, 
runs  with  this  structure  below  (lateral  to)  the  hyoglossus  muscle.  All  these  veins  usually  unite 
before  their  termination  to  form  a  common  trunk.  The  lingual  vein,  which  is  providc*d  with 
valves  throughout  its  entire  extent,  receives  blood  from  the  tongue,  from  the  submaxillary  and 
the  sublingual  glands,  and  from  the  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  special  tributaries 
are:  (a)  The  sublingual  vein,  which  runs  in  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity  and  accompanies  the 
submaxillar}^  duct  for  some  distance  ;  (6)  the  dorsal  lingual  veins,  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue.  The  different  veins  of  the  tongue  anastomose  in  a  plexiform  manner 
with  each  other  and  with  the  pharj^ngeal  and  other  neighboring  veins. 

5.  The  superior  thyreoid  veins  (Fig.  588)  correspond  in  general  to  the  superior  thyreoid 
arterj';  they  are  double  for  either  a  portion  or  all  of  their  course,  and  are  provided  with  valves 
like  the  veins  of  the  tongue.  They  collect  blood  from  the  up])er  portion  of  the  thyreoid  gland, 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx,  and  partly  also  from  the  contiguous  musculature.  They 
frequently  empty  into  the  common  facial  vein  instead  of  directly  into  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
and  usually  receive  the  sternocleidomastoid  and  superior  laryngeal  veins,  although  these  vessels 
may  also  empty  independently  into  the  internal  juj^ular. 

In  addition  to  these  veins  and  disre^jjarding  an  inferior  thyreoid  vein  which  occasionally 
emjUies  into  the  inferior  bulb,  the  internal  jutijular  alx)  receives  as  its  largest  tributar}- 

THE  COMMON  FACIAL  VEIN. 

The  common  facial  vein  (F'igs.  58S,  501  to  5(),^,  and  699)  is  a  short,  thick  trunk  which  cor- 
responds generally,  although  not  in  detail,  to  the  ramification  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 
It  is  devoid  of  valves,  arises  below  the  angle  of  the  mandible  in  the  carotid  fossa  from  the  union 
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Fig.  591. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  left  side  of  the  head  (third  layer). 

The  massetcr  has  been  divided  in  the  middle  and  reflected,  the  temporal  fascia  thrown  backward  from  the  upp 
margin  of  the  zygoma,  and  the  parotid  gland  and  facial  nerve  completely  removed.  Several  facial  muscles  have  to 
partly  divided  and  the  mandibular  canal  chiselled  open  for  a  certain  distance.  *  -  Anastomosis  IxHween  supratrochks 
and  infratrochlear  nerves.     **  --  Root  of  p<jsierior  facial  vein  from  pterygoid  plexus. 

Fig.  592. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  face  (fourth  layer,  the  deep  facial  veins). 

The  zygomatic  arch  has  been  removed,  the  temporalis  with  the  mandibular  coronoid  process  reflected  up\i-an 
the  mandibular  neck  excised,  the  external  ear  cut  off,  and  the  entire  mandibular  canal  opened  up.  *  -  Anastomos 
between  supratrochlear  and  infratrochlear  nerves.  **  Branches  of  buccinator  nerve  passing  to  mucous  membrai 
of  the  cheek,     -f  -  Mylohyoid  nerve.     *  on  the  vein   -  divided  communication  with  external  jugular  vein. 

Fig.  593. — The  superficial  veins  of  the  neck  and  of  the  subclavicular  fossa. 

Upon  the  left  side  the  greater  portion  of  the  sternocleidomastoideus  has  l>een  removed,  the  clavicular  portion  < 
the  pectoralis  major  incised,  and  the  mylohyoid  and  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  divided,  *  --  Communication  belwee 
the  external  jugular  and  common  facial  veins.  **  -  Occipital  root  of  external  jugular  vein,  -f  -  Perforating  branch< 
of  the  internal  mammary  vessels. 


of  the  anterior  and  posterior  facial  veins,  and  occasionally  receives  in  a  ver\'  variable  mannc 
one  or  more  of  the  veins  which  usually  empty  directly  into  the  internal  jugular  vein  (the  superio 
thyreoid,  the  lingual,  and  the  pharyngeal  veins).  It  is  almost  invariably  connected  with  th 
external  jugular  vein  (see  page  91)  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sternocleidomastoideus.  I 
is  sujxTficially  placed,  being  covered  only  by  the  platysma  and  the  superficial  layer  of  the  cei 
vical  fascia,  and  passes  dowTiward  and  backward,  crossing  the  external  carotid  artery  obliqud; 
Its  termination  corresponds  approximately  to  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

1.  The  anterior  facial  vein  (Figs.  541,  542,  588,  591  to  593,  691,  692,  698  to  700)  correspond 
in  general  to  the  external  maxillary  (facial)  arter}-,  but  in  the  orbital  region  it  encroaches  upoi 
the  territory  of  neighboring  arteries  (ophthalmic,  superficial  temporal).  Upon  the  face  it  i 
situated  some  distance  behind  the  external  maxillar\-  artery  and  pursues  a  less  tortuous  cours< 
than  that  vessel,  which  is  accompanied  Ijy  small  veins.  Its  origin  is  the  angular  vein,  which  i; 
situated  at  the  inner  canlhus  and  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  th 
frontal  and  supra-orbital  veins,  and  an  anastomosis  with  the  nasofrontal  vein  (see  jmge  87) 
In  this  situation  tht-  anterior  facial  vein  also  receives  a  number  of  smaller  veins  from  the  orbita 
region,  namely,  the  inferior  palpebral  veins,  the  external  nasal  veins,  and  a  portion  of  the  superioi 
palpebral  veins,  ll  furthermore  receives  a  dee^)  branch,  known  as  the  facial  anastomotic  vein 
wliich  comes  from  the  temix)ral  fossa,  anastomoses  with  the  ])ierygoid  })lexus  and  the  inferio; 
ophthalmic  vein,  and  ])asses  transversely  across  the  buccinator  to  the  anterior  facial  vein. 

Other  tributaries  of  the  anterior  facial  vein  are  the  superior  and  inferior  labial  veins,  the  was 
seteric  veins,  the  anterior  parotid  veins,  the  palatine  vein,  coming  from  the  tonsillar  region,  anc 
finally,  beneath  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  the  large  submental  vein,  which  anastomoses  with  th< 
sublingual  vein  and  is  connected  with  the  anterior  jugular  vein  (see  below). 

2.  The  posterior  facial  (temporomaxillary)  vein  (Figs.  539,  541,  542,  58S,  591  to  593,  691 
692,  698  to  700)  arises  in  front  of  the  ear  l:y  the  union  of  the  temporal  veins.  The  superficia 
temporal  veins  corresiX)nd  to  the  branches  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name;  they  do  not,  however 
actually  accompany  these  branches,  but  are  situated  at  some  distance  from  them  and  are  con 
nected  by  wide-meshed  anastomoses  with  the  occipital  and  the  frontal  veins.  They  unite  tc 
form  a  single  trunk,  which  runs  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the  superficial  temporal  artery. 
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The  large  middle  temporal  vein  (Figs.  591  and  592),  however,  pursues  a  different  course  from 
that  of  the  artery  of  the  same  name.  It  arises  in  the  region  of  the  lateral  angle  of  the  orbit,  where 
it  anastomoses  with  superficial  veins,  runs  almost  horizontally  laterally  and  backward  above  the 
zygoma,  between  the  temi)oral  muscle  and  the  temporal  fascia,  receiving  branches  from  the 
muscle,  [perforates  the  tcmjx)ral  fascia  immediately  above  the  root  o'f  the  zygoma,  and  joins 
the  sujierficial  temporal  vein  to  form  the  {)Osterior  facial  vein. 

The  posterior  facial  vein  then  runs  downward  with  the  external  carotid  artery,  behind  the 
ramus  of  the  mandible  and  under  cover  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it 
unites  with  the  anterior  facial  vein  to  form  the  common  facial  vein.  During  its  course  the  pos- 
terior facial  vein  receives  the  following  branches:  the  anterior  auricular  veins,  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  pinna;  the  mandibular  articular  veins,  from  the  temjx)romaxillary  articulation; 
the  tympanic  and  stylomastoid  veins,  from  the  tympanum;  and  the  posterior  parotid  veins,  from 
the  parotid  gland.  The  transirrse  jacial  vein,  which  is  frequently  partly  or  entirely  double, 
also  empties  into  the  posterior  facial  vein,  and  the  vein  is  also  always  connected  by  a  transverse 
anastomosis  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  One  of  the  largest  tributaries 
of  the  common  facial  vein  is  the  short  venous  trunk  which  derives  its  blood  from  the  pterygoid 
plexus. 

The  pterygoid  vejwus  plexus  (Fig.  592)  is  a  strong,  rather  narrow-meshed  venous  network, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  situated  between  the  temporalis  and  the  pterygoideus  extemus. 
It  extends  into  the  pter>'gopalatine  fossa  and  corresponds  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  which 
it  surrounds.  In  addition  to  veins  from  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  pterygoid  venous  plexus 
receives  the  deep  temporal  veins  corresi)onding  to  the  arteries  of  the  same  name,  the  spheno- 
palatine vein  which  conveys  blood  from  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  masseteric  and  inferior  alveolar 
veins,  which  accompany  the  similarly  named  arteries  in  a  plexiform  manner.  It  also  receives 
the  middle  meningeal  veins,  the  rete  oj  the  j  or  amen  ovale,  anastomoses  from  the  inferior  ophthalmic 
vein,  and  the  facial  anastomotic  vein.  The  majority  of  the  branches  of  the  plexus  are  provided 
with  valves. 

THE  SUPERnOAL  1  SUBCUTANEOUS)  VEINS  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  most  marked  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  neck  and  the  one  which  usually  receives  all 
of  the  remainini^  veins  is: 

I.  The  External  Jugular  Vein  (Fijijs.  541,  542,  588,  50,:^,  6(^7,  698,  and  714). — The  relations 
and  the  caliber  of  lliis  vr-scl  are  variahle,  but  it  is  always  smaller  thiin  the  internal  jugular.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  its  course  it  is  situated  u{K)n  the  external  surface  of  the  stemocleido- 
mastoideus,  over  which  it  ])asses  almost  vertically  downward,  covered  only  by  the  platysma  and 
the  superficial  cervical  fascia.  It  is  formrd  below  the  ear  and  the  parotid  gland  by  the  junction 
of  an  anterior  branch,  which  is  usually  the  larger  and  comes  from  the  posterior  facial  vein  (see 
above),  with  a  posterior  branch  from  behind  the  ear,  which  is  practically  the  posterior  auricular 
vein,  but  which  also  received  blood  from  some  of  the  occipital  veins.*  At  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  stemocleidomastoideus  it  sinks  deei)ly  into  the  supraclavicular  fossa  and  usually  receives 
one  or  more  veins  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  (the  superficial  cenncal, 

*  The  greater  iH)rtion  f>£  the  })locxl  of  thr  occipital  veins  is  poured  into  the  deep  cervical  veins. 
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transverse  scapular ^  and  transverse  cervical  veins),  either  separately  or  as  a  common  trunk,  and 
after  also  receiving  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  it  finally  empties  into  the  venous  angle  or,  more 
rarely,  into  the  subclavian  vein.     It  is  provided  with  valves. 

2.  The  anterior  jugular  vein  (Figs.  593  and  698)  arises  in  the  submental  region  from  anas- 
tomoses with  the  submental  vein.  It  rests  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  mylohyoideus,  passes 
downward  close  to  the  median  line  superficially  in  front  of  the  stemohyoideus,  commimicates 
with  neighboring  veins  and  particularly  with  the  external  jugular  by  a  transverse  branch,  and, 
passing  deeply  behind  the  anterior  margin  of  the  stemocleidomastoideus,  usually  terminates 
in  the  external  jugular,  although  it  occasionally  empties  into  the  subclavian  or  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  It  usually  anastomoses  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  a  branch  passing  trans- 
versely above  the  manubrixmi  of  the  sternum,  the  jugular  venous  arch.  Sometimes  the  two 
anterior  jugular  veins  are  fused  into  a  single  vein  situated  in  the  middle  line,  the  median  vein 
of  the  neck. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  VEIN. 

The  subclavian  vein  (Figs.  551,  587,  588,  and  701),  the  immediate  continuation  of  the 
axillary  vein,  does  not  correspond  accurately  to  the  artery,  since  the  vertebral,  the  deep  cervical, 
and  the  inferior  thyreoid  veins  empty  into  the  innominate  and  one  or  more  of  the  veins  of  the 
supraclavicular  fossa  (see  above)  terminate  in  the  external  jugular.  At  the  lower  margin  of 
the  subclavius  the  subclavian  vein  continues  onward  from  the  axillary  and  together  with  the 
two  jugulars  (external  and  internal)  forms  the  innominate  vein.  It  lies  in  front  of  and  below 
the  subclavian  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  attachment  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and 
it  describes  a  much  flatter  arch  than  that  of  this  vessel.  In  front  is  situated  the  clavicular  portion 
of  the  stemocleidomastoideus.  It  occasionally  receives  the  transverse  cervical  or  the  transverse 
scapular  vein  (see  above),  but  sometimes  has  no  immediate  tributaries.  Throughout  its  course 
the  vein  is  devoid  of  valves,  but  one  of  these  structures  is  situated  at  its  termination. 

THE  AXILLARY  VEIN:  THE  VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  the  deep  veins,  which  form  the  venae  c^omites  of  the 
arteries  and  arc  paired  below  the  axillar>',  and  the  superficial  or  subcutaneous  veins,  for  which 
there  are  no  corresponding  arteries.  Both  sets  of  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  the  deep  veins, 
which  arc  poor  in  muscular  tissue,  having  a  larger  number  than  the  superficial  ones,  which  are 
provided  with  a  strong  muscular  coat.  The  two  sets  of  veins  are  connected  throughout  their 
course  by  numerous  anastomoses,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  valves  is  such  that  blood  can  flow 
from  the  (lee[)er  into  the  superficial  veins,  but  not  in  the  opp  )site  direction.  All  the  veins  of 
the  upper  extremity,  both  superficial  and  deep,  arc  drained  by  the  axillary  vein. 

The  axillary  vein  (Figs.  552,  588,  593,  and  594)  arises  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary  fossa 
by  the  union  of  the  two  brachial  veins  and  traverses  the  fossa,  lying  medial  and  anterior  to  the 
artery.  It  is  provided  with  valves,  as  are  also  its  branches,  and  during  its  course  it  receives  the 
following  veins: 

I.  The  thoraco-acromial  vein  (Figs.  539,  593,  and  700)  corresponds  to  the  artcr}'  of  the  same 
name  and  frequently  empties  by  a  short  trunk  in  common  with  the  cephalic  vein  at  the  point 
where  the  axillary  becomes  the  subclavian  vein  or  even  into  the  latter  vessel. 
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2.  The  ccphnlk  vein  (see  below). 

3.  The  lateral  thoracic  vein  (Figs.  552  and  594),  a  large  vein  upon  ihe  inner  wall  of  the 
axillary  fossa,  corresponds  only  in  part  with  the  arterj'  of  the  same  name;  it  pursues  a  course 
parallel  with  the  artery,  but  is  usually  of  much  larger  size.  Il  is  of  special  importance  on  account 
of  two  of  its  anastomoses.  The  first  of  these  is  with  a  marked  and  frequently  partly  paired  vein 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  thoraco-epigastric  vein,  which  comes  from  the  region  of  the  superficial 
epigastric  vein  and  passes  upward  upon  the  lateral  thoracic  wall.  This  ves.scl  may  open  sepa- 
rately into  the  axillary  vein,  in  which  case  the  lateral  thoracic  vein  corresjjonds  accurately  to 
the  lateral  thoracic  artery.  The  second  anastomosis  takes  place  either  between  the  lateral  thoracic 
vein  itself  or  the  ihoraco-cpigastric  vein  and  the  intercostal  veins  of  the  first  to  the  seventh  inter- 
costal spaces,  thus  forming  the  coslo-axUlary  veins.  The  veins  of  the  maraman'  gland,  which 
form  the  mammtUary  venous  plexus,  also  send  their  blood  through  these  \'eins  lo  the  axillary  vein. 

4.  The  circumflex  humeral,  the  circumflex  scapular,  and  the  subscapular  veins  correspond 
to  the  similarly  named  branches  of  the  axillary  arter\'. 

THE  DEEP  VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  origins  of  the  deep  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  are  the  small  proper  volar  digitai  and 
common  volar  digital  veins,  which,  like  all  the  deep  veins  of  the  upper  extremity,  accompany 
the  arteries  of  the  same  name.  They  are  connected  with  the  much  larger  superficial  veins  of  the 
back  of  the  hand  by  the  tnlercapllular  veins  and  form  double  superficial  and  deep  venous  arches, 
which  accompany  the  similarly  named  arterial  arches.  The  deep  arch  receives  the  volar  meta- 
carpal veins.  The  venous  arches  gi\'e  origin  to  the  radial  and  uln<ir  veins,  which  accompany  the 
arteries  of  the  same  name  as  vena;  comites,  each  of  which  is  connected  both  with  its  fellow  by 
numerous  transverse  anastomoses  and  also  with  the  superficial  veins.  In  the  cubital  fossa  the 
radial  and  ulnar  veins  unite  to  form  two  brachial  veins,  which  accompany  the  brachial  artery;  the 
medial  brachial  vein  is  usually  larger  than  the  lateral  and  receives  the  basilic  vein  (see  page  94). 

THE  SUBCUTANEOUS  VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 

The  superficial  or  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  upper  extremity  (Fig.  554)  run  between  the 
skin  and  the  deep  fascia  independently  of  the  arrangement  of  the  arteries  and  do  not  perforate 
the  deep  fascia  imtil  just  before  their  termination  in  the  deep  \'eins.  They  originate  in  the  dorsal 
digitai  veins,  which  are  larger  than  the  volar  vessels,  and  receive  the  blood  from  ihe  volar  aspect 
of  the  finger  tips,  a  condition  of  affairs  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  in  the  case  of  the 
corresponding  arteries.  At  the  bases  of  the  lingers  they  anastomose  lo  form  the  digital  venous 
arches  (Fig.  713),  which  are  convex  anteriorly  and  frequently  double.  From  these  arches  are 
given  off  the  dorsal  metacarpal  veins,  which  are  approximately  parallel,  irregularly  arranged,  and 
connected  by  numerous  anastomoses.  These  dorsal  metacarpal  vc'mn  recei\'e  the  intercapitular 
veins  (see  above)  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  form  a  wide-meshed  network  uixm  the  dorsum, 
the  venous  rete  of  the  dorsum  of  Ihe  hand. 

From  this  retc  are  formed  the  two  large  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  upper  extremity,  the 
cephalic  and  the  basilic  veins. 

I.  The  cephalic  vein  {Figs.  539,  551,  554,  588,  593,  595,  596,  699,  700.  710.  711,  and  713) 
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Fig.  594. — The  superficial  layer  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  axilla. 
The  skin  and  fat  have  been  reflected  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  superficial  fascia 
removed.     *  -■■=  Branches  of  the  thoraco()orsal  vessels  passing  to  the  serratus  anterior. 

Fig.  595. — The  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  upper  arm. 
Fig.  596. — The  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  forearm. 
*  =  Anastomosis  between  the  lateral,  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve  and  the  superficial  branch  of  the  radial  nerve 
The  skin  and  areolar  tissue  have  been  removed;  the  fascia  has  been  retained. 


arises  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  usually  as  a  continuation  of  the  first  dorsal  metacarpal  vein, 
and  in  addition  to  anastomoses  with  the  radial  veins  it  receives  veins  from  the  palm.  Running 
between  the  skin  and  the  [deep]  fascia,  it  is  at  first  situated  upon  the  outer  portion  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  forearm  (Figs.  711  and  713);  it  then  passes  upon  the  volar  surface  of  the  forearm 
(Fig.  596)  and  runs  toward  the  elbow,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  basilic  vein  by  the  median 
cubital  vein  (sec  below).  It  passes  through  the  lateral  portion  of  the  cubital  fossa,  runs  in  the 
lateral  bicipital  groove,  and  reaches  the  infraclavicular  fossa  by  passing  in  the  groove  between 
the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralis  major.  In  this  situation  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  descends  into 
the  deltoideopectoral  trigone,  usually  receives  the  thoraco-acromial  vein,  and  empties  into  the 
axillary  vein.  From  the  cubital  fossa  to  the  wrist-joint  the  cephalic  vein  is  accompanied  by  the 
lateral  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve  and  its  branches.  A  small  vein  occasionally  runs  parallel 
with  and  lateral  to  the  cephalic;  it  arises  more  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  and  is  termed  the 
accessary  cephalic  vein. 

2.  The  basilic  vein  (Figs.  595  to  597,  711,  and  713)  arises  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  as 
a  continuation  of  the  fifth  dorsal  metacarpal  vein.  It  receives  the  Smaller  veins  from  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  passes  from  the  dorsal  to  the  volar  surface  of  the  forearm,  and 
nms  through  the  inner  portion  of  the  cubital  fossa  between  the  skin  and  the  [deep]  fascia  to  the 
upper  arm,  where  it  lies  upon  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  branches 
of  the  medial  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve.  Below  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  the  basilic 
vein  pierces  the  brachial  fascia,  runs  a  short  distance  beneath  this  structure,  and  then  passes 
into  the  medial  brachial  vein,  which  usually  seems  to  be  its  direct  continuation. 

The  cephalic  and  the  basilic  veins  are  usually  united  in  the  cubital  fossa  by  an  anastomosis 
situated  in  front  of  the  lacertus  fibrosus,  the  median  cubital  vein  (Figs.  596  and  597),  which  is 
directed  o]:)liqucly  from  above  downward  and  from  within  outward.  This  vein  usually  carries 
a  portion  of  the  blood  from  the  cephalic  into  the  basilic  vein,  so  that  in  the  upper  arm  the  latter 
vessel  is  larger  than  the  former.  The  median  cubital  vein  always  anastomoses  with  the  deep 
veins  and  occasionally  it  carries  almost  all  the  blood  from  the  cephalic  into  the  basilic  vein,  so 
that  the  former  appears  in  the  upper  arm  as  a  very  small  vessel.  In  extreme  cases  a  cephalic 
vein  may  be  entirely  absent  in  the  upper  arm,  being  replaced  by  a  small  descending  vein,  in  which 
case  the  basilic  vein  is  unusually  large  and  is  termed  the  capital  vein.  Between  the  basilic 
and  the  cephalic  veins  and  parallel  to  both  there  is  a  small  vein  upon  the  volar  surface  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  median  antibrachial  vein  (Figs.  596  and  597).  When  it  is  well  developed  it  bifurcates 
in  the  cubital  fossa  into  two  branches,  which  pass  to  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins  respectively, 
and  are  known  as  the  median  cephalic  and  the  median  basilic  veins.  These  veins  then  replace 
the  median  cubital  vein. 
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THE    INFERIOR   VENA   CAVA. 

The  injcrior  vena  cava  (Figs,  389,  390,  413,  and  716)  is  larger  ihan  ihe  superior  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  largest  vein  of  the  human  body.  The  trunk,  which  is  devoid  of  valves,  arises  by  the 
union  of  the  two  common  iliac  veins  in  front  of  the  right  side  of  the  fibrocartilage  between  the 
fourth  and  Ihe  fifth  lumbar  vertebra;  and  behind  the  right  common  iliac  artery.  It  runs  upward 
behind  the  parietal  peritoneum  on  the  right  side  of  the  bodies  of  ihe  lumbar  vertebra;,  and  is 
in  close  proximily  to  the  abdominal  aorta  and  is  crossed  by  the  right  internal  spermalic  artery. 

Up  to  the  level  of  the  pancreas  it  lies  close  to  ihe  right  side  of  the  aorta,  but  behind  the  pan- 
creas it  bends  somewhat  to  the  right  and  at  the  same  time  forward,  and,  passing  in  front  of  ihe 
right  lumbar  portion  of  ihe  diaphragm,  runs  to  the  vena  caval  fossa  of  the  liver,  in  which  il  is 
closely  adherent  to  the  substance  of  the  liver  Isw  page  247).     From  the  fossa  for  the  vena  cava 
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the  vein  passes  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  vena  caval  foramen  of  the  diaphraj 
,  and  at  once  enters  the  pericardium,  in  which,  invested  by  the  visceral  pericardium,  it  course 

!  distance  of  about  i  cm.  before  opening  into  the  right  atrium.     Its  orifice  corresponds  to 

I  level  of  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra. 

'  Since  the  branches  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  arise  partly  from  the  abdominal  viscera  j 

;  partly  from  the  abdominal  wall,  as  well  as  through  its  two  main  roots,  the  common  iliac  ve 

from  both  halves  of  the  pelvis  and  both  lower  extremities,  the  branches  are  classified  as  the 

ceral  and  the  parietal. 


Visceral  Branches  of  the  Inferior  vena  cava. 


j  The  visceral  branches  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  are  the  unpaired  portal  vein  and  the  pai 

I  renal,  suprarenal,  and  internal  spermatic  veins. 

1 

i  THE   PORTAL  VEIN. 

The  portal  system  (Figs.  389,  390,  and  565  to  567)  represents  a  special    portion   of 
venous  circulation.     The  portal  vein  itself  carries  to  the  h'ver  venous  blood  from  that  part 
the  alimentar}'  canal  which  is  situated  in  the  abdomen,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  stomach  '< 
f  entire  length  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  [except  from  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum. — E 

as  well  as  from  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen.     In  the  liver  its  branches  (the  interlobular  vei 
j  di\'ide  and  again  become  capillaries,  from  which  are  formed  the  branches  to  the  vena   ca 

I  called  hepatic  veins.     (For  details  of  the  more  minute  study  of  these  vessels  see  Sobotta-Hul 

:  Histology y  Lehmann's  Medical  Hand  Atlas,  Vol.  XXVI.)     Consequently,  it  is  the  roots  of 

portal  vein  and  not  the  vein  itself  that  correspond  to  branches  of  the  aorta. 
i  The  portal  vein  (Figs.  389  and  390)  is  a  thick  short  stem,  about  5  cm.  long  and  without  vah 

w^hich  generally  arises  behind  the  pancreas  by  the  junction  of  the  superior  mesenteric  and  sple 

veins;  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  also  sometimes  taking  part  in  its  formalion.     It  passes  fr 

i  the  point  of  its  formation  between  the  laminae  of  the  hepatoduodenal  ligament  to  the  right  £ 

'  upward,  thus  coming  to  lie  behind  the  hepatic  arter}'  and  the  ductus  cholcdochus.     With  th 

'  vessels  it  enters  the  portal  fissure,  divides  into  a  stronger,  shorter  right  branch  and  a  weaker  1 

longer  left  branch,  from  both  of  which  branches  penetrate  the  liver  tissue.     The  vessels  cany^ 
;  the  portal  blood  from  the  liver  are  known  as  the  hepatic  veins  and  consist  of  a  number  of  branc! 

{vena'  Jiepaticce  minor es)  which  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  in  the  region  of  the  caval  fo 
and  also  of  a  number  of  mc^dium-sized  stems  and  two  or  three  larger  ones  [vena:  hepa4icce  majon 
which  open  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  where  that  vessel  leaves  the  liver,  shortly  before  pierc 
the  diaphragm.     The  roots  of  the  j)ortal  vein  are: 

I.  The  superior  mesenteric  vein  (Figs.  565  and  566),  the  main  root  of  the  i.)ortal  vein  a 
apparently  the  prolongation  of  its  principal  stem,  accompanies  the  superior  mesenteric  arte 
to  which  it  corresponds.  It  runs  up  with  the  arter}\  lying  to  the  right  of  it,  in  the  root  of 
mesenter}',  but  only  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  splenic  vein.  It  collects  the  valveless  ven< 
branches  corresjKjnding  to  and  accompanying  the  arterial  branches  to  the  intestine,  that  is 
say,  the  intestinal  veins  (jejunal  and  iliac)  from  the  small  intestines,  the  right  and  middle  a 
and  the  ileocolic  veins  from  the  large  intestines,  the  pancreatic  and   pancreaticoduodenal   ve 
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from  the  pancreas  and  the  duodenum,  and  the  riglil  gaslro-epiploic  vein  from  the  stomach 
omentum.     Sometimes  it  also  receives  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 

2.  The  splenic  vein  {vena  lienalis)  (Figs.  565  and  567).  the  second  main  root  of  the  pc 
vein,  courses  in  company  with  the  similarly  named  artery  parallel  with  but  behind  the  \x\ 
border  of  the  pancreas,  directly  from  left  to  right.  It  is  situated  below  the  artery,  receives 
splenic  veins,  the  short  gastric  veins,  and  the  kjt  gastro-epiploic  vein.  Furthermore,  in  i 
cases  it  recei\x's  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein. 

3.  The  inferior  mesenteric  vein  (Fig.  567)  corresponds  to  the  similarly  named  artery,  1 
which  it  runs  parallel,  however,  only  in  its  peripheral  portion.  The  main  stem  of  the  vein  crc 
the  origin  of  the  artcrj',  goes  up  behind  the  pancreas,  and  ofjens  usually  into  the  splenic  v 
more  rarely  into  the  superior  mesenteric  vein  or  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two.  It  rece 
the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein,  the  sigmoid  veins,  and  the  lejl  colic  vein,  and,  therefore,  caj 
away  the  blood  from  the  left  part  of  the  large  intestines  and  rectum  and,  in  the  rectal  wall,  ti 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  (see  page  100). 


Fir..  599. — Plan  of  Ihc  circulation  in  the  tela.1  liver,     ^'cssels  orryjng  arterial    blocjd    arc   colored    red;    thoK   i 
venous  blood,  blue;  those  carrying  mixed  Wood,  violet. 


4.  The  coronary  vein  oj  the  stomach  (gastric  vein)  (Fig.  564)  corresponds  to  the  two  arte 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  rims  along  the  lesser  cur\-ature  of  the  stomach  from  left  to  ri, 
receiving  veins  from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  the  cardia,  and  the  anterior 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach.  It  anastomoses  with  the  pyloric  veins  in  the  region  of 
pylorus  and  empties  generally  into  the  portal  stem  behind  the  superior  part  of  the  duodenun 

5.  The  cystic  vein  (Figs.  564  and  565)  runs  wilh  the  similarly  named  artery  in  the  wal 
the  gall-bladder  and  empties  either  into  the  stem  or,  more  often,  into  the  right  branch  of  the  po 
vein. 


In  the  fclua  the  umbilical  vi 
Ihc  ligamenlum  teres  of  the  liver 


is  connected  lo  tlic  portal  vein  until 
■c  Vol.  II.,  pages  5S  and  169I.     Its  1 
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the  ductus  venosus,  carries  blood  only  until  birth,  whereupon  it  becomes  the  ligamentum  ductus  venosi.  However,  all 
through  life  small  veins,  known  as  the  para -umbilical  veins  (Sappey),  run  along  the  ligamentum  teres,  arising  from  cuta- 
neous veins  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus  and  extending  to  the  liver  tissue  {accessory  portal  veins).  In  addition,  the 
portal  system  anastomoses  through  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  of  the  rectum  with  the  middle  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  and  along  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  oesophagus  with  the  oesophageal  veins,  and  thus  with  the  azygos  vein. 

THE   PAIRED   VISCERAL   BRANCHES   OF  THE   INFERIOR  VENA  CAVA. 

1.  The  renal  veins  (Figs.  413  and  716)  open  into  the  vena  cava  at  right  angles,  at  the  level 
of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  They  accompany  the  similarly  named  arteries  and  are  formed 
just  in  front  of  the  hilus  of  the  kidney  by  the  union  of  three  to  five  roots  issuing  from  the  renal 
sinus  and  the  kidney  tissue.  The  left  vein  is  considerably  longer  than  the  right,  since  it  must 
cross  the  median  line  before  reaching  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  so  doing  it  passes  close  beneath 
the  root  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  transversely  across  the  abdominal  aorta  (more 
rarely  behind  the  aorta),  and  it  receives  the  left  internal  spermatic  and  the  suprarenal  veins. 
The  renal  veins  may  have  valves  at  their  mouths. 

2.  The  supraren<il  veins  from  the  suprarenals.     The  left  empties  into  the  left  renal  vein. 

3.  The  internal  spermatic  veins  (Figs.  413,  490,  571,  and  716)  correspond  to  the  similar 
arteries,  and  in  the  male  are  called  testicular  veins,  in  the  female,  ovarian  veins.  The  left 
internal  spermatic  vein  opens  into  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  testicular  {spermatic)  vein  arises  as  a  thick,  closely  woven  network,  the  pampinijorm 
plexus,  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  testes,  passes  upward  in  the  spermatic  cord  still  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  plexus,  supplies  this  cord  by  means  of  several  branches,  and  finally  forms  a 
single  stem  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  ovarian  vein  (Fig.  570)  also  begins  as  the  pampiniform  plexus  at  the  hilus  of  the 
ovary  in  the  mesovarium  and  accompanies  the  artery,  gradually  losing  in  its  course  its  plexi- 
form  arrangement.     The  veins  of  this  plexus  have  their  valves  incompletely  developed. 

THE   PARIETAL    BRANCHES   OF  THE   INFERIOR   VENA   CAVA. 

In  addition  to  the  two  common  iliac  veins  the  inferior  vena  cava  receives  the  following  parietal 
branches : 

1.  The  injerior  phrenic  veins  correspond  to  the  similarly  named  arteries  and  open  into  the 
main  stem  just  below  the  vena  caval  foramen. 

2.  The  lumbar  veins  I  to  IV  (Fig.  716)  correspond  to  the  arteries  beside  which  they  course, 
flowing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  intercostal  veins  (see  page  81).  They  are  provided  with 
valves,  open  posteriorly  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  are  connected  to  one  another  by  com- 
municating ascending  branches,  called  the  ascending  lumbar  veins,  which  also  bring  about  anas- 
tomoses with  neighboring  veins. 

THE    COMMON   ILIAC   VEIN. 

The  common  iliac  vein  (Figs.  413  and  569)  is  a  short,  valveless  stem,  which  corresponds  to 
the  similarly  named  artery  on  either  side  and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hypogastric  and 
external  iliac  veins.  The  right  common  iliac  is  shorter  than  the  left,  which  crosses  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  fifth  sacral  vertebra  obliquely  and   receives   an   unpaired   middle   sacral   vein, 
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corresponding  to  the  similarly  named  artery.    The  common  iliac  vein  lies  at  first  behind 
corresponding  artery  and  then  passes  along  its  right  side.    The  right  vein  does  not  have  i 
branches,  the  left  only  the  middle  sacral  vein,  and,  generally,  an  anastomosing  branch  to 
ascending  lumbar  vein. 

The  middle  sacral  vein  arises  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  from  the  anla 
sacral  plexus,  which  is  formed  by  branches  from  the  lateral  sacral  veins;  it  passes  upward  al< 
the  corresponding  artery,  at  first  as  a  double  stem,  later  becoming  single,  and  receives,  as  a  n 
the  lowest  lumbar  vein. 

THE  HYPCXJASTRIC   VEIN. 

The  hypogastric  {internal  iliac)  vein  (Figs.  569,  570,  and  716)  is  a  short,  thick,  valve) 
stem,  which  lies  behind  the  corresponding  artery.  Its  branches  may  be  classified  in  a  man 
similar  to  the  arterial  branches  into  parietal  and  visceral.  The  former  accompany  tl: 
respective  arteries  and  are,  as  a  rule,  double,  while  the  latter  form  very  fine,  strong  plexuj 
which  deviate  considerably  from  the  course  of  the  arteries. 

The  Parietal  Branches. — i.  The  superior  gluteal  vein  accompanies  the  branches  of 
artery  as  two  stems,  which  unite  on  entering  the  pelvis  to  form  a  single  stem  provided  with  vah 

2.  The  injerior  gluteal  vein  (Figs.  569,  570,  and  717)  shows  the  same  relations  as  the  f 
ceding  one  and  corresponds  to  the  artery  even  so  far  as  to  anastomose,  as  a  rule,  with  the  circt 
flex  femoral  and  perforating  veins. 

3.  The  obturator  vein  corresponds  to  the  arter\';  its"  branches  are  usually  double  and 
anastomoses  not  only  with  the  veins  of  the  thigh  but  also  with  the  external  iliac. 

4.  The  lateral  sacral  veins,  generally  double,  accompany  the  corresponding  artery  and 
branches,  and  arise  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  from  the  wide-meshed  anterior  sac 
plexus,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  middle  sacral  vein  also  takes  part. 

5.  The  iliolumbar  vein  (Fig.  716),  whose  branches  are  for  the  most  part  double,  accompan 
the  corresix)nding  artery  and  anastomoses  with  the  fifth  lumbar,  the  ascending  lumbar,  and 
deep  circumflex  iliac  veins. 

The  Visceral  Branches. — i.  The  internal  pudendal  vein  (Figs.  568  to  570  and  724)  acco 
panics  its  rorres]X)nding  artery  partly  as  a  double  stem  and  partly  as  a  network.  It  arises  fr 
the  deep  vein  oj  the  penis  {clitoris),  the  urethral  veins,  the  vein  of  the  bulb  oj  the  urethra  {vestibui 
the  posterior  scrotal  [labial)  veins,  and  partly  from  the  injerior  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

2.  The  pudendal  plexus  (Figs.  482,  483,  and  571)  arises  principally  from  the  unpaired  dor 
vein  oj  the  penis  (in  the  female  from  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris),  which  runs  along  the  dor 
surface  of  the  penis  between  the  paired  similarly  named  arteries.  Its  roots,  partly  divided  i] 
several  branches  which  ix)ssess  valves,  are  situated  at  the  i)Osterior  border  of  the  glans  penis,  a 
from  here  it  {)asses,  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  ischiocavemosi,  between  the  arcuate  ligam< 
of  the  pu];is  and  ihc  transverse  ligament  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  plexus  lying  in  front  of  the  prost 
gland  and  fundus  of  the  urinary  bladder.  This  i:)lexus  drains  into  the  hypogastric  veins  eitl 
directly  or  by  means  of  the  veins  of  the  bladder. 

3.  The  hemorrhoidal  plexus  (Figs.  560  and  570)  rests  upon  the  posterior  surface  and  1 
lateral  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum.     From  it  arise  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein,  wh 
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passes  to  the  portal  (see  page  98),  the  middle  henwrrlwidal  vein^  which  oj)ens  into  the  hypogastric^ 
and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  passing  to  the  internal  pudendal. 

4.  The  vesical  plexus  (Figs.  569  and  570)  is  a  wide-meshed  network  along  the  lateral  and 
posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  which  anastomoses  with  the  pudendal  plexus  and  opens  into  the 
hypogastric  vein  through  several  vesical  veins. 

5.  The  uterovaginal  plexus,  which  occurs  only  in  the  female,  is  a  wide-meshed  network 
along  the  side  of  the  vagina,  and  is  continued  as  a  fine-meshed  strong  plexus  along  the  side  of 
the  cervix  uteri  and  in  the  broad  ligament  close  to  its  insertion  into  the  body  of  the  uterus.  It 
is  closely  connected  with  the  neighboring  pelvic  plexuses  and  drains  into  the  hypogastric  vein 
through  the  uterine  vein. 

THE  EXTERNAL   ILIAC   VEIN- 

The  external  iliac  vein  (Figs.  569,  570,  and  716)  is  the  second  main  root  of  the  common  iliac, 
and,  as  it  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  femoral  vein,  is  the  principal  vein  of  the  lower  extremity. 
With  the  femoral  and  popliteal  veins  it  forms  a  continuous  vascular  trunk  which  receives  diflFerent 
names  in  different  portions  of  its  course.  The  portion  above  the  inguinal  ligament,  which  is 
destitute  of  valves,  is  called,  like  its  corresponding  artery,  the  external  iliac  vein.  It  is  at  first 
situated  in  the  venous  lacuna)  to  the  median  side  of  the  artery  and  lateral  to  the  crural  canal  and, 
on  the  left  side,  then  passes  up  along  the  medial  side  of  the  artery  and  the  medial  border  of  the 
psoas  major,  while  the  right  vein,  which  at  first  is  also  situated  medial  to  the  artery,  in  its  upward 
course  passes  behind  the  artery  before  uniting  with  the  hypogastric  to  form  the  common  iliac 
vein.     In  the  vascular  lacimae  the  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  following  afferents: 

1.  The  inferior  (deep)  epigastric  vein  (Figs.  553,  569,  570,  and  716)  corresponds  to  the  sim- 
ilarly named  artery  and  has  a  simple  trunk,  although  its  branches  are  double.  It  possesses  valves 
and  anastomoses  with  the  obturator  vein  behind  the  superior  ramus  of  the  pubic  bone.  Very 
often  it  receives  the  following  vein  shortly  before  its  termination. 

2.  The  deep  circumflex  iliac  vein  (Figs.  569,  570,  and  716)  corresponds  to  and  accompanies 
the  arterj'  of  the  same  name.  It  has  valves,  is  generally  double,  and  opens  either  separately  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  preceding  vein  into  the  external  iliac. 

THE   FEMORAL   VEIN. 

The  femoral  vein  (Figs.  573  to  575)  is  a  strong  vessel  which  receives  both  superficial  and 
deep  veins,  and  is  situated  in  the  sheaih  of  the  corresponding  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  connective-tissue  septum.  It  is  formed  in  llic  region  of  the  adductor  hiatus  by  the  popliteal 
vein,  of  which  it  is  the  direct  continuation,  and  at  first  it  lies  behind  and  a  little  lateral  to  the 
artery,  later  passing  exactly  behind  the  artery  to  rcacli  its  medial  side  in  the  ileopectineal  fossa. 
In  the  region  of  the  fossa  ovalis  it  is  superficial,  covcnd  only  by  fat  and  the  subinguinal  lymph 
nodes.  It  contains  a  scries  of  i)airL'd  valves  and  its  branches  are  partly  deep  and  partly  (sub)- 
cutaneous. 

The  Superficial  Branches  of  the  Femoral  Vein. — All  the  superficial  branches  possess 
valves  and  open  into  the  terminal  portion  of  the  femoral  vein  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fossa 
ovalis. 
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Fig.  600. — ^The  superficial  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh. 
Fig.  601. — The  superficial  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  of 'the  medial  surface  of  the  leg. 
*    -  C-onncction  with  the  deep  veins.     ♦♦   ^  Connection  with  the  small  saphenous  vein. 


1.  The  superficial  epigastric  vein  (Fig.  600)  accompanies  its  arler}',  but  is  larger,  and  carric 
blood  from  the  abdominal  wall  to  the  femoral  vein.  It  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  epigastric 
with  the  axillary  through  the  tJwraco-e  pi  gastric  vein,  and,  through  the  para-umbilicals,  with  th 
portal. 

2.  The  external  pudendal  veins  (Fig.  600)  correspond  to  their  arteries  and  receive  the  anterio 
scrotal  (labial)  veins,  as  well  as  the  subcutaneous  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  (clitoris).  They  ope: 
either  directly  into  the  femoral  vein  in  the  region  of  the  fossa  ovalis  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  int' 
the  long  saphenous. 

3.  The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  vein  corresi)onds  to  its  artery.  It  is  partly  double  an< 
very  often  opens  into  the  long  saphenous  vein. 

4.  The  long  saphenous  vein  (Figs.  317,  600,  601,  719,  and  720)  is  the  longest  of  all  the  cuta 
ncous  veins  of  the  body,  extending  from  the  toes  to  just  below  the  inguinal  ligament.  Its  root 
have  their  origin  in  the  medial  portion  of  the  w^idc-meshed,  superficial  venous  rete  oj  th€  dorsum  c 
the  jooty  which  also  gives  rise  to  the  other  large  vein  of  the  leg,  the  small  saphenous.  As  in  th 
hand,  so  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  toes,  the  dvfsal  digital  veins^  are  larger  than  the  plantar.  The; 
give  off  irregularly  anastomosing  branches,  the  dorsal  metatarsal  veins,  which  form  an  arched  anas 
lomosis,  the  dorsal  venous  arch  oj  the  jooi,  in  the  metacarpal  region.  The  long  saphenous  veil 
arises  from  the  medial  portion  of  this  arch  and  from  the  smaller  plantar  veins.  Anastomosini 
frecjuently  with  the  deep  veins,  it  ascends  in  front  of  the  medial  malleolus  up  the  mc^lial  surfac 
of  the  leg,  crosses  behind  the  mcnlial  epicondyle  of  the  femur,  remaining  superficial  between  ski] 
and  fascia,  and  upon  the  thigh  it  gradually  turns  from  the  medial  to  the  anterior  surface  an( 
enters  the  femoral  vein  superior  to  the  margin  of  the  lateral  falciform  ligament  in  the  region  c 
the  fossa  ovalis  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  232). 

Tliroughout  its  course  it  is  subcutaneous  and  gradually  increases  in  size  while  ascending 
collecting  numerous  cutaneous  veins  from  the  medial  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  leg,  and  fror 
the  anterior  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh.  It  forms  several  anas 
tomoses  with  the  small  sa]>henous  vein  and  is  accompanied  in  its  course  along  the  leg  and  foot  b; 
brancho  oi  the  sa])hinous  nerve.  Occasionally  there  occurs  in  the  thigh  a  rather  independen 
parallel  vein,  the  arcrssory  siiphcuous  vein,  which  collects  the  cutaneous  veins  from  the  media: 
and  ])0>lcTi()r  surface  of  the  lhi,t];h  and  unites  with  the  long  saphenous  in  the  region  of  the  foss 
ovalis. 

The  Deep  Branches  of  the  Femoral  Vein. — The  deep  veins  of  the-  thigh  (Figs.  573  to  575 
are  double  stems  which  accomi)any  the  corresj)on(ling  arterial  l)ranc  he>.  In  addition  to  som 
small  veins  accompanying  the  femoral  artery,  there  are  the  deep  jcmoral  veins,  which  general! 
open  into  the  femoral  vein  as  a  single  short  stem,  and  are  formed  by  the  (double)  medial  femora 
circumflex,  the  lateral  jemvral  circumflex,  and  the  perjorating  veins. 
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THE   POPUTEAL   VEIN. 
The  popliteal  vein  (Figs.  579,  580,  and  718)  accompanies  its  artery  lying  behind  and  some- 
what lateral  to  it  in  the  popliteal  fossa.     In  the  lower  portion  of  the  popliteal  space  it  may  be 
double,  while  above  it  is,  as  a  rule,  single  like  the  femoral  vein.     In  addition  to  its  deep  roots, 
the  tibial  veins,  it  receives  one  of  the  two  large  superficial  veins  of  the  leg,  namely: 

1.  The  Small  Saphenous  Vein  (Figs.  576  and  718  to  720). — It  arises  from  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  venous  rcte  and  the  venous  arch  (see  above)  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  anastomosing  also 
with  the  deep  plantar  veins.  From  here  it  courses,  in  company  with  the  branches  of  the  sural 
nerve,  behind  the  lateral  malleolus  and,  resting  upon  the  lateral  border  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles, 
reaches  the  middle  of  the  calf,  where,  below  the  i)oi)liteal  region,  it  pierces  the  fascia  and  reaches 
the  popliteal  fossa  by  j)assing  through  the  groove  between  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius. 
Here  it  usually  divides  into  two  branches,  the  main  branch  uniting  with  the  popliteal  vein,  while 
the  other  passes  toward  the  thigh  to  unite  with  the  deep  veins  of  its  ix)sterior  surface,  especially 
with  the  lower  perforating  veins.  By  a  superficial  side  branch,  the  jemoro popliteal  vein,  this 
branch  is  connected  with  the  long  saphenous  vein.  In  addition  to  its  anastomoses  with  the  deep 
veins  of  the  leg,  the  small  saphenous  vein  also  receives  the  superficial  veins  of  the  lateral  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  crus. 

2.  The  deep  roots  of  the  i)Oj)liteal  vein  (Fig.  721)  are  all  double  veins  accompanying  arteries. 
They  lie  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  where  they  form  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.*  The  plantar  digital  veins  form  the  plantar  metatarsal  veifis  and  the  deep 
plantar  vtfwus  arch,  from  which  the  lateral  plantar  veins  arise;  these,  like  the  weaker  medial  plantar 
veins,  corresponding  to  the  respective  arteries  and  forming  the  posterior  tibial  veins,  which  receive 
the  peroneal  veins.  They  then  unite  with  the  anterior  tibial  veins,  which  arise  from  the  dorsal 
metatarsal  veins,  to  form  the  i)Oi)liteal  veins. 

THE   LYMPHATIC   SYSTEM* 

In  the  human  body  the  lymphatic  system  appears  to  be  an  aj)penclage  to  the  vascular  system 
and  c^specially  to  the  veins  into  which  the  large  lymj)h  vessels  empty.  It  differs  from  the  vascular 
system  in  the  first  place  by  starting  with  caj)illaries,  the  lymj)h  capillaries,  which  form  the  origin 
of  the  entire  lymi)hatic  system  and  contri]:)Ute  a  j>eri])lu'ral  network  extending  to  almost  all  parts 
of  the  body.  These  caj)illarics  are  not  inter})Osed  between  the  ends  of  larger  vessels  as  are  those 
of  the  vascular  system,  but  form  the  beginning  (or  end)  of  the  entire  system.  From  the  lymph 
capillaries  usually  very  fine  and  ihin-walK'd  lymphatic  vessels  arise,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
situated  superficially  and  are  then  callrd  superficial  lymphatic  vessels,  while  a  smaller  number  of 
deep  vessels,  the  deep  lymphatic  vesseh^  a('romy>any  llie  large  blood-vessels. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  are  miuli  ili inner  walled  and  much  weaker  than  the  blood-vessels  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lymj)li  ca})illarie>,  have  but  little  inclination  to  anastomosis.  In  addition, 
they  pursue  a  relatively  straight  and  extended  course;  if  they  unite  it  is  at  a  sharp  angle  into  vessels 
which  are  but  little  larger  than  themselves,  and  they  may  run  long  distances  parallel  with  others, 

*  In  the  sole  of  the  fcx^t  thrrc  is  also  a  fini-  supirfu  ial  vrnou.s  network,  the  [>laiittir  irnous  rcte,  and  furthermore, 
inter  capitular  reins  allow  of  thi'  i>assaj:('  «»f  Mood  fnjiii  the  i«laniar  veins  into  the  superluial  venous  rele  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  just  as  in  the  hand. 
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at  least  in  the  case  of  the  superficial  l)niiphatic  vessels.     Some  of  the  deeper  vessels  are  of  especial 
size  and  are  called  lymphatic  trunks,  and  all  have  valves  which  are  comparatively  close  together. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  the  lymphatic  system  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  blood-vascular 
system  is  presented  in  the  lymph  glands  or  nodes  which  are  interposed  in  the  lymphatic  circulation. 
The  l)miph  passing  from  the  lymph  capillaries  to  the  lymph  vessels  never  flows  directly  into  the 
venous  system,  but  always  traverses  several  lymph  nodes  on  its  way.  These  nodes  (for  the  finer 
structure  see  Sobotta-Huber's  Histology,  Lehmann's  Medical  Hand  Atlas,  Vol.  XXVI.)  rarely 
occur  singly,  but  are  arranged  in  smaller  or  larger  groups  in  definite  regions  of  the  body.  They 
are  most  numerous  in  the  trunk  or  at  the  points  of  attachment  of  extremities  to  the  trunk,  but 
they  occur  but  rarely  in  the  extremities  themselves.  Each  node  receives  as  afferent  vessels  either 
peripheral  l)niiph  vessels  or  vessels  from  neighboring  nodes  lying  nearer  the  periphery,  and  slightly 
larger  efferent  vessels  leave  the  node  to  pass  to  a  more  centrally  located  node  and  to  finally 
enter  a  trunk.  In  this  manner,  through  the  interposition  of  lymph  nodes  in  the  roots  of  main 
l)miph  stems,  lymphatic  plexuses  arise,  neighboring  lymph  nodes  being  usually  connected  by 
several,  generally  short,  vessels.  The  size  of  the  nodes  varies  considerably,  the  smaller  lying 
generally  nearer  the  periphery,  while  the  larger  ones  are  nearer  the  center  of  the  body.  How- 
ever, in  certain  peripheral  regions  quite  large  nodes  may  occur,  the  largest  (normal)  nodes 
having  a  diameter  of  scarcely  3  cm.,  while  the  smaller  ones  often  are  only  one-tenth  this  size. 

The  Large  Lymphatic  stems. 

The  distribution  of  the  large  lymphatic  stems  is  such  that  each  extremity,  each  side  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  the  abdominal  viscera  have  a  special  stem  through  which  the  lymph  flows. 
There  are  thus  seven  large  lymphatic  stems,  three  of  which  unite  to  form  a  common  trunk,  the 
thoracic  duct,  the  largest  lymph  vessel  in  the  body,  which  generally,  before  emptying  into  the 
venous  system,  receives  two  other  stems,  while  the  remaining  two  usually  form  an  independent 
stem  of  their  owti.  There  are  in  addition,  however,  two  smaller  stems,  var>'ing  somewhat  in  their 
behavior,  which  drain  the  chest  wall  and  the  thoracic  viscera. 

L   THE   THORAQC   DUCT, 

The  thoracic  duct  (Figs.  538,  587,  602,  and  605)  is  generally  formed  about  the  level  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  by  the  union  of  the  two  lumbar  trunks  with  the  intestinal  trunk  to  form 
a  rather  long  irregular  enlargement,  the  cislerna  (receplaculum)  chyli.  From  this  point  the 
thoracic  duct  passes  as  a  thin-walled,  irregular,  occasionally  even  plexiform  stem,  behind  and  to 
the  right  of  the  aorta,  through  the  hiatus  aorticus,  and  then,  resting  upon  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  thoracic  verlcbne,  it  ascends  between  the  thoracic  aorta  and  azygos  vein  to  the  level  of  the 
fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it  bends  toward  the  left,  passing  behind  the  oesophagus,  and 
emerges  l:)ctween  the  left  subclavian  and  the  left  common  carotid  arteries  through  the  superior 
thoracic  aperture  into  the  left  supraclavicular  fossa.  From  here  it  curves  forward  and  downward 
over  the  arch  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  opens  into  the  left  angulus  venosus  (see  page  B>7)  or 
(rarely)  into  either  of  the  veins  forming  the  angle. 

The  roots  of  the  thoracic  duct  are: 

I.  The  right  and  Icjt  lumbar  trimks  (Figs.  602  and  605)  arc  two  i)lexiform  stems  which  have 
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Fig.  603. — The  lymph  nodes  of  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  child. 

I'urdans  uf  the  su-rtiudciilomastuidms.  omohyoideus,  pecloralis  major,  and  pedoralis  minor  have  been  remove 
in  order  to  sliow  thi;  deeper  )tl:in<ls.     The  platj'sma  has  been  removed. 
Fig.  604. — The  superficial  lymphiitic  vessels  and  lymph  nodes  of  the  arm,  thoracic  wall,  and  axilla 

The  Ij'mphalic  vessels  have  been  injcdcd  wilh  India  ink. 


their  origins  in  the  lumbar  plexuses  (see  below),  and  conduct  the  lymph  from  the  lower  extremitie 
and  pelvis. 

2.  The  hileslinal  trunk  l  Figs.  602  and  605),  an  unpairc-d  stem  draining  the  mesenteric  lymp! 
nock-s  and  through  them  the  abdominal  viscera  and  especially  the  intestine. 

As  it  ascends  in  front  of  the  spinal  column  the  thoracic  duct  receives  the  lymphatic  vessel 
of  the  thoracic  walls  which  accompany  the  intcrcoslal  blood-vessels,  and  in  the  neck,  the  lym]>hati 
stems  from  the  left  ujjper  extremity  and  from  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  neck  enter  the  tcnnins 
portion  of  the  duct,  either  through  a  single  short  stem,  the  Icjl  lymphatic  trunk,  or  (mor 
frequently)  the  two  open  separately  as  the  Icjl  jugular  and  the  lejt  subclavian  trunks  into  the  let 
minal  portion  of  the  duct,  or  the  left  jugular  trunk  may  open  into  the  terminal  portion  of  th 
internal  jugular  vein.  In  addition,  the  lymph  from  the  left  thoracic  viscera  and  wall  cmptie 
into  the  thoracic  duct  through  the  lejt  bronclwmcdiastiiuil  trunk, 

n.   THE  RIGHT  LYMPHATIC  DUCT. 
The  lymph  which  is  not  conveyed  by  the  thoracic  duct,  that  is  to  say,  that  from  the  righ 
half  of  the  u[)per  part  of  the  body,  empties  into  the  right  anguhis  venosus  or  the  right  innoni 
inate  vein  through  a  stem,  the  right  lymphalic  duct  (Fig.  602),  which  is  short,  usually  onl 
about  I  cm.  in  length.     Its  roots  are: 

1.  The  right  jugular  trunk,  which  coming  from  the  deep  cen-ical  lym]]hatic  nodes  drain 
the  right  side  of  the  head  and  neck. 

2.  The  right  subclavian  trunk,  which  arises  from  the  axillary  lymph  nodes  and  carries  th 
lymph  of  the  right  upper  extremity. 

3.  The  right  bronchomediastinal  trunk,  formed  from  the  efferent  \'essels  of  the  bronchial  an' 
merliastinal  norles,  collects  the  lymph  of  the  right  thoracic  wall,  the  right  lung,  the  heart,  th 
asO]>hagus,  and  a  jtorlion  of  the  liver. 

The    LYMPHATIC   NODES  AJ-OD   LYMPHATIC   PLEXUSES. 
I.    LYMPHATIC   NODES   AND   PLEXUSES   OF   NECK  AND  HEAD. 

1.  'I'he  posUriiir  aiirindtir  nodrs  (Fig:  (io,^)  are  two  or  three  in  number  and  are  generall 
very  Mn;ill,  lying  u]ion  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  behind  the  ear.  The 
drain  the  po-tcrior  auricular  region. 

2.  The  Oi'iipil'd  nodes  (Fig.  to^X  not  eonistanl,  are  one  or  two  in  number  lying  upon  th 
insertion  of  the  trajjczius.  They  drain  the  occipital  region  and  send  their  etTerent  vessels  to  th 
superficial  cenical  nodes. 

3.  The  anterior  auricular  nodes  (Fig.  60,^)  are  also  small,  but  moR'  numerous  (three  or  four 
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Fig.  604. 
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Their  location  is  superficial,  anterior  to  the  ear,  upon  the  parotid  gland,  and  they  drain  the 
temporal  region,  their  eflerents  passing  cither  to  the  superficial  cer\'ical  or  the  submaxillary  nodes. 

4.  The  parotid  nodes  (Fig.  603)  are  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland  and 
receive  lymph  from  the  gland  and  also  from  the  eyelids  and  the  external  ear.  Their  eflerents 
pass  to  the  superficial  cer\'ical  or  sufXTior  deep  ccr\-ical  nodes. 

5.  The  deep  facial  nodes  are  situated  uix)n  the  buccinator  muscle  and  on  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pharjTix.  They  drain  the  deep  lymph  vessels  of  the  face  (orbit,  nasal  cavity,  palate,  etc.) 
and  come  into  relation  with  the  superior  deej)  cer\ical  nodes,  there  being  no  distinct  line  of  sep- 
aration between  the  two  groups. 

6.  The  submaxillary  nodes  (Fig.  603)  are  eight  or  more  in  number  and  are  rather  large; 
they  lie  in  the  triangle  between  the  Ixxly  of  the  mandible  and  the  digastric. muscle,  some,  known 
as  the  submental  nodes,  resting  ui)on  tlie  under  surface  of  the  mylohyoid  muscle.  They  drain 
the  anterior  part  of  the  face  and  chin  and  empty  into  the  suj)erficial  and  deep  cer\'ical  nodes. 

7.  The  lingual  nodes  are  verj'  few  in  number  (frequently  only  one)  and  are  inconstant. 
When  present  they  are  situated  upon  the  hyoglossus  muscle  and  drain  only  a  portion  of  the 
tongue,  the  majority  of  the  lymphatics  of  this  organ  passing  directly  to  the  submental,  sub- 
maxillar}', and  superior  deep  cenical  nodes. 

8.  The  superficial  cervical  nodes  (Fig.  603)  are  found  along  the  side  of  the  neck,  occurring 
partly  under  cover  of  the  platysma  uiK)n  the  lateral  surface  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle, 
along  the  posterior  border  of  that  muscle,  at  the  inferior  lx)rdcr  of  the  i)arotid  gland,  and  partly 
also  in  the  anterior  neck  region.  They  receive  Iymj)hatics  directly  from  the  neighboring  regions, 
but  for  the  most  part  their  tributaries  are  efferent  vessels  from  the  occipital,  posterior  auricular, 
parotid,  anterior  auricular,  and  submaxillary  nodes.  Their  efferent  vessels  terminate  in  the 
deep  cervical  nodes. 

9.  The  superior  deep  cen'ical  nodes  (Fig.  603)  are  ten  to  fifteen  rather  large  nodes  situated 
in  the  carotid  fossa  along  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid. 
They  collect  lymph  from  the  cranium  and  receive  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  deep  facial,  parotid, 
and  submaxillar}'  nodes  and  also  lynijjhatics  from  the  pharynx,  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  tuba 
auditiva  (pAistachian  tube),  the  inner  t-ar,  a  ])art  of  the  thyreoid  gland,  and  the  lar}Tix.  Their 
efferent  vessels  pass  to  the  inferior  deej)  cervical  ncxles. 

10.  The  inferior  deep  cervical  nodes  ( Fig.  603)  occur  along  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  in  the  suj)ra(:lavicular  fo^sa.  They  also  are  of  considerable  size,  and  since  they  receive 
the  efferents  of  the  superior  ntxles  and  also  imh'pendcnt  lymphatics  from  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lar^Tix,  trachea,  and  (eso])liagus,  ihcy  ])ra(  lically  receive  the  entire  drainage  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Together  with  the  sui)eriuial  and  su})iTior  deep  curvital  nodes  they  form  the  jugular  plexus^ 
consisting  of  lymphatics  (alTcrent  anr]  t-ffcrent  vessels)  and  numerous  interposed  lymphatic  nodes, 
which  extends  along  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  terminates  below  in  the  jugular  trunk. 

IL    LYMPHATIC   NODES   AND  PLEXUSES   OF   THE   UPPER   EXTREMITY. 

The  most  peri[)heral  nodes  of  the  upper  extremity  are  those  of  the  elbow  joint. 
I.  The  superficial  cubital  nodes  are  (one  to  two)  small  ncxles  situated  along  the  basilic  vein 
in  the  region  of  the  cubital  fossa.     They  receive  some  of  the  numerous  superficial  lymphatics 
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of  the  forearm,  and   their  efferent  vessels  pass   upward  in  the  upper  arm  to  the  axillary 
nodes. 

2.  The  deep  cubital  nodes  are  located  deeply  in  the  cubital  fossa  along  the  brachial  artery 
and  vein  and  receive  deep  lymphatics  of  the  forearm. 

3.  The  axillary  nodes  (Figs.  603  and  604)  are  numerous  medium-sized  nodes  situated,  some 
rather  superficially  and  others  more  deeply,  in  the  fatty  tissue  of  the  axillary  fossa  along  the 
axillary  vein  and  artery.  They  receive  practically  all  the  Ijinph  of  the  upper  extremity  and  also 
that  of  the  scapular  region,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  anterior  thoracic  wall  and  mammary  gland, 
and  part  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  abdominal  walls,  thus  forming  a  center  for  lymph  vessels  from 
an  extensive  territory.  Most  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  regions  mentioned  open  directly  as  afferent 
vessels  into  the  axillary  nodes,  only  some  of  them  passing  through  the  cubital  nodes  or  the  smaller 
nodes  mentioned  below.  The  superficial  and  deep  nodes  are  intimately  connected  and  thus 
form  the  axillary  plexus,  consisting  of  a  loose  network  of  lymphatics  and  nodes,  which  on  the  left 
side  is  connected  with  the  thoracic  duct  through  the  subclavian  trunk  and  on  the  right  side  with 
the  right  lymphatic  duct. 

In  addition,  within  the  limits  of  the  upper  extremity  and  thoracic  walls,  the  following  two  inconstant  sets  of  glands 
occur: 

4.  The  subscapular  nodeSy  situated  along  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  are  connected  with  the  deep  axillary  nodes. 

5.  The  pectoral  nodes^  one  to  two  small  nodes  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  pectoral  is  major. 

[Although  the  axillary  nodes  are  properly  regarded  as  forming  a  single  group,  yet  for  con- 
venience they  may  be  divided  into  a  series  of  subordinate  groups  according  to  their  position  and 
connections.  These  subgroups  are:  (i)  The  brachial  nodes,  a  series  of  large  nodes  situated  along 
the  course  of  the  axillary  vein  and  receiving  the  majority  of  the  vessels  from  the  arm;  (2)  the 
anterior  pectoral  nodes,  two  or  three  usually  small  nodes  over  the  second  and  third  intercostal 
spaces  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major.  They  receive  aflcrents  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  thorax  and  from  the  mammary  gland;  (3)  the  inferior  pectoral  nodes,  two  or  three 
small  nodes  situated  posterior  to  the  long  thoracic  vessels  and  receiving  aflferents  from  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  thorax;  (4)  the  subscapular  nodes,  situated  along  the  subscapular  vessels  and  draining 
the  scapular  region;  (5)  the  intermediate  nodes,  imbedded  in  the  adi}X)se  tissue  of  the  axillary  fossa 
and  receiving  alTerents  from  all  the  subgroups  already  mentioned;  and  (6)  the  subclavicular  nodes, 
consisting  of  six  to  twelve  nodes  situated  at  the  apex  of  the  axillarj'  fossa.  They  receive  afferents 
from  all  the  remaining  subgroups  and  their  eflerents  unite  to  form  the  subclavian  trunk. — Ed.] 

nL    THE   LYMPHATIC   NODES   AND   PLEXUSES   OF   THE   THORAX. 

The  thoracic  nodes  may  be  divided  into  those  of  the  thoracic  viscera  and  those  of  the  thoracic 
wall.     The  first  arc: 

I.  The  bronchial  nodes  (Figs.  447,  448,  455,  and  459)  are  dividal  into  \hQ  pulmonary  nodes, 
which  are  the  smaller  ones  lying  within  the  lung  tissue;  the  bronchial  nodes  proper,  which  are 
twenty  lo  thirty  larger  ones  lying  at  the  hilus  of  the  lung,  along  the  bronchi  and  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea;  and  the  very  small  tracheal  nodes,  situated  along  the  trachea.  These  nodes  are 
often  black  in  color  in  the  adult  on  account  of  the  coal-dust  and  other  imj^urities  of  the  atmosphere 
inspired  during  life  being  conducted  from  the  alveoli  of  the  lung  to  these  nodes  by  the  action  of 
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leukocytes.  The  several  groups  of  bronchial  nodes  receive  ihe  numerous  lymphatics  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  lung  beneath  the  pleura,  as  well  as  deeper  vessels,  which  accompany  the  branches 
of  the  bronchi.  In  addition,  the  upper  nodes  of  the  group  receive  lymph  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  trachea  and  ihc  lower  ones  receive  it  from  the  heart.  The  efferent  vessels  form  the  prin- 
cipal root  of  ihe  bronchomediastinal  trunk. 

The  following  groups  drain  the  thoracic  wall: 

2.  The  intercostal  nodes  arc  very  small  nodes  situated  near  the  heads  of  ihe  ribs.  They 
drain  ihe  intercostal  spaces  and  their  cffcrents  generally  pass  directly  to  the  thoracic  duct,  those 
of  the  right  side  also  passing  to  the  right  bronchomediastinal  trunk. 

3.  The  sternal  nodfs  are  \'ery  small  and  are  situated  along  the  course  of  the  internal  mammary 
vessels,  forming  the  mammary  plexus  and  draining  the  anterior  portions  of  the  intercostal  spaces 
and  also  partly  the  mammary  gland  and  diaphragm.  The  efferents  unite  with  those  from  the 
following  nodes. 

4.  The  anterior  mediastinal  nodes  are  medium-sized  nodes  directly  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, behind  which  they  are  situated.  They  arc  found  in  the  superior  and  sometimes  also  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  anterior  mediastinal  cavity  and  receive  lymphatics  from  the  diaphragm, 
the  liver,  most  of  the  vessels  from  the  heart,  £md  those  from  the  jx'ricardium  and  thymus  gland. 
Their  efferents  imite  with  those  from  the  bronchial  nodes  to  form  the  bronchomediastinal  trunk. 

5.  The  posterior  mediastinal  nodes  are  a  few  small  nodes  lying  along  Ihe  thoracic  aorta  and 
receiving  lymphatics  from  the  neighboring  tissues, 

IV,    THE   LYMPHATIC   NODES  AND   PLEXUSES   OF   THE   ABDOMEN. 

The  abdomen  contains  a  larger  number  of  Iv-mphalic  nodes  than  any  other  region  of  the 
body,  the  mescnter)-  of  the  small  intestine  being  esjjecially  rich  in  them.  The  following  groups 
may  be  distinguished : 

r.  The  mesenteric  nodes  (Fig.  606)  form  the  largest  group  in  the  body.  They  number  over 
one  hundred  and  are  arranged  in  the  mesentery  in  several  rows,  the  smallest  and  most  scattered 
nodes  lying  nearest  the  intestine.  As  the  root  of  Ihe  mesentery  is  approached  the  nodes  become 
lai^er  and  more  numerous  and  the  chain  is  completed  at  the  root  of  the  mesenterj'  by  some  very 
large  and  closely  set  nodes.  The  affcrents  of  these  nodes  have  their  origin  in  the  intestinal  wall 
and  are  called  chyle  vessels,  since  they  contain  during  digestion  food  substances  absorbed  from 
the  intestinal  wall,  the  lymph  thereby  acquiring  a  milky-white  color  and  being  known  as  chyle. 
As  a  rule  the  lymphatics  coming  from  the  intestinal  wall  enter  the  first  row  of  nodes  as  afferent 
vessels,  the  efferents  of  these  nodes  ser\-e  as  affcrents  for  the  next  row,  and  50  on,  until  finally  ihe 
last  efferent  vessels  form  the  intestinal  tnmk,  which  is  generally  comixised  of  several  parallel  stems. 

2.  The  mesocolic  nodes  are  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  the  mesenteric  and  are,  as  a  rule, 
arranged  in  a  single  row.  They  receive  the  lymphatics  of  the  large  intestine  and  conduct  the 
lymph  to  the  intestinal  trunk. 

3.  The  Cfsliae  nodes  arc  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number  and  lie  behind  the  stomach,  pancreas, 
and  duodenum  in  close  proximity  to  the  largest  mesenteric  nodes,  with  which  they  communicate 
freely.  They  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  organs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  liver,  stomach,  duodenum,  and  pancreas  (Tiead).  and,  uniting  with  the  superior 
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Fig.  605. — The  lymphatic  plexuses  of  the  true  and  false  pelves  and  their  connection  with  the  Ijrmpha 

vessels  of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  the  viscera. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  have  been  injected  with  India  ink. 

Fig.  606. — The  lymphatic  vessels  and  lymph  nodes  of  the  mesenten'. 

Injection  with  India  ink. 

Fig.  607. — The  lymphatic  vessels  and  lymph  nodes  of  the  thigh,  the  inguinal  region,  and  the  exteri 

genitah'a. 
Injection  with  India  ink. 


mesenteric  nodes,  they  form  the  civliac  plexus.  Its  effcrents  unite  with  those  of  the  mesente 
nodes  to  form  the  intestinal  trunk,  but  also  pass  partly  to  the  lumbar  trunk  by  way  of  the  neig 
boring  lumbar  nodes. 

4.  The  hepatic  nodes  (Fig.  390)  are  small  and  are  situated  in  the  portal  fissure  and  in  t 
hepatoduodenal  ligament. 

5.  The  superior  gastric  nodes  are  small  and  lie  along  the  lesser  cun'ature  of  the  stomac 
the  injerior  gastric  nodes  arc  also  small  and  occur  along  the  greater  cunature,  draining  the  stoma 
and  duodenum. 

6.  The  pancreaticosplenic  nodes  are  situated  in  the  hilus  of  the  spleen;  they  drain  the  splei 
the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  and  the  cauda  and  body  of  the  pancreas. 

V.  THE  LYMPHATIC  NODES   AND   PLEXUSES  OF  THE  PELVIS  AND  LOWER  EXTREHTT 

:  All  hmphatics  of  the  pelvis  and  the  lower  extremity  communicate  on  either  side  wth  t 

•  lumbar  trunk  and  through  this  reach  the  thoracic  duct.     The  lumbar  trunk  starts  in  a  plexus 

nodes,  which  extends  along  the  common  iliac  artery  and  is  called  the  lumbar  plexus;  from  he 
it  passes  upward  along  the  lower  j^ortion  of  the  aorta  as  the  aortic  plexus  and  so  reaches  t 
cistema  chyli.  The  lumbar  plexus  arises  from  the  union  of  the  hypogastric  plexuSy  coming  frc 
the  true  jx^lvis,  and  the  external  iliac  plexus,  which  drains  the  lower  extremity. 

The  Lymphatic  Nodes  of  the  True  Pelvis. — The  nodes  of  the  true  j>elvis  arc: 

1.  The  hypogastric  nodes  (Fig.  605^,  which  are  about  ten  medium-sized  glands  situated  < 
either  -i«K-  on  the  wall  of  the  true  pehis  aloni^  the  hy]X)gasiric  vessels,  forming  the  hypogasti 
plexus.  Tluy  receive  some  deep  lymjihatics  from  the  thigh,  which  accompany  the  obtural 
vesstls,  and  oiHlts  from  the  gluteal  region  which  reach  the  }>elvis  in  company  with  the  gluti 
vessels  and  in  who>e  course  occasionally  small  nodes  are  found.  In  addition  they  receive  lymp 
aii(:<  aciompanyincr  the  pudendal  vessels  from  the  perineum  and  the  }X)sterior  portion  of  t 
external  crcnitals.  and  :tl-o  the  lymj)haiics  of  the  pelvic  viscera  d.)ladder,  prostate,  seminal  vesicl 
vagina,  i;:Lri:>\  Their  rftt-rent  vessels  j^ass  through  the  hyjx^gastric  plexus  to  the  nodes  of  t 
lumbar  ])k-xus. 

2.  Tlu-  S'irr..:!  iioihs  are  siiuat<.-d  j»ar:ly  behind  the  rectum  1  small,  anorectal  nodes)  and  pan 
anterior  and  inurior  10  iht-  [Tomcmtory  of  vm-  sacrum  in  the  mesorecium,  these  latter  formi 
the  continuation  o:  :1k-  mL^ocolic  n«xk-.  Tliev  collect  lvmi»h  mainlv  from  the  rectum  and  un 
with  one  anotht-r  and  with  the  nL-iizhijorinc,^  nu-ocoh'c  and  hy{X)ga>tric  nodes  to  form  the  midc 
sacral  plexus.     Their  efierents  pass  :o  the  lumbar  nodes. 


lumbar  partian  ej  ilapkra^n 


Fig.  41. 


external  occipital  proiubtrance 

Fig.  42. 


nferior  nuchal  line 
saperior  nuchal  line 


Figs.  41   and  42.     The  skull  seen  from  below,  the  outer  surface  of  the  base  ('/t). 

[n  fig.  12  the  various  bones  are  colored  ai  in  fig.  38  except  that  the  occlpilal  is  yellow  streaked 
with  red  and  the  palatines  are  blue. 
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ethmoidal  spine   piai 
jugiim  fthmoidale 
optic  grooi 


foramen  caecum 


•la  galh 

fronto  ethmoidal  suture 
sttla  arterwst 


mastoid  foramen 
transverse  groove 


jugular  tubercle 

remains  of  the  snheno-occipital  suture    "^"^'J^  ;^";,';      hypoglossal  canal 
synawndrosis  ^nst    proiabi 

Fig.  43. 

Figs.  43  and  44.     The  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  akiiU  (V*)- 
In  fig.  43  the  vsrious  bones  arc  colored  as  in  fig.  38. 
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THE    LYMPHATIC    SYSTEM.  HI 

The  Lymphatic  Nodes  of  the  Lower  Extremity. — The  majority  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
lower  extremity,  the  numerous  superficial  ones  in  particular,  pass  up  the  medial  and  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  thigh  in  almost  parallel  courses,  having  but  few  anastomoses,  to  the  subinguinal 
region,  where  most  of  them  pass  through  lymph  nodes  for  the  first  time.  Below  this  region  only 
inconstant  nodes  occur,  such  as,  somewhat  frequently,  the  popliteal  nodes  in  the  popliteal  space, 
and  more  rarely  the  small  anterior  tibial  node,  resting  uix)n  the  upper  portion  of  the  anterior  tibial 
arter}'. 

The  nodes  of  the  inguinal  region  receive  affercnts  from  the  abdominal  wall,  the  external 
genitals,  and  the  leg.     They  are  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

1.  The  inguinal  nodes  (Fig.  607),  numbering  three  to  five,  lie  along  the  inguinal  (Poupart's) 
ligament,  the  long  axis  of  the  group  being  parallel  to  the  ligament  and  generally  a  little  above  it. 
They  are  situated  quite  superficially,  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  the  lateral  nodes  of  the 
group  are  smaller  than  the  more  median  ones. 

2.  The  superficial  siihinguinal  nodes  (Fig.  607),  numbering  seven  to  twelve,  are  situated 
superficially,  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  thigh  in  the  region  of 
the  fossa  ovalis  and  along  the  termination  of  the  long  saphenous  vein.  An  especially  large  node, 
in  fact,  the  largc^st  one  in  the  body,  lies  near  the  fossa  ovalis,  frequently  immediately  in  front  of  it. 

3.  The  deep  subinguinal  nodes  (Fig.  605)  are  the  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding.  They 
are  fewer  (three  to  five  in  numl^er)  and  smaller  than  the  superficial  nodes  and  are  situated  beneath 
the  fascia  lata,  along  the  femoral  arter}'  and  vein,  deep  in  the  ileopectineal  fossa.  One  of  the 
nodes  of  this  group  occupies  the  entrance  to  the  femoral  canal  and  is  known  as  the  fwde  of  Rosen- 
miUler. 

These  three  groups  of  inguinal  nodes  form  an  almost  unbroken  chain,  the  two  groups  of 
subinguinal  nodes  constituting  the  inguinul  plexus.  They  receive  in  a  somewhat  variable  manner 
the  superficial  and  deep  lymjAatics  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  suyxTficial  lymphatics  of  the  gluteal 
region,  the  abdominal  walls,  the  penis  (clitoris),  and  the  lateral  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the 
scrotum  (labia  major  and  mons  pubis).     Their  elTerents  pass  to  the  iliac  nodes. 

The  Lymphatic  Nodes  and  Plexuses  of  the  False  Pelvis. — i.  The  iliac  nodes  (Fig.  605) 
are  fairly  large,  numbering  five  to  six,  and  lie  along  the  external  iliac  vessels.  They  are  united 
by  short  afferents  and  eflerents  to  form  the  external  iliac  plexus  and  they  receive  mainly  the  efferents 
of  the  deep  inguinal  nodes,  and  in  part  also  \'essels  coming  directly  from  the  neighboring  tissues. 
Their  efferents  pass  to  the  lumbar  nodes. 

2.  The  lumbar  nodes  (Fig.  605)  are  aljoul  twenty  rather  large  nodes,  which  are  connected  to 
form  the  lumbar  plexus  and  are  situated  along  the  common  ih'ac  vessels  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bifurcation  and  lower  })orli()n  of  the  aorta.  They  receive  the  efferents  of  the  iliac,  hypo- 
gastric,  and  sacral  nodes;  the  lymphatics  from  the  sigmoid  colon;  those  from  the  spermatic  cord, 
which  convey  the  lymph  from  the  testes  and  the  epididymis;  in  the  female,  the  lymphatics  from 
the  ovaries.  Fallopian  tube,  and  those  from  the  uterus  which  course  along  the  ovarian  vessels; 
and,  finally,  those  from  the  kidney  and  >u})rarenals  as  well  as  from  the  lumbar  region.  Their 
large  efferents  unite  to  form  the  lumbar  trunk  on  either  side.  The  suf)erficial  and  deep  subinguinal, 
iliac,  and  lumbar  nodes  form  an  almost  un]:)roken  chain,  through  which  lymph  from  the  lower 
extremity  must  pass  before  em[)lying  into  the  thoracic  duct. 


THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

THE   SYSTEM   IN   GENERAL. 

The  study  of  Ihc  nervous  system  involves  its  anatomy,  and  because  of  its  anatomical  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  in  regard  to  its  function,  it  is  divisible  into  two  distinctly  different  portions: 
The  central  nervous  system  and  the  peripheral  nervous  system. 

The  central  nerv-ous  system  is  really  the  central  organ  or  central  station,  while  the  periph- 
eral system  is  merely  a  number  of  conducting  tracts  representing  the  conducting  wires  con- 
nected with  the  station.  It  contains,  of  course,  paths  w^hich  are  the  direct  or  indirect  continuations 
of  conduction  paths  of  the  peripheral  ner\'es,  but  its  essential  feature  is  that  it  contains  the  real 
ner\'e  centers.  It  consists  of  two  not  very  distinctly  separate  parts,  the  brain  or  enceph^on, 
lying  in  the  skull,  and  the  spinal  cord,  occupying  the  vertebral  canal.  These  two  parts  constitute 
the  neural  canal,  and  arise  in  conmion  from  the  embryonic  medullary  folds,  and  throughout 
life  form  a  long,  thick-walled  tube,  very  complicated  in  structure  and  general  form.  The  cavity 
of  this  tube  is  narrow  throughout  the  spinal-cord  region  and  is  known  as  the  central  canal  (see  page 
ii8),  while  in  certain  regions  of  the  brain  it  is  quite  large  and  of  very  variable  sha{)e,  and  forms 
the  so-called  ventricles  and  the  cerebral  aqueduct. 

The  central  nervous  system  consists  of  two  macroscopically  differently  colored  substances. 
One  is  almost  a  pure  white  and  is  known  as  the  white  substance,  the  other,  in  the  fresh  condition, 
has  a  grayish-red  appearance,  and  is  termed  gray  substance.  The  difference  in  color  depends 
partly  upon  the  much  richer  blood-supply  received  by  the  gray  substance,  but  mainly  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  different  nervous  tissue-elements  (for  details  see  the  Sobotla-Huber  Histology, 
Lehmann's  Medical  Hand-Atlases,  Vol.  XXVI.). 

The  white  substance  consists  mainly  of  ncr\'c  fibers  together  with  a  certain  amount  of  neu- 
roglia tissue,  while  the  gray  matter  consists  principally  of  ganglion  cells  and  abundant  neuroglia, 
with  here  and  there  a  few  nerve  fibers.  The  white  encloses  the  gray  substance  superficially 
throughout  the  entire  spinal  cord  and  brain  stem,  that  is  to  say,  the  continuation  of  the  cord  in 
the  brain.*  In  the  main  divisions  of  the  brain,  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  however,  gray 
substanc  e  occurs  over  the  greater  i)art  of  the  surface,  covering  the  white  substance,  the  latter  only 
excej)ti()nally  reaching  the  external  surface  of  the  brain  in  these  regions.  The  gray  substance 
appears  })artly  as  a  dilTuse  layer  or  mass,  as  in  the  gray  cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and 
cerebellum  and  in  the  columns  of  the  cord,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  se})arate  ganglia  or  nuclei, 
which,  in  the  region  of  the  cerebral  j)eduncles,  for  exam[)le,  form  the  more  or  le>s  circumscribcH:l 
nuclei  oj  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  while  and  gray  substances  are  not  always  clearly  separated, 
but  in  some  regions,  as  in  the  s})inal  cord  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  they  intermingle  by  means 

*  In  certain  rcj^ions  of  the  brain-stem  the  gray  sul)Stanrc  (loos  reach  the  surface  dorsally,  but  lliis  is  really  only  an 
apparent  exception  to  the  statement  made  aU)ve,  since  the  pray  substance  actually  forms  the  IxDundary  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles throughout. 
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of  numerously  branched  prolongations,  forming  what  is  termed  a  reticular  jortnalion.  Certain 
portions  of  ihe  gray,  having  a  rather  glassy  appearance  on  account  of  their  containing  exceptional 
amounts  of  neuroglia,  are  knowTi  as  the  gdalinous  substance,  and  the  ependyma,  which  lines  the 
cavities  of  the  central  nervous  system,  is  also  a  special  form  of  neuroglia.*  Certain  portions  of 
the  embryonic  medullary  tube  retain  even  in  the  adult  their  original  structure,  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  develop  into  nerve  tissue,  but  present  an  extremely  thin,  microscopically  delicate 
roof  for  the  ventricle,  known  as  an  epithelial  lamina.  Usually  these  laminie  are  the  seat  of  for- 
mation of  chorioidal  plexuses  (see  below),  and  they  pass  over  into  the  nerve  tissue  by  a  serrated 
or  irregular  edge,  termed  a  t/rnia. 

The  peripheral  nervous  system  consists  of  two  pans:  The  peripheral  nerves  and  small 
ganglia  distributed  throughout  the  system.  The  nerves  also  are  classified  as  trunks  coming 
directly  from  the  central  organ,  of  whose  conduction  paths  they  are  either  direct  or  indirect  con- 
tinuations, and  the  nen-cs  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  nerves  emanating  from  the  central 
organ  itself  are  divided  according  lo  their  place  of  origin  into  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves. 

The  sympathetic  system,  which  for  the  most  part  furnishes  the  nerves  of  the  viscera  and 
blood-vessels,  has  a  separate  function  and  importance;  it  is  connected  to  the  central  nervoas 
system  only  indirectly  by  rami  communicanles.  In  contrast  to  the  cerebrospinal  system,  the 
functions  controlled  by  it  are  involuntary. 

In  the  peripheral  nerves,  the  cerebrospinal  as  well  as  the  sympathetic,  conduction  may  take 
place  in  both  directions,  centrifugal  as  well  as  centripetal.  The  centrifugal  nerves  are  motor 
nerves,  the  centripetal,  which  include  those  conveying  impressions  from  Ihe  nerve  endings  in  the 
higher  sense  organs,  sensory.  The  great  majority  of  the  ner\'e  trunks  of  the  human  body  contain 
fibers  or  bimdles  which  conduct  in  both  directions;  they  are  mixed  nerves,  containing  both  sen- 
sory and  motor  fibers.  Only  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  in  certain 
of  the  cerebral  nen-es  are  the  two  variefies  definitely  separated. 

The  ner\-e  terminations  also  differ  according  to  the  mode  of  conduction  (centrifugal  or  cen- 
tripetal). Motor  nerves  which  end  in  muscles  convey  impulses  for  a  contraction  from  the  cen- 
tral organ  to  the  muscle  fiber,  while  sensor>-  nerve  endings  receive  the  impulse  and  carry  it  to  the 
central  organ. 

The  peripheral  nerves  at  their  origin  from  the  central  organ  appear  as  thick  strong  trunks, 
which  often  form  plexuses  by  communicating  with  neighboring  nen-es,  and  in  their  further  course 
to  the  end  organs  they  branch  dichotomoualy  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches.  Neighboring 
nerves  oflcn  anastomose;  fibrils  of  one  nen-e  may  pass  to  another,  as  in  simple  anastomoses, 
where  motor  fibers  join  scnsorj',  or  mutual  anastomoses,  where  there  is  an  exchange  of  fibers 
from  both  nerves. 

The  ganglia  are  grayish-red  swellings  in  the  course  of  peripheral  fibers,  and  differ  in  struc- 
ture from  peripheral  nerves  by  containing  ganglion  cells.  Their  size  is  very  variable,  many  being 
microscopic,  while  others  attain  a  size  of  from  2  to  3  cm.,  and  their  form  also  is  inconstant. 
If  they  are  inserted  in  the  course  of  an  individual  nerve  trunk  Ihey  are  usually  elongated  and 
spindle  shaped,  while  if  they  are  the  centers  of  nerve  plexuses  they  are  stellate. 

In  the  cerebrospinal  ner\-cs  ganglia  are  found  only  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  (cerebral 

•  For  furthec  details  see  ihe  Sobolta-Huber  Histology.  Lehmann's  Medical  Hand-Atlases,  Vol  XX\*I  . 
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Fic.  608. — The  spinal  cord  expo5ed  in  the  spinal  canal  by  the  removal  of  the  verlebral  arches  and 

the  dura  mater. 
Fic.  609. — A  posterior  view  o£  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  roots  of  the  r 

The  dura  mater  has  been  divided  and  reflected. 
Fig.  610. — An  anterior  view  of  the  spinal  cord, 

The  anterior  roots  have  been  divided  dose  to  their  origins  from  (be  cord. 
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and)  spinal  nerves.  The  sympathetic  system,  however,  is  rich  in  ganglia,  being  essentially 
network  of  nerve  fibers  and  ganglia,  the  latter  being  partly  arranged  in  a  row  in  the  main  tru 
and  partly  disposed  in  the  branches,  and  even  in  the  icrminaJ  branches  situated  in  the  substai 
of  the  viscera. 
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THE   SPINAL   CORD. 

The  spinal  cord  {Figs.  608  to  620)  is  the  lower  slem-like  division  of  the  nervous  syste 
which  is  situated  in  the  vertebral  canal.  It  merges  at  its  upper  extremity  without  any  sha 
line  of  demarcation  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  regarded  as  a  jxjrtion  of  the  brain. 

It  is  a  cylindrical 'cord  flattened  somewhat  here  and  there,  and  does  not  fill  the  ^-ertcbral  cat 
in  either  breadth  or  length.  Its  upper  extremity  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  foram 
magnum,  the  lower  to  the  level  of  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  there  being  no  portion 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  verlebral  nor  in  the  sacral  canal,  these  portions 
the  canal  containing  only  ner\'e  roots  passing  from  ihe  cord.  The  tliickncss  or  diameter  of  t 
cord  varies  considerably  at  different  levels,  but  remains  always  considerably  less  than  the  trai 
verse  measurement  of  the  vertebral  canal  of  the  corresponding  vertebra,  so  that  a  cross-secti 
of  the  spinal  cord  scarcely  occupies  half  the  area  of  the  vertebral  foramen.  Furthermore,  1 
cord  does  not  lie  naked  in  the  vertebral  canal,  but  is  enveloped  by  several  connective-tiss 
membranes. 

The  diameter  of  the  spinal  cord  shows  a  general  decrease  from  above  downward,  the  upi 
extremity  of  the  cord  being  by  far  the  thickest,  and  its  lower  extremity  the  thinnest  porti{ 
This  decrease  in  diameter  is  not,  however,  continuous,  but  in  those  regions  where  the  stro 
nerve  trunks  destined  for  the  extremities  make  their  exit  the  cord  presents  fusiform  swellin; 
and  between  the  two  enlargements  there  is  a  much  narrower  portion. 

There  may  be  distinguished  in  the  spinal  cord  three  successive  divisions  (Fig.  610):  1 
upper  pari,  lying  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  canal,  is  termed  the  cervical  porlu 
the  middle  division,  longer  and  thinner,  lying  in  the  region  of  the  upi>er  nine  thoracic  vertebi 
is  the  thoracic  portion,  and  the  division  situated  in  the  region  of  the  lower  thoracic  and  the  fi 
or  second  lumbar  vcrtebne  is  the  lumbar  portion.  The  upper,  more  pronounced  cnlargeme 
lies  at  the  le\'fl  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebne  and  of  the  first  thoracic  and  is  known  as  the  c 
vical  enlargement.  The  lower,  less  marked  enlargement  lies  in  the  region  of  the  lower  thora 
vertebrae  and  is  known  as  the  lurtibar  enlargement.     The  lowest  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  tl 
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Fig.  608. — ^The  spinal  cord  exposed  in  the  spinal  canal  by  the  removal  of  the  vertebral  arches  and  c 

the  dura  mater. 
Fig.  609. — ^A  posterior  view  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves. 
The  dura  mater  has  been  divided  and  reflected. 

Fig.  610. — An  anterior  view  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  anterior  roots  have  been  divided  close  to  their  origins  from  the  cord. 


and)  spinal  nerves.    The  s)mipathetic  system,  however,  is  rich  in  ganglia,  being  essentially 
network  of  nerve  fibers  and  ganglia,  the  latter  being  partly  arranged  in  a  row  in  the  main  trun 
and  partly  disposed  in  the  branches,  and  even  in  the  terminal  branches  situated  in  the  substanc 
of  the  viscera. 
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THE   CENTRAL   NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

THE   SPINAL   CORD. 

The  spinal  cord  (Figs.  608  to  620)  is  the  lower  stem-like  division  of  the  nervous  system 
which  is  situated  in  the  vertebral  canal.  It  merges  at  its  upper  extremity  without  any  sharj 
line  of  demarcation  into  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  is  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  brain. 

It  is  a  cylindrical 'cord  flattened  somewhat  here  and  there,  and  does  not  fill  the  vertebral  canal 
in  either  breadth  or  length.  Its  upper  extremity  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  the  lower  to  the  level  of  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  there  being  no  portion  oi 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  vertebral  nor  in  the  sacral  canal,  these  portions  oi 
the  canal  containing  only  nerve  roots  passing  from  the  cord.  The  thickness  or  diameter  of  th< 
cord  varies  considerably  at  different  levels,  but  remains  always  considerably  less  than  the  trans 
verse  measurement  of  the  vertebral  canal  of  the  corrcsi)onding  vertebra,  so  tliat  a  cross-sectioi 
of  the  spinal  cord  scarcely  occupies  half  the  area  of  the  vertebral  foramen.  Furthermore,  th< 
cord  docs  not  lie  naked  in  the  vertebral  canal,  but  is  enveloped  by  several  connective-tissue 
membranes. 

The  diameter  of  the  spinal  cord  shows  a  general  decrease  from  above  downward,  the  uppcj 
extremity  of  the  cord  being  by  far  the  thickest,  and  its  lower  extremity  the  thinnest  jxjrtion 
This  decrease  in  (h'ametcr  is  not,  however,  continuous,  but  in  those  regions  where  the  strong 
nerve  trunks  destined  for  the  extremities  make  their  exit  the  cord  jjresents  fusiform  swellings 
and  between  the  two  enlargements  there  is  a  much  narrower  portion. 

TluTc  may  be  distinguished  in  the  spinal  cord  three  successive  ch'visions  (Fig.  610):  the 
upi)er  part,  lying  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  canal,  is  termed  the  cervical  portion 
the  middle  division,  longer  and  thinner,  lying  in  the  region  of  the  ui)per  nine  thoracic  vertebra?, 
is  the  thoracic  portion,  and  the  division  situated  in  the  region  of  the  lower  thoracic  and  the  firsi 
or  second  lumbar  vertebrae  is  the  lumbar  portion.  The  upper,  more  pronoiinc:ed  enlargement, 
lies  at  the  level  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebnc  and  of  the  first  tlioracic  and  is  known  as  the  cer- 
vical enlargement.  The  lower,  less  marked  enlargement  lies  in  the  region  of  the  lower  thoracic 
vertebra;  and  is  known  as  the  lumbar  enlargement.    The  lowest  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  thai 
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lying  below  the  lumbar  enlargement  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  tapers  oflf  into  a  short 
sharp  cone,  the  canus  medullaris,  which  is  the  thinnest  portion  of  the  entire  cord,  and  from 
the  ajxfx  of  this,  which  in  adults  corresponds  in  position  to  the  articulation  between  the  first 
and  second  lumbar  vertebrae  or  to  the  level  of  the  latter,  there  is  continued  onward  a  long,  fine, 
slightly  flattened  filament  about  i  mm.  in  thickness,  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  neural  canal  and  is  termed  the  filiim  ierminale.  Although  the  direct  continuation  of  the 
cord,  this  structure  contains  no  nervous  tissue  or,  at  most,  only  remains  of  it  in  its  upper  portion. 

The  shape  of  the  cord  at  its  different  levels  is  such  that  in  the  region  of  the  thorax  a  cross- 
section  is  almost  round  (Fig.  6i8)  and  relatively  small.  A  section  through  the  cervical  portion, 
however,  is  considerably  larger  and  especially  at  the  cervical  enlargement  (Fig.  617)  has  an 
irregular  transversely  elliptic  shape;  the  cord  being  flattened  anteroposteriorly  in  this  region. 
This  flattening  also  occurs  in  the  lumbar  portion  *  although  here  it  is  not  quite  so  marked  as 
in  the  cer^-ical  enlargement,  even  while  being  considerably  more  marked  than  in  the  thoracic 
region,  and  especially  the  lower  part  of  this. 

Along  the  median  line  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord  runs  a  small  but  deep  anterior 
median  fissure  (Figs.  610  and  614),  and  opposite  this  is  a  shallow  furrow,  the  posterior  median 
sulcus  from  which  a  connective-tissue  partition  of  pia  mater  extends  into  the  substance  of  the 
cord  (Fig.  618),  and  in  conjunction  with  the  anterior  mc^dian  fissure  divides  the  spinal  cord  into 
two  exactly  symmetrical,  almost  semicylindrical  halves.  Furthermore^  paired  lateral  sulci  may  be 
detected  on  each  side,  and  correspond  to  the  lines  of  exit  of  the  nerve  roots  from  the  cord,  the 
exit  of  these  being,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  sulci.  An  afUerior  and  a  posterior  lateral  sulcus 
occurs  on  either  side;  the  former  runs  almost  jiarallel  to  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  only 
a  short  distance  from  it,  lying  somewhat  closer  to  it  in  the  lower  than  in  the  middle  or  upper 
part  of  its  course;  the  jx)sterior  lateral  sulcus  runs  parallel  to  the  posterior  median  sulcus,  but  is 
further  away  from  it  than  the  anterior  lateral  sulcus  is  from  the  median  fissure,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  more  pronounced  than  the  anterior  sulcus.  In  the  cer\ical  region  between  the  jx)sterior  median 
and  posterior  lateral  sulci  there  is  a  posterior  intermediate  sulcus,  which  vanishes  a  little  below 
the  middle  of  the  cord;  it  lies  rather  nearer  the  [)OSterior  median  than  the  [X)sterior  lateral  sulcus.f 
The  remaining  sulci  do  not  become  ol)literated  until  they  reach  the  medullary  cone,  the  anterior 
median  fissure  being  the  last  to  (lisapi)ear. 

By  the  superficial  furrows  of  ilie  cord,  the  white  substance,  which  represents  a  mantle 
decreasing  noticeably  and  continuously  from  above  downward,  is  divided  into  separate  bundles, 
the  spinal  juniculi.  On  either  side  three  columns  can  l^e  distinguished:  an  anterior  juni<:uluSf 
between  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  the  anterior  lateral  sulcus;  a  lateral  juniculuSy  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  sulcus,  and  a  posterior  juniculuSy  between  the  [)Osterior  lateral 
and  posterior  median  sulcus.  Of  these  three  funiculi,  the  lateral  is  by  far  the  largest,  the  anterior 
the  smallest.  This  division  of  the  ronl  info  funiculi  i^  only  roughly  descriptive;  it  does  not  for 
the  most  part  corres]>()n(l  in  any  way  to  the  course  of  the  different  fiber  paths  (see  below), 

♦The  (Toss-scttion  of  tho  luniluir  tnl.irpriiunt  ( MrrtsiMinds  much  more  in  form  to  a  short  ellipse  than  dots  the 
irregular  section  of  the  cervical  cnlarpenKnt. 

T  Occasionally,  usually  only  in  thcfriusor  \hv  j\vw\y)vu.  chilrl.  there  is  also  an  anterior  intermeduUe  sulcus^  which 
indicates  the  lateral  lx)r<ier  of  the  anterior  cerebrospinal  fasciculus  (see  p.  ii6). 
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Fig.  6ii. — A  posterior  view  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  with  its  membranes. 
Above,  ihc  (iura  mater  has  been  divided  and  reflected  and  the  arachnoid  removed. 

Fig.  6i2. — An  anterior  view  of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  efferent  roots  of  the  nerves. 
Fig.  613. — A  transverse  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  with  both  spinal  ganglia. 
Fig.  614. — An  anterior  v'icw  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  dura  mater  has  been  divided  longitudinally. 


the  division  of  the  posterior  funiculus  by  the  intermediate  sulcus  and  the  connective-tissue  sep- 
tum starting  from  it,  alone  corresponding  to  the  line  of  separation  of  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and 
the  fasciculus  cuncatus. 

The  funiculi  are  again  subdivided,  according  to  the  fiber  paths  which  traverse  them,  into 
fasciculi  (Fig.  615),  whose  boundaries,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  determined  by  ordinary  anatomical 
methods.*  Thus  the  anterior  funiculus  has  two  subdivisions:  i.  The  narrow  anterior  cerebro- 
spinal {direct  pyramidal  jasciculus),  bordering  on  the  anterior  median  fissure  ;t  it  contains  a  part 
of  the  large  motor  path  of  the  body,  the  so-called  pyramidal  tract,  and  only  the  direct  portion 
of  it,  and  this  is  occasionally  (generally  only  in  the  newborn)  separated  from  the  main  portion 
of  the  anterior  fasciculus  by  the  anterior  intermediate  sulcus. 

2,  The  remaining  subdivision  is  known  as  the  anterior  jasciculus  proprius  (Flechsig^s  fas- 
ciculus) and  contains  only  short-patli  fibers  from  the  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

The  lateral  funiculus  has  four  subdivisions:  i.  The  lateral  cerebrospinal  (crossed  pyra- 
midal) jasciculus  is  a  descending  centrifugal  bundle  or  motor  path  which  gradually  decreases 
in  thickness  from  above  doNNTiward  and  contains  the  main  part  of  the  pyramidal  path,  the  crossed 
tract  (see  page  180).  It  is  a  strong  rounded  three-sided  fasciculus  situated  in  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  lateral  funiculus  and  bordering  partly  on  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  through- 
out the  greater  i)ortion  of  its  course  is  covcre^l  by  the  following  fasciculus,  so  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  surface  of  the  cord.  2.  The  cerebeUospinal  {direct  cerebellar)  jasciculus  is  a  narrow  super- 
ficial zone  of  the  dorsal  half  of  the  lateral  funiculus  and  contains  ascending  sensory  [)aths.  It  is 
not  present  in  llie  lumbar  region  and  after  its  appearance  increases  in  thickness  from  below 
upward.  Its  fibers  originate  in  the  cells  of  the  column  of  Clarke  and  traverse  the  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  ol^longata  to  reach  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  3.  The  superficial  anterolateral 
fasciculus  or  Goiter's  tract  lies  superficially  in  the  ventral  half  of  the  lateral  fasciculus.  The 
origin  of  its  fibers  is  unknown,  but  it  forms  a  sensor}^,  centripetal  system  of  fibers  which  ascend 
to  the  ])ons  and  cerebellum.  4.  The  remaining  i)ortion  of  the  lateral  fasciculus  is  occupic^d  by 
the  lateral  fasciculus  proprius  (Flechsig's  fasciculus).  It  is  a  very  small  strip  along  the  lateral 
border  of  the  gray  substance,  between  the  latter  and  Gower's  tract,  and  contains  mainly  short- 
I)ath  fibers  connecting  dilTerent  regions  of  the  s[)inal  cord,  being  esj)ecially  for  the  fibers  bor- 
dering ujxm  the  gray  substance. 

*  'i'licir  (1«  limitation  has  In'on  (Ictcrmint-d  by  the  application  of  si'ccial  mctlKxls  to  the  stvuly  of  xhv  l"il)or-tracts  of 
the  central  Turv«>us  system. 

tMr<ii;il  to  the  antrrior  ctrcbrospinal  fasciculus  tlnTc  is  a  narrow  tract  borderinj;  immc<liatcly  uj^on  the  anterior 
median  fissure.  It  is  known  as  the  sulcomarginal  jasciculus  and  descends  from  the  region  of  the  cor])ora  (|uailripemina. 
[.^nd  furthermore,  a  grouj)  of  somewhat  scattered  fillers  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  anterior  funiculus,  between  the 
median  fissure  and  the  anterior  lateral  sulcus,  and  constitute  the  anterior  marginal  (MarchVs)  bundle^  which  descends 
from  the  cerelx'llum  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horn. — Ed.] 
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In  addition  to  the  short-path  fibers  the  lateral  fasciculus  proprius  contains  in  its  lateral  portion  some  long,  slender 
bundles,  such  as  the  rubrospinal  {Manakow's)  tracts  which  comes  from  the  red  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum,  a  quadrigemino- 
thalamus  tract,  a  lateral  vestibulospinal  trad  from  Dciter's  nucleus,  [and  Helweg*s  bundle,  situated  superficially  near  the 
anterior  lateral  sulcus  and  connected  above  with  the  olivary  nucleus. — Ed.] 

The  posterior  funiculus  consists  of  two  main  fasciculi: 

I.  The  smaller  medial  portion  is  the  fasciculus  gracilis  {GoWs  column).  It  extends  as  an 
independent  bundle  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  thoracic  region,  and  is  bounded  laterally  in  its 
upper  part  by  the  intermediate  septum  of  the  pia  mater,  while  below  it  has  no  visible  boundaries. 
It  contains  sensory  centripetal  fibers,  which  are  continuations  of  posterior  root  fibers  and  pass 
to  the  nucleus  gracilis  in  the  posterior  fasciculus  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  page  172).  2. 
The  lateral  main  portion  of  the  posterior  bundle  is  the  fasciculus  cuneaius  {Bur dachas  column)^ 
which  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  contains  short-path  fibers  and  also  continuations  of  posterior 
root  fibers  which,  as  they  ascend,  are  gradually  pressed  medially  toward  the  region  of  the  fascic- 
ulus gracilis. 

In  the  posterior  funiculus  near  the  gray  commissure  there  are  also  nerve  fibers  from  the  cells 
of  the  posterior  horn,  and  special  fibers  occur  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  posterior  septum,  forming  what  are  known  as  the  oval  fasciculus  {median 
root  zone)  and  the  ventral  area  {anterior  root  zone). 

[Furthermore  throughout  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  regions  there  occurs  in  the  medial 
portion  of  the  fasciculus  cuneatus  a  bundle  of  fibers  having  a  descending  direction  and  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  comma  tract  (Schultze's  bundle). — Ed.] 

The  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  (Figs.  617  to  620),  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  white  substance,  so  that  it  does  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  cord  directly,  is  divided  into  two 
halves,  the  gray  columns,  which  are  united  with  one  another  by  a  narrow  bridge,  the  gray  commis- 
sure. Within  this  mass,  uniting  both  halves  of  the  gray  substance,  the  remains  of  the  embryonic 
medullary  cavity,  the  central  canal  of  the  cord  is  found  in  the  form  of  a  microscopic  axial  canal, 
which  is  generally  obliterated  in  the  adult  and  presents  a  well-marked  dilatation,  the  terminal 
ventricle,  at  the  tip  of  the  medullary  cone. 

The  central  canal  is  situated  in  the  gray  commissure  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  neuroglia,  which 
is  termed  the  central  gray  substance.  This  docs  not  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  gray  com- 
missure, but  a  narrow  zone  of  gray  substance  lies  both  in  front  of  and  behind  it,  forming  what 
are  known  as  the  anterior  and  posterior  gray  co7umissures.  The  former  does  not  directly  border 
upon  the  anterior  median  fissure,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  band  of  white  substance, 
the  anterior  white  commissure y  consisting  mainly  of  crossing  fibers  of  the  anterior  pyramidal 
tracts  (sec  i)ages  116  and  181). 

Each  gray  column  is  a  mirror  picture  of  the  other  as  is  the  case  with  the  opposite  halves  of 
the  entire  cord,  and,  with  the  uniting  commissure,  they  present  a  figure  like  the  letter  H  in  cross- 
sections  of  tlie  cord.  Each  gray  column  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  a  more  marked  anteriorly 
directed  swelling,  the  anterior  cohnmi  {anterior  horn  of  the  cross-section),  and  the  less  marked, 
posteriorly  directed  posterior  coliinm  {posterior  horn). 

These  secondary  columns  are  united  with  one  another  and  also  with  the  ends  of  the  com- 
missure, but  are  i)arlly  separated  upon  their  lateral  surface  by  the  fibers  of  the  lateral  column, 
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which  press  medially  and  cx:cupy  a  corresponding  concavity  of  the  gray  column.  Here  also  the 
line  dividing  the  gray  and  the  white  substances,  usually  clearly  separated,  is  indistinct,  the  two 
substances  minghng  in  this  region  to  form  the  reticular  jormaiion.  At  certain  levels  of  the  cord, 
especially  in  the  upper  thoracic  region,  the  gray  reticular  processes,  which  enter  the  reticular  for- 
mation, form  a  lateral  projection  into  the  lateral  funiculus;  this  is  termed  the  lateral  column 
{horn)  and  is  regarded  as  an  annex  to  the  anterior  column. 

The  anterior  column  through  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  is  thicker  than  the  posterior  column. 
It  partly  separates  the  anterior  and  lateral  f unicuh  and,  from  the  region  of  its  greatest  convexity, 
where  it  is  nearest  the  surface  of  the  cord,  it  sends  out  the  anterior  root  filaments,  which  leave  the 
cord  along  the  line  of  separation  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  funiculus,  the  anterior  lateral  sulcus. 
These  filaments  are  processes  of  the  motor  cells  of  the  anterior  colimin,  the  main  group  of  cells 
of  this  portion  of  the  gray  substance. 

The  posterior  column  (Figs.  613  and  617  to  620)  arises  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  column 
and  the  commissure  with  a  distinct  constriction,  the  neck,  upon  which  follows  the  head,  the  thickest 
part  of  the  posterior  column,  and  which  on  account  of  its  glassy  appearance  is  known  as  the 
gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando,^  The  column  then  narrows  quickly  and  decidedly  to  form  the 
apex,  which  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  lateral  sulcus  and  here  receives  the  posterior 
root  filaments  entering  the  cord.  Throughout  its  entire  length  the  posterior  column  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  lateral  and  posterior  funiculi.  It  contains  practically  only  so-called  col- 
umn cells  whose  axis-cylinders  pass  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  fasciculi  proprii  and  partly  also 
to  the  posterior  funiculus.  A  large  group  of  column  cells  in  the  lower  thoracic  and  upper 
lumbar  regions  forms  the  dorsal  nucleus  {column  oj  Clarke),  situated  close  to  the  commissure  in 
the  neck  of  the  posterior  column. 

The  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord  does  not  decrease  in  amount  from  above  downward 
as  does  the  white,  but  changes  its  form  as  well  as  its  size  at  the  different  levels  of  the  cord.  It 
is  developed  most  strongly  in  the  region  of  the  two  enlargements,  which,  indeed,  are  largely  caused 
by  the  increased  amount  of  the  gray  substance.  The  gray  substance  is  least  developed  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  enlargements,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  thoracic  cord,  and  the  lumbar 
enlargement  is  characterized  by  especially  thick  posterior  columns,  so  that  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  cord  the  gray  substance  presents  in  cross-sections  a  more  plump  appearance. 

On  account  of  tlie  external  form  of  the  spinal  cord  as  described  above,  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  white  substance 
toward  the  lower  levels  and  the  arrangement  of  the  gray  at  different  levels  in  the  cord,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the 
level  at  whic  h  a  given  section  of  the  cord  is  taken.  In  the  cervical  jwrtion,  especially  at  the  enlargement,  the  cross-section 
is  transversely  oval,  the  white  substance  is  abundant,  the  anterior  columns  are  broad  and  the  posterior  narrow,  the  gray 
commissure  is  wide,  the  lateral  columns  and  the  columns  of  Clarke  are  lacking,  and  the  jK)sterior  fasciculus  is  plainly 
divided  into  the  columns  of  Ooll  and  Burdach  by  the  intermediate  st^ptum.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  cross-section  is 
almost  ciri  ular,  the  area  of  gray  substance  is  small,  the  anterior  horns  are  especially  narrow,  the  gray  commissure  is 
decidedly  narrower  than  in  the  cervical  region,  the  lateral  horns  are  well  developed  in  the  upper  thoracic,  and  the  columns 
of  Clarke  in  the  lower  thoracic  portion,  and  since  the  area  of  gray  substance  is  small,  the  amount  of  white  substance 
is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  gray. 

The  lumbar  cross-section  is  again  transversely  oval,  not  so  distinctly  so,  however,  as  that  of  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment.    In  the  up])er  portion  of  the  lumbar  cord,  Clarke's  columns  are  still  jiresent  and  the  mass  of  gmy  is  about  e(jual 

*  The  gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando  is  by  no  means  entirely  composed  of  neuroglia,  but  also  contains  in  the 
cervical  region  small  ganglion  cells,  as,  for  example,  the  cells  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 
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ti)  Ibatof  the  white.  In  the  actual  lumbar  enlargement  the  relative  amount  of  gray  substanre  intrcascs,  the  pustcriur 
hom«  becoming  characlcrilcd  by  ihdr  grtat  width,  and  ihc  increase  conlinuing  toward  ihe  lower  end  of  [he  enlarge- 
ment, [be  gray  mass  bccomca  larger  than  the  while,  nn  appearance  which  jncrcasca  until  at  the  base  of  ibe  raedullaiy 
cone  the  gray  columna  are  covered  only  by  a  very  narrow  zone  of  while  subs[ancc. 

THE   ROOTS   OF   THE   SPINAL   NERVES. 

All  along  the  spina!  cord  and  symmetrically  from  both  halves  of  it,  pairs  of  nerves  arise, 
called  spinal  nerves  (Figs.  60S  lo  614).  There  arc  thirty-one  pairs  of  them.  The  nerves  of  each 
pairhave  their  origin  from  iheleft  or  right  side  of  the  cord  at  the  same  level,  and  each  nerve  arises 
by  two  separate  roots  which  emerge  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  sulci,  and  are  accordingly 
termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots. 

The  anterior  is  the  motor  root  and  represents  the  centrifugal  path  entering  the  spinal  nerves 
TO  pass  to  the  muscles,  the  posterior  is  the  sensor^'  root,  the  centripetal  path  entering  the  cord  and 
ciHiveying  impulses  from  the  sensory  end-organs.  The  separate  nerve  bundles  which  leave  the 
cord  in  the  anterior  lateral  sulcus  or  enter  it  at  the  posterior  lateral  sulcus  are  known  as  root 
jilaments,  and  in  the  anterior  root  they  appear  as  numerous  thin  threads,  while  in  the  posterior 
root  they  arc  thicker,  but  less  numerous.  The  whole  number  of  nerve  fibers  is  much  greater 
(almost  three  times  as  great)  in  the  posterior  root  than  in  the  anterior,  and  the  posterior  roots  are, 
therefore  (those  of  the  first  cervical  nerves  excepted),  always  the  stronger. 

Since  the  root  fibers  diverge  toward  the  spinal  cord  and  converge  toward  the  spinal  ganglia, 
each  of  the  two  (posterior  and  anterior)  lateral  sulci  of  the  cord  presents  an  almost  continuous 
row  of  nerve  Iibors,  which  is  continued  uninterruptedly  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  the  last  root 
tilamenls  emerging  from  the  medullary  cone.  The  hnes  of  emergence  of  the  lower  nerve  roots, 
on  either  side,  are  very  close  together,  being  separated  only  by  a  narrow  space;  those  of  the  upper 
thoracic  ner\'cs  are  furthest  from  the  median  line,  even  further  than  in  the  cervical  nerves. 

The  left  and  right  roots  of  any  pair  of  nerves  are  generally  of  equal  size,  but  not  infrequently 
variations  occur,  so  that  one  root  is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  other  side;  this  inequality, 
however,  being  equalized  by  the  next  root  above  or  below  being  correspondingly  larger  or  smaller, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  an  equalization  of  the  number  of  nerve  fibers  anastomoses,  known  as 
ansa,  occur  between  separale  nen'e  roots,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  posterior  cervical  roots. 
Occasionally  small  ganglia  occur  in  the  course  of  the  posterior  root  fibers,  forming  the  so-called 
aberrant  ganglia. 

The  size  of  the  individual  roots  varies  and  generally  corresponds  with  the  spinal  enlargements 
in  such  a  way  that  the  largest  ner\'e  root  arises  from  the  region  of  greatest  enlargement,  so  that 
the  roots  of  the  sixth  cervical  and  second  sacral  nerves  are  the  largest,  those  of  the  first  cen'ical 
and  coccygeal  the  smallest,  and  those  of  the  thoracic  nerves  distinctly  weaker  than  those  of  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  nerves.  The  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  either  side  unite  to  form  the 
spinal  nerves  (Figs.  608,  612,  and  613).  Accordingto  their  places  of  emergence  from  the  vertebral 
canal  these  may  be  divided  into  eight  pairs  of  cervical,  twelve  pairs  of  thoracic,  live  pairs  of  lumbar, 
five  pairs  of  sacral,  and  one  pair  of  coccygeal  nerves,  and  since  each  nerve  arises  from  a  imion  of 
an  anterior  motor  and  a  posterior  sensory  root,  it  is  a  mixed  nerve. 

Shortly  before  uniting  to  form  the  mixed  nerve  the  root  fibers  converge  in  a  fan-like  manner 
to  a  rounded  ner\'e  bundle,  the  real  root,  and  in  addition  the  posterior  sensory  root,  just  before 
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uniting  with  the  anterior,  forms  an  elongated  spindle-shaped  ganglion,  the  spinal  ganglion*  (Figs. 
612  and  613)  whose  size  is  relative  to  that  of  the  root  on  which  it  occurs.  Although  the  anterior 
root  rests  directly  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ganglion,  its  fibers  take  no  part  in  its  formation, 
and  the  color  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  being  gray,  contrasts  with  the  pure  white  color  of  the  nerves. 
The  spinal  ganglia  of  the  cervical,  thoracic,  and  lumbar  nerves  are  situated  in  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  those  of  the  sacral  nerves  in  the  sacral  canal,  but  external  to  the  dura  mater  (see  below), 
and  that  of  the  coccygeal  nerve,  the  smallest  of  all,  generally  within  the  dural  sac. 

Since  the  nerve  roots  arise  at  rather  small  intervals  from  the  relatively  short  spinal  cord 
(it  reaches  only  to  the  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra)  and  since  there  is  a  continuous  decrease  in 
the  intervals  from  above  downward,  so  that  at  the  lumbar  enlargement  the  root  filaments  form 
an  unbroken  row,  while  the  interval  between  the  intervertebral  foramina,  through  which  the 
spinal  nerves  leave  the  vertebral  canal,  become  gradually  larger  because  of  the  increasing  height 
of  the  vertebra,  the  length  of  the  individual  spinal  nerve  roots  must  increase  considerably  toward 
the  lower  part  of  the  series.  Only  the  upper  cervical  nerves  have  roots  passing  horizontally  or 
nearly  so;  t  even  the  middle  cervical  nerves  must  take  an  oblique  course  to  arrive  at  their  respective 
intervertebral  foramina.  The  lower  the  origin  of  a  nerve  the^more  oblique  and  the  longer  must 
its  roots  be,  and  since  the  last  sacral  nerves  emerge  from  the  last  sacral  foramina,  but  arise  from 
the  cord  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar  or  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra,  they  must  traverse  a  distance 
of  10  cip.,  the  coccygeal  nerve  about  14  cm.,  or  more,  within  the  vertebral  canal  (and  the  sacral 
canal).  Consequently,  the  roots  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  which  arise  at  the  limibar 
enlargement,  pass  almost  vertically  downward  and  surround,  like  a  horse's  tail,  the  filum  ter- 
minale,  close  to  which  the  coccygeal  nerve  runs.  The  mass  of  nerves  thus  formed,  which  fills  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  and  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  sacral  canal,  surrounded  by  the 
dura  mater,  is  the  cauda  equina. 

Each  spinal  nerve  thus  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  nerve  roots 
divides  immediately  upon  its  exit  from  the  intervertebral  foramen  (or  in  the  intervertebral  for- 
amina of  the  sacrum)  into  two  branches,  an  anterior  ramus,  which  is  much  stronger  than  the  other, 
or  posterior  ramus.  Only  in  the  first,  and  sometimes  in  the  second  cervucal  nervxs,  is  the  posterior 
ramus  thicker  than  the  anterior;  in  the  remaining  nerves  the  reverse  holds  true,  the  posterior 
rami  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves  being  especially  weak,  considering  the  size  of  the  whole 
ner\T.  Both  the  anterior  and  posterior  rami  are  mixed  nerves.  In  the  sacral  region  the  anterior 
rami  leave  the  sacral  canal  through  the  anterior,  the  posterior  rami  through  the  posterior  sacral 
foramina. 

The  anterior  rami  of  the  spinal  nervxs  have  a  tendency  to  unite  with  neighboring  nerve 
branches  to  form  acute-angled  or  arched  ansae.  These  take  place  especially ^in  the  formation 
of  the  large  j)lexuscs  from  which  the  extremities  receive  their  nerves.  The  anterior  branches  of 
the  sj)inal  ncrv-es  also  receive  from  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  rami  communicantes,  which 
come  from  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  (see  page  239). 

*  The  ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  are  the  actual  cells  of  origin  of  the  posterior  root  fibers.  For  further 
details  as  to  their  minuter  structure  see  the  Solx>tta-IIuber  Histology,  I.ehmann's  Medical  II and- Atlases,  Vol.  XXVI. 

•|"  The  up})er  cervical  nerves,  however,  do  not  jiursue  a  perfectly  straight  course,  but  are  slightly  curved,  so  that 
they  may  not  l>e  unduly  stretched  by  movements  of  the  vertebral  column. 
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THE   SPINAL   MENINGES. 

The  entire  central  nervous  system,  the  hrain  as  well  as  ihc  spinal  cord,  is  enclosed  within 
membranes  (Figs.  609  to  6)  t  and  614).  According  to  structure  and  external  appearance  only  two 
membranes  can  be  recognized,  the  dense  dura  mater  and  a  wfter  internal  membrane,  but  the 
latter  is  composed  of  a  more  compact  layer,  the  fia  maler,  lying  close  to  the  central  organ,  and 
a  very  delicate,  lamellar  portion,  the  arachnoid,  which  occupies  the  space  between  the  pia  and 
the  dense  dura.  The  dura  mater  is  a  very  tough,  firm,  whitish,  shining,  fibrous  membrahe,  quite 
strong  in  places  (especially  in  the  cranial  jxirtion)  and  poorly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  while 
the  softer  membrane,  especially  the  arachnoid,  is  exceedingly  thin  and  lamellar,  the  cranial  portion 
of  the  arachnoid  in  the  cranium  conlaining  numerous  cavities  filled  with  a  clear  liquid,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  while  the  pia  mater  throughout  is  very  vascular. 

Although  the  structure  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  the  cord  is  in  general  essentially 
the  same,  a  number  of  differences  in  detail  occur,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
is  comparatively  thicker  in  the  cranium  than  in  the  vertebral  canal  and  at  the  same  time  takes 
the  place  of  the  periosteum. 

The  spinal  dura  mater  (Figs.  611  and  614)  is  of  mediimi  thickness  and  forms  a  long  sac 
loosely  surrounding  the  cord.  It  begins  at  the  foramen  magnum,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the 
encephalic  dura  and  where  it  is  also  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum  and  the  adjacent  tectorial 
membrane.  This  dural  sac  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  vertebral  canal  without 
filling  il,  however,  and  by  its  pointed  extremhy  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  sacral  canal.  Here 
it  surrounds  only  the  filum  lerminale  and  the  pair  of  coccygeal  ner^'cs,  forming  the  filum  of  the 
spinal  dura  mater,  and  is  fastened  to  the  periosteum  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sacral  canal  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  cocc)^  by  connective-tissue  fibers.  While  the  spinal  dural  sac  is  quite 
a  little  larger  than  the  thickness  of  the  cord  requires,  it  does  not  completely  fill  the  vertebral 
canal,  but  there  always  remains  between  it  and  the  internal  periosteum  of  the  vertebral  (and 
sacral)  canal  an  epidural  cavily,  practically  filled  by  the  internal  vertebral  venous  plexuses  (see 
page  82)  and  by  a  loose,  fatty,  and  very  soft  connective  tissue.  Throughout  the  vertebral  canal, 
therefore,  the  dural  sac  is  held  in  fK)sition  only  by  tube-like  jfrolongations  of  it  which  pass  to  the 
various  inter\-crtcbral  foramina,  enclosing  the  roots  of  each  nerve  and  uniting  firmly  ivith  the 
spinal  ganglion  and  spinal  nerve,  into  the  neurilemma  of  which  it  gradually  passes  over.  The 
dural  sac  of  the  spinal  cord  shows,  therefore,  on  either  side,  two  rows  of  lateral  openings  for  the 
passage  of  tlie  posterior  and  anterior  roots  of  the  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal  nerves. 

The  softer  spinal  membrane  is  divided  into  the  spinal  arachnoid  and  a  vascular  membrane, 
the  spinal  pia  maler. 

The  spinal  arachnoid  (Fig,  611),  like  the  dura,  forms  a  sac  loosely  surrounding  the  spinal 
cord,  but  it  is  much  finer  and  more  delicate  than  the  dura,  lying  close  to  its  inner  surface  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  potential  space,  the  subdural  cavily.  It  is  not  adherent  to  the  dura 
except  at  the  intervertebral  foramina,  where  it  coalesces  with  it  in  the  region  of  the  spinal  ganglia. 
Somewhat  firmer  are  its  connections  with  the  pia  mater,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  sub- 
arachnoid cavily  containing  the  araclmoid  fluid.  In  addition  to  numerous  dehcate  connective- 
tissue  fibers  that  traverse  this  space,  a  few  firmer  connections  are  found  which  ser\'e  as  a  suspen- 
sory apparatus  for  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dural  sac.     In  Ihc  first  place,  rather  strong  and  numerous 
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connective  fibers  pass  from  the  pia  mater  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  median  sulcus,  forming 
what  is  known  as  the  subarachrund  sepiuvt,  and  secondly,  the  pia  mater  unites  with  the  arachnoic 
and  indirectly  with  the  dura  by  the  denticulate  ligament,  the  real  suspensory  apparatus  of  the  cord 
This  consists  of  a  paired  plate,  placed  frontally  along  both  sides  of  the  cord,  and  arises  from  th< 
pia  in  the  region  of  the  lateral  funiculi  and  is  drawn  out  laterally  into  a  variable  number  (twentj 
to  twenty-five)  of  triangular  processes,  which,  covered  by  the  arachnoid,  are  attached  to  the  innei 
surface  of  the  dura  mater  and,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
attachment  of  each  process  takes  place  between  the  exits  of  two  successive  ncrv^e  roots. 

The  spinal  pia  mater  (Fig.  6ii)  closely  surrounds  the  surface  of  the  cord  and  sends  a  fold  intc 
the  anterior  median  fissure  as  far  as  the  anterior  white  commissure,  so  that  it  covers  both  surface! 
of  the  fasciculi  bordering  on  the  fissure.  It  passes  over  the  lateral  and  the  posterior  mediar 
sulci,  but  sends  fine  connective-tissue  processes  of  different  lengths  into  the  white  substance  of  th< 
cord,  the  posterior  septum  passing  from  the  posterior  median  sulcus  almost  to  the  posterior  com 
missure,  and  in  the  cervical  cord,  the  posterior  intermediate  septum,  passing  from  the  posterio: 
intermediate  sulcus  and  separating  the  columns  of  Goll  and  Burdach  (see  page  ii8),  being  tw< 
of  these  processes.  The  lower  end  of  the  pia  mater  covers  the  filum  terminalc,  which  in  its  lowej 
portion,  where  the  nerve  tissue  is  absent,  is  practically  formed  by  the  pia. 

The  pia  mater  is  the  vascular  membrane  of  the  spinal  cord;  it  contains  the  larger  vessels,  as 
well  as  their  branches,  which  pass  from  the  membrane  directly  into  the  substance  of  the  cord. 

THE   BLOOD-VESSELS   OF   THE  SPINAL   CORD* 

The  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord  are  in  the  first  place  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  arteries y  coming  from  the  ver- 
tebral. To  these  come  the  spinal  rami  of  the  vertebral,  the  deep  cervical,  the  intercostal,  and  the  lumbar  arteries,  whicl: 
strengthen  the  spinal  arteries  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cord.  The  unpaired  vessel  resulting  from  the  uniox 
of  the  two  anterior  arteries  runs  along  the  anterior  median  fissure  to  the  base  of  the  medullary  cone. 

The  veins  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  arteries.  The  internal  spinal  veins  course  within  the  substance  of  th( 
cord  in  the  region  of  the  central  canal,  and  the  external  spinal  veins  accompany  the  arteries  along  the  external  surfao 
and  are  accordingly  divisible  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  external  spinal  veins.  All  the  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  ente 
the  internal  vertebral  venous  plexuses. 

THE   ENCEPHALON*    ^ 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   CENTRAL   NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

There  is  no  organ  in  the  body  for  the  understanding  of  whose  structure  a  knowledge  of  iti 
development  is  so  important  as  the  brain.  A  short  resumd  of  the  development  of  the  centra 
ncr\'0us  system  will  Ihcrcfore  be  given,  especially  since  the  recognized  divisions  and  the  nomen 
clature  of  the  fully  dcvcloj)ed  brain  are  directly  based  upon  the  development  of  the  organ  (Figs 
621  and  622). 

The  first  indication  of  the  central  nerv^ous  system  is  the  medullar}^  plate  and  medullary  cana 
(see  Apj)endix  II.).  At  an  early  stage  the  anterior  end  of  the  medullary  canal  becomes  enlargec 
and  represents  the  foundation  of  the  brain,  while  the  remaining  cylindrical  portion  of  the  cana 
becomes  the  spinal  cord.  The  primitive  brain  then  becomes  incompletely  separated  by  twc 
successive  constrictions  into  three  enlargements,  which  are  known  as  the  primitive  cerebra 
vesicles.  The  anterior  and  largest  one  is  the  prosencephalon,  the  much  more  slender  middl( 
vesicle,  the  mesencephalon,  and  the  posterior,  but  slightly  enlarged  vesicle,  the  rhombencephalon. 

Further  divisions  of  the  cerebral  vesicles  now  take  place.     First  from  either  side  of  th< 
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prosencephalon  the  eye  begins  to  form  as  the  so-called  primary  optic  vesicle,  which  in  the  course 
of  further  development  (see  page  127)  remains  attached  to  the  brain  stem  by  the  stalk-like  optic 
nerve.  Furthermore,  a  division  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  of  the  three  primary  vesicles  takes 
place,  while  the  middle  one  remains  undivided,  a  stage  in  which  the  brain  consists  of  fine  vesicles* 
being  thus  profluced.  By  the  division  of  the  prosencephalon  there  are  formed  a  posterior  portion, 
called  the  between-brain  or  diencephalon,  and  an  anierior,  called  the  end-brain  or  telencephalon 
{Fig.  622),  and  the  latter  soon  gives  rise  to  two  (paired)  protuberances  which  in  a  short  time 
outgrow  all  other  portions  of  the  embryonic  brain  in  size  and  become  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
Thus,  the  telencephalon  consists  of  a  small  unpaired  and  two  large  paired  parts,  (he  cerebral 
hemispheres.  The  rhombencephalon  divides  into  a  larger  anterior  ponion,  the  hind-brain  or 
meiencephalon,  and  a  smaller  one,  which  gradually  passes  over  into  the  cylindrical  spinal  cord, 
and  is  the  after-brain  or  mydcncephaion  (Fig.  622). 

The  cerebral  canal,  thus  divided,  is  not  a  straight  tube,  but  is  much  bent  upon  itself  (Fig.  621). 
In  the  mesencephalon  there  is  a  considerable  bend,  convex  upward,  known  as  the  mid-brain 
flexure,  and  it  forms  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  bent  embryonic  neural  canal.  A  second 
bend,  posteriorly  concave,  occurs  in  the  rhombencephalon,  and  is  termed  the  pons  flexure,  and 
finally,  in  the  region  of  the  nape,  ihe  canal  is  again  bent  upon  the  cord  lo  form  the  neck  flexure. 
As  a  result  of  these  curvatures  the  unpaired  part  of  the  telencephalon  almost  touches  the  strong 
anteriorly  directed  convexity  of  the  rhombencephalon.  Where  the  mesencephalon  passes  over 
into  the  metencephalon  there  is  a  rather  marked  constriction  of  the  embryonic  neural  canal, 
known  as  rhombenccplialtc  isthmus. 

Even  with  these  divisions  of  the  embryonic  brain,  the  development  of  the  organ  is  not  nearly 
complete,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  embryonic  brain  as  a  whole  tliffers  greatly  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  adult  brain,  even  although  the  various  main  portions  of  the  brain  are  indicated 
by  this  second  division  of  the  neural  canal.  From  the  unpaired  part  of  the  telencephalon,  the 
optic  portion  of  the  hypothalamus,  and  from  Ihe  paired  part  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  arise. 
The  diencephalon  gives  rise  to  the  mamillary  (portion  of  the  hypothalamus  and  the  true  thalam- 
encephalon;  the  mesencephalon  undergoes  the  least  changes,  forming  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
and  the  cerebral  peduncles;  from  ihe  rhomben cephalic  isthmus  are  formed  the  brachia  conjunc- 
tiva and  the  anterior  medullary  velum;  from  the  metencephalon,  the  pons  and  cerebellum;  and 
from  the  myelencephalon,  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  relations  of  the  different  porti(ms  of 
the  adult  brain  to  the  embryonic  vesicles  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 

Primary  Division.     Secondary  Division.  Final  Condition. 

Telencephalon  f  Cerebral  hemispheres. 

(End-brain)  (  Optic  poriion  of  hypothalamus. 

Diencephalon  I  Mamillary  portion  of  hypoLhalamiu, 

(Bel  ween -brain)   1  Ttialamencephalon. 

Mesencephalon        |  Corpora  quiidrigemina. 

(Mid-brain)  I  Cerebral  pedunclfs. 

thombenccphali — Brachia  conjunctiva. 


Rhoml>encephalon 


Metencephalor 
(Hind-brain) 

Myelcnoephaloa 
(After -brain) 


1  Cercbellur 


*  The  terra  vesicle  is 
«ingle  continuous  cylinder. 


•t  quite  appropriate  for  these  structures;  they  a 


Hypothalamus 
EpHhalomus 
Thalamui 
Dienceplmlan 
(ItUtr-braiii) 


Cerebral  aqueduct 

'  Mese«cfpkalon 
^-^     (Mid-brain) 


Fig.  6j2. — A  median  section  of  Ihe  brain  of 
third  month,  (After  the  model  of  W.  Hia.)  At  thL 
ciltosum  is  Hill  absent, 
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The  parts  of  the  brain  arising  from  the  embryonic  prosencephalon  and  mesencephalon 
are  collectively  spoken  of  as  the  cerebrum. 

During  the  development  of  the  embryonic  cerebral  canal  and  even  before  its  final  division 
a  thickening  of  both  its  lateral  walls  occurs,  due  to  their  transformation  into  nervous  tissue, 
while  the  base  and  roof  (the  so-called  floor-plate  and  roof-plate)  remain  thin  and  preserve  their 
epithelial  character  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  throughout  life.  Furthermore,  there  can  be 
recognized  a  ventral  and  a  dorsal  zone  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  developing  canal,  and  the  limiling 
sulci  which  separate  ihe  two  zones  persist  in  some  regions  even  in  the  adult  brain,  .^s  in  the 
spinal  cord,  so  here,  the  nerve  fibers  emerging  dorsal  to  the  limiting  sulcus  are  sensory,  and 
those  emerging  ventrally,  motor. 

The  further  development  of  the  embryonic  brain  to  its  final  condition  takes  place  largely 
by  a  verj'  irregular  grovt'th  of  its  different  parts.  In  the  first  place,  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
grow  quickly  on  all  sides  and  not  only  cover  the  whole  remaining  cerebral  canal,  but  come  into 
contact  in  the  median  line  above  the  diencephalon,  forming  the  lougiludinal  fissure  of  the  cerebrum. 
Certain  formations  of  the  brain  do  not  appear  until  relatively  late — e.g.,  the  cerebellum  and  corpus 
callosum.  The  former  arises  by  the  migration  of  cells  from  the  upper  half  of  the  dorsal  zone 
of  the  rhombencephalon  into  the  rhomboidal  roof-plate,  which  gives  the  name  lo  this  part  of 
Ihe  brain  and  whose  cells  do  not  themselves  become  ncr\'Ous  tissue.  As  the  migration  continues 
the  two  thickenings  which  they  form  unite  in  the  median  line,  and,  by  further  growth,  gradually 
cover  in  the  rhomboidal  fossa,  which,  in  the  embryonic  brain,  is  visible  from  the  surface.  The 
corpus  callosum  develops  as  a  band  of  transverse  fibers,  extending  between  the  two  cerebral 
hemispheres  by  way  of  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  (lamina  terminalis)  of  the  prosen- 
cephalon, and  gradually  enlarges  as  the  hemispheres  increase  in  size.  An  apparent  partial 
coalescence  occurs  between  the  diencephalon  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres  which  overlap  it, 
the  medial  wall  of  each  hemisphere  being  fused  with  the  lateral  wall  of  the  diencephalon  or  thala- 
mus, while  a  transverse  cerebral  fissure  separates  the  floor  of  the  telencephalon  and  the  roof  of  the 
diencephalon  throughout  life  (see  page  134).  In  the  roof-plate  of  the  diencephalon,  just  as  in 
that  of  the  rhombencephalon,  no  nerve  tissue  is  developed  (see  page  156)-  The  mesencephalon 
undergoes  the  fewest  changes,  its  waUs  thickening  quite  uniformly  on  all  sides.  The  lumen  of 
the  medullary  canal,  originally  simple,  becomes  differentiated  into  portions  corresponding  to 
the  individual  vesicles  and  forms  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  together  with  the  cerebral  aqueduct, 
and  on  the  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  prolonged  into  them  to  form  the  lateral 
ventricles. 

In  those  regions  in  which  the  roof-  or  floor-plates  of  the  embryonic  cerebral  canal  do  not 
become  converted  into  nerve  tissue,  but  remain  in  an  epithelial  condition,  as  in  the  rhombenceph- 
alon, the  diencephalon  and  the  floor  of  each  cerebral  hemisphere,  vascular  proliferations  of  the 
pia  mater  force  the  epithcUal  covering  into  the  \-entricle  and  form  the  chorioidal  plexuses,  which 
are  of  great  importance  for  regulating  the  pressure  of  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles. 

These  appear  comparatively  early  and  invaginate  the  chorioidal  lamina,  as  the  epithelial  wall 
of  the  ventricle  is  termed,  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  so  that  all  portions  of  the  vascular 
plexuses  are  covered  by  epitheUum,  which  proliferates  even  after  the  invagination  is  completed, 
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but  never  gives  rise  to  nerve  tissue.  The  pia  mater  which  covers  an  epithelial  lamina  whic 
forms  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a  ventricle  is  termed  the  Ida  chorioidea. 

Not  until  late  in  embryonic  life  do  fissures  and  convolutions  appear  on  the  surface  of  tl 
telencephalon.  The  first  invaginations  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres,  called  primary  fissun 
(see  page  136),  are  found  in  the  sixth  month  of  fetal  life.  However,  at  the  time  of  birth  a 
convolutions  are  present,  so  that  the  brain  of  the  newborn  does  not  differ  materially  *  from  thi 
of  the  adult. 

Much  simpler  is  the  development  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here,  also,  the  lateral  walls  of  tl 
canal  thicken  and  become  converted  into  nervous  tissue,  while  the  roof-plate  and  floor-plat 
remain  thin.  The  lumen  of  the  canal,  which  later  becomes  the  central  canal,  is,  therefore,  fc 
a  time  a  sagittal  slit.  From  the  roof-  and  floor-plates,  by  their  folding  in  and  the  formation  < 
the  anterior  fissure  and  the  posterior  sulcus,  the  two  halves  of  the  gray  conMnissure  are  formec 
Originally  the  spinal  cord  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  but  lat< 
its  growth  is  slower  than  that  of  the  canal,  so  that  it  seems  to  recede.  A  result  of  this  uneqw 
growth  of  the  vertebral  canal  and  spinal  cord  is  the  formation  of  the  cauda  equina,  which  ow< 
its  existence  partly  to  the  formation  of  the  filum  terminale  as  a  result  of  the  growth  in  lengt 
of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  partly  to  the  oblique  course  which  the  lower  ner\'e  roots  are  oblige 
to  take. 

THE   BRAIN   IN   GENERAL.     DIVISIONS  OF   THE  BRAIN* 

As  regards  the  external  form  of  the  whole  brain,  two  main  surfaces  may  be  recognized 
One,  the  larger,  is  convex  throughout  and  in  its  form  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  concavit 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  roof  of  the  skull;  it  is  known  as  the  convex  surface  0}  the  cerebrum,  U 
the  cerebrum  only  takes  part  in  its  formation.  The  second  surface  corresponds  in  general  1 
the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is,  therefore,  largely  convex,  but  also  sinuous  and  < 
very  variable  form;  it  is  termed  the  base  of  the  encephalon. 

The  external  form  of  the  brain  corresponds  in  general  to  the  interior  of  the  skull,  which  h 
the  most  part  (if  not  completely)  is  occupied  by  the  brain.  According  to  the  different  forms  < 
the  cranial  cavity,  so  differently  shaped  brains,  some  longer,  some  shorter,  occur,  and  just  as  tl 
length,  breadth,  and  height  vary  within  rather  wide  limits,  so  also  does  the  weight  of  the  brai] 
The  male  brain  is  heavier  than  that  of  the  female,  the  former  averaging  1375  grams,  the  latt( 
12 50  grams;  very  rarely  a  weight  of  2000  grams  is  reached  or  even  surpassed,  and  still  more  rare 
docs  the  weight  fall  below  1000  grams. t  The  length  of  brain  averages  no  to  170  mm.,  and  tl 
greatest  width  is  140  mm. 

The  consistency  of  the  brain  is  soft,  though  variable  in  different  parts;  it  is  not,  howeve 
appreciably  softer  than  the  spinal  cord.     According  to  its  development  (see  page  124)  it  is  divisib 
into  two  main  parts:  the  prosencephalon  and  the  rhombencephalon y  but  from  its  external  form 
is  divisible  into  three  parts:  the  cerebrum,  in  which  is  generally  included  in  addition  to  the  prosei 
cephalon,  the  mesencephalon,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  brain  stem.     By  the  latter  is  understood  tl 

*  The  only  important  difference  is,  that  many  paths  of  the  central  nervous  system  arc  not  yet  medullated  in  tl 
newborn  child.     The  formation  of  the  medullary  sheaths  is  in  many  cases  postembryonic. 

"j"  The  brain  in  the  lower  races  of  mankind  (negro,  Australian)  show  a  lower  average  weight  than  that  of  Europear 
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medulla  oblongata  and  the  pons,  ihat  is  to  say,  the  rhombencephalon  mthout  the  cerebellum* 
These  three  main  divisions  are  distinctly  characterized  by  their  external  peculiarities.  The 
brain  stem  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  iht;  spinal  cord,  not  only  on  account  of  its  continuity 
M-iih  it,  but  on  account  of  its  general  external  appearance,  and  especially  because  lis  surface  (and 
that  of  the  mesencephalon  also)  is  formed  by  white  matter  in  contrast  to  that  of  ihe  cerebellum 
and  cerebrum. 

The  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  entirely  independent  of  one  another,  and  are  separated 
by  a  deep  transverse  cleft  into  which  a  ]>ortion  of  the  dura,  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  projects,  a 
connection  between  the  two  occurring  only  in  that  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  brain 
stem  and  this  by  the  meacnceplialon  is  connected  with  the  cerebrum.  The  two  [larts  present 
several  common  characteristics.  Both  have  iheir  surfaces  formed  of  gray  substance,  the  corlifoi 
stibstance ;  both  have  sulci  which  jienclratc  the  gray  substance  and  produce  convolutions,  gyri, 
lying  between  neighboring  sulci;  both  have  symmetrical  halves  called  hemispheres.  However, 
decided  microscopical  differences  exist  between  the  gray  substance  of  the  cerebrum  and  that  of 
the  cerebellum,  the  sulci  of  the  cerebellum  are  much  narrower,  the  convolutions  which  these  form 
are  more  slender,  and  the  sulci  run  almost  parallel  with  one  another,  while  in  the  cerebrum  they 
are  much  more  irregular;  furthermore,  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  are  almost  completely 
separated  by  a  deep  cleft,  while  the  cerebellar  hemispheres  are  united  by  a  median  portion,  the 
vermis  of  the  cerebellum. 

In  the  brain  a  system  of  cavities  filled  with  a  clear  fluid,  the  cerebrospinal  fluid,  occurs,t  and 
these  arc  products  of  the  differentiation  of  the  embryonic  medullary  cavity  (see  page  124)  and  in 
the  diflferent  sections  of  the  brain  receive  different  names.  Each  cerebral  hemisphere  has  such 
a  complicated  space,  called  the  lateral  vcnlrirle,  each  of  which  communicates  by  a  semicircular 
aperture,  the  interi'enlrkular  joramen,  with  the  unpaired  cavity  of  Ihe  diencephalon,  which  is 
known  as  the  third  venlride.  The  ventricular  system  is  narrowest  in  ihe  region  of  the  mesen- 
cephalon, where  it  forms  a  narrow  canal,  the  cerebral  aqueduct^  which  connects  the  third  and 
fourth  ventricles,  the  latter  being  the  cavity  of  the  metencephalon  and  the  neighlxiring  portion  of 
the  myelencephalon,  while  in  that  part  of  the  latter  which  immediately  succeeds  ihe  spinal  cord 
there  is  a  continuation  of  the  central  canal. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SEPARATE  PARTS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
Before  beginning  a  sjiecial  dcscripiion  of  the  \arious  parts  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  well  to  form 
an  idea  as  lo  how  the  organ  is  constructed  from  its  parts.      For  this  purpose  a  consideration  of 
three  views  of  the  brain  may  scn^e:  first,  that  of  the  convex  surface;  second,  that  of  the  base, 
and  lastly,  that  of  a  median  section. 

THE  CONVEX  SURFACE  OF  THE  CEREBRUM. 

In  the  examination  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  iFigs.  590  and  628)  one  sees  the  cere- 

kbruni  or  rather  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  the  deeply 

•  The  mid-brain  is  nol  infrciiuenlly  rrgarded  as  a  porlion  of  the  brain  stem  rather  than  as  Ijdoliging  to  the  rcrc- 
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Fig.  623. — The  base  of  the  entire  brain  with  the  j)oints  of  emergence  of  the  twelve  cerebral  ner\'es. 

Upon  the  left  the  entire  semilunar  ganglion  has  been  retaine<l.     The  h\'pophysis  has  been  displaced  slightly  back- 
ward and  compressed  to  ex])ose  the  infundibulum.     The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  number  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 


penetrating  longitudinal  fissure,  and  whose  surfaces  form  a  common  convexity,  arching  in  the 
frontal  as  well  as  the  sagittal  direction.  The  color  of  the  w^holc  surface  is  a  grayish-red,  for  only 
the  gray  cortical  layer  is  exposed.  The  hemispheres,  on  account  of  their  length  and  breadth, 
cover  all  other  portions  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  on  their  convex  surfaces  a  large 
number  of,  at  first  sight,  very  irregular  and  often  anastomosing  sulci  will  be  found,  which  bound 
corrcs{X)nding  portions  of  the  surface,  know^n  as  convolutions  or  g}-ri.  A  number  of  convolutions 
together  constitute  a  lobe,  and  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  portions  of  a  frontal  lobCy 
a  parietal  lobe,  and  an  occipital  lobe  are  visible. 

THE  BASE  OF  THE  ENCEPHALON* 

The  base  of  the  encephalon  (Fig.  623)  is  of  a  much  more  complex  form  than  the  convex 
surface  of  the  brain,  not  only  the  cerebrum,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  also  the  cerebellum 
and  the  brain  stem  taking  part  in  its  formation,  so  that  portions  of  all  the  main  divisions  (telen- 
cephalon, diencephalon,  mesencephalon,  met  encephalon,  and  myelcncephalon,  see  page  125) 
may  be  seen  at  the  base,  and  in  addition  all  the  cranial  ncr^'es  are  exposed  on  this  surface.  Begin- 
ning its  examination  at  the  front  and  proceeding  backward,  there  are  to  be  seen  in  its  anterior 
portion  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  two  frontal  lobes*  with  their  sulci  and  convolutions,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  longitudinal  fissure. 

On  either  side  parallel  to  this  fissure,  runs  a  flattened  band  distinguished  from  the  gray 
cortex  of  the  frontal  lobe  by  its  white  color,  lying  in  a  shallow  groove  and  having  anteriorly  an 
oval,  somewhat  flattened,  grayish-yellow  enlargement;  this  is  the  olfactory  tract  w^ith  the  olfactory 
bulb.  Posteriorly  it  runs  in  a  shallow,  w^hite  area,  the  olfactory  trigoncy  which  is  for  the  most  part 
covered  by  the  optic  ner\T.  These  trigones,  together  with  the  olfactor}'  lobes  and  bulbs,  form 
the  rhifienccphalon  or  olfactorj'  brain,  which  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 
From  the  oIfactor\'  bulb  the  fibers  of  the  olfactory  nenx  emerge,  this  being  usually  considered 
the  first  cranial  ner\T. 

That  ix)rtion  of  the  cerebrum  which  lies  posterior  to  the  frontal  lobe  and  at  the  same  time 
projects  downward  as  a  strong  convexity,  its  tip,  the  temporal  pole,  overlapping  the  frontal  lobe, 
is  the  temporal  lobe.  The  deep  and  relatively  wide  cleft  which  separates  it  from  the  frontal  lobe 
is  the  Sylvian  or  lateral  fissure  of  the  cerebrum;  the  furrow  in  which  this  terminates  anteriorly 
is  the  Sylvian  or  lateral  fossa.  The  medial  l:)onkTs  of  the  two  temporal  lobes  approach  one 
another  so  closely  that  the  most  medial  point  is  only  al)out  i  cm.  from  the  median  line.  This 
jKDJnt,  which  is  about  3  cm.  behind  the  temporal  i>ole  (but  is  more  medially  and  higher  f  than  it), 
is  callcxl  the  uncus.  The  space  which  lies  deeply  in  the  base  of  the  brain  betw^een  the  two  unci 
and  is  about  2  cm.  broad,  allows  the  following  imj)orlant  structures  to  be  recognized:  In  the 
first  place,  adjoining  the  posterior  end  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  there  is  a  deeper  mass  of  white 

♦  The  most  anterior  point  of  the  frontal  loin.'  is  railed  the  frontal  jwle. 
"I"  Thai  is  to  say,  regarding  it  from  the  l>ase  of  the  brain. 
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fibers,  the  optic  chiasma.  It  forms  a  transverse  white  band  from  whose  extremities  two 
round  nerve  cords  arise  and  diverge  forward  and  laterally  and  are  known  as  optic  nerves,  being 
the  second  pair  of  cranial  nerves.  Passing  to  the  chiasma  from  behind  and  laterally  are  the 
optic  tracts,  which  in  an  uninjured  brain  are  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  temporal  lobes. 
The  optic  chiasma  is  a  part  of  the  telencephalon  or,  more  definitely,  of  the  optic  portion  of  the 
hypothalamus.  On  either  side  of  the  optic  chiasma,  but  somewhat  deeper,  in  the  posterior 
extension  of  the  olfactory  trigone  there  is  an  area,  perforated  by  blood-vessels,  which  belongs 
to  the  rhinencephalon  and  is  known  as  the  anterior  perforated  substatice. 

Directly  behind  the  chiasma,  suspended  by  a  thin,  soft  stem,  is  an  irregularly  round  gray 
mass,  the  hypophysis,  which  is  also  a  part  of  the  optic  portion  of  the  hyix)thalamus.  It  is  only 
loosely  connectcxl  with  the  cerebrum  and  lies  in  the  hypophyseal  fossa  of  the  sella  turcica.  At 
the  place  of  origin  of  the  hyix)physis  from  the  base  of  the  brain  there  is  a  slightly  convex,  grayish 
mass,  the  tuber  cinereum,  which  is  directly  continued  into  the  injundibulum,  as  the  hollow  stalk 
of  the  hyj)ophysis  is  termed. 

Behind  the  tuber  cincreum,  and  still  in  the  deep  space  between  the  two  unci  of  the  temporal 
lobes,  are  two  rounded  eminences,  distinguished  by  their  whitish  color;  these  are  the  fwammi/Zary 
bodies;  they  lie  close  to  the  median  line  and  belong  to  the  mammillary  hypothalamus  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  diencephalon. 

A  short  distance  behind  the  corpora  mammillaria  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pons  is  seen 
as  a  broad  expansion,  and  by  the  interposition  of  the  broad  white  brain  stem  between  the  temporal 
lobes  and  the  cerebellar  hemispheres  the  whole  configuration  of  the  base  of  the  brain  is  changed. 
However,  in  the  narrow  space  behind  the  coqK)ra  mammillaria,  between  them  and  the  pons, 
and  in  the  space  between  tlie  corpora  and  the  uncus  of  the  lemix)ral  lobe,  some  very  important 
structures,  partly  covered  in,  occur.  Largely  under  cover  of  the  uncus,  a  large  white  bundle, 
the  cerebral  peduncle  (Fig.  648),  emerges  on  either  side  from  under  the  j)ons  and  diverges  forward, 
the  two  forming  the  lateral  boundaries  of  a  triangular  depression,  the  interpeduncular  fossa,  which 
lies  immediately  behind  the  cor[)ora  mammillaria.  Its  floor  is  perforated  by  numerous  blood- 
vessels, whence  it  is  termed  the  posterior  perforated  substance.  These  structures  are  parts  of  the 
mesencephalon.  From  the  intcrj)eduncular  fossa  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  border  of  the 
peduncle  the  third  cranial  nerve,  the  oculomotor,  has  its  origin. 

The  posterior  i)ortion  of  the  base  of  the  l)rain  has  in  the  middle  hne  the  white  brain  stem, 
from  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  twelfth  cerebral  nerves  arise.  Posteriorly  it  is  directly  con- 
tinued into  the  sj)inal  cord  without  any  sharj)  lines  of  division,  but  its  anterior  f>ortion  is  com- 
paratively wide  and  is  known  as  the  pons  (Varolii);  the  posterior,  narrower  ix)rtion,  which  is 
separated  from  the  anterior  j)art  by  a  distinct  transverse  furrow,  is  the  medulla  oblongata.  These 
structures  belong  to  the  metencephalon  and  myencephalon  (see  page  125).  The  whole  brain  stem 
is  convex  on  its  ventral  surface*  this  surface  forming  j)art  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  the  pons 
presents  a  medial  shallow  indentation,  the  basilar  sulcus,  caused  by  the  subjacent  basilar  artery 
(see  page  36);  the  lateral  i)ortions  of  the  i)ons,  however,  are  convex,  and  pass  laterally  and 
posteriorly  as  the  brachia  of  the  pons  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum.     Distinct,  though 

♦The  ventral  surface  of  the  crus  lies  ujM)n  the  clivnis,  and  therefore  lcx)ks  forward  and  downward.  It  forms 
with  the  horizontal  an  angle  of  alx)ut  70  degrees. 
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shallow  furrows  pass  in  an  arch-shaped  manner  over  the  broad  white  mass  of  the  pons,  which 
in  its  anterior  portion  borders  laterally  not  on  the  cerebellum,  but  on  the  temporal  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum,  which  diverge  behind  the  region  of  the  uncus. 

From  the  substance  of  the  pons  on  either  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  brachium  the  fifth 
cerebral  nerve,  the  trigeminus^  has  its  origin  as  a  thick,  flattened,  coarse  nerve  trunk.  Further- 
more, from  the  transverse  furrow  separating  the  pons  and  the  medulla  the  sixth  cerebral  nerves, 
the  abdticens  nerves,  arise,  the  two  being  only  a  few  millimeters  apart  and  close  to  the  middle 
line.  The  fourth  cranial  nerve,  the  trochlear,  the  smallest  of  all,*  is  the  only  cerebral  nerve 
which  does  not  have  its  origin  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It  arises  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
rhombencephalic  isthmus  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  base  of  the  brain  in  the  fissure  between 
the  lateral  border  of  the  pons  and  the  mesial  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe  on  either  side. 

The  pons  is  succeeded  by  the  club-shaped  medulla  oblongata.  Its  upper  portion  adjoining 
the  pons  is  thickened,  while  the  lower  ix)rtion,  which  passes  over  into  the  spinal  cord,  is  much 
thinner.  On  the  whole,  the  basal  surface  of  the  medulla  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  cord,  espe- 
cially since  the  anterior  median  fissure  of  the  latter  is  continued  along  the  medulla.  On  either 
side  of  the  fissure  is  a  distinct  fasciculus,  the  pyramid,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  medulla  and  cord 
the  median  fissure  is  interrupted  by  a  crossing  of  the  fibers  of  the  pyramids,  which  forms  the 
pyramidal  decussation.  The  anterior  lateral  sulcus  of  the  cord  also  is  continued  upon  the  medulla, 
separating  the  pyramid  from  an  oval  enlargement  at  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla,  called  the 
olive.  From  the  anterior  lateral  sulcus  arise  on  both  sides  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  medulla  a 
few  anterior  root  fibers  of  the  first  cervical  ncrv^es,  and  in  the  middle  and  upper  portion  the  root 
fibers  of  the  twelfth  cerebral  or  hypoglossal  nerve.  Lateral  to  the  prolongation  of  the  anterior 
lateral  sulcus  is  the  upward  continuation  of  the  lateral  funiculus  of  the  cord,  and  in  the  groove 
between  the  brachium  of  the  pons  and  upper  part  of  the  lateral  funiculus  the  seventh  and  eighth 
cerebral  nerves,  the  jacial  and  auditory  nerves  respectively,  arise.  At  their  origin  they  lie  close 
together,  the  auditory  nerve  being  thicker  and  softer  than  tlie  facial,  which  is  weaker  but  firmer. 
In  conjunction  with  both  these  nerves,  another  delicate  nerve,  the  nervus  intcrmedius,  arises,  and 
later  on  unites  with  the  facial,  although  at  first  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  auditory  ner\'e. 
A  little  below  the  origin  of  the  acusticofacial  nerves  a  closely  massed  group  of  ner\'e  fibers  arises 
from  the  lateral  funiculus,  and  are  the  roots  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cerebral  or  glossopharyngeal 
and  vagus  nerves.  The  eleventh  cerebral  nerve,  the  spinal  accessory,  arises  not  only  from  the 
medulla,  hut  partly  from  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord,  and  runs  parallel  with  this  and  the 
medulla,  receiving  se[)arate  root  fibers  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  medulla. 

On  either  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  also  of  the  posterior  f)art  of  the  pons,  the  cere- 
bellum or,  at  least,  the  two  strongly  convex  cerebellar  hemispheres,  may  be  seen  toward  the 
posterior  j)orti()n  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  between  the  vagoglossopharyngeal  and  acustico- 
facial roots  the  pedunculated  flocculus  is  interposed.  The  vascular  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
also  comes  into  \'ie\v  at  the  so-called  lateral  aperture  oj  the  jourth  ventricle  (near  to  the  vago- 
glossopharyn<j;eal  root).  The  cerebellum  overlaps  the  medulla  to  a  considerable  extent  pos- 
teriorly, so  that  its  middle  j)ortion,  the  vermis^  which  anteriorly  is  covered  by  the  medulla,  appears 

*  If  the  ncrvus  intcrmcdius  be  regarded  as  an  independent  nerve,  so  that  there  are  in  all  thirteen  pairs  of  cranial 
nerves,  then  it  is  the  smallest. 
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for  a.  small  distance  at  the  base  of  the  brain;  the  cerebellum  does  not,  however,  occupy  all  of  the 
remaining  surface  of  the  base,  bu!  laterally  as  well  as  posteriorly  ihc  temporal  and  occipital 
lobes  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  project  beyond  il.  The  most  posterior  point  of  each  cerebral 
hemisphere  is  the  occipital  pole. 

VIEW  OF  A  MEDIAN  SECTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  best  idea  of  the  structure  of  ihe  human  brain  can  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  a  median 
loi^tudinal  section  (Figs.  624  and  648).  Such  a  section  shows,  in  the  first  place,  the  large 
development  of  Ihc  cerebral  hemisphere,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  portions  of  the 
brain  seem  small.  Since  bolh  hemispheres  are  united  practically  only  by  the  corpus  callosum, 
and  are  throughout  the  rest  of  their  medial  surface  separated  by  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the 
median  section  gives  a  complete  view  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  while  the  dien- 
cephalon,  mesencephalon,  and  rhombencephalon,  as  well  as  the  corpus  callosum  of  the  cere- 
brum and  the  optic  i>onion  of  tlie  hypothalamus  of  the  Iclenccphalon,  are  cut. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  section  is  again  occupied  by  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  with  the  jronlal  polf  as  the  most  anterior  point.  Above  the  corpus  callosum  is  the 
parietal  lobe  and  behind  it  the  occipital  lobe,  and  in  both  of  these  special  lobules  may  be  recog- 
nized, such  as  Ihe  paracentral  lobule,  the  precuneus,  and  cuneus  (see  page  145).  The  temporal 
lobe  is  almost  wholly  concealed  by  the  brain  stem  and  cerebellum.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  Ihe  section  is  Ihe  corpus  callosum,  which  appears  in  cross-section  as  a  rather  high,  pure  white, 
curved  mass,  which  forms  a  tran-sverse  fibrous  connection  between  the  two  hemispheres.  It 
presents  a  body  which  is  slightly  convex  upward  and,  in  addition,  a  slightly  enlarged  posterior 
extremity,  the  splcnium,  and  an  anterior  portion,  Ihc  genu.  From  the  genu  the  rostrum  extends 
downward  and  posteriorly  and  is  Ihc  thinner  portion  of  the  callosum  which  is  continued  into  a 
very  thin  lamina,  the  lamina  Irrminalis,  which  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle. 

A  median  section  of  the  brain  will,  naturally,  divide  all  unpaired  cavities,  such  as  the  third 
ventricle,  the  Sylvian  aqueduct,  and  the  fourth  ventricle  together  with  its  continuation,  the  central 
canal  of  the  cord.*  On  examining  a  median  section  of  the  third  ventricle,  its  peculiar  form, 
produced  by  its  ventral  (directed  downward)  evaginations,  which  extend  into  the  hypothalamus, 
will  be  obscr\-ed.  In  the  upper  jmrlion  of  the  cleft-like  \'entricle  the  lateral  wall  is  formed  by 
the  thalamus,  the  main  portion  of  the  diencephalon,  and  at  Ihe  lower  border  of  the  surface 
of  the  ventricular  surface  of  this  is  a  furrow,  the  hypothalamic  sulcus,  which  separates  the  thalamus 
from  the  hypothalamus.  The  portion  of  the  ventricle  belonging  to  the  hypothalamic  region 
possesses  two  evaginations  directed  downward ;  the  anterior  one,  known  as  the  opitc  recess,  lies 
between  the  lamina  terminalis,  which  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  this  part  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  optic  chiasma,  which  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle;  the  posterior  diverticulum  is  con- 
ical in  shape  and  extends  from  the  tuber  cinereum  (see  page  131)  into  the  infundibulum,  and 
is,  therefore,  termed  the  infundibular  recess.  These  portions,  the  lamina  terminalis,  the  optic 
chiasma,  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  the  hypophysis  form  the  anterior  or  optic  portion  of  the  hypo- 
thalamus, and  belong  to  the  telencephalon. 

Close  behind  the  upper  border  of  the  lamina  terminalis,  where  this  passes  over  into  the 
*The  cavity  of  ihe  scplutn  pcllurirlum  (see  page  134)  is  alwi  exposed. 
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Fig.  624. — ^A  median  section  of  the  human  brain. 


rostrum,  is  the  white  circular  cross-section  of  the  anterior  commissure.  Furthermore,  in  front 
of  the  lamina  tcrminalis,  in  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  adjacent  frontal  lobe  of  the  cerebrum, 
lies  a  portion  of  the  rhincncephalon,  rudimentary  in  man,  knowTi  as  the  parolfactory  (Broca^s) 
area,  bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  paroljaetory  sulci  (Fig.  648). 

Behind  the  tuber  cinereum  the  mammillary  hyiK)thalamus  with  the  corpus  mammillare 
will  be  seen,  these  parts  really  belonging  to  the  diencephalon,  and  behind  them  the  floor  of  the 
interpeduncular  fossa  with  the  jxystcrior  perforated  substance  and  an  oblique  section  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle  may  be  seen,  these  being  parts  of  the  mesencephalon. 

The  surface  of  the  thalamus  turned  toward  the  third  ventricle  is  almost  plane,  being  only 
moderately  concave;  only  a  small  round  area  of  it,  the  intermediate  mass,  is  cut  by  a  median  section, 
this  being  an  inconstant  fusion  of  opposite  thalamic  surfaces,  which  are  only  separated  by  a 
short  inter\'al.  At  the  anterior  end  of  the  thalamus  the  inten^entricular  joramen  may  be  noticed, 
leading  from  the  third  ventricle  into  the  corresjx)nding  (left  or  right)  lateral  ventricle.  It  is 
situated  between  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thalamus  and  the  column  oj  the  jornix,  which  also 
bounds  the  foramen  above.  The  part  of  the  fornix  which  projects  freely  toward  the  ventricle 
is  known  as  the  free  portion  of  the  column  of  the  fornix,  in  contrast  to  the  continuation  running 
in  the  substance  of  the  ventricular  wall  (see  page  148).  Posteriorly  the  column  then  cun-es 
with  an  upward  convexity  into  the  body  oj  the  jornix,  which  lies  close  to  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  In  the  region  of  the  genu  and  the  neighlx)ring  ix)rtion  of  the  body  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  however,  the  two  structures  are  not  in  contact,  but  are  separated  by  two  thin  gray 
plates,  the  lamimr  oj  the  septum  pellucid twiy  which  are  situated  immediately  on  either  side  of 
the  median  line,  and  between  the  two  lamime  there  is  a  cavity,  the  cavity  oj  the  septum  pcllucidum, 
clostxl  above  and  anteriorly  by  the  corpus  callosum  and  having  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  ventricles,  since  it  is  formed  only  secondarily  by  the  develoi.)ment  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  third  ventricle  is  one  of  those  cerebral  cavities  whose  original  roof-plate  (see  page  127) 
remains  in  an  embryonic  condition,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  apparently  by  the 
pia  mater  intruding  between  the  lower  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  upper  surface  of  the 
third  ventricle.  The  space  between  these  two  structures  is  known  as  the  transi^erse  cerebral 
fissure  and  the  double  lamina  of  ].)ia  mater  lying  in  it  is  the  chorividal  tela  oj  the  third  ventricle. 
In  its  posterior  uj)]ht  ]>ortion  the  third  ventricle  is  bounded  by  a  formation  known  as  the  epithala- 
muSy  which  consists  of  the  pineal  body  or  epiphysis,  which  projects  backward  as  a  flattened  i.)ear- 
shaj)ed  body  over  the  (|uaclrigeminal  lamina.  Into  its  stem,  the  so-called  habenuhiy  a  continuation 
of  the  ventricle,  the  pineal  recess,  extends,  and  below  the  recess  a  white  tract,  the  posterior  com- 
missure, is  seen  in  section.  Helow  this  is  the  entrance  of  the  cerebral  aqueduct,  the  cavity  of  the 
mesence])halon. 

Of  the  mesencephalon  there  can  be  seen  in  median  section,  in  addition  to  the  cerebral  (Syl- 
vian) acjueduct,  I'lrst,  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  quadrigeminal  lamina,  which  represents  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  mesencephalon,  and  second,  in  the  ventral  jx)rtion,  an  oblique  section  of 
the  cerebral  j)eduncle.  Below  this  is  the  posterior  perjoratcd  substance  of  the  interpeduncular 
jossa  with  the  emerging  oculomotor  nerve. 
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Another  very  striking  appearance  in  median  section  is  the  section  of  the  vermis,  as  the  middle 
section  of  the  cerebellum  is  called.  The  picture  presented  by  this  in  section  is  known  as  the  arbor 
vitoSy  because  the  delicate  white  central  mass,  the  medullary  substance  of  the  vermis,  branches  in  a 
dendritic  manner,  and  each  of  its  branches  is  enclosed  by  a  narrow  zone  of  cortical  gray  sub- 
stance.* The  vermis  then  becomes  divided  into  a  large  number  of  separate  lobes,  which  bear 
special  names.  The  medullar^'  substance  seen  in  the  median  section  arises  from  a  thin  white 
plate,  coming  from  the  quadrigeminal  lamina.  This  is  the  anterior  medullary  velum  of  the  cere- 
bellum, which,  with  the  two  brachial  conjunctiva  between  which  it  lies,  forms  Xht^  rhombenceplialic 
isthmus.  The  velum  is  the  actual  roof  of  a  jx)rtion  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  floor  of  this  cavity 
being  formed  by  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  pons  and  the  upi)er  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata; 
on  account  of  its  shape  it  is  called  the  rhomboidal  jossa.  Posterior  and  downward  the  fourth 
ventricle  gradually  passes  over,  at  the  calamus  scriptorius,  into  the  central  canal  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  medulla  and  si)inal  cord.  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  pons  and  medulla  gives 
a  rather  complicated  j)icture  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  w-hite  and  gray  substances. 
Although  the  surface  of  the  brain-stem  is  of  white  substance,  yet  gray  nuclei,  the  nuclei  of 
the  cerebral  nen*es,  occur  in  the  interior  and  especially  in  the  surface  forming  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lower  jx)rtion  of  the  medulla  that  the  gray  substance  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  central  canal  and  is  itself  surrounded  by  the  white  substance,  as  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

A  median  section  also  shows  that  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  not  completely  formed 
by  ner\'e  tissue.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  ventricle  the  cerebellum  is  separated  from  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  by  an  epithelial  lamina,  which,  with  the  attachc*d  portion  of  pia  mater,  is  known 
as  the  chorioid  tela  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  it  closes  the  fourth  ventricle  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
method  in  which  the  chorioid  tela  on  the  third  ventricle  closes  that  cavity. 

THE  CEREBRUM. 

The   PROSENCEPHALON- 
THE  TELENCEPHALON. 

The  telencephalon  or  end-brain  (Figs.  625  to  647,  672,  674,  and  675)  consists  of  two  parts: 
an  unpaired  section,  the  optic  portion  of  the  hypothalamus,  and  a  ]>aired  one,  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. The  hemispheres  inchidc:  tlie  mantle  or  pallium,  the  rhinencephalonj  the  corpus  callo- 
suniy  the  fornix,  the  septum  pdlucidum,  and  the  large  ganglia  of  the  telencephalon,  namely,  the 
corpus  striatum,  the  rlaustrum,  and  the  lenticular  nucleus.  To  the  oplic  portion  of  the  hypo- 
thalamus belong:  ihc  lamina  terminal  is,  the  optic  chiasma,  the  tuber  cinereum,  and  the  hypophysis 
with  the  infundihulum. 

The  Pallium  or  Mantle. 

The  gray  cortex  as  a  whole,  toi^cthcr  with  the  subjacent  white  substance,  is  called  the  pallium, 
and  its  most  noticeable  j)eculiarity  is  that  its  surface  is  marked  by  fold-like  convolutions,  the 
cerebral  gyri,  bounded  by  usually  very  irregular  dec])  furrows,  the  cerebral  sulci;  some  of  the 

*  The  gray  cortex  of  the  rcrelxi'Ilum  even  niiicrosroynrally  (especially  in  brains  which  have  been  hardened  with 
( liromic  salts)  is  divisible  int<i  an  inner  darker  zone,  the  stratum  granulosum,  and  an  outer  lighter  one,  the  stratum  cinereum. 
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deeper  sulci  are  known  as  fissures.  Certain  convolutions  which  lie  deeply  seated  and  cannot 
be  seen  on  the  surface  are  the  deep  gyri,  and  the  smaller  ones  connecting  the  main  g)ni  or  two 
different  lobes  are  termed  transition  gyri. 

The  entire  hemisphere  is  divided  into  four  lobes,  the  jrontal,  parietal,  occipital^  and  temporal^ 
to  which  another  portion,  the  instda  is  added. 

Each  hemisphere  is  a  mirror  image  of  the  other,  and  as  regards  the  details  of  development  or 
location  of  the  gyri  and  sulci,  the  two  usually  show  but  inconsiderable  and  always  unimpyortant 
differences.  In  its  external  form  each  cerebral  hemisphere  is  elongated  and  rounded,  the  pos- 
terior and  anterior  ends  being  tapered,  but  rounded  off.  The  medial  surface  (Fig.  632)  bounding 
the  longitudinal  fissure  is  flattened  and  almost  plane,  and  extends  down  to  the  superior  surface 
of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  above  it  passes  over  by  a  rounded  border,  the  so-called  angle  of  the 
pallium,  into  the  upper  lateral  convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  The  inferior  surface  (Fig.  630) 
is  concave  in  the  region  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  convex  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  temporal  lobe, 
this  lobe  being,  however,  decidedly  concave  in  its  posterior  part  as  is  also  the  neighboring  part 
of  the  occipital  lobe.  The  latter  concavity  is  due  to  the  cerebellum,  which  with  its  convex  surface 
underlies  the  cerebrum  in  this  situation.  The  inferior  surface  also  presents  a  groove-like  depres- 
sion corresponding  to  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  between  the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes; 
this  is  the  Sylvian  or  lateral  cerebral  fossa  which  is  continued  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain. 
In  general,  the  shape  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  surface  is  determined  by  the  form 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  upon  which  it  lies  and  upon  the  bones  of  which 
it  leaves  digital  impressions.* 

On  each  cerebral  hemisphere  are  three  points  called  poles,  where  the  pallium  has  its  greatest 
extension  in  a  given  direction.  The  most  anterior  point  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  the  frontal  pole,  the 
most  posterior  point  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  the  occipital  pole,  and  the  most  external  point  of  the 
temporal  lobe,  projecting  forward  and  downward,  is  the  temporal  pole. 

Those  fissures  of  the  brain  which  appear  first  during  embryonic  development  (see  page  128) 
are  known  as  primary  fissures  and  are  three  in  number:  i.  The  largest  of  all  the  cerebral  fissures, 
the  Sylvian  or  lateral  fissure  (Figs.  625  and  626),  arises  from  the  lateral  cerebral  fossa,  passes 
upward  and  backward  on  the  convex  surface  separating  the  temporal  from  the  frontal  and  parietal 
lobes.  2.  The  second  primary  fissure  is  that  of  Rolando  or  the  central  sulcus  (Figs.  626  and  627), 
which  extends  at  almost  a  right  angle  from  the  pallia!  angle  down  almost  to  the  lateral  cerebral 
fissure;  it  is  regarded  as  the  fissure  separating  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes.  3.  The  third  is 
mainly  developed  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  is  known  as  parieto-occipital 
fissure  (Fipj.  632).  It  se])arates  the  occipital  and  parietal  lobes,  but  in  the  human  brain  it  extends 
upon  the  convex  surface  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  pallial  angle. 

The  other  fissures  are  much  narrower  and  in  addition  are  irregular  as  regards  their  develop- 
ment and  arrangement.  The  convolutions  also  dilTer  in  development,  not  only  var\'ing  individ- 
ually in  number  or  size  (width),  but  also  presenting  certain  definite  modifications  in  ever\^  brain. 
Thus,  the  anterior  end  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  the  temporal  lobe  has  narrow,  generally  greatly 
cur\Td  g\Ti,  se|)arated  only  by  shallow  fissures,  while  in  the  j:)arietal  and  tem]X)ral  lobes  and  in 

*  The  petrosal  impressioyi  is  a  shallow,  easily  obliterated  impression  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hemisphere  due 
to  the  suj>crior  angle  of  the  pyramid.     It  indicates  approximately  the  line  of  division  between  occij)ital  and  temporal  lobes. 
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the  (XKlerior  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  the  sulci  are  much  deeper  and  the  gyri  usually  considerably 
broader.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  above  that  the  gyri  of  the  two  hemispheres  do  not 
correspond  in  every  detail. 

The  apparent  irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  gyri  of  the  pallium  may  be  simplified  by 
neglecting  all  smaller  and  accidenlal  ones  which  are  numerous  and  vary  greatly  individually. 
and  the  remaining  more  constant  ones  may  l^e  grouped  according  lo  their  distribution  in  the 
various  lobes  in  the  following  manner: 

I.  The  Frontal  Lobe.— The  frontal  lobe  (Figs,  625  lo  632)  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  its  anterior  [jortion  forms  the  jronlal  pole.  Its  inferior  surface  rests  upon  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  orbital  jrorlion  of  the  frontal  bone  and  is  slightly  concave;  its  mesial  sm^ace  is  flat, 
as  is  also  the  whole  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  its  dorsolateral  surface  is  convex.  Its 
anterior  part  is  free  on  all  sides  and  the  posterior  part  borders  upon  the  lateral  cerebral  fossa  and 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure.  Posteriorly,  the  frontal  lobe  extends  to  the 
central  fissure  which  is  regarded  as  the  separation  !>etween  the  frontal  'and  parietal  lobes.* 

As  regards  its  sulci  and  g>-ri,  the  frontal  lobe  shows  a  different  condition  on  its  inferior 
surface  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  its  mesial  and  dorsolateral  surfaces  on  the  other.  lis  large 
main  gyri  arc  on  the  latter  two  surfaces  and  consist  of  three  sagittal  gyri,  termed  the  superior 
jronlal,  middle  jronlal,  and  injerior  jronlal  gyri.  These  arc  separated  by  two  corresponding 
fissures,  the  superior  jronlal  and  the  injerior  jronlal  sulci  which  start  at  the  anterior  border  of  the 
anterior  ceniral,  or  precentral  sulcus,  so  that  only  from  this  line  fonvard  are  the  three  frontal 
gyri  recognizable. 

The  superior  jrontal  gyrus  (Figs.  625  to  632)  lies  partly  on  the  convex  but  also  largely  on 
the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  and  as  a  narrow  band  the  gyrus  reclus  (Figs.  630  and  631), 
which  is  separated  from  the  orbital  gyri  by  the  olfactory  sulcus,  it  extends  to  the  inferior  concave 
surface  of  the  lobe.  The  middle  jrontal  gyrus  (Figs.  625  lo  628)  is  on  the  convex  surface  between 
the  superior  and  median  frontal  sulci,  and  in  it  there  may  be  distinguished  an  upper  superior 
portion,  and  a  lower  injerior  portion  directed  toward  ihe  convex  surface  of  the  lobe.  The  inferior 
jrontal  gyrus  (Figs.  625  and  626)  extends  from  the  inferior  frontal  sulcus  to  the  lateral  cerebral 
(Sylvian)  fissure  and  the  lateral  cerebral  fossa  and  lo  the  lateral  free  surface  of  the  lobe,  where  it 
passes  over,  withoiit  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation,  into  the  orbital  gyri.  It  lies,  therefore,  on  the 
lateral  convex  surface  of  the  lobe  and  presents  lliree  distinct  portions  separated  as  follows:  The 
lateral  cerebral  (Sylvian)  fissure  consists  of  an  almost  horizontal  posterior  ramus,  and  an 
upwardly  directed  anterior  ramus,  and  this  latter  is  split  in  a  fork-like  manner  into  an  anterior 
almost  horizontal  limb,  the  anterior  horizontal  ramus,  and  a  posterior,  almost  vertical  branch, 

•  II  would  be  better  to  place  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  frontal  lotw  at  the  preccnlrnl  sulius  tor  the  following 
ceBCons;  1.  The  three  frontal  gyri  eutend  only  lo  this  sulcus,  i.  The  anterior  central  gyrus,  l)4ng  l«[wern  the  pre- 
central and  central  sulcus,  is  closely  connected  with  the  posterior  central  gyrus,  lying  behind  the  central  sulcus,  nol 
only  in  function,  but  topographically  (in  (he  region  of  the  operculum  and  paracentral  lobule),  so  that  a  division  ttetwcen 
Uir  two  lobes  along  the  line  of  the  central  sulcus  is  impossible.  3.  If  the  central  sulcus  be  taken  as  the  posterior 
boundary  of  the  frontal  lolie  the  latter  is  not  only  very  long  (and  the  parieu!  lobe  correspondingly  short),  but  it  extenr''; 
far  beyond  the  frontnl  region  into  the  parietal  region.  Furthermore,  Che  paracentral  lobule  then  belongs  partly  to  the 
ftonlal,  and  partly  the  parietal  lobe,  without  any  npparcni  line  of  separation,  because  the  central  fissure  does  not   ei- 
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Fics.  625  and  6i6. — The  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  ; 
The  cerebellum  and  biun-stem  have  been  removed. 
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of  its  course  is  incomplclL",  from  the  three  frontal  convolutions  and,  therefore,  from  Ihc  real  frontal 
lobe;  the  posterior  central  gyrus  has  for  its  posterior  boundarj'  a  somewhat  lransver>ely  directed 
anierior  portion  of  the  inlerparidal  sulcus  (sec  below).     At  iheir  lower  ends,  below  the  lowei 

extremity  of  ihe  central  sulcus,  both  central  gyri  are  united,  and  in  this  region  juht  above  the 


Occipiial  lobe  paneio-  oeeipital  ■fisst$re 


[nd  638.— The  fiss 


and  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  i 
X  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere). 


1  from  above   (ihe 


lateral  cerebral  (Sylvian)  fissure  they  form  a  part  of  the 
similarly  on  the  mesial  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  whei 
lobule  (see  page  145). 

In  addition  to  the  two  central  gyri  the  parietal  lobe  contains  only  convolutions  of  a  sub- 


crculum  (sec  page  139).     They  behave 
they  coalesce  to  form  the  fiaracentral 
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ordinate  order,  whose  development  and  arrangement  is  very  variable.  The  main  fissure  of  the 
lobe — the  central  fissure  being  excepted—  is  the  interparietal  suleus  which  determines  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  remaining  g\Ti.  This  runs  from  the  iX)slerior  surface  of  the  posterior  central 
gyrus,  obliquely,  medially  and  j)Osleriorly,  over  the  parietal  lobe  toward  the  occipital  lobe,  and 
if  well  developed,  its  i)Osterior  end  extends  to  the  transverse  occipital  sulcus  of  the  occipital  lobe. 
Its  anterior  end  jx)ssesses  a  more  or  less  distinctly  developed  cross  fissure,  which  ser\^es  as  the 
posterior  boimdary  of  the  j)osterior  central  g\Tus. 

By  the  interparietal  sulcus  that  portion  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  which 
lies  behind  the  central  gyri  is  dividwl  into  two  lobules.  Al)Ove  and  medial  to  the  fissure  is  the 
superior  parietal  lobule,  and  below  and  laterally  the  inferior  parietal  lobule ,  each  consisting  of  a 
number  of  smaller,  for  the  most  part  irregularly  arranged,  convolutions,  of  which  two  in  the 
inferior  parietal  lobule  have  special  names,  namely,  first,  the  supraniargiu^l  gyrus,  which 
arches  around  the  iK)sterior  end  of  the  lateral  (Sylvian)  fissure;  and  secondly,  the  angular  gyrus 
which  surrounds  in  a  similar  manner  the  posterior  end  of  the  superior  temyx)ral  sulcus.  Both 
these  gyri,  and  especially  the  supramarginal,  are  very  variable  in  their  development. 

For  the  medial  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  and  the  i)aracentral  lobule  see  page  145. 

3.  The  Occipital  Lobe. — The  occipital  lobe  (Figs.  625  to  632)  is  the  smallest  of  the 
four  lobes  of  the  hemisphere.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  low,  three-sided  pyramid  with  rounded  aj^x, 
the  latter  being  formed  by  the  occipital  pole.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  the  plane  of  union 
with  the  two  neighboring  lobes  (lemjwral  and  parietal),  and  of  the  other  three  surfaces,  one  is 
convex  and  represents  the  princi])al  surface  of  the  lobe,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  convex  surface 
of  the  hemisphere;  the  second  is  flat  and  forms  a  part  of  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere; 
and  the  third  is  concave  and  rests  upon  the  cerebellum,  or  rather  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli, 
which  here  separates  cerebrum  from  cerebellum  (see  page  189).  The  separation  of  the  occipital 
from  the  two  neighboring  lo})es  is  incom])lete.  It  is  so  closely  uniterl  with  the  temporal  lobe 
that  at  the  best  only  the  petrosal  impression  can  be  taken  as  boundary  line  between  the  two  (see 
page  136,  footnote),  and  from  the  parietal  lobe  it  is  separated  only  on  its  mesial  surface  and  in 
the  pyortion  of  its  convex  surface  lying  lateral  to  the  angle  of  the  pallium  by  the  parieto-occipUal 
fissure  (see  page  145). 

Except  on  the  medial  surface,  which  will  be  describcxl  later,  the  occipital  lobe  has  only  very 
small,  unimportant,  and  individually  very  variable  convolutions.  Those  on  its  convex  surface 
are  collectively  known  as  the  superior  and  lateral  occipital  gyri^  the  only  large  and  fairly  constant 
fissure  found  upon  this  surface  being  the  almost  transverse,  );ut  usually  short,  transverse  occipital 
sulcus,  which  sometimes  unites  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  inter])arietal  sulcus. 

The  concave  inferior  surface  of  tht-  occi})ital  lobe  does  not  ])Ossess  independent  gjTi,  the 
sulci  and  g>Ti  of  the  corres])on(ling  temporal  surface'  being  continued  u])on  it. 

4.  The  Temporal  Lobe. — The  tem|)oral  lobe  (Figs.  625, 626  and  629  to  632)  has  an  elongated, 
somewhat  cylindrical  form.  It  forms  the  lower  anterior  ])ortion  of  the  hemisphere  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  four  lobes  which  floes  not  come  into  relation  with  the  longitudinal  fissure.  It 
is  closely  united  to  the  occipital  lobe,  into  which  it  gradually  passes  posteriorly,  and  while  it  is 
largely  separated  from  the  parietal  lobe  by  the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure, 
it  is  also  closely  connected  with  it  through  the  lateral  gyri  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobes  (the  supra- 
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nuu^inal  and  angular  gyri).  Of  the  surfaces  appearing  on  the  hemisphere,  one  is  convex  an< 
forms  ihe  lower  anterior  portion  of  convex  cerebral  surface,  the  second  and  principal  surfac' 
is  inferior  and  Is  concave  posteriorly  because  of  the  cerebellum  (see  page  136)  but  conve: 


Occipital  lobe 

Fills.  6;(f  ;iii(l  630. — ^The  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  as  seen  from  below. 
The  hrain-slcm  anil  iiTflwlluni  have  Ixrcn  rcm(HT<l. 

anteriorly,  and  the  third  incompletely  developed  surface  lies  along  the  lateral  cerebral  {Syh'ian 
fissure  and  in  the  intact  cerebrum  cannot  be  seen  ui)on  the  outer  surface. 

The  main  i>oriion  of  the  temjxjral  lobe  is  divided  into  sagittal  longitudinal  gyri  by  distinct 
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longitudinal  fissures.  These  are  in  the  first  place  the  three  temporal  sulci,  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior,  which,  together  with  the  posterior  ramus  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure,  form  the 
boundaries  of  three  sagittal  temporal  gyri  which  generally  are  well  developed  and  quite  broad. 
The  superior  temporal  gyrus  (Figs.  625  and  626)  lies  between  the  jx)sterior  ramus  of  the  lateral 
cerebral  fissure  and  the  superior  temporal  sulcus;  its  most  anterior  point,  uniting  with  the  middle 
convolution,  forms  the  temporal  pole.  The  middle  temporal  gyrus  (Figs.  625  and  626)  lies  between 
the  superior  and  middle  temporal  sulci  and  is  connected  with  the  superior  one  posteriorly  by 
the  angular  gyrus  (see  page  141).  The  superior  and  middle  temporal  gyri  lie  upon  the  lateral, 
inferior  portion  of  the  convex  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  but  the  inferior  temporal  gyrus  (Figs. 
625,  626  and  629  to  632)  occupies  the  rounded  border  between  the  convex  lateral  surface  and 
the  concave  inferior  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe.  It  lies  between  middle  and  inferior  temporal 
sulci,  the  latter  separating  it  from  the  fusiform  gyrus. 

On  the  concave  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  on  which  temporal  and  occipital 
lobes  pass  into  each  other  without  any  line  of  demarcation,  a  vcr>'  long  sagittal  fissure  is  found 
which  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  inferior  temjxjral  sulcus  and  extends  as  the  collateral  fissure 
(Fig.  632)  into  the  region  of  the  concave  occipital  surface,  which  in  this  region  is  not  sharply 
divided  from  the  temporal  lobe.  It  corresponds  to  the  collateral  eminence  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle (see  page  152),  and  together  with  the  inferior  temporal  sulcus  bounds  a  spindle-shaped 
convolution,  the  fusiform  gyrus,  which,  like  the  collateral  fissure,  extends  into  the  occipital  lobe. 
Medial  to  the  collateral  fissure  is  the  medial  marginal  portion  of  the  lobe,  which  in  its  anterior 
portion  is  known  as  the  gyrus  hippocampus  (see  below),  and  in  its  posterior  portion  as  the  gyrus 
lingualis  (Fig.  630).  The  latter  extends  into  the  region  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  is  Umited  medially 
by  the  calcarine  fissure  (see  below),  thus  lying  between  the  collateral  and  calcarine  fissures. 
Anteriorly  it  generally  l^lends  with  the  isthmus  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus.  The  anterior  extremity 
of  the  hipjx)campal  g\TUs  is  curvcK:l  in  a  hook-like  manner  and  can  be  seen  on  the  base  of  the 
brain  (page  130)  as  a  prominence  knowTi  as  the  uncus.  The  medial  boundary  of  the  hippo- 
campal  gyrus  is  the  liipix)campal  fissure,  whose  relation  to  the  hippocampus  will  be  discussed 
below. 

The  surface  of  the  temjjoral  lobe  bordering  deeply  on  the  lateral  cerebral  (Sylvian)  fissure 
also  possesses  a  few  small  convolutions  and  fissures.  They  run  transversely  from  the  region 
of  the  superior  tem[)oral  convolution  to  the  insula  (see  below)  and,  like  the  gyri  of  this,  can  be 
seen  only  when  the  borders  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  are  pressed  apart.  They  are  known  as  the 
transverse  temporal  sulci  and  gyri  and  arc  two,  or  at  most  three,  small  convolutions. 

5.  The  Medial  Surface  of  the  Hemisphere.-  -In  the  formation  of  the  flattened  medial 
surface  (Figs.  631  and  632)  which  bounds  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the  frontal,  parietal,  and 
occipital  lobes  all  take  part.  There  arc,  however,  a  number  of  formations  u[X)n  this  surface 
of  the  hemisphere  v/hich  rcfjuire  a  separate  descrij)tion. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  fissure  just  above  the  corpus  callosum,  which  separates  the  gray 
pallium  from  the  white  substance  of  the  cor])us  callosum,  and  is  termed  the  sulcus  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum. It  extends  from  the  genu  to  the  sj)lenium  and  is  continued  on  the  concave  inferior  surface 
of  the  temporal  lobe  as  the  hi[)])ocampal  fissure  (see  above).  Parallel  to  this  arch-like  sulcus, 
a  second  one,  the  sulcus  cipiguli,  also  encircles  the  callosum  at  some  distance,  and,  with  the  sulcus 
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of  the  corpus  callosum,  bounds  a  usually  very  broad  and  distinct  convolution,  the  gyrus  dug 
which  lies  immediately  above  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  the  anterior  portion  of  a  long  arch- 
convolution  which  extends  along  the  medial  border  of  the  pallium  and  is  knowTi  as  the  g^ 
fornicalus.  The  anterior  and  superior  portion  of  this  is  the  gyrus  cinguli  and  the  lower  and  [ 
terior  {X)rtion  the  g}Tus  hipix)campus  mentioned  above,  the  two  being  united  behind  and  be 
the  splcnium  of  the  corpus  callosum  by  a  narrow  strip,  the  isthmus  of  the  gyrus  jornicatus. 

The  sulcus  cinguli,  which  on  the  one  hand  forms,  together  with  the  sulcus  of  the  cor 
callosum,  the  boundary  of  the  g>Tus  cinguli,  on  the  other  separates  it  from  the  portion  of 
superior  frontal  gyrus  lying  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere.     This  anterior  ix)rlioi 


^7t 

lateral  cetebral 

{Syli/iarhfissure 

subcallosal  Qytus 


inferior  iempoi 
•^  gyrus 


Fi(;s.  6:; I  and  6.^2. — The  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (mesial  surface). 

Tlu'  brain  luis  K'cn  bisccud  in  llic  median  j)lant'  and  the    rcrelK-llum   and   brain-steni  removed  by  a   sec 
jiassinj;  <»blifimly  ihroupli  the  ojttie  tlialamus. 

llic  >ul(.  US  finj^uli  is  called  tlie  siihjrontal  portion^  and  the  i)ostcTior  portion  is  termed  the  margi 
portion,  hcc  aust'  it  here  rises  above  the  ])Osterior  section  of  the  l)ody  of  the  corpus  callosum  tow, 
tlie  an^le  of  the  i)allium.  Consecjucntly,  the  ])Osterior  portion  of  the  gyrus  cinguli  is  no  Ion 
bounded  al)0\'c  l)y  the  sulcus  cinguli,  but  by  a  usually  rather  poorly  developed  fissure,  varia 
in  sha])e,  wliich  i>  termed  the  sub  parietal  sulcus  and  continues  the  direction  of  the  sul 
cinguli. 

By  the  marginal  ])ortion  of  the  sulcus  cinguli  ascending  to  the  angle  of  the  pallium  and 
the  mesial  part  of  the  [)recentral  sulcus,  which,  if  well  developed,  may  extend  to  the  sulcus  cing 
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a  special  lobule,  called  the  paracentral  lobule,  is  bounded.  It  surrounds  the  medial  (upper)  ends 
of  the  two  central  gyri,  which  unite  in  this  region,  for  although  the  central  sulcus  which  separates 
them  generally  extends  beyond  the  angle  of  the  pallium,  it  does  not  reach  the  sulcus  cinguli. 

Behind  the  paracentral  lobule  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  a  quadrangular 
area  known  as  the  precuneus.  Its  anterior  boundary  is  the  marginal  portion  of  the  sulcus  cinguli, 
its  posterior  the  parieto-occipital  fissure,  its  superior  the  angle  of  the  pallium,  and  its  inferior 
the  subparietal  sulcus. 

The  parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  on  the  medial  surface  forms  a  sharp  boundary  for  the 
occipital  and  parietal  lobes,  unites  in  a  right  or  acute  angle  behind  the  splenium  of  the  corpus 
callosum  and  in  the  region  of  the  isthmus  of  the  gyrus  fomicatus  with  the  calcarine  fissure  which 
courses  horizontally  toward  the  occipital  pole.  This  fissure  corresponds  to  the  calcar  avis  of 
the  posterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (see  page  151).  The  parieto-occipital  and  calcarine 
fissures  bound  a  triangular  space  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe,  called  the  cuneus; 
and  just  below  it,  and  separatal  from  it  by  the  calcarine  fissure,  is  the  gyrus  lingualis  (sec  page 

143)- 

The  Insula  (Island  of  Reil). — The  insula  (island  of  Reil)  (Figs.  633,  635,  645,  and  674)  is 

a  peculiar  group  of  convolutions.  It  is  situated  in  the  depth  of  the  lateral  (Sylvian)  fissure  (see 
page  139)  and  is,  therefore,  in  the  intact  brain,  only  visible  when  the  borders  of  the  fissure  are 
widely  separated.  The  convolutions  of  the  insula  rest  directly  on  the  large  basal  ganglia  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere,  being  separated  from  the  lenticular  nucleus  only  by  the  neighboring  claus- 
trum  and  the  external  capsule  (see  page  153);  they  are  covered  by  the  operculum  (see  page  139)- 
The  insula  is  separatcxl  from  the  neighboring  gyri  of  the  operculum  in  front,  above,  and 
behind,  by  a  semicircular  fissure,  the  circular  sulcus  (sulcus  of  Reil),  while  its  gyri  are  separated 
from  the  anterior  perforated  substance  by  a  band -like  elevation,  the  limen  insuloe.  The  central 
sulcus  0}  the  insula  runs  obliquely  from  posteriorly  and  above  to  anteriorly  and  below,  and  sepa- 
rates the  insula  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion.  The  anterior  portion  contains  generally 
three  sliort  gyri,  which  blend  below  in  the  pole  of  the  insula  located  near  the  limen  insulae;  the 
posterior  section  is  formed  by  the  long  gyrus  of  the  insula,  which  is  usually  divided  in  its  upper 
portion  and  coalesces  with  the  neighboring  gyri  of  the  temporal  and  parietal  lobes. 

The  rhinencephalon. 

To  the  rhinencephalon  (Figs.  623,  624,  647,  and  648)  belongs  the  olfactory  lobe,  which  is 
rudimentary  in  man,  and  extends  along  the  inferior  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.  It  consists  of 
the  oljactory  bulb,  the  olfactory  tract,  and  the  olfactory  trigone.  Furthermore,  the  olfactory  struB 
(medial,  intermediate  and  lateral),  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  the  parolfactory  area  (Broca's 
area)  and  the  subcallosal  gyrus  arc  included  in  the  rhinencei)halon. 

The  olfactary  bulb  (Fi^s.  624  and  648)  is  an  elongated,  flattened,  light  gray  body,  from 
which  the  olfactory  ner\'es  emerge.  Ii  lies  uj>on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  and  occupies 
the  anterior  end  of  the  olfacton-  sulcus  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Posteriorlv,  it  is  continued  into  the 
whitish  olfactory  tract,  which  lies  in  the  olfactory  sulcus,  as  a  cord  flattened  below  and  sli.c;htly 
pointed  above,  and  which  posteriorly  becomes  the  triangular  enlargement  kno^^^l  as  the  oljactory 
111—10 
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Fig.  633. — The  cerebral  cortex  as  seen  from  the  right  side. 

The  convolutions  of  the  insula  have  been  exposed  by  removing  the  ovcrhing  portions  of  the  frontal,  parietal, 
temporal  lobes. 

Fig.  634. — The  entire  length  of  the  fornix  exposed  in  its  natural  position. 

The  brain  has  l)een  bisected  in  the  median  plane  and  the  brain-stem  and  cerebellum  removed  by  an  oblique  sec 
through  the  thalamus.  Enough  of  the  hippocampal  gyrus  has  been  removed  to  show  the  fimbria  and  dentate  fas 
the  covered  portion  of  the  column  of  the  fornix  and  the  thalamo-mammillar^'  fasciculus  have  been  exposed  by  dissect 
The  specimen  is  viewed  from  below  and  from  the  inner  side. 


trigone,^  This  lies  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance  along  the  lo^ 
surface  of  the  peduncular  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  (see  page  154). 

From  the  posterior  end  of  the  olfactory  tract,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  olfactory  trigone,  th 
white  bands  called  olj  actor  y  sir  ice  (Fig.  648),  pass  out.  The  middle  band  is  very:  short  and  i 
always  well  developed;  it  is  called  the  intermediate  oljactory  stria  and  sinks  immediately  h 
the  anterior  perforated  substance.  The  lateral  stria  is  the  longest  and  runs  along  the  boD 
of  the  anterior  perforated  substance  to  the  limcn  insulae,  with  which  it  blends. f  The  mec 
stria  cur\-cs  upward  upon  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  where  it  terminates  in  the  par 
factory  area. 

The  parolfactory  or  Broca^s  area  (Figs.  632  and  648)  is  a  small  gyrus  lying  in  front  of  1 
rostral  plate  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  is  separated  from  the  subcallosal  gyrus  by  the  poster 
parolfactory  sidcuSy  and  from  the  superior  frontal  gyrus  by  the  anterior  parolfactory  sulcus,  1 
latter  is  usually  very  deep  and  well  developed  and  has  an  almost  horizontal  course. 

The  subcallosal  gyrus  is  a  narrow  convolution  lying  between  the  shallow  posterior  par 

factory  sulcus  and  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum;  on  account  of  its  relative  position  to  1 

latter  it  was  formerly  designated  the  peduncle  of  the  corpus  callosum.     Its  surface  is  of  a  whit 

gray  color,  without  the  reddish  tinge  which  distinguishes  the  other  cerebral  convolutions,  a 

generally  it  passes  over  into  the  anterior  perforated  substance  without  any  distinct  bounda 

The  perforated  substance  owes  its  peculiar  appearance  to  the  jx)rcs  produced  by  the  penetrati 

vessels;  it  lies  at  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the  olfactor\'  trigone,  the  optic  tract,  and  1 

limen  insulcT. 

The  corpus  Callosum. 

The  corpus  callosum  (Figs.  624,  632,  634,  635,  646,  and  648)  is  a  large  unpaired  medulh 
mass, J  wliich  unites  the  two  hemispheres  as  a  commissure  (the  great  cerebral  commissure), 
consists  of  transverse  fibers,  arranged  in  bundles  and  indicated  on  the  surface  of  the  corpus  cal 
sum  as  the  transverse  striae.  The  corpus  callosum  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  cereb 
fissure,  of  which  it  forms  the  floor,  and  its  main  portion  is  in  an  almost  horizontal  position. 
superior  surface  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  cerebral  fissure,  while  its  infer 
surface  has  attached  to  it  anteriorly  the  septum  ])ellucidum  and  posteriorly  the  fornix,  and 

*  The  upptT  surface  of  the  trigone,  directed  toward  the  Iwttom  of  the  olfactory  sulcus,  has  a  small  enlargem< 
the  olfactory  tulH.T(le. 

t  The  limcn  insula*  (lo<'S  not  Mong  to  the  insula,  but  t(^  the  rhincncephalon.  It  forms  with  the  lateral  olfact 
stria  the  so-called  lateral  olfactory  gyrus. 

{  The  larger  masses  of  white  substance  in  the  central  nervous  system  are  called  medullary   masses,  because 
nerve  fil)ers  of  which  they  are  comj)osed  arc  medullated,  whence  the  white  color. 
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Fig.  633. — The  cerebral  cortex  as  seen  from  the  right  side. 

The  convolutions  of  the  insula  have  been  exposed  by  removing  the  overling  portions  of  the  frontal,  parietal, 
temporal  lobes. 

Fig.  634. — ^The  entire  length  of  the  fornix  exposed  in  its  natural  pK>sition. 

The  brain  has  been  bisected  in  the  median  plane  and  the  brain-stem  and  cerebellum  removed  by  an  oblique  sei 
through  the  thalamus.  Enough  of  the  hippocampal  g>Tus  has  been  removed  to  show  the  fimbria  and  dentate  fa; 
the  covered  ]>ortion  of  the  column  of  the  fornix  and  the  thalamo-mammillary  fasciculus  have  been  exposed  by  dissec 
The  siwcimcn  is  viewed  from  below  and  from  the  inner  side. 


trigone,^    This  lies  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  anterior  perforated  substance  along  the  lo 
surface  of  the  peduncular  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  (see  page  154). 

From  the  posterior  end  of  the  olfactory  tract,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  olfactory  trigone,  it 
white  bands  called  olfactory  sirice  (Fig.  648),  pass  out.  The  middle  band  is  very'short  and 
always  well  developed;  it  is  called  the  hUermediate  olfactory  stria  and  sinks  immediately  i 
the  anterior  perforated  substance.  The  lateral  stria  is  the  longest  and  runs  along  the  bor 
of  the  anterior  perforated  substance  to  the  limen  insulae,  with  which  it  blends.t  The  m« 
stria  cur\'es  upward  upon  the  medial  surface  of  the  hemisphere  where  it  terminates  in  the  pa] 
factory  area. 

The  parolfactory  or  Broca^s  area  (Figs.  632  and  648)  is  a  small  gyrus  lying  in  front  of 
rostral  plate  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  is  separated  from  the  subcallosal  g>Tus  by  the  postep 
parolfactory  sulcus^  and  from  the  superior  frontal  gyrus  by  the  anterior  parolfactory  sulcus.     1 
latter  is  usually  very  deep  and  well  developed  and  has  an  almost  horizontal  course. 

The  subcallosal  gyrus  is  a  narrow  convolution  lying  between  the  shallow  posterior  pai 

factory  sulcus  and  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum;  on  account  of  its  relative  position  to 

latter  it  was  formerly  designated  the  peduncle  of  the  cori)us  callosum.     Its  surface  is  of  a  whil 

gray  color,  without  the  reddish  tinge  which  distinguishes  the  other  cerebral  convolutions,  J 

generally  it  passes  over  into  the  anterior  perforated  substance  without  any  distinct  boimda 

The  perforated  substance  owes  its  peculiar  appearance  to  the  pores  produced  by  the  penetral 

vessels;  it  lies  at  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the  olfactory  trigone,  the  optic  tract,  and 

limen  insuLx. 

The  corpus  callosum. 

The  corpus  callosum  (Figs.  624,  632,  634,  635,  646,  and  648)  is  a  large  unpaired  meduU 
masSjt  which  unites  the  two  hemispheres  as  a  commissure  (the  great  cerebral  commissure). 
consists  of  transverse  fibers,  arranged  in  bundles  and  indicated  on  the  surface  of  the  corpus  ca 
sum  as  the  transverse  stria?.  The  corpus  callosum  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  cereb 
fissure,  of  which  it  forms  the  floor,  and  its  main  portion  is  in  an  almost  horizontal  position. 
superior  surface  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  cerebral  fissure,  while  its  infer 
surface  has  attached  to  it  anteriorly  the  septum  ])ellucidum  and  posteriorly  the  fornix,  and 

*  Thr  ui>[)«T  surface  of  the  trigone,  directed  toward  the  lK)lt()m  of  the  olfactory  sulcus,  has  a  small  enlargem 
the  olfactory  tubertlc. 

t  'Vhv  limen  insula-  docs  not  Ix'lonj^  to  the  insula,  Imt  to  the  rhincnccphalon.  It  forms  with  the  lateral  olfacl 
stria  the  so-callid  lateral  olfat  tory  gyrus. 

+  The  larger  masses  of  white  substance  in  the  ("entral  nervous  system  are  called  medullary  masses,  because 
nerve  filwrs  of  which  they  are  ix)mi)osed  are  medullated,  whence  the  white  color. 
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body  forms  a  pari  of  the  roof  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  In  the  corpus  callosum  there  may  be  dis- 
tinguished a  thick  horizontal  main  portion,  consisting  of  genu,  body  and  splenium,  and  a  much 
thinner  vertical  portion,  the  rostrum  and  rostral  lamina.  The  surface  of  the  thick  main  portion 
is  not  quite  level,  but  is  convex  in  the  sagittal  direction  and  consists  primarily  of  the  middle 
Ix)rtion,  the  body,  which  jx)steriorly  passes  into  a  thickened,  rounded  extremity,  the  splenium. 
This,  on  account  of  the  curvature  of  the  corpus  callosum,  lies  more  deeply  seated  than  the  body, 
which  has  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  middle  of  its  length.  Similarly,  but  more  distinctly,  the 
body  bends  downward  anteriorly  to  form  the  genu,  the  most  anterior  \yomi  of  the  whole  structure. 

The  width  of  the  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  longi- 
tudinal cerebral  fissure  in  the  region  of  the  sulcus  of  the  corpus  callosum,  which  separates  the 
gjTus  cinguli  from  the  surface  of  the  callosum.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fissure,  the  surface  of  the 
corpus  becomes  continuous  with  the  pallium.  The  greatc*st  width  is  at  the  splenium,  which 
is  the  only  part  of  the  corpus  callosum  whose  lower  surface  is  not  united  with  other  formations 
of  the  cerebrum,  but,  lying  over  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  it  forms  the  roof  of  the  transverse 
cerebral  fissure.     Its  most  posterior  jx)int  looks  toward  the  superior  vermis  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  surface  of  the  portion  of  the  callosum  lying  in  the  depth  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  in 
addition  to  the  transverse  strite,  also  presents  longitudinal  ones  which  are  thickenings  of  a  thin 
layer  of  gray  substance  resting  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Two  medial  longi- 
tudinal stricp  lie  parallel  close  to  the  median  line,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  while  the  lateral  longiludinal  strice  (striae  tectae)  are  covered  on  either  side  by  the  gyrus 
cinguli  and  are  connected  with  its  gray  matter.  Toward  the  posterior  region  of  the  callosum 
there  arises  from  each  lateral  stria  a  more  distinct  band-like  structure,  the  jasciola  cinerea,  which 
terminates  below  the  genu  in  the  dentate  fascia  of  the  hippocampus,  while  the  striae  pass  anteriorly 
into  the  subcallosal  gyrus. 

Decidedly  different  from  this  jx)rtion  is  the  much  thinner  vertical  part  lying  below  the  genu. 
Immediately  below  the  genu  the  corj^us  callosum  begins  to  diminish  rapidly  in  size,  so  that  it 
presents  an  anteriorly  free  surface  markedly  concave.  The  ix)rtion  whose  posterior  convex  sur- 
face has  united  with  it  the  septum  ]x*llucidum  is  called  the  rostrum.  Very  gradually  it  becomes 
a  thin  plate,  the  rostral  lamina,  situated  in  front  of  the  anterior  commissure  and  extending  down 
to  the  lamina  terminalis  and  laterally  to  the  anterior  perforated  substance,  eventually  passing 
over  into  the  subcallosal  gyrus. 

The  transverse  fibers  which  compose  the  corpus  callosum,  after  their  entrance  into  the 
substance  of  the  hemisphere,  radiate  to  all  parts  of  the  pallium  and  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  great  medullary  mass  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  the  semi-oval  center.  The  whole  mass 
of  radiations  is  known  as  the  radiation  0}  the  corpus  callosum,  and  a  distinction  is  made  between 
its  anterior  or  frontal  portion,  uniting  the  two  frontal  lobes,  its  middle  or  parietal  portion,  passing 
from  parietal  to  parietal  lobe,  and  its  posterior  or  occipital  and  inferior  or  temporal  portions. 
The  two  latter  arc  the  longest  [)aths;  they  form  a  large  concave  radiation  from  the  splenium, 
passing  fX)steriorly  and  inferiorly  and  forming  the  so-called  major  or  posterior  forceps,  while 
the  anterior  portion,  concave  anteriorly,  is  called  the  minor  or  anterior  forceps  (see  page  178). 

That  part  of  the  posterior  callosal  radiation  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  posterior  and  espe- 
cially of  the  inferior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  especially  designated  by  the  name  tapetum. 
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Fig.  635. — ^The  superior  aspect  of  the  corpus  ciiilosum. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  have  been  remuved  at  the  level  of  the  centrum  semiovale,  and  the  insula  has  been  ex- 
posed upon  the  right  side. 

Fig.  636. — The  superior  aspect  of  both  lateral  ventricles,  the  fornix,  and  the  septum  pellucidum  after 

the  partial  removal  of  the  corpus  callosum. 
Dissection  as  in  Kig.  635  except  that  more  cerebral  tissue  has  Xyeen  removed  and  the  body  of  the  corpus  callosum 
cut  away.     Upon  the  left  side  the  chorioid  j)lexus  has  lx*en  divided  and  reflected. 


The  fornix. 

The  jorfiix  (Figs.  632,  634,  636  to  638,  642,  644-646,  648,  and  650)  consists  of  two  strong 
and  peculiarly  bent  medullary  stria?,  which  in  iheir  middle  portions  lie  below  the  corpus  callosum 
and  just  above  the  tela  chorioidca  of  the  third  ventricle.  The  paired  character  of  the  structure 
(which  is  paired  throughout  its  entire  development)  can  be  easily  recognized  in  front  and  behind; 
while  in  its  middle  portion  the  two  striie  are  fused  for  a  relatively  short  distance  to  form  the  un- 
paired body  0}  the  joruix,  and  at  the  same  time  are  fused  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum. 

The  fornix  has  three  main  portions :  an  anterior  portion,  the  column  of  the  jornix,  a  middle 
(unpaired)  body  and  a  ix)sterior  jx)rtion  or  cms  0}  the  jornix.  The  middle  unpaired  body  is  a 
flattened,  triangular,  prismatic  formation,  w^hose  broader  upper  surface  is  united  to  the  lower 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  more  anteriorly  also  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  septum  pelluci- 
dum, while  the  lateral  inferior  surfaces  lie  in  the  transverse  fissure  above  the  thalami  and  the 
inferior  rounded  broad  border  over  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle. 

Posteriorly  and  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  the  corpus  the  two  portions  of  the  fornix  separate 
and  pass  into  the  crura,  becoming  at  the  same  time  greatly  flattened.  The  flat,  diverging  cords 
situated  below  the  jjosterior  portion  of  the  cor{)us  callosum  diverge  posteriorly  and  at  the  same 
time  dowTiward  and  laterally,  and  so  produce  a  lyrc-shapcd  figure  (called  the  psalterium  or 
David's  lyre),  the  triangular  interval  between  the  two  crura  being  occupied  by  a  thin  medullary 
plate,  the  hippocampal  commissure^  which  is  usually  closely  adherent  to  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  coq)Us  callosum.*  The  crura  have  sharp,  often  irregular,  slightly 
dentate,  lateral  borders,  called  the  tcenicp  0}  the  jornix;  they  are  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the 
chorioid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (see  below).  The  crura,  diverging  jx)steriorly  and 
downward,  run  in  the  form  of  an  arch  around  the  posterior  end  of  the  thalamus  toward  the 
hii)pocampus,  where  they  terminate,  after  becoming  still  more  flattened,  as  the  hippocampal 
fimbria-. 

Just  as  the  l)0(]y  of  the  fornix  terminates  i)osteriorly  in  two  diverging  crura,  so  anteriorly 
it  also  forms  the  cli\'crging  columns.  These  are  almost  circular,  cylindrical  cords,  which  begin 
below  the  corpus  callosum  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  of  the  fornix,  and  run  downward, 
forward,  anrl  laterally  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  third  ventricle.  Thus,  with  the  anterior  jX)rtion 
of  the  thalamus,  tliey  l)oun(l  on  either  side  a  semilunar  opening  calk-d  the  interventricular  foramen 
or  foramen  of  Monro,  which  is  the  communicating  opening  between  the  third  and  the  lateral 
ventricles.  In  the  column  of  the  fornix  two  i)arts  are  distinguishable,  a  free  portion  and  a  covered 
portion,  for,  after  a  short  course  forward,  the  column  enters  the  substance  of  the  hypothalamus, 

*  Ociasioniilly,  however,  it  is  si-paratod  from  the  corpus  callosum  by  a  sj)ac:c,  the  cavity  of  the  psalterium. 
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and  in  it  courses  to  the  mammillary  body  where  it  terminates.*  That  part  of  the  column  hidden 
(it  can  easily  be  exposed  by  removal  of  the  epcndymal  layer)  in  the  substance  of  the  wall  of  the 
third  ventricle  (hyix)thalamus)  is  the  covered  portion,  the  upper  part,  the  free  ix)rtion.  Between 
the  two  parts  of  the  free  portion  is  a  triangle,  in  which,  looking  at  it  from  behind,  the  anterior 
commissure,  running  transversely  in  front  of  the  columns,  may  be  seen  (see  page  178). 

The  Septum  pellucidum. 

The  septum  pellucidum  (Figs.  624,  632,  634,  and  636)  is  an  unpaired  plate,  formed  by  two 
vertical  and  parallel  thin  gray  lamelhe,  which  occupy  the  inter\'al  between  the  anterior  portions 
of  the  corj)us  callosum  (rostrum,  genu,  and  anterior  ix)rlion  of  body)  and  the  fornix.  The  two 
plates  which  compose  the  septum  are  known  as  the  laminos  oj  the  septum  pellucidum;  they  are 
separated  by  a  slit-like  sagittal  cavity,  the  cavity  oj  the  septum  pellucidum,  which  is  filled  with 
fluid  and  is  closed  above  by  the  concavity  of  the  genu,  below  by  the  columns  and  anterior  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  fornix,  and  anteriorly  by  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  lamina  of  the  septum  [x*llucidum  is  a  rudimentary  portion  of  the  medial  wall  of  the 
hemisphere  and  consequently  bounds  its  cavity,  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  lateral  surface  of 
each  lamina  is,  therefore,  covered  by  the  epcndyma  which  lines  the  entire  cavity  of  the  ventricle. 

The  Lateral  Ventricle. 

The  lateral  ventricle  (Figs.  636  to  641)  is  a  peculiarly  cur\'ed  cavity  which  extends  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  each  hemisphere.  It  lies  much  closer  to  the  medial  than  to  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  indeed,  in  places,  its  medial  boundar}'  is  only  epithelial  in  character. 
Furthermore,  the  whole  lateral  ventricle  lies  in  the  lower  half  of  the  hemisphere,  since  its  highest 
point  is  below  the  level  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  upper  half  of  the  hem- 
isphere being  solid  and  containing  the  large  medullary  mass  of  the  scmioval  center.  Normally, 
the  width  of  the  ventricle  is  but  slight,  although  certain  [)ortions  are  wider  than  others. 

In  each  lateral  ventricle  four  indistinctly  separated  j)ortions  arc  recognizc^d,  one  of  which 
belongs  to  each  of  the  four  lobes.  The  middle  part,  from  which  all  others  arise,  is  in  the  region 
of  the  parietal  lobe  and  is  called  central  portion  (cella  media).  From  it  three  projections  are  given 
ofT,  the  cornua  of  the  ventricles,  wliich  penetrate  more  or  less  deej^ly  into  the  three  other  lobes. 
The  anterior  cornu  (Figs.  637  to  639)  extends  forward  and  at  the  same  time  downward  and  laterally 
into  the  frontal  lobe,  and  is  quite  wide,  but  short,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  genu.  Posteriorly 
the  posterior  cornu  (Figs.  637  to  640)  projects  from  the  central  portion;  it  is  a  rather  short  pro- 
longation, cur\'ing  posteriorly  and  medially,  the  sharp  ])oint  in  which  it  terminates  lying  con- 
siderably behind  the  splcnium  of  the  corpus  callosum.  The  longest  and  also  the  narrowest 
prolongation  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  the  injrrior  cornu  (Figs.  636  to  642),  which  follows  the 
cur\-ature  of  the  temporal  lobe,  that  is  to  say,  it  bends  around  the  brain  stem,  downward  and 
forward,  to  the  uncus. 

Since  the  w-alls  of  the  various  {)ortions  of  the  lateral  ventricle  are  formed  by  different,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  important,  structures  of  the  brain,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  portions  separately. 

*  [The  course  of  the  column  is  at  first  Hownward  in  the  substance  of  the  lamina  terminalis  and  then  Ijackward  in 
the  hypothalamic  portion  of  the  hemisphere. — Fd.] 
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Fig.  637. — ^The  superior  aspect  of  both  lateral  ventricles  and  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  body  and  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  body  of  the  fornix,  and  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle have  been  removed.  The  hemispheres  have  been  divided  horizontally  just  below  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
the  left  temporal  lol^  cut  away  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  inferior  horn,  and  a  sound  passed  through  the  interventricular 
foramen. 

Fig.  638. — ^The  lateral  ventricle,  the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle. 
Dissection  as  in  Figs.  636  and  637,  except  that  the  corpus  callosum  has  been  divided  with  the  fornix  and  reflected 
forward  and  backward  (after  dividing  the  septum  pellucidum),  exposing  the  transverse  cerebral  fissure  and  the  tela  cho- 
rioidea of  the  third  ventricle. 

Fig.  639. — The  posterior  and  inferior  horns  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Dissection  as  in  Fig.  637. 


The  anterior  cornu  (Figs.  636  and  637,  642  to  646, 674,  and  675)  is  bounded  anteriorly,  supe- 
riorly, and  to  a  large  extent  inferiorly  by  the  anterior  radiation  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Its  medial 
wall  is  formed  by  the  lamina  of  the  septum  pellucidum,  while  the  lateral  wall  and  the  portion  of 
the  inferior  wall  bordering  upon  it  is  formed  by  a  strong  gray  eminence,  the  corpus  striatum, 
which  projects  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  and  is  one  of  the  large  ganglia  of  the  hemisphere 
(see  below).  Its  thickened  end  lying  in  the  anterior  cornu  contains  the  head  0}  the  caudate 
nucleus  (see  below)  and  is  therefore  called  :he  head  oj  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  central  portion  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (Figs.  636  and  637)  is  a  narrow,  almost  horizon- 
tal fissure,  which  docs  not  lie  exactly  sagitally,  but  has  its  long  axis  directed  from  before  and  medi- 
ally, posteriorly  and  laterally.  Its  upper  wall  is  also  formed  by  the  callosal  radiation  (the  parietal 
part)  and  its  lower  wall  is  the  for  the  most  part  poorly  developed,  original  medial  wall  of  this  part 
of  the  cerebral  vesicle.  On  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  cavity,  the  side  walls  cannot  be 
distinguished  unless  it  be  in  the  most  anterior  |X)rtion,  directly  in  front  of  the  inter\''entricular 
foramen,  where  the  posterior  part  of  the  lamina  of  the  septum  pellucidum  forms  a  low,  mesial 
wall.  In  the  floor  of  the  central  portion  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  place,  in  the  anterior  part, 
the  sickle-shaj)ed  inlcr\'entricular  foramen,  which  leads  into  the  third  ventricle  and  is  bounded 
by  the  columns  of  the  fornix  (see  page  148).  The  lateral  [)ortion  of  the  floor,  so  far  as  one  can 
speak  of  a  lateral  portion  because  of  the  shallowness  of  the  space,  is,  as  in  the  anterior  cornu, 
occupied  Ijv  the  now  comparatively  thin  coq)us  striatum  (that  is  to  say,  the  caudate  nucleus),  and 
along  its  mesial  Ijorder  runs  a  fairly  large,  bluish  band,  the  termijial  stria,  a  thickening  of  the 
ventricular  cj^endyma,  l^clow  which  lies  the  terminal  vein  (see  page  88),  this  causing  the  bluish 
tinge.  The  Icrmir.al  slria  is  the  boundar}'  between  the  thalamus,  that  is  to  say,  the  diencephalon 
and  the  corj)Us  striatum,  that  is  to  say,  the  telenccj)halon.*  Medial  to  this,  in  the  floor  of  the 
ventricle,  is  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the  thalamus,  which,  however,  is  not  actually  a  portion  of  the 
floor,  since  it  belongs  to  the  diencephalon  and  is  covered  by  a  thin  plate,  the  rudimentary  medial 
wall  of  the  cerebral  vesicle,  the  so-called  lamina  afjixa,  which  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  superior 
surface  of  the  thalamus,  passing  laterally  into  the  terminal  stria  and  medially  into  a  thin,  slightly 
dentate  plate,  which  is  continued  into  the  ejnthelial  chorioid  lamina.  Medial  from  the  thalamus 
in  the  floor  of  the  ventricle  is  the  chorioid  plexus,  which  is  formed  mainly  by  the  pia  mater  and 
contains  a  plexus  formed  l)y  its  vessels.     The  ventricular  surface  of  the  plexus  is  covered  only 

*  Below  the  tiTininal  stria  is  the  intermediate  sulcus,  which  marks  the  separation  of  the  thalamus  and  corpus  stria- 
tum, which  are  fused  in  this  region. 
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by  a  simple,  microscopic  epithelial  layer,  the  epithelial  chorioidal  lamina,  which  represents  the 
medial  wall  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  persisting  in  its  embryonic  epithelial  condition.*  Laterally 
this  epithelial  lamella  becomes  the  sharpened  border  of  the  lamina  affixa,  the  chorioidal  ittnia, 
and  medially  it  passes  over  into  the  border  of  the  fornix,  the  tcenia  of  ilie  fornix.  Medial  to  the 
chorioid  plexus  the  floor  of  the  central  portion  of  the  ventricle  is  formed  by  the  fornix. 

The  posterior  cornu  (Figs.  637  to  639)  has  a  rather  variable  length,  since  its  medially 
directed  point  extends  sometimes  to  a  greater  and  sometimes  to  a  lesser  distance  from  the  pole  of 
the  occipital  lobe.  Its  root  is  also  formed  by  the  callosal  radiation  and  the  lateral  wall  by  the 
portion  of  the  radiation  known  as  the  tapetum,  while  another  part  of  the  radiation  often  forms 
a  white  projection  from  the  upper  ix)rtion  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  horn,  termed  the  htdb  of  the 
posterior  horn.  Below  this  is  a  constant  rounded  projection  of  the  mesial  wall  known  as  the  calcar 
avis.  It  is  caused  by  the  calcarine  fissure,  which  penetrates  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the 
posterior  horn  and  with  its  anterior  portion  directly  touches  the  hippocampus  and  also  the  collat- 
eral eminence,  both  of  which  structures  really  belong  to  the  inferior  cornu. 

The  inferior  cornu  (Figs.  637,  639  to  641)  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  tapetum,  which  also 
forms  part  of  the  upper  wall.  It  contains  the  continuation  of  the  lateral  chorioidal  plexus,t  which 
docs  not  extend  into  the  {X)sterior  cornu,  but  presents  quite  a  pronounced  enlargement,  the  chorioid 
glomus,  at  the  junction  of  the  inferior  cornu  with  the  central  portion  of  the  ventricle,  but  quickly 
flattens  toward  the  end  of  the  inferior  cornu.  It  forms  only  part  of  the  medial  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
for  its  epithelial  lamina  gradually  becomes  nerve  tissue,  passing  over  into  the  direct  extension  of 
the  taenia  of  the  fornix,  into  the  taenia  of  the  fimbria  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  chorioid  taenia  of 
the  terminal  stria  on  the  other  side,  this  latter  being  continued  along  the  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus 
into  the  mesial  wall  of  the  inferior  cornu  (see  page  153).  If  the  chorioid  plexus  is  removed  from 
the  lateral  ventricle  the  epithelial  chorioidal  lamina  is  of  course  torn  from  its  places  of  attachment 
and  an  artificial  cleft,  the  ctwrioidal  fissure,  is  produced  in  the  mc*dial  wall  of  the  inferior  cornu 
and  in  the  floor  of  the  central  j)ortion  of  the  ventricle. 

The  most  noticeable  structure  of  the  inferior  horn  lies  upon  its  floor  and  is  the  hippocampus 
(also  known  as  the  cornu  ammonis),  a  retort-like  swelling  concave  on  its  medial  surface  and  of 
a  white  color  on  its  ventricular  surface.  Its  anterior  ix)rtion  is  very  thick  and  presents  several 
(three  to  four)  digitations  and  in  this  region  it  passes  directly  into  the  uncus  (hippocampal  gyrus). 
Its  posterior  end  is  flat  and  gradually  passes  into  the  hippocampal  commissure,  lying  below  the 
splenium  of  the  corpus  callosum  fsec  page  147).  Along  its  medial  concave  border  and  united 
to  it  runs  a  white  band,  the  hippocampal  fimbria,  the  decidedly  flattened,  direct  prolongation  of 
the  crus  of  the  fornix.  Its  white  fi])crs  spread  out  over  the  deeper  gray  substance  so  that  it  grad- 
ually but  entirely  disappears  loward  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  horn. 

The  hipi)ocampus  corresj)on(ls  on  the  external  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  hippocampal 
sulcus,  since  the  hippocamj)us  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  invagination  of  the  ventricular  wall,  as 
may  easily  be  recognized  in  microscopic  and  even  in  macroscopic  frontal  sections  (see  below). 

*  The  mesial  wall  of  the  vesicle  develops  but  very  little  nerve  tissue  in  this  region,  laterally  and  below  only  the 
lamina  affixa,  medially  (alx^ve")  the  fornix.  Between  these  two  is  the  purely  epithelial  chorioidal  lamina,  throughout 
which  there  is  no  development  of  nerve  tissue. 

t  The  chorioid  plexus  is  only  apparently  in  the  ventricle  ;  it  merely  projects  into  it  and  is  always  covered  by 
the  epithelial  ventricular  lining.     It  has  the  same  relation  to  the  ventricle  as  the  intestine  has  to  the  peritoneal  canty. 
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In  addition  to^the  hippocampus  the  floor  of  the  inferior  comu  presents  a  strong,  flat,  triangular 
area,  lying  between  the  convex  surface  of  the  hippocampus  and  the  calcar  avis,  and  termed  the 
collateral  trigone;  it  corresponds  to  the  collateral  fissure  of  the  temporal  lobe.  Just  as  this  fissure 
and  the  gyrus  lingualis  bounded  by  it  (see  page  143)  belong  both  to  the  occipital  and  to  the  tem- 
poral lobe,  so  too  the  collateral  trigone  forms  a  part  of  the  floor  of  the  posterior,  as  well  as  of  the 
inferior  comu.  Its  strongest  projection,  which  however  is  not  always  very  distinct,  is  termed  the 
collateral  eminence. 

The  dentate  fascia  of  the  hippocampus  (Figs.  634  and  639  to  641)  a  very  variably  developed 
and  usually  distinctly  dentate  band,  is  connected  to  the  hippocampal  fimbria  medially  and  is 
largely  covered  by  it;  it  does  not  actually  lie  in  the  wall  of  the  inferior  comu,*  but  may  be  seen 
from  the  ventricle  after  removal  of  the  chorioid  plexus.  It  is  a  rudimentary  gyrus  belonging  to  the 
temporal  lobe  and  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  fascia  cinerea  (see  page  147).  Laterally  the 
dentate  fascia  (dentate  gyrus)  borders  upon  the  hippocampal  gyrus,  and  is  located  between  it 
and  the  hippocampus  itself,  as  may  be  seen  in  frontal  sections,  in  which  the  hippocampus  appears 
as  a  coiled  portion  of  the  ventricular  wall  (Figs.  642  and  646). 

The  white  medullary  lamina  which  forms  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  hippocampus  is 
called  the  alveusy  and  its  fibers  have  their  origin  in  the  hippocampal  fimbria.  The  hippocampal 
gyrus,  in  contrast  to  the  other  convolutions,  is  also  covered  on  its  medial  surface  by  a  thin  white 
layer  of  fibers,  the  reticular  white  substance  (of  Arnold).  This  penetrates  into  the  substance  of 
the  hippocampus  and  makes  its  appearance  as  the  roUed-up  medial  border  of  the  wall  of  the 
hemisphere  even  more  distinct. 

The  Semi-oval  Center  and  the  gray:  ganglia  of  the  hemisphere. 

While  the  ventricular  cavity  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  large  gray  ganglionic 
masses,  are  situated  below  the  level  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  semi-oval  center  surrounded  by 
the  cortical  gray  substance  shows  its  greatest  development  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hemisphere 
at  the  level  of  the  superior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  A  horizontal  section  made  through 
this  region  will  show  this  center  (the  center  of  Vieusscns)  as  a  large  white  area  surrounded  by 
a  simple  layer  of  gray  cortex  (Fig.  635).  Its  fibers  are  largely  radiations  from  the  corpus  callosum, 
but  it  also  contains  numerous  fiber  tracts  which  are  prolongations  of  those  found  in  the  brain 
stem  and  belong  to  the  so-called  corona  radiata  (see  page  178).  Finally,  it  contains  also  numerous 
smaller  tracts,  such  as  association  bundles,  etc.  (see  page  176). 

Masses  of  gray  substance,  independent  of  the  gray  cortex,  occur  in  the  deeper  parts  of  each 
cerebral  hemisphere  in  the  form  of  large  ganglia.  There  are  four  of  these  which  are  all  close 
together,  the  first  three  especially  so:  i.  The  caudate  nucleus;  2,  the  lenticular  nucleus;  3,  the 
claustrum;  4,  the  amygdaloid  nucleus,  which  last  has  but  slight  relations  to  the  other  three. 

The  caudate  nucleus  (Figs.  641  to  646,  674,  and  675)  is  an  elongated,  cur\'ed  ganglion,  remark- 
ably enlarged  at  its  anterior  extremity  and  constitutes  the  medial  main  portion  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  Its  most  anterior,  thickened  portion  is  the  head  and  forms  the  projection  of  the  corpus 
striatum  into  the  anterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle  (head  of  the  corpus  striatum,  see  page 

*  The  dentate  fascia  is  really  extraventricular,  since  the  taenia  of  the  fimbria  becomes  continuous  with  the  epithelial 
lamina.     The  cavity  of  the  ventricle  is  closed  by  the  epithelial  lamina  above  the  dentate  fascia. 
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150);  it  is  situated  in  the  frontal  lobe  and  bends  anteriorly  and  downward.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  the  retort-Uke  ganglion  is  decidedly  convex  upward  and  is  the  body ;  il  is  located  in  the 
parietal  lobe  and  also  causes  a  corrt'Sfwnding  bulfpng  of  the  wall  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  {the  body  of  the  corpus  striatum).  The  very  slender  tail  bends  posteriorly  and 
downward  in  the  temporal  lobe  and  does  not  form  any  protuberance  in  the  ventricular  wall.  On 
account  of  the  great  curvature  of  the  nucleus  the  tip  of  the  tail  lies  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  posterior  end  of  the  head,  although  on  a  lower  plane. 

The  lenticular  nucleus  (Figs.  641  to  646,  674,  and  675)  constitutes  the  lateral  portion  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  and  in  contrast  to  the  caudate  nucleus  it  does  not  reach  to  the  ventricular  wall, 
but  lies  between  the  thalamus  and  caudate  nucleus  on  the  medial  side  and  the  insula  laterally, 
and  is  below  the  le\el  of  the  floor  of  the  central  portion  of  the  ventricle.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a 
three-sided  prism  with  cur\-ed  surfaces  and  its  length  is  about  twice  its  width.  In  a  frontal  section 
it  appears  as  an  equilateral  triangle  while  in  horizontal  section  it  is  a  scalene  triangle.  Its  longest 
side  is  the  lateral  convex  one  which  faces  the  insula  and  is  separated  from  it  not  only  by  the  claus- 
trum,  but  also  by  the  external  capsule  (see  below).  The  anterior  mesial  surface  is  shorter  than 
the  posterior  one  and  is  almost  straight;  it  is  separated  by  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule 
from  the  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus-  The  ijosterior  mesial  surface  is  in  relation  to  the  thalamus 
and  partly  also  to  the  hypothalamus  and  tail  of  the  caudate  nucleus  *  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 

The  lenticular  nucleus  lies  in  the  cur\-aturc  of  the  caudate  nucleus  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
internal  capsule  incompletely  separates  the  two  nuclei,  which  together  form  the  corpus  striatum, 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus  passes  directly  over  into  the  anterior  end  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus,  the  internal  capsule  being  lacking  in  this  region.  Below  this  nucleus  is 
the  anterior  perforated  substance,  the  anterior  commissure  and  a  portion  of  the  brain  stem.  The 
substance  of  the  nucleus  is  divided  into  three  parts,  two  smaller  medial  and  a  large  lateral  portion, 
by  fine  meduUatod  lamina.',  running  almost  sagittally  and  readily  distinguishable  in  a  fresh  brain 
on  account  of  their  color.  The  lateral  portion,  which  surrounds  the  other  two  as  with  a  mantle, 
is  called  the  pulameti;  it  is  of  a  decidedly  darker  gray  color  than  the  other  two  parts,  which  together 
are  known  as  the  globus  pallidus. 

The  dauslrum  (Figs.  641  to  646,  674,  and  675}  is  a  narrow,  almost  vertical,  thin  plate  of  gray 
substance  which  lies  close  to  the  lateral  convex  surface  of  the  putamen.  From  this  it  is  separated 
by  a  thin  plate  of  medullated  fibers,  the  external  capsule,  while  with  its  opposite  (lateral)  surface, 
it  is  in  immediate  relation  with  the  convolutions  of  the  insula.  The  surface  is  slightly  dentated 
in  correspondence  with  the  surface  form  of  ihc  insular  convolutions,  from  whose  gray  cortex  the 
claustrum  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  band  of  white  substance. 

The  amygdaloid  nucleus  (Fig.  644)  is  a  rounded  mass  of  gray  substance  lying  in  the  anterior 
end  of  the  temporal  lobe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  uncus,  in  front  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  inferior 
comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  is  united  with  the  gray  substance  of  the  temporal  lobe  and  lies 
below  the  anterior  end  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  prolongation  of 
the  external  capsule. 

•  The  lenticular  nucleus  is  a  part  of  Ihe  lelcncephalon.  wtulc  the  Ihalamus  belongs  to  the  dicntcphalon.  The  fwo 
parts,  however,  arc  united  hy  the  fillers  of  ihc  internal  capsule  (see  page  154). 
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Fig.  640. — A  transverse  section  of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  temporal  lobe  after  opening  the  inferic 

horn  (as  in  Figs.  638  and  639).    View  from  behind  and  from  above. 

Fig.  641. — A  frontal  transverse  section  of  the  temporal  lobe  and  of  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  inte 

brain  and  midbrain. 

The  pia  mater  with  the  blood-vessels  has  been  retained.     *  =  A  small  arterial  twig. 

Fig.  642. — An  anterior  view  of  a  section  of  the  brain  in  the  plane  of  the  cerebral  peduncles. 

The  section  through  the  left  cerebrum  is  more  posterior  than  that  through  the  right. 
Fig.  643. — A  frontal  section  of  the  brain  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  septum  pellucidun 
The  anterior  cut  surface  is  viewed  from  behind. 

Fig.  644. — ^A  frontal  section  of  the  brain  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  commissure. 

The  anterior  cut  surface  is  viewed  from  behind. 


The  broad  white  layer  of  fibers,  lying  between  lenticular  nucleus  on  one  side  and  the  caudal 
nucleus  and  thalamus  on  the  other  (see  above)  is  known  as  internal  capsule.  In  it  may  be  recof 
nized  two  limbs,  which  unite  at  an  angle  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The  anterior  limb  or  fronii 
portion  lies  between  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus  and  the  anterior  medial  surface  of  the  lentic 
ular  nucleus;  the  posterior  limb  or  occipital  portion  is  betw^een  the  posterior  medial  surface  of  th 
lenticular  nucleus  and  the  thalamus.  At  the  place  of  junction  of  the  two  limbs  a  right  or  slightl 
obtuse  angle,  open  laterally,  the  genu  0}  the  internal  capsuky  is  formed.* 

The  portion  of  the  hemisphere  which  contains  the  large  ganglia  of  the  corpus  striatum  an« 
the  claustrum,  and  whose  surface  bears  the  insular  convolutions,  is  termed  the  peduncular  portior 
or  it  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  brain  stem  and  especially  of  the  mesencephalon.  Th 
whole  corpus  striatum  (caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus),  therefore,  is  known  as  the  base 
ganglion  and  the  insular  convolutions,  in  contrast  to  the  gyri  of  the  pallium,  as  the  basal  gyri. 

The  Optic  portion  of  the  hypothalamus. 

To  the  optic  portion  of  the  hypothalamus  (Figs.  624,  644,  645,  and  647  to  649),  which  repre 
sents  the  unpaired  portion  of  the  telencephalon,  belong:  i,  The  lamina  terminal  is;  2,  the  opti 
chiasma  with  the  optic  tracts;  3,  the  tuber  cinereum;  4,  the  injundibulum;  5,  the  hypophysis. 

The  lamina  termijialis  (Figs.  624,  647,  and  648)  is  a  very  thin  lamina,  ascending  almos 
vertically  in  front  of  the  optic  chiasma  and  forming  the  anterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle.  Befor 
the  complete  development  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  it  represented  the  anterior  end  of  the  telenceph 
alon  (see  page  125).  Above,  it  passes  over  into  the  rostral  lamina  of  the  corpus  callosum,  latcrall 
into  the  hemispheres  and,  with  the  o[)tic  chiasma,  it  forms  the  optic  recess  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  optic  chiasma  (Figs.  624,  644,  647  to  649)  is  a  flattened,  white,  quadrangular  bod\ 
from  whose  anterior  inferior  angles  the  optic  nerves  arise,  while  from  its  posterior  upper  end 
the  optic  tracts  extend  postcrioriy  and  laterally,  so  that  it  is  the  central  portion  of  a  St.  Andrew' 
cross  (X).  The  flat  optic  tracts  run  along  the  medial  posterior  border  of  the  anterior  perforata 
substance  toward  the  metathalamus  (see  page  158). 

The  tuber  cinereum  (Figs.  630,  647  to  649)  is  a  large,  convex  elevation  lying  in  the  floor  0 

*  .'\  ]>art  of  the  internal  capsule  lies  also  l)ctwecn  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the  hypothalamus.  This  is,  thercfort 
termed  subthalamic  rcf^ion  of  the  internal  capsule  in  contrast  to  the  thalamic  region,  which  is  the  main  portion  In'twee 
the  thalamus  and  the  lenticular  nucleus. 
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the  third  ventricle  and  is  formed  by  a  thin  soft  plate  which  anteriorly  passes  directly  into  the 
lamina  terminalis  and  posteriorly  is  continued  downward  as  a  funnel,  called  the  infundibulum. 
In  addition  to  gray  substance  it  has  also  transverse  fiber  tracts  such  as  the  inferior  (Gudden's) 
commissure  running  just  behind  the  optic  chiasma  and  the  large  superior  (Meynert's)  commissure. 

The  infundibulum  (Figs.  624,  645,  647  to  649)  is  a  hollow  prolongation  of  the  gray  substance 
of  the  tuber  cinereum  directed  anteriorly  and  dowTiward,  and  passes  over  into  the  posterior  lobe 
of  the  hypophysis.  Its  cavity  is  called  the  infundibular  recess  and  is  a  prolongation  of  the  third 
ventricle. 

The  hypophysis  (Figs.  623,  624,  and  648)  is  a  flattened,  spherical,  grayish-red  body  which  is 
attached  to  the  base  of  th^  brain  only  by  the  infundibulum,  being  othen^'^ise  quite  free.  It  lies 
in  the  hypophyseal  fossa  in  the  sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid,  is  flattened  anteroposterior^, 
and  is  about  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  bean.  It  consists  of  two  parts  which  are  quite  different 
in  color  and  structure,  but  are  closely  united  and  are  called  the  lobes.  Only  the  smaller  posterior 
lobe  is  a  part  of  the  brain ;  the  larger  anterior  lobe  is  formed  from  the  epithelium  of  the  primitive 
oral  sinus  (see  Vol.  II.,  page  21),  which  has  no  ncr\ous  constituents. 

THE  DIENCEPHALON. 

The  diencephalon  (Figs.  637,  639,  642  to  646,  648,  674,  and  675)  includes  the  boundaries 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  third  ventricle,  namely,  the  mammillary  portion  of  the  hypothalamus 
and  the  thalamencephalon.  The  latter  is  again  divided  into  thalamus,  epithalamus,  and  meta- 
thalamus, 

The  third  ventride  (Figs.  624,  637,  642,  and  644  to  648)  does  not  lie  entirely  in  the 
diencephalon  since  its  lower  portion  is  bounded  by  the  hypothalamus  and,  therefore,  really 
belongs  to  the  telencephalon;  the  greater  portion  of  it,  however,  belongs  to  the  diencephalon.  It 
is  unpaired  and  has  the  form  of  a  sagittal  fissure,  being  exceedingly  narrow  from  side  to  side.  In 
its  anterior  portion  it  is  in  communication  on  cither  side  with  the  lateral  ventricles  by  the  interven- 
tricular foramen,  and  posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  cavity  of  the  mesencephalon,  the  cerebral 
aqueduct.  Its  greatest  width  is  in  its  i)ostcrior  portion  and  even  here  it  is  but  slight;  anteriorly, 
the  ventricle  is  much  higher  than  posteriorly. 

The  lateral  walls  of  the  third  ventricles  arc  formed  on  either  side  by  the  medial  surfaces  of 
the  optic  thalamus  and  hyix)thalamus.  These  two  regions  are  separated  by  an  almost  horizontal 
groove,  running  from  the  vicinity  of  the  interventricular  foramen  to  the  entrance  of  the  aqueduct 
and  known  as  the  hypothalamic  sulcus  (sulcus  of  Monro).  The  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle  is 
formed  below  by  the  lajnina  terminalis  and  higher  up  by  the  rostral  lamina  of  the  corpus  callosum 
and  the  anterior  commissure,  which  appears  for  a  short  portion  of  its  course  as  a  rounded  bundle 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle,  lateral  to  which  arc  the  columns  of  the  fornix.  The  floor  is 
formed  anteriorly  by  the  optic  chiasma,  more  posteriorly  by  the  hypophysis  with  the  infundibulum, 
which  are  portions  of  the  optic  portion  of  the  hypothalamus,  while  the  most  posterior  portion  is 
formed  by  the  mammillar\-  i)ortion  of  the  hypothalamus  with  the  corpora  mammiUaria  and  the 
posterior  perforated  substance."^  The  posterior  wall  presents  the  entrance  to  the  cerebral  aqueduct, 
and  above  it  is  the  epithalamus,  composed  of  the  posterior  commissure,  the  habenula  and  the  pineal 

*  The  anterior  parts  of  the  cerebral  peduncles  also  take  part  in  the  boundary  of  the  third  ventricle. 
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Fig.  645. — A  frontal  section  of  the  brain  through  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  third  ventricle  just  behinc 

the  anterior  commissure. 
The  anterior  cut  surface  is  viewed  from  behind. 

Fig.  646. — A  frontal  section  of  the  brain  through  the  middle  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  anterior  cut  surface  is  viewed  from  l)ehind. 
Fig.  647. — ^The  structures  at  the  base  of  the  brain  (somewhat  enlarged). 

The  anterior  extremities  of  both  temporal  lobes  have  been  removed,  the  optic  nerves  cut  off  close  to  the  chiasma 
and  a  piece  of  the  left  optic  tract  removed.     Uix)n  the  left  side  the  emerging  roots  of  the  nerves  have  been  left  in  situ 
upon  the  right  they  have  been  removed. 
Fig.  648. — A  median  section  of  the  human  brain  without  the  hemispheres. 

*  =  Tuber  cinereum.     **      Tela  chorioidea.     -f -=  Chorioid  plexus  of  fourth  ventricle. 


body.  The  roof  is  epithelial  in  character,  being  represented  by  an  epithelial  chorioidal  laminc 
and  a  tela  chorioidea.  Here,  as  in  the  neighboring  medial  surfaces  of  the  cerebral  vesicles,  nc 
formation  of  ner\'e  tissue  takes  place,  but  instead  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  ventricle  lies  close 
to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  pia  mater  which  occupies  the  transverse  fissure.  It  is  this  double 
leaflet  of  pia  mater  lying  between  the  inferior  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix  on  one 
side  and  the  superior  surface  of  the  dicnccphalon  on  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  lying  in  the  trans- 
verse cerebral  fissure,  that  forms  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle.  Since  it  occupies  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  fissure,  it  is  closely  connected,  laterally,  with  the  chorioid  plexus  of  the  lateral 
ventricle.  Its  ventral  lamina  forms  short  villus-likc  processes  covered  by  the  epithelial  lamina 
and  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle,  forming  its  chorioid  plexus.  The  epithelia! 
lamina  of  the  tela  chorioidea  is  attached  on  cither  side  to  a  sharp,  often  slightly  dentate  bordei 
of  the  thalamus,  the  tcenia  tlialami,  passing  over  along  this  line  into  the  lateral  wall  of  the  ventricle 
which  consists  of  ner\T  tissue.  Between  the  two  lamina*  of  the  tela  chorioidea  the  internal  cerebral 
veins  have  their  course,  uniting  posteriorly  (sec  page  88)  to  form  the  great  cerebral  vein. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  a  number  of  diverticula  known  as  recesses  occur.  Ir 
the  first  place  the  optic  chiasma  projects  dorsally  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  floor  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  divide  it  into  the  anterior  optic  recess^  ly^^S  between  the  lamina  terminalis  and  the 
chiasma^  and  the  more  ix)stcrior  injundibular  recess,  lying  in  the  tuber  cinereum  and  infundil:)u- 
lum.  Furthermore,  between  the  diverging  free  j)ortions  of  the  columns  of  the  fornix  and  the 
anterior  commissure,  there  is  a  usually  shallow  evagination  of  the  anterior  wall,  kno\Mi  as  the 
trianguldr  recess,  and  two  evaginations  occur  in  the  region  of  the  ej)ithalamus.  One  of  these, 
the  pineal  recess,  extends  to  the  pineal  gland,  the  other,  the  suprapineal  recess,  is  above  it  in  the 
I^osterior  j)ortion  of  the  epithelial  chorioidal  lamina,  which  bounds  it  superiorly.  Finally,  the 
cavity  of  the  third  ventricle  gradually  goes  over  into  the  cavity  of  the  mesencephalon  through 
the  opening  of  tlic  cerebral  aqueduct. 

The  Thalamencephalon. 

The  thalamencephalon  is  formed  largely  by  the  thalamus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
but  j)arlly  also  by  the  structures  of  the  epithalamus  (the  pineal  body  and  pineal  stalk)  and  the 
geniculate  bodies  of  the  metathalamus. 

The  thalamus  (optic  thalamus)  (Figs.  634,  636  to  638,  645,  646,  648,  650,  660,  and  674)  is  an 
elongated,  oval  body  with  a  flattened  medial  surface,  whose  anterior  portion   is   the  smaller 
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and  the  posterior  and  lateral  portion  the  broader  end  of  the  oval,  its  axis,  therefore,  running 
from  an  anteromedial  to  a  posterolateral  direction.  Its  upper  surface  is  covered  by  a  mass 
of  white  substance,  the  stratum  zonale,  and  partly  forms  the  floor  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
lateral  ventricle;  that  is  to  say,  the  substance  of  the  thalamus  does  not  actually  do  this,  but  the 
lamina  afl5xa  (see  page  150)  which  covers  it.  The  anterior  smaller  end  of  the  thalamus  shows  a 
variably  developed  thickening,  the  anterior  thalamic  tubercle,  which,  with  the  colunms  of  the 
fornix,  bounds  the  inter\cntricular  foramen,  while  the  posterior  broader  part,  which  extends  far 
beyond  the  [X)sterior  end  of  the  third  ventricle  and  forms  the  posterior  portion  of  the  thalamus, 
is  called  the  puhnnar  (posterior  tubercle).  The  mesial  surface  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  lat- 
eral wall  of  the  third  ventricle  (see  above)  and  is  gray  in  color,  and  usually  the  medial  surfaces  of 
the  two  thalami  are  united  l^y  a  soft,  rather  flattened  mass  of  gray  subiitance,  the  intermediate 
mass  (middle  or  soft  commissure) ;  otherwise  the  two  surfaces  are  separated  by  the  narrow  space 
of  the  third  ventricle.  At  the  line  of  transition  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  thalamus  into  the  medial, 
that  is  to  say,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  medial  wall  there  is  a  distinct  white  band,  which 
goes  over  into  the  habenular  trigone  posteriorly  and  is  termed  the  medullary  stria;  to  it  is  attached 
the  epithelial  chorioidal  lamina  in  the  form  of  the  taenia  thalami.  The  separation  of  the  plane 
or  slightly  concave  medial  surface  of  thalamus  from  the  hypothalamus  is  marked  by  the  hypothala- 
mic sulcus  (sulcus  of  Monro)  (see  above),  and  similarly,  the  stria  terminalis  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  upper  and  lateral  surfaces. 

The  remaining  surfaces  of  the  thalamus,  namely,  the  lateral  and  inferior,  and  also  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  medial,  are  not  free,  but  are  fused  with  the  surrounding  structures.  The  lateral  sur- 
face and  a  part  of  the  anterior  portion  is  fused  with  the  telencephalon  by  the  fibers  of  the  internal 
capsule,  by  which  they  are  separated  from  the  lenticular  and  caudate  nuclei.  The  lower  ventral 
surface  comes  into  relation  with  the  tegmentum  of  the  brain  stem  and  with  the  hypothalamus. 

The  thalamus  contains,  below  the  white  surface,  a  number  of  nuclei  which  are  not  sharply 
outlined,  but  are  separated  from  one  another  by  medullary  lamince  (internal).  Three  main 
nuclei  are  recognized:  (i)  The  anterior  nucleus,  which  lies  in  the  anterior  dorsal  portion  and  cor- 
responds to  the  anterior  tubercle;  (2)  the  medial  nucleus,  larger  than  the  anterior  one  and  lying 
near  the  medial  surface  of  the  middle  and  i)ostcrior  portion  of  the  thalamus;  and  (3)  the  lateral 
nucleus,  generally  the  largest  of  the  three,  forming  the  lateral  portion  of  the  thalamus  and  extend- 
ing from  the  region  of  the  anterior  nucleus  to  the  pulvinar. 

In  addition  to  these  three  main  nucilei,  a  few  smaller  ones  also  occur.  The  lateral  surface  of  the  lateral  nucleus 
is  covered  by  a  white  external  medullary  hmiua  and  by  a  thin  layer  of  gray  substance,  the  reticular  stratum^  and  by  these 
it  is  separated  from  the  internal  rapsule. 

The  epithalamus  (Figs.  624,  637,  648,  650,  and  660)  is  formed  largely  by  the  pineal  body 
or  epiphysis.  This  is  a  flattened,  j)car-shapcd  body  which  lies  below  the  splenium  of  the  corpus 
callosum  in  the  transverse  cerebral  fi:  sure,  lis  base  is  in  front  and  is  connected  with  the  dien- 
cephalon  through  the  hal)enula;  the  apex  lies  posteriorly  and  hangs  freely  down  over  the  corpora 
quadrigemina  of  the  mesencci:)halon,  enclosed  by  pia  mater  and  united  to  the  tela  chorioidea  of 
the  third  ventricle.*    The  jnneal  body  is  connected  with  the  diencephalon  by  the  posterior  com- 

*  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  pineal  body  the  chorioidea  is  not  firmly  adherent,  but  is  separated 
by  the  suprapineal  recess  (see  page  156). 
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Fig.  649. — The  roots  of  the  optic  nerves. 

The  brain  stem  has  been  removed  by  a  transverse  section  through  the  superior  colliculus.  The  cut  surface  i 
exposed  to  view. 

Fig.  650. — The  thalami,  the  epithalamus,  the  lamina  quadrigemina,  and  the  rhombencephalon,  as  seei 

from  behind  and  above,  after  the  removal  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  corpus  striatum,  the  thalami,  and  the  third  ventricle  have  been  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  corpus  callosum 
the  fornix,  and  the  tela  chorioidea  of  the  third  ventricle.  Vixm  the  right  side  all  of  the  cerebellum  except  the  flocculu: 
has  been  removed;  upon  the  left  side  all  but  a  portion  of  the  medullary  sul:stance  and  of  the  hemisphere.  The  tela  cho 
rioidea  of  the  fourth  ventricle  has  been  divided  in  the  median  line  and  reflected  u}x>n  the  right  side. 


missure  and  also  by  the  two  habenulce.  These  are  white  bands,  which  are  the  continuations 
of  the  medullary  slrice  of  the  th<ilamus,  and  unite  at  the  upper  border  of  the  pineal  recess  to  fonr 
a  triangular  plate,  the  habenular  trigone,^  whose  floor  is  formed  by  a  gray  lamina,  the  commissun 
of  the  hahenulcEy  emerging  from  the  substance  of  the  pineal  body,  and  forming  the  wall  of  th< 
cavity  of  the  pineal  stalk,  the  pineal  recess.  Lime  concretions  known  as  acervtdus  or  brain  sane 
occur  in  the  pineal  body. 

The  posterior  commissure  (Figs.  624,  637,  and  648)  is  a  bundle  of  transverse  fibers  whid 
projects  into  the  third  ventricle  below  the  pineal  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bound  the'  pinea 
recess  inferiorly.     Laterally,  the  commissure  is  lost  in  the  walls  of  the  thalamus. 

The  metathalamus  (Figs.  650,  660,  and  661)  includes  the  two  geniculate  bodies  whicl: 
are  white  elevations  and  are  known  as  the  medi<il  and  the  lateral  geniculate  body.  The  formei 
is  an  elongated,  round  elevation  behind  the  puhinar  of  the  thalamus;  the  latter  is  a  fairly  largt 
thickening  of  the  posterior  lateral  portion  of  the  pulvinar  itself.  The  two  bodies  are  separatee 
by  a  furrow  and  arc  in  close  connection  with  the  optic  tract  and  mesencephalon,  and  in  eacl 
is  a  gray  nucleus,  the  nuclei  of  the  medial  and  lateral  geniculate  bodies. 

From  the  geniculate  bodies  the  optic  tract  arises  (see  page  154)  by  two  roots,  the  media^ 
root  coming  from  the  region  of  the  medial  geniculate  body,  and  the  broader  lateral  root  not  onlj 
from  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  but  also  from  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus.  At  their  origin* 
the  optic  tracts,  especially  the  stronger  lateral  one,  are  very  flat  and  broad,  but  as  they  cur\'( 
around  the  brain  stem  they  become  narrower  and  thicker. 

The  Mammillary  portion  of  the  hypothalamus. 

The  portion  of  the  hypothalamus  which  lies  behind  the  thalamus  and  belongs  to  the  dicn- 
cephalon,  the  mammillary  portion  (Figs.  624,  625,  635,  643,  647  to  650)  in  other  words,  receives 
its  name  from  the  two  corpora  mammillaria  (candicantia),  which  form  its  main  substance.  These 
arc  two  c[uitc  prominent,  rounded  or  elongated  eminences  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  lying  one  or 
either  side  of  the  median  lin:.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  deep  median  fissun 
and  are  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  their  i)ure  white  color,  which  contrasts  with  the  gra} 
color  of  the  tuber  cinereum  lying  in  front  of  them.  Anteriorly  and  laterally,  they  are  not  ver) 
shar|)ly  ])oundc(l;  the  occasionally  distinct  connections  which  they  may  show  with  the  latera! 
border  of  the  tuber  cinereum  and  the  anterior  i)erforated  substance  are  called  the  brachia  of  tht 
mammillary  bodies.  Each  body  contains  two  nuclei,  the  nuclei  of  the  mammillary  bodies  {mediai 
and  lateral). 

*  In  the  habenular  trigone  there  is  also  a  small  nucleus,  the  habenular  ganglion. 
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The  mammillary  portion  of  the  hypothalamus  also  presents,  in  addition  to  the  corpora  mam- 
miliaria,  a  number  of  structures  not  visible  on  the  external  surface,  but  lying  beneath  the 
ependyma  of  the  third  ventricle.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  covered  portion  of  the  columns  of 
the  fornix  (see  page  148),  which  extend  down  to  the  mammillary  bodies,  and  from  the  bodies 
other  fiber  tracts  pass  off,  which  can  be  partly  seen  after  removal  of  the  covering  ependyma. 
These  are  the  tltalamo-rnammiUary  fasciculus  or  bundle  of  Vicq  d*Azyr,  which  arises  as  a  thick, 
almost  cylindrical  mass  from  the  medial  ganglion,  and  courses  upward  and  medial,  to  terminate 
in  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  thalamus;  and  the  pedunculo-niammillary  fasciculuSy  which  arises 
from  the  lateral  nucleus  and  passes  to  the  cerebral  peduncle,  its  basilar  portion  to  the  base  of  the 
peduncle,  and  its  tegmented  portion  to  the  tegmentum.  Furthermore,  this  part  of  the  hypothalamus 
possesses  a  gray,  almond-shaped  nucleus  lying  below  the  thalamus  and  above  the  tegmentum  of 
the  cerebral  {xduncles,  the  nucleus  of  Luys  or  hypothalamic  nucleus^  while  the  remaining  gray 
substance  of  the  hypothalamus  is  kno\^^l  as  the  gray  portion  of  the  hypothalamus. 

The  Mesencephalon. 

The  mesencepJialon  (Figs.  624,  637,  647,  and  652)  is  the  smallest  of  the  main  divisions  of 
the  brain  and  undergoes  the  fewest  changes  during  development  (see  page  125),  its  walls  thicken- 
ing very  evenly,  so  that  its  cavity,  the  cerebral  {Sylvian)  aqueduct,  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  ven- 
tricular system  of  the  brain  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  part  whose  walls  are  throughout 
composed  of  nerve  tissue.  Its  dorsal  portion  is  the  lamina  quadrigeminay  the  thicker  ventral 
portion  the  cerebral  peduncles,  and  the  portion  between  these  latter,  the  interpeduncular  fossa. 
On  the  lateral  surface  are  the  brachia  quadrigemifm. 

The  cerebral  aqueduct  passes  longitudinally  through  the  mesencephalon  lying  above  its 
axis.  It  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  aqueduct  where,  with  its  anterior  upper  end,  it  opens 
into  the  third  ventricle,  and  it  ends  below  and  posteriorly  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  axis  is, 
therefore,  oblique  from  anteriorly  and  above  to  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  and  it  is  about  ij  cm. 
in  length  and  varies  considerably  in  diameter,  being  in  the  middle  of  its  course  almost  heart- 
shaped  and  at  the  two  ends  more  triangular,  or  even  T-shapcd.  Enclosing  the  aqueduct  is  a  mass 
of  gray  substance  kno^^Ti  as  the  central  gray  stratum,  in  whose  ventral  portion,  in  the  region  of 
the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  is  the  nucleus  of  tJie  oculomotor  nerve,  and  further  back,  the 
nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve. 

In  addition  to  the  nucleus  of  the  descending  root  of  the  trigeminus,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
mesencephalon,  there  are  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  central  gray  stratum  a  number  of  smaller 
nuclei,  e.  g.,  the  nucleus  of  the  posterior  commissure  and  that  of  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle. 

The  Corpora  quadrigemina. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  (Figs.  624,  637,  648  to  650,  660,  and  661),  which  form  the  dorsal 
I)ortion  of  the  mesenccj)halon,  are  white  on  their  superior  surfaces  and  lie  below  the  splenium  of 
the  corpus  callosum  and  the  pulvinares  of  the  thalami,  and  form  a  plate,  the  lamina  quadrigemina, 
upon  whose  anterior  portion  the  j)incal  bcxly  rests.  This  lamina,  as  its  name  implies,  is  divided 
by  a  cruciform  fissure  into  four  eminences,  of  which  the  anterior  larger  but  flatter  pair  is  known  as 
the  superior,  and  the  posterior  smaller  one  as  the  inferior  colliculus;  the  width  of  both  colliculi  is 
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about  the  same,  but  the  anterior  ones  are  longer  than  the  posterior.  From  the  fissure  between 
the  posterior  pair  the  jremdum  oj  lite  anterior  medullary  velum  has  its  origin,  but  at  its  anterior 
edge  the  lamina  becomes  very  thin  and  without  any  sliarp  line  of  demnrcation  passes  over  into 
the  posterior  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  brachia  quadrigemina  (Figs.  650,  660,  and  661)  extend  from  the  coUiculi  to  the  region 
of  the  mctathalamus  and  also  to  the  thalamus.  From  each  of  the  superior  collicuU,  the 
superior  brachium  quadrtgeminum  passes  laterally  and  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  thala- 
mus close  to  the  medial  geniculate  body,  while  the  more  distinct  and  larger  inferior  brachium 
passes  from  the  inferior  collicuius  along  the  lateral  border  of  the  superior  colliculus  toward  the 
lateral  geniculate  body  and  ix)sterior  end  of  the  thalamus,  where  it  also  is  gradually  lost  in  the 
substance  of  the  thalamus. 

The  cerebral  peduncles  (Figs.  630,  642,  647  to  650,  and  661),  which  form  the  ventral  surface 
of  tlie  mesencephalon,  are  two  diverging  broad  white  bands  lying  almost  concealed  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  having  an  almost  semicylindrical  shajie.  They  diverge  at  their  exit  from  the 
anterior  border  of  the  pons,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  transverse  fissure,  and  course 
anteriorly,  laterally,  and  sui>eriorly  into  the  substance  of  the  prosencephalon,  thus  forming  the 
connection  between  cerebrum  and  brain  stem.  The  optic  tract  passes  below  the  anterior  porticHi 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  the  hippocampal  gyrus  with  its  uncus  covers  it  when  the  base  of 
the  brain  is  viewed  from  the  side. 

The  medial  boundary  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  i.  e.,  its  line  of  separation  from  the  inter- 
peduncular fossa  (see  below),  is  formed  by  the  sulcus  oj  the  oculomotor  nerve,  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  medial  border  of  the  peduncle.  From  it  the  roots  of  the  third  or  oculomotor  ner\'e  emerge. 
Laterally  the  peduncle  is  separated  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  mesencephalon  by  the  lateral 
mesenceplmlic  sulcus.*  The  white  surface  of  the  peduncle  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  brain  is; 
distinctly  furrowed  longitudinally. 

In  the  angle  between  the  two  cerebral  pedimclcs,  which  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  corpora' 
mammillaria,  the  inferior  surface  of  the  mesencephalon  shows  a  deep  triangular  groove,  the  inter' 
peduncular  jossa  (fossa  of  Tarini).  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the  posterior  perforated  substance,  which 
is  gray  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  but  internally  is  largely  composed  of  nerve  fibers  and  thus  is  a 
whitish  plate;  it  derives  its  name  from  being  penetrated  by  numerous  blood-vessels  passing  into. 
the  base  of  ihe  brain.  It  extends  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons  to  the  corpora  mammillaria, 
unites  both  petluncles,  and  by  its  upper  anterior  surface  forms  a  portion  of  ihe  floor  of  the  third 
ventricle.  It  deepens  toward  Ihe  corpora  mammillaria  to  form  the  anterior  recess,  and  toward 
the  pons  to  form  the  posterior  recess. 

The  lateral  surface  of  the  mesencephalon,  which  lies  between  the  lateral  border  of  the  lamina 
quadrigemina  and  the  lateral  mesencephalic  sulcus,  is  formed  in  its  upper  portion  of  Ihe  brachia 
quadrigemina,  and  a  Utile  lower  the  tegmentum  of  the  peduncle  borders  on  this  surfate, 

In  contrast  to  the  cerebrum,  where,  except  in  a  few  places  (parts  of  the  thalamus,  hippo- 
campus), one  finds  a  quite  regular  distribution  of  the  gray  and  white  substances,  the  mesen- 
cephalon and  also  the  whole  brain  stem  shows  a  much  more  complicated  arrangement,  different 

*  These  two  sulci  tnund  only  ihe  fool  ot  the  pcdunrle.  which  is  all  that  is  visible  at 
lejmental  portion  of  ihc  peduncle  lies  above  the  lateral  suliua. 
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cross-sections  of  it  showing  a  very  varying  distribution  of  ihe  fiber  tracts  and  gray  nuclei,  a  con- 
dition depending  largely  upon  the  occurrence  in  these  portions  of  the  brain  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
various  cranial  nerves  on  the  one  hand,*  and  on  the  other  the  paths  which  pass  from  the  spinal 
cord  lo  the  brain  and  vice  versa,  to  which  still  other  gray  nuclei  and  shorter  paths  are  added 
(for  instance,  from  the  cerebellum).  The  relation  of  these  parts  can  be  best  studied  in  cross- 
sections  of  the  mesencephalon. 

In  such  scclions  (Figs.  651  and  652)  one  sees  dorsal  to  the  cerebral  aqueduct  a  section  of 
the  lamina  quadrigemina,  ventraUy  a  section  of  the  cerebral  peduncles  united,  in  the  region  of 
the  tegmentum,  above  the  interpeduncular  fossa.  The  lamina  shows  white  substance-  on  its 
surface,  the  stratum  zonule,  but  below  this  hes  gray  substance,  which,  in  the  region  of  the  superior 
coUicuIi,  is  distributed  rather  diffusely,  forming  the  gray  stratum  aj  llie  superior  colliculus,  while 
in  the  posterior  colliculi  it  forms  a  more  circumscribed  nucleus,  the  nucleus  oj  the  injerittr  coUictdus. 
Below  the  gray  layer  there  is  a  mass  of  while  libers  which  separates  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
from  the  central  gray  stratum  of  the  cerebral  aqueduct,  this  is  the  deep  while  stratum. 

Much  more  complicated  in  structure  is  the  larger  portion  of  the  mesencephalon,  which 
lies  below  Ihe  cerebral  arjueduct  in  the  region  of  the  cerebral  peduncles.  Here  in  the  fresh 
brain  a  dark  gray  substance,  almost  semilunar  in  shape,  the  substantia  nigra,  can  be  seen.  Il 
separates  t  the  base  of  the  peduncle  from  the  tegmentum,  its  concavity  facing  the  latter.  The 
base  oj  the  peduncle,  lying  below  this  mass,  consists  exclusively  of  medullaled  nerve  fibers  and 
is,  therefore,  of  a  pure  white  color  and  is  semilunar  in  form  in  cross-sections.  The  masses  of 
fibers  form  bundles,  from  which  the  furrows  on  the  surface  of  the  peduncle  have  their  origin. 

The  tegmentum  is  the  upjier  portion  of  the  peduncle  and  lies  above  the  substantia  nigra. 
Superiorly  it  passes  over  without  demarcation  into  the  hypothalamic  region  and,  below  the  aque- 
duct, the  tegmenta  of  opposite  sides  arc  united.  In  this  region  the  fiber  tracts  lying  the  furthest 
medially  cross,  forming  the  decussation  of  the  tegmenta.  The  tegmentum  itself  consists  of  longitu- 
dinal, stronger  and  weaker  fiber  tracts,  between  which  separate  gray  nuclei  are  situated.  The 
largest  of  the  latter  is  the  red  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum,  lying  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  pair 
of  corpora  quadrigemina;  il  is  circular  in  cross-section,  is  of  a  reddish  color  in  the  fresh  brain, 
and  lies  close  lo  the  median  plane,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  medial  half  of  the  tegmentum.  In  addition 
lo  smaller  nuclei,  those  of  the  trochlear  and  oculomotor  nerves  mentioned  above  and  lying  in 
the  ventral  portion  of  the  central  gray  stratum,  belong  to  the  tegmentum.  The  root  fibers  of  Ihe 
latter  partly  traverse  the  substance  of  the  red  nucleus  and  have  their  exit  at  the  sulcus  of  the 
oculomotor  nerve,  Later.-.l  to  these  nuclei  is  the  reticular  jormalion,  a  mixture  of  small  groups 
of  ganglion  cells  and  nerve  fibers. 

The  fiber  tracts  of  the  tcijm'Lntum  originate  largely  in  the  brachia  conjunctiva  {Fig.  652), 
which  enter  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tegmentum.  Here,  behind  the  red  nucleus,  they  form 
the  decussation  0}  the  brachia  conjunctiva.  Furthermore,  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus 
(see  page  184)  appears  as  a  special  path  in  the  white  substance  of  the  legmentum.  just  below  the 
central  gray  stratum  (between  it  and  the  red  nucleus)  and  close  to  the  median  line;  it  courses  up 

•  With  the  exception  of  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves,  which  differ  in  their  relation  from  the  other  cerebral  nerves. 
t  The  substantia  rugra,  accordingly,  extends  between  the  sulcus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  and  the  lateral  sulcus 
of  the  mesencephalon. 
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Fig.  651. — A  cross-section  of  the  mid-brain  in  the  region  of  the  superior  colliculus.     (Enlarged  4  times.] 
Fig.  652. — A  cross-section  of  the  mid-brain  in  the  region  of  the  inferior  colliculus.     (Enlarged  4  times.) 

The  somewhat  obliquely  directed  section  in  Fig.  65  2  has  also  included  a  portion  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  pons 
The  specimens  have  been  prepared  with  Weigert's  stain  for  the  medullary  sheaths.  White  matter  (nerve  fibers),  dark  ; 
gray  matter,  clear. 


from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  region  of  the  hypothalamus,  where  it  comes  into  relation  with 
its  nucleus  mentioned  above  (page  159).  The  lemniscus  also  comes  into  consideration  (see  page 
173).  It  lies  lateral  to  the  red  nucleus  and  the  decussation  of  the  brachia  conjunctiva  and  consists 
of  the  lateral  lemniscus,  a  path  of  auditory  fibers  running  to  the  geniculate  body,  and  the  medial 
lemniscus,  going  to  the  thalamus.  The  descending  root  0}  the  trigeminus,  which  is  connected 
with  the  nucleus  mentioned  above,  can  also  be  recognized  as  a  special  path  in  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  tegmentum,  lateral  to  the  central  gray  stratum. 

A  small  ganglion,  known  as  the  interpeduncular  ganglion,  lies  on  the  floor  of  the  similarly 
named  fossa  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  posterior  perforated  substance.     ^ 

The  Rhombencephalon, 
the  rhombencephalic  isthmus 

The  rhombencephalic  isthmus  (Figs.  648,  650,  660,  and  661)  is  that  portion  of  the  rhomben- 
cephalon which  forms  the  connection  with  the  mesencephalon.  It  includes  the  brachia  conjunctiva, 
the  trigone  of  the  lemniscus,  and  the  anterior  medullary  velum.  These  parts  form  the  dorsal  and 
lateral  portions  of  the  isthmus,  its  ventral  portion  is  formcxl  by  the  most  anterior  portion  of  the 
floor  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa  (see  page  170),  and  its  cavity  is  the  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
which  follows  immc^liatcly  upon  the  cerebral  aqueduct. 

The  brachium  conjunctivum  (Figs.  650,  652,  655  to  659,  and  660  to  661)  (of  the  cerebellum) 
unites  on  cither  side  the  cerebellum  and  mesencephalon,  whence  it  has  been  s|)oken  of  as  the 
cerebellar  crus  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  to  the  cerebrum.  Each  is  an  oval  bundle,  and 
the  two  diverge  backward  and  downward  toward  the  cerebellum  almost  touching  one  another  at 
their  anterior  ends,  where  they  sink  beneath  the  inferior  colliculi  into  the  tegmentum  of  the 
cerebral  jjcduncle,  while  posteriorly  they  enter  the  cerebellum  through  the  transverse  cerebellar 
fissure.  Here  the  brachia  come  in  close  contact  with  the  brachia  ])ontis  *  and  form  by  their 
inferior  anterior  surfaces  a  part  of  the  r(X)f  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Between  the  two  brachia  conjunctiva  a  thin  white  lamina,  the  anterior  mcdidlary  velum, 
is  stretched.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  consists  of  nerve  fibers,  among  others,  of  the  fibers  of  the 
trochlear  nerve,  which  decussate  in  it,  and  below  and  posteriorly  it  i)asses  over  into  the  mt^uUar}- 
mass  of  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum  (see  i)age  165).  Its  ventral  (anterior,  inferior)  surface, 
together  with  the  brachia  conjunctiva,  bounds  the  anterior  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  above,  its 
dorsal  surface  is  largely  fused  with  the  lingula  of  the  vermis  which  lies  \i\yon  it,  and  anteriorly 
a  narrow  gray  strip,  known  as  the  jrenulum  0}  the  anterior  medidlary  velum  (valve  of  Vieussens), 

*  In  the  gr<K)ve  Vn'tweon  the  brarhium  conjuncthoim  and  the  brachium  j>ontis,  whic  h  appears  as  a  sort  of  extension 
of  the  lateral  mescnccphalir  sulcus,  some  distinct  filler  tracts  often  make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  and  are  knowr 
as  lateral  fila  of  the  pons.     They  pass  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  pons. 
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on  either  side  of  which  the  trochlear  ner^'e  has  its  origin,  is  continued  forward  to  the  quadrigeminal 
plate. 

On  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rhombcncephalic  isthmus  is  a  triangular  area,  the  trigone  of 
the  lemniscus  {¥\g.  661),  bounded  laterally  by  the  lateral  mesencephalic  sulcus,  which  separates 
It  from  the  cerebral  peduncle,  mc*dially  by  the  lateral  border  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  brachium 
conjunctivum,  and  anteriorly  by  the  inferior  quadrigeminal  brachium.  It  contains  the  lemniscus 
(see  page  173),  which  is  superficial  in  this  part  of  its  course  and  enters  the  mesencephalic  teg- 
mentum lateral  to  the  brachum  conjunctivum.  It  is  distinguishable  from  the  pure  white  bra- 
chium by  its  somewhat  grayish  color. 

THE  METENCEPHALON, 
The  cerebellum. 

The  cerebellum  (Figs.  623,  624,  647,  648,  and  653  to  658)  is  a  specially  marked  portion  of 
the  whole  brain,  not  only  on  account  of  the  form  of  its  surface  but  also  because  of  its  internal 
structure  and  comparatively  isolated  position.  According  to  its  development  it  belongs  to  the 
rhombencephalon  and  it  consists  of  two  JtemisphereSy  the  main  lateral  divisions,  united  by  a 
median  unpaired  mass,  the  vermis. 

The  shape  of  the  whole  cerebellum  is  that  of  a  transverse  ellipsoid.  Since  it  is  united  to  the 
brain  stem  alone,  and  to  this  only  by  the  three  cerebellar  peduncles  (the  brachia  conjunctiva, 
brachia  pontis,  and  the  restiform  bodies),  its  surfaces  are  everywhere  free  and  for  the  most  part 
convex.  One  main  surface  looks  upward  and  at  the  same  time  backward  and  is  moderately 
convex,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vermis,  w-hich  here  passes  over  into  the  hemisphere  without 
any  line  of  demarcation,  is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  surface,  resembling  the  ridge  of 
a  low  roof.  This  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  by  the  tentorium  ccrebcUi  (see  page  189).  The  most  anterior  end  of  the  vermis 
extends  almost  to  the  splcnium  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  to  the  lamina  quadrigemina. 

The  second  main  surface  of  the  cerebellum  looks  dow^nw^ard  and  is  largely  visible  on  the 
uninjured  base  of  the  brain  (see  page  132);  it  rests  upon  the  floor  of  the  posterior  cranial  fossa. 
The  hemispheres  are  more  convex  on  this  surface  than  on  the  upper  one,  and  below  the  inferior 
vermis,  which  is  sharply  defined,  there  is  a  broad  shallow  invagination,  the  vallecula  of  the  cere- 
bellum, in  which  the  medulla  oblongata  rests. 

The  two  main  surfaces  of  the  cerebellum  unite  laterally  and  posteriorly  in  strongly  convex, 
rounded  borders.  Anteriorly  and  posteriorly  these  borders  present  concavities,  known  as  anterior 
and  jx)stcrior  notches;  the  latter  passes  over  into  the  vallecula  of  the  cerebellum.  Since  the 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  hemis])heres  meet  posteriorly  and  laterally  in  a  rounded-off  acute 
angle,  a  posterior  surface  of  the  cerebellum  cannot  be  distinguished.  An  anterior  can  be  recog- 
nized, however,  in  whose  middle  portion  the  cerebellum  is  united  with  the  brain  stem,  while  its 
lateral  portions  are  freely  exposed  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  more  median  portion  is  trans- 
versely depressed  between  the  cerebellar  peduncles  of  either  side  and  the  anterior  portion 
(nodule)  of  the  inferior  vermis,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  vallecula.  This  depression  is  known 
as  the  irartsi'erse  cerebellar  fissure  and  its  inferior  boundary  is,  in  addition  to  the  nodule  of  the 
vermis,  the  posterior  medullary  velum  (see  below). 
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Fig.  653. — The  cerebellum  viewed  from  above  and  behind. 

Fig.  654. — The  cerebellum  viewed  from  below. 

Fig.  655. — The  anterior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum  (divided  from  the  brain-stem). 

Fig.  656. — The  inferior  aspect  of  the  cerebellum. 

All  of  the  brain-stem  except  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pons  has  been  removed  by  a  curved  incision  passing  through 
the  pons.     The  tonsils  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  bivcntral  lobe  have  been  removed  to  show  the  nidus  avis. 


The  surface  of  the  cerebellum  is  formed  of  gray  substance  which  is  divided  off  into  separate 
small  convolutions  by  the  cerebellar  sulci,  which  are  more  or  less  deeply  penetrating,  narrow,  and 
generally  parallel  furrows.  The  surface  of  these  cerebellar  gyri  is  covered  by  the  cerebellar  cortical 
substance^  which  differs  from  that  of  the  cerebrum  in  its  microscopic  structure.*  The  sulci  and, 
accordingly,  also  the  gjTi  have  almost  without  exception  a  horizontal  or  at  the  most  a  slightly 
oblique  course,  and  deeper  sulci  separate  several  small  groups  of  gyri,  called  cerebellar  lobules. 
The  various  lobules,  which  differ  greatly  in  size,  and  the  gyri  also  have  as  their  central  substance 
delicate  medullary  lamina:  (see  page  165).  Gyri  as  well  as  sulci  and  even  lobes  pass  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  hemisphere  to  the  vermis,  especially  on  the  superior  surface,  nevertheless  the 
lobules  of  the  hemispheres  have  different  names  and  also  a  different  form  from  those  of  the  vermis. 

The  Cerebellar  Hemisphere. — Each  cerebellar  hemisphere  (Figs.  653  to  658)  is  divided 
into  a  superior  and  inferior  surface  by  the  horizontal  sulcus,  which  runs  horizontally  along  the 
rounded  lateral  border.  Larger  sulci  divide  the  superior  surface  into  four  lobules,  which  from 
before  backward  are: 

1.  The  innculum  oj  the  lingula  (Fig.  655),  consisting  only  of  a  few  flat  convolutions,  which 
are  the  lateral  prolongations  of  the  lingula  of  the  vermis,  resting  upon  the  anterior  medullary 
velum,  and  extending  toward  the  ix>sterior  portion  of  the  brachium  ix)ntis. 

2.  The  ala  oj  the  central  lobule  (Fig.  653),  also  consisting  of  but  few  g^'ri,  which  prolong  the 
central  lobe  of  the  vermis  laterally  and  lie  along  the  anterior  cerebellar  notch. 

3.  The  quadrangular  lobide  (Fig.  653),  forming  the  main  j)ortion  of  the  superior  surface 
of  the  hemisphere,  and,  since  it  corresponds  to  the  culmen  and  declive  of  the  monticulus  of  the 
vermis,  being  divided  by  a  deej)  fissure  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  j)art. 

4.  The  superior  semilunar  lobule  (Fig.  653),  which  is  a  semilunar  lobule  jx)inted  at  the  end, 
with  a  lateral  side  and  a  medial  narrow  one,  and  which  is  separated  from  tlie  lower  horizontal 
lobule  bv  a  similarlv  named  sulcus. 

The  inferior  cerebellar  surface  is  also  divided  into  four  lobules,  which  follow  the  other  series 
in  this  manner: 

1.  The  inferior  semilunar  lobule  (Fig.  654),  lying  below  the  horizontal  sulcus  and  in  contrast 
to  the  superior  semilunar  lobule,  having  a  broad  medial  and  narrow  lateral  border.  It  corre- 
sj)onds  to  the  tulxTcle  of  the  vermis  and  in  its  lateral  portion  has  very  narrow  gyri. 

2.  The  lohus  hiventcr  (Figs.  654  and  656)  is  much  narrower  on  its  mesial  than  on  its  lateral 
side,  and  consecjuently  its  gyri  are  only  a})f)roximately  j)arallel  and  laterally  have  no  longer  a 
horizontal  direction.  A  deey)  curved  sulcus  divides  it  into  a  lateral  and  a  medial  jx)rtion.  This 
lobe,  which  corres})onds  to  the  pyramid  of  the  vermis,  is  always  distinctly  sej)arated  from  the  two 
neighboring  ones. 

*  Sec  the  Sol)otta-IIulH?r  Histolof^\\  I^chmann's  Medical  Jland-Atlascs^  \o\.  XXVI. 
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3.  The  tonsil  (Figs.  654  and  656)  is  an  almost  oval,  very  prominent  lobule,  which  lies 
between  the  preceding  one  and  the  vallecula.  Its  fissures  and  convolutions  are  the  only  ones 
of  the  cerebellum  which  run  almost  vertically.     It  corresponds  to  the  uvula  of  the  vermis. 

4.  The  flocculus'^  (Figs.  654  to  656)  is  a  small  peculiar  stalked  lobe  which  lies  at  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  brachium  pontis  in  front  of  the  lobus  biventer,  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
horizontal  sulcus  which  separates  this  from  the  quadrangular  lobule.  It  consists  of  only  a  few 
gyri,  separated  by  notched  sulci,  and  is  connected  with  its  corresponding  lobule  in  the  vermis, 
the  nodule,  only  indirectly  by  means  of  a  medullary  band,  the  peduncle  oj  the  flocculus,  which 
posteriorly  passes  over  into  a  thin  lamina,  the  posterior  medullary  velum.  This,  with  the  peduncles 
of  the  flocculus,  lies  behind  the  brachium  jxjntis  and  restiform  body,  between  these  and  the 
anterior  border  of  the  tonsil.  It  bounds  a  groove-like  depression  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  in  which  the  tonsilla  rests  and  which  is  called  the  nidus  avis,^ 

The  interior  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig.  658)  consists  of  a  white  medullary  mass,  the  medullary 
body,  which  is  most  compact  in  the  center  of  the  hemisphere  and  penetrates  in  the  form  of  the 
various  branched  medullary  lamina)  into  the  lobules  and  the  individual  gyri.  In  this  manner 
a  structure,  called  the  arbor  vita*,  is  formed,  which  is  shown  by  a  cross-section  at  right  angles  to 
the  convolutions,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  median  plane.  The  medullar}-  mass  of  the 
hemisphere  contains  a  number  of  gray  nuclei  or  ganglia,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
dentate  nucleus  (Figs.  657  and  658).  It  is  a  much-folded  thin  plate  of  gray  substance  which  is 
interrupted  medially  by  the  medullar}''  mass.  The  place  of  interruption  is  known  as  the  hilus, 
and  a  layer  of  ncr\'e  fibers  which  surround  the  gray  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  the  capsule. 
Its  greatest  length  is  in  the  direction  of  the  prolongation  of  the  brachia  conjunctiva. 

In  close  relation  with  the  dentate  nucleus  are  the  remaining  smaller  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum 
(Fig.  658),  which  also  lie  in  the  medullar)'  mass,  but  extend  partly  into  the  region  of  the  vermis. 

Immediately  medial  to  the  dentate  nucleus  is  the  elongated  emboli jorm  nucleus;  on  the 
medial  surface  of  this  is  the  nucleus  globosus,  consisting  of  two  or  three  parts;  while  the  nucleus 
jastigii  is  in  the  upj)cr  portion  of  tlie  medullary  body  of  the  vermis  close  to  the  median  plane 
and  just  above  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  three  cerebellar  peduncles  radiate  from  the  medullar}'  mass  of  the  cerebellum;  they 
contain  the  fiber  tracts  and  connect  tlie  cerebellum  with  the  brain  stem.  The  largest  of  the 
three  is  the  middle  one,  the  b'achium  oj  the  pons  (Figs.  650,  655,  660,  and  668).  To  it  there 
is  adck'd  from  below  tlie  rcstijorm  body,  which  comes  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  while  the 
flat  brachium  conjunclivum  lies  superiorly  and  medially.  All  three  enter  the  cerebellum  through 
thj  transverse  cerebellar  fissure. 

The  Vermis. — The  vermis  CFij^js.  648  and  653  to  656)  is  the  narrow  middle  connection 
between  the  two  cerebellar  hemis[)heres.  The  i)ortion  of  it  which  forms  part  of  the  superior 
cerebellar  surface  ])r()je(1s  above  the  level  of  the  hemisy)hiTes  and  is  called  the  superior  vermis, 
while  the  lower  j^ortion,  which  lies  in  the  vallecida  formini^  the  floor  of  that  groove,  is  the  inferior 
vermis,  and  is  much  more  distinctly  se[)arated  from  the  hemisi)heres  than  the  superior  vermis, 
from  whi(  h  it  is  separated  by  the  transverse  cerebellar  fissure.     In  the  region  of  the  posterior 

*  In  :i(lclition  to  thr  .irui;il  flof  rulus,  st-rondary  florruli  s^nnHimcs  occur  along  the  l)ordcr  of  the  brachium  pontis. 
t  The  nidus  avis  docs  not  aj)pc'ar  until  the  tonsilla  is  removed,  and  is,  therefore,  an  arlifi<ial  product. 
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Fig.  657. — The  boundaries  of  the  fourth  ventricle  exposed  by  a  partial  removal  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  vermis  of  the  cerebellum,  excepting  the  lingula  and  the  nodule,  has  been  cut  away,  and  the  posterior  hal\ 
of  the  hemispheres  removed  by  an  almost  vertical  section.  The  tonsil  and  the  biventral  lobe  have  also  been  remov 
from  the  left  hemisphere  to  expose  the  posterior  medullary  velum. 

Fig.  658. — ^A  cross-section  of  the  cerebellum  in  the  direction  of  the  brachia  conjunctiva. 


cerebellar  notch,  however,  it  passes  over  gradually  into  the  superior  vermis,  so  that  the  surface  ( 
the  whole  vermis  represents  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle  and  is  marked  with  distinct  transver 
fissures. 

Like  the  hemisphere,  the  vermis  is  divided  into  eight  subdivisions,  there  being  four  lobul 
in  the  superior  and  four  in  the  inferior  vermis.  Those  of  the  superior  vermis  are:  i.  Tl 
lingula  (Fig.  655),  the  smallest  lobule,  consisting  of  four  to  five  narrow,  flat  gyri  which  1 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  anterior  medullary  velum.  It  corresponds  to  the  vinculum  i 
the  lingula  on  the  hemispheres. 

2.  The  central  lobule  (Fig.  658)  is  also  small,  although  it  is  larger  than  the  lingula  and  hi 
in  its  interior  a  medullary  lamina  covered!  with  gray  cortex  on  both  sides.  It  is  situated  in  tl 
anterior  cerebellar  sulcus  behind  the  corjx)ra  (juadrigemina,  covers  in  the  lingula,  and  pass< 
over  into  the  ala  of  the  central  lobule  of  the  hemisphere. 

3.  The  nwnticulus  (Fig.  653),  the  largest  portion  of  the  superior  vermis  and,  in  fact,  of  th 
whole  vermis,  forms  the  ridge-like  projection  of  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum  and  is  steepi 
inclined  forward  toward  the  central  lobe,  but  a  little  less  so  posteriorly  toward  the  folium  o 
the  vermis.  Its  anterior  iX)rtion,  which  is  the  most  prominent,  is  called  the  culmen,  and  its  pos 
terior  portion  the  decliv:.     It  corresix)nds  to  the  quadrangular  lobe  of  the  hemisphere. 

4.  The  jolium  (Figs.  653  and  654)  is  situated  in  the  j)osterior  cerebellar  sulcus  and  is  a  lo^ 
fold,  divided  into  but  few  convolutions,  which  unites  the  superior  semilunar  lobules. 

The  inferior  vermis  is  divided  into: 

1.  The  tuber  (Fig.  654),  which  also  lies  ])artly  in  the  region  of  the  ix)sterior  cerebelk 
sulcus  and  unites  the  inferior  semilunar  lobules  of  the  hemisphere. 

2.  The  pyramid  (Fig.  656)  is  much  broader  at  its  posterior  than  at  its  anterior  end  an 
thus  o])tains  its  name.     It  corresponds  to  tlic  lobus  biventer  of  the  hemisphere. 

3.  The  uvula  (Figs.  655  and  656)  is  elongated  and  lies  l)etween  the  two  tonsils  of  tl 
hemispheres. 

4.  The  nodule  (Figs.  655  and  656)  is  the  most  anterior  lo])ule  of  the  vermis,  bordcrir 
directly  upon  ihe  transverse  cerebral  fissure.  It  is  round  and  corresponds  to  the  flocculus,  wit 
which  it  is  connected  l)y  the  [)eduncle  of  the  tlocruhis. 

The  l()l)ules  of  the  vermis  and  the  hemisj)here  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  foUowir 
manner: 
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The  medullary  bcxly  of  the  vermis  (Figs.  624  and  648)  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  passes  over  into  the  anterior  medullary  velum,  upon  which  the  lingula  of  the 
vermis  lies,  without  any  line  of  demarcation.  The  medullary  laminae  which  it  sends  out  are  also 
much  more  delicate  than  those  of  the  hemisphere,  so  that  upon  median  cross-section  of  the  vermis 
one  gets  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  arbor  vitce  oj  the  vermis.  The  medullary  body  of  the  vermis 
with  the  anterior  medullary  velum  forms  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (see  page  171). 

The  pons. 

The  pons  (Figs.  623,  624,  642,  647,  648,  and  661)  is  a  broad  white  mass,  lying  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  separated  ulteriorly  from  the  cerebral  peduncles  by  a  distinct  groove  and 
posteriorly  also  from  the  medulla  oblongata.  Laterally  it  is  connected  to  the  cerebellum  by 
the  brachia  pontis  and  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  cerebral  peduncles  and 
the  medulla  oblongata.  Its  surface,  which  forms  part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  is  decidedly  convex 
in  the  transverse  direction,  but  in  the  middle  line  has  a  shallow  anteroposterior  groove  called 
the  basilar  sulcus,  which  lodges  the  basilar  artery. 

In  shape  the  ventral  surface  is  quadrangular  and  it  is  marked  by  distinct  transverse  lines  and 
fissures  corresponding  to  the  course  of  the  superficial  pons  fibers.  An  oblique  fiber  tract  which 
runs  from  an  anterior  medial  to  a  posterior  lateral  direction  toward  the  brachium  pontis,  is  usually 
quite  distinct  and  is  known  as  the  oblique  fasciculus  This  surface  lies  upon  the  clivus  of  the 
posterior  cranial  fossa. 

The  jx)ns  is  connected  with  the  cerebellum  on  either  side  by  the  large  brachia  pontis,  while 
its  dorsal  surface  forms  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  really  represents  the  intermediate 
portion  of  the  rhomlx)idal  fossa  (see  below).  This  dorsal  surface  is  gray,  while  the  ventral  and 
lateral  surfaces  are  white.  The  portion  of  the  pons  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  rhom- 
boidal  fossa  is  knowTi  as  the  dorsal  portion  and  diflfers  considerably  in  its  entire  structure  (see 
page  175)  from  the  ventral  or  basilar  portion. 

The  brachium  pontis  is  a  thick,  round  mass  of  fibers  which  passes  from  the  lateral  part  of  the 
pons  and,  thinning  a  little  at  first  and  then  thickening  :  gain,  enters  the  medullary  mass  of  the  cere- 
bellar hemisi)hcre  near  the  brachium  conjunctivum.  From  its  base  the  largest  of  all  the  cranial 
nen-es,  the  trigeminuSy  has  its  origin  just  in  front  of  the  oblique  fasciculus.  Where  it  enters  the 
cerebellum  it  is  covered  by  the  lolniles  of  the  latter  above,  behind  by  the  quadrangular  lobe, 
and  below  by  the  lobus  l)ivcnter,  and  especially  by  the  flocculus.  Between  its  posterior  border 
and  the  anterior  end  of  the  olive  (sec  below)  the  acoustic  and  facial  nen-es  have  their  exit. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata.   (Myelencephalon.) 

The  medulla  oblongata  (Figs.  623,  624,  642,  647,  650,  660,  and  661),  the  direct  prolongation 
of  the  spinal  cord,  has  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  somewhat  enlarged  at  its  anterior  end.  At  its 
lower  end  it  becomes  directly  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord,  while  its  upper  end  passes  into 
the  pons,  from  which  it  is  separated  on  the  ventral  surface  by  the  groove  mentioned  above. 

So  far  as  its  external  form  is  concerned,  the  medulla  oblongata  greatly  resembles  the  spinal 
cord,  especially  on  its  ventral  surface  and  in  its  lower  half.     The  anterior  median  fissure  of  the 

*  For  the  lateral  fila  of  the  pons,  see  page  162. 
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Fig.  660. — The  quadrigeminal  lamina  and  the  rhomboid  fossa  as  viewed  from  behind. 

The  cerebellum  and  the  ]jiiieB]  body  have  been  removed;  the  jiosterior  extremity  of  the  thalamus  may  be  seen. 

Fig.  661. — The  name  preparation  viewed  from  the  left  and  somewhat  from  behind. 


cord  is  prolonged  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  medulla  and  forms  at  its  upper  bh'nd  end, 
together  with  Ihe  transverse  groove  between  the  medulla  and  pons,  a  depression  known  as  the 
joramen  cecum.  At  the  boundary  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla  the  longitudinal 
fissure  is  interrupted  by  ihe  crossing  of  the  jivramidal  tract  of  the  cord,  this  bundle  passing  from 
the  lateral  funiculus  of  one  side  obliquely  through  the  longitudinal  fissure  to  the  anterior  funiculus 


of  1I1C  (iihir  >iik-.  'rhis  iTo>>ing  U  lernini  llie  pyruiiiUnl  (/iriissalioii*  and  the  anterior  fimieuli 
of  ihi.'  meiiutla,  mnv  conlaining  all  ihe  pyramidal  fibers  and  lying  a>  conlinualions  of  the  anterior 
funiculi  t  of  the  s])iiuil  roRl,ne\l  10  the  median  fissure,  are  called  llie  Ijyriiiiiiits.     Laterally  these 
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are  bounded  by  the  prolongations  of  the  anterior  lateral  sulci  of  the  cord,  from  which,  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  medulla,  the  twelfth  or  hypoglossal  nerves  have  their  origin  by  a  number  of  root 
fibers,  while  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  medulla  the  root  fibers  of  the  first  cervical  nerves  emerge.* 

In  the  prolongation  of  the  lateral  funiculi  of  the  cord  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla 
there  is  near  the  pyramid  and  separated  from  it  by  the  anterior  lateral  sulcus  an  elongated  ellip- 
tical prominence,  the  olive,  which  is  of  a  white  color,  as  is,  indeed,  the  whole  ventral  surface  of 
the  medulla  Oblongata.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  lateral  funiculus,  however,  passes  lateral 
to  the  olive  and  ascends  toward  the  pons,  and  there  are,  even  externally,  evidences  of  extensive 
changes  in  this  lateral  funiculus  compared  with  that  of  the  cord,  the  remains  of  the  enlarged 
posterior  horn  of  the  cord,  for  instance,  coming  to  lie  just  below  the  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
fasciculus  and  forming  the  tuberculum  cinereum.  The  root  fibers  of  the  eleventh  or  accessory 
nerve  have  their  exit  from  the  lateral  funiculus  along  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  in  its  upper  part,  lateral  to  the  olive,  the  fibers  of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves  make 
their  appearance,  and  at  the  upper  border  of  the  olive  may  be  seen  those  of  the  facial  and  acoustic 
fierves. 

Just  as  the  anterior  funiculi  of  the  cord  pass  insensibly  into  those  of  the  medulla,  so  also  is 
it  with  the  posterior  funiculi.  Each  of  these  presents  two  very  differently  shaped  portions.  In  its 
lower  portion  each  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  cord,  but  its  upper  portion  forms  a  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  inferior  portion  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa.  Consequently,  the 
posterior  median  sulcus  of  the  cord  is  not  continued  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla, 
but  only  through  its  lower  half,  its  upper  being  cut  off  by  a  transverse  triangular  medullary 
fold,  the  obex.  The  posterior  intermediate  sulcus,  which  is  quite  distinct  in  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  cord,  passes  up  a  little  higher,  and  the  fasciculus  gracilis,  lying  between  it  and  the  posterior 
median  sulcus,  forms  at  its  end  a  club-shaped  swelling,  the  clava.  The  lateral  portion  of  the 
posterior  funiculus  behaves  similarly  at  its  passage  into  the  medulla,  the  fasciculus  cuneatus 
forming  somewhat  lateral  to  and  alx)ve  the  clava  the  tuberculum  cuneatum,  which  is  sep)arated 
from  the  tuberculum  cinereum  (mentioned  above)  by  the  posterior  lateral  sulcus. 

Above  the  clava;  and  medial  to  the  cuneate  tubercles  is  the  inferior  portion  of  the  rhom- 
boidal fossa  (see  page  170),  and  on  either  side  of  it  a  flattened  bundle  formed  from  portions  of  the 
posterior  funiculi  and  also  from  i)rolongations  of  the  lateral  funiculi  of  the  cord,  especially  of  the 
direct  cerebellar  fasciculus  fsec  page  116).  It  cun-es  upward  to  the  cerebellum,  lying  along 
the  posterior  inferior  border  of  the  brachium  pontis,  and  with  this  enters  the  transverse  cerebellar 
fissure;  it  is  known  as  the  rest i form  body. 

The  dorsal  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata  extends  in  the  floor  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa  to 
about  the  transverse  striic  (see  })elow),  but  in  this  region  there  is  no  sharp  line  between  medulla 
and  pons,  so  that  in  the  dcscrij)lion  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa  ^page  170)  both  portions  will  be 
considered  together.  Just  as  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  external  form  from  the  spinal  cord  to 
the  medulla  oblongata,  so  too  there  is  a  gradual  rearrangement  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  cord, 
both  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  being  concerned  in  the  change,  so  that  below,  even  in  its 
internal  structure,  the  medulla  oblongata  resembles  the  cord,  while  its  upper  part,  on  account  of 

*  Since  the  roots  of  these  nerves  aris<^  al>ove  the  pyramidal  decussation,  the  latter  cannot  be  considered  as  a  sharp 
boundary  Ix^tween  the  cerebrum  and  the  sj)inal  cord. 
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the  appearance  of  gray  nuclei  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  white  fiber  tracts,  presents  quite  a 
different  appearance.  The  more  minute  relations  of  the  parts  will  be  discussed  later  when  the 
structure  of  the  pons  is  considered. 

The  Fourth  Ventricle. — The  fourth  ventricle  (Figs.  624,  648,  650,  659,  and  660)  is  a  low 
flat  space,  which  conmiunicates  superiorly  with  the  cerebral  aqueduct,  and  inferiorly  directly 
with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  middle  and  widest  portion  of  the  cavity  belongs 
to  the  metencephalon,  while  the  upper  pointed  end  lies  in  the  region  of  the  rhombencephalic  isth- 
mus, and  the  lower  end,  also  pointed,  belongs  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  presents  for  examina- 
tion a  floor  formed  by  the  rhomboidal  jossa,  and  a  roof  known  as  the  legmen  0}  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  shape  of  this  flat  ventricle  corresponds  largely  to  the  rhomboidal  fossa,  presenting  at 
the  middle  of  its  length  its  greatest  width,  the  lateral  recess  0}  the  fourth  ventricle,  which  corresponds 
to  the  lateral  recess  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa  and  extends  along  the  peduncle  of  the  flocculus  to 
the  medial  and  posterior  border  of  the  flocculus,  and  is  connected  with  the  subarachnoid  space 
by  the  lateral  aperture  of  the  fourth  ventricky  which  latter  extends  along  the  root  fibers  of  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve.  Here  the  chorioid  plexus  of  the  fourth  ventricle  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  base  of  the  brain.  At  about  its  middle  the  ventricle  also  has  its  greatest  depth,  due  to 
an  out-pouching  directed  toward  the  medullary  body  of  the  vermis  and  known  as  the  fastigium 
(page  171). 

The  Rhomboidal  Fossa. — The  rhomboidal  fossa  (Figs.  660  and  661)  is  a  flat  rhomboidal 
groove-like  indentation,  which  is  seen  separating  the  cerebellum  from  the  brain  stem,  lying  upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  rhombencephalic  isthmus,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  form 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  upper  and  lower  extremities  of  the  fossa  are  acute  angles  and 
the  lateral  ones  are  obtuse,  so  that  its  greatest  width  is  at  its  middle.  The  upper  pointed  end 
communicates  with  the  cerebral  aqueduct,  while  the  lower  one  is  continued  as  a  pen-shaped 
figure,  the  calamus  scriptorius,  into  the  central  canal  of  the  cord.  Its  boundaries  in  the  region  of 
the  calamus  scriptorius  are  the  obex  (sec  page  169),  the  upper  ends  of  the  clavae,  and  laterally 
the  restiform  bodies,  and  in  its  upper  part  its  boundaries  are  the  brachia  conjunctiva.  Three 
portions  which  are  continuous  with  one  another  without  any  definite  lines  of  demarcation  may 
be  distinguished;  the  broadest  middle  portion  is  termed  the  intermediate  portwn,  the  upper,  the 
superior,  and  the  lower,  the  inferior  portion.  The  middle  part  presents  a  lateral  recess  between 
the  restiform  body,  which  cunes  uj)ward  toward  the  cerebellum,  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
brachium  pontis. 

Throughout  its  whole  length,  from  the  calamus  scriptorius  to  the  opening  into  the  cerebral 
aqucdud,  there  extends  the  posterior  median  fissure y  and  parallel  to  this  is  a  second  less  prominent 
(paired)  lateral  groove,  the  limiting  sulcus.'^  Together  with  the  median  fissure,  this  bounds 
an  elongated  eminence,  the  medial  eminence,  in  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  fossa,  while 
in  the  inferior  portion,  the  prolongation  of  this,  the  hypoglossal  trigone,  is  separated  by  the  limiting 
sulcus  from  the  rJa  cinerea  (see  below).  The  limiting  sulcus  forms  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  fossa  a  broad  depression,  the  superior  and  inferior  fovecp,  the  former  lying  above, 
and  the  latter  below  the  medullary  stricr  (acoustic).     These  appear  often  as  very  distinct  horizontal 

*  The  limiting  sui(  us,  like  the  lateral  mesencephalic  sulcus,  is  the  remains  of  the  embr)'onic  limiting  sulcus  which 
separates  the  ventral  and  dorsal  z-ones  of  the  medullary  canal. 
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white  stripes,  but  are  very  variable  in  their  development,  and  they  pass  across  the  greatest  breadth 
of  the  intermediate  part.  They  are  quite  narrow  where  ihey  emerge  from  the  median  fissure, 
but  diverge  as  Ihey  pass  over  the  media!  eminence  loward  the  lateral  recess,  where  they  are  lost; 
a  few  may  often  be  seen  to  pass  obliquely  upward  or  downward. 

Abo\'e  the  medullary  strite  the  medial  eminence  is  thickened  to  form  the  flat  locial  colliculus, 
which  lies  medial  to  the  sujrerior  fovea  and  is  formed  by  the  internal  genu  of  the  facial  nerve. 
The  lateral  part  of  the  fossa  crossed  by  the  medullary  striie  is  known  as  the  acoustic  area,  because 
in  this  situation  the  eighth  ncr\'e  has  its  origin  or  rather  termination.  Laterally,  in  the  region  of 
the  lateral  recess,  it  forms  the  acoustic  tubercle,  and  above  the  superior  fovea,  in  the  lateral  portion 
of  the  superior  part  of  the  fossa,  is  a  narrow,  elongated  band,  which  has  a  bluish  color  in  the 
fresh  brain,  and  is  termed  the  locus  cmruleus. 

In  the  inferior  portion  of  the  fossa,  adjoining  the  hypoglos.sal  trigone,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  hmiting  sulcus,  is  a  long  triangular  area,  the  ala  cinerea,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
medial  eminence  by  its  deeper  gray  color.  It  corresponds  to  the  vagoglossopharyngeal  nucleus 
and  extends  upward  to  Ihe  inferior  fovea. 

The  Tegmen  of  the  Fourth  Ventricle. — The  tegmen  oj  the  fourth  ventricle  (Figs.  648,  650, 
and  657)  is,  for  the  most  part,  purely  epithelial  in  character.  An  epiiliclial  chorioidal  lamina 
closes  off  the  ujiper  part  of  the  cavity  posteriorly  as  far  down  as  the  portion  which  belongs  lo 
the  rhombenccphaiic  isthmus.  Here  the  brachia  conjunctiva,  with  the  anterior  medullary  velum 
lying  between  them,  form  a  t>ortion  of  the  roof  of  the  cavity,  consisting  of  ner\-e  tissue,  but  below 
this  the  roof  is  made  up  of  the  tela  chorioidea,  which  resembles  the  similarly  named  structure 
of  the  third  ventricle.  It  is  a  double  fold  of  pia  mater,  which  dijjs  in  between  the  cerebellum 
and  fourth  'ventricle,  covering,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nodulus  and  uvula  of  the  cerebellimi,  and 
on  the  other,  serving  as  a  su]>porl  for  the  epithelial  chorioidal  lamina.  The  latter  jjrojects 
into  the  ventricle  as  a  chorioidal  plexus,  and  consists  of  weaker,  villus-like  medial  portions  and 
a  much  stronger  lateral  one,  passing  along  the  peduncle  of  the  flocculus  and  reaching  lo  the  lateral 
aperture,  through  which  it  emerges  (see  page  170). 

The  epithelial  chorioidal  lamina  is  attached  along  the  restiform  bodies  to  a  narrow;  medullary 
edge,  the  tania  oj  the  jourth  ventricle,  which  extends  along  the  side  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
rhomboidal  fossa  and  also  to  the  obex,  lying  between  ih:;  upfier  parts  of  the  two  clavK,  the  tamiie 
passing  over  into  this  latter;  it  is  also  attached  to  the  free  borders  of  the  posterior  medullary  velum. 
This,  in  contrast  to  the  anterior  velum,  is  a  pai.-ed  formation  which  is  attached  on  cither  side 
of  Ihc  peduncle  of  the  flocculus.  Its  [wsterior  superior  border  unites  on  either  side  with  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  anlerior  medullary  velum  and  with  this  passes  over  into  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebellar  vermis.  The  angle  caused  by  this  union  is  the  jastigium.  and  in  this 
region  the  fourth  ventricle  projects  upward  into  the  medullary  substance  of  the  vermis.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  epithelial  lamina  is  attached  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  posterior  velum,  so 
that  together  they  form  the  posterior  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  In  the  middle  line,  just  above 
the  calamus  scriptorius,  there  is  a  round  aperture  in  the  tegmen,  the  medial  aperture  (joram^n  oj 
Magendie*),  through  which  the  ventricle  communicates  with  the  subarachnoid  cavity. 
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e  of  ihls  aperture  has  been  denied. 
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Fig.  662. — A  cross-section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  near  the  middle  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 

(Enlarged  7  times.) 

Fig.  663. — A  cross-section  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  level  of  the  upper  extremity 

of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.     (Enlarged  7  times.) 

Fig.  664. — A  cross-section  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  region  of  the  decus- 
sation of  the  lemniscus.     (Enlarged  7  times.) 

White  matter,  dark;  gray  matter,  clear. 

Fig.  665. — A  crossysection  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  region  of  the 

calamus  scriptorius.     (Enlarged  7  times.) 


The  Nuclei  and  the  distribution  of  the  Main  fiber-tracts  in  the  pons  and 

Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  somewhat  complicated  distribution  of  the  gray  and  white  substance  in  the  medulla 
and  pons  can  be  best  understood  by  the  study  of  a  number  of  cross-sections  from  the  spinal  cord 
upward  (Figs.  662  to  669).  The  most  noticeable  change  in  the  transition  from  the  cord 
into  the  medulla  is  that  produced  by  the  pyramidal  decussation  (Fig.  662).  The  fibers  of  the 
lateral  pyramidal  fasciculi  deviate  from  their  longitudinal  course  and  take  a  transverse  or  oblique 
direction,  traversing  the  gray  substance  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constrict  the  anterior  from  the 
posterior  coluirm,  and  decussate  in  front  of  the  commissure  with  fibers  of  the  other  side,  filling 
up  the  anterior  median  fissure.  At  the  level  of  the  upper  end  of  the  decussation  nuclei  may 
be  seen  in  the  clava  and  the  cuneate  tubercle,  the  nucleus  0}  the  fasciculus  gracilis  and  of  the 
fasciculus  cuneatus.  As  in  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  so  in  that  of  the  lateral  funiculus, 
the  root  fibers  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  which  arise  from  the  lateral  part  of  the  anterior 
gray  column,  have  their  exit. 

Just  above  the  decussation  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  gray  substance  takes  place 
(Fig.  663).  The  posterior  coluirm  is  constricted  off  by  fiber  tracts  which  traverse  the  anterior 
column  and  the  neck  of  the  posterior  one,  forming  the  reticular  formation,  and  becomes  situated 
near  the  surface  of  the  lateral  funiculus,  where  it  forms  the  tuberculum  cinereum  (see  page  169). 
Its  ganglion  cells  represent  here,  as  in  the  succeeding  cen'ical  part  of  the  cord,  the  nucleus  of  the 
spinal  tract  of  the  trigeminus,  one  of  the  sensory  nuclei  of  that  ner\'e.  The  neighboring  bundles 
constitute  the  spitml  tract  of  the  ner^x  itself. 

The  anterior  column  of  the  cord  above  the  decussation  becomes  gradually  lost  in  the  reticular 
formation,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  ccfitral  gray  stratum  surrounding  the  central  canal  the  only 
larger  masses  of  gray  sul)stance  which  j)ersist  are  those  of  the  tuberculum  cinereum,  the  two 
nuclei  of  the  posterior  fasciculus,  and  a  small  lateral  nucleus  which  makes  its  apj)earance  in  the 
lateral  funiculi.  The  compact  mass  of  fil)ers  resulting  from  the  decussation  forms  the  pyramid 
lying  next  to  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  it  ])roduces  in  the  first  place  a  lateral  transference 
of  the  anterior  fasciculus  proprius  and,  secondly,  causes  a  pronounced  thickening  of  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  that  in  transverse  section  the  central  canal  is  found  in  its 
dorsal  half.  Just  al)Ove  the  level  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  masses  of  fibers  occur, 
which  also  decussate,  forming  the  decussation  of  the  lemniscus.  The  fibers  which  enter  into  its 
formation  are  known  as  the  internal  arcuate  fibers,  in  contrast  to  the  delicate  bundles  of  external 
arcuate  fibers  which  run  transversely  over  the  surface  of  the  medulla.     The  former  (Fig.  664) 
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arise  from  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  columns  and  are  indirect  prolongations  of  the  sensory  fibers 
of  the  cord  which  form  the  posterior  funiculus*  (sec  page  118);  from  the  nuclei  of  GoU  and 
Burdach  ihey  curve  around  the  central  gray  stratum  to  the  median  line,  where  they  decussate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  since  they  represent  the  main  portion  of  the  path 
known  as  the  medial  lemniscus,  their  decussation  is  termed  the  decussation  of  the  lemniscus. 

In  the  region  of  the  calamus  scriplorius  (Fig.  665)  the  appearance  of  the  cross-seclion  of  the 
medulla  is  altered,  not  only  externally  by  the  central  canal  opening  into  the  fourth  ventricle  but 
also  by  other  more  extensive  modifications.  The  gray  figure  seen  in  the  cord  can  now  be  hardly 
recognized;  the  central  gray  stratum  of  the  central  canal  ha.s  become  the  gray  substance  of  ihe 
rhomboidal  fossa,  the  remains  of  the  posterior  column  may  be  recognized  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
spinal  tract  of  ihe  trigeminal  nerve  as  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  medulla,  but  the  most  noticeable 
alteration  is  the  appearance  of  the  olivary  nucleus,  which  appears  below  the  calamus  scriptorius 
just  above  the  decussation  of  the  lemniscus.  It  lies  in  the  enlargement  of  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  known  as  the  oli\T,  not  reaching  the  surface  of  this,  however,  but  being 
separated  from  it  by  while  fibers,  especially  by  the  external  arcuate  fibers.  The  olivary  nucleus 
(inferior)  is  a  much-foldod  gray  band  cur\'ed  so  as  to  form  a  sac-like  structure  having  an  opening 
medially  and  posteriorly,  the  hilus.  and  enclosing  masses  of  fibers  having  various  courses.  Beside 
the  main  nucleus,  accessory  nuclei  occur;  separated  from  it  medially  by  the  root  fibers  of  the 
hypoglossal  ncr\'e  is  the  medial  a-ccessory  olivary  nucleus,  and,  a  little  further  dorsally  is  the  lateral 
accessory  olivary  nucleus.  In  the  gray  substance  in  the  floor  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa  are  nuclei 
of  several  cerebral  ner\-es.  That  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  lies  close  to  the  median  fissure  of  the 
fossa  in  the  region  of  the  medial  eminence  (sec  page  170),  and  corresponds  to  the  trigone  of  the 
hypoglossal  ner\-e  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa.  The  root  fibers  after  leaving  the  nucleus  pass 
obliquely,  laterally,  and  ventrally  to  make  their  exit  between  the  pyramid  and  olive.  Lateral 
lo  the  nucleus  of  the  hyiK>glossa!  nerve  is  the  nucleus  oj  the  ala  cinerea,  the  sensory  nucleus  of 
Ihe  glo5.sopharyngeal  and  \-agus  nerves,  whose  root  fibers  pass  from  here  through  the  substance 
of  the  lateral  funiculus.  Ventral  and  lateral  to  the  nucleus  of  the  ala  cinerea  a  small,  isolated 
tract,  circular  in  cross -sect  ion,  the  solitary  tract,  becomes  especially  prominent,  and  with  it  also 
an  adjacent  nucleus,  the  nucleus  0}  Ike  solilary  tract,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  glossopharyngeal 
nerve.t 

In  the  median  plane  the  cross-section  of  the  medulla  shows  a  sharp  separation  of  the  two 
halves  by  means  of  the  raphe  of  (he  medulla  oblongata,  in  which  a  delicate  decussation  of  fibers 
of  both  sides  occurs,  representing  a  continuation  of  the  decussation  of  the  lemniscus.  Lateral 
to  the  raphe  i,';  a  region  extending  to  the  root  fibers  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  in  which  several 
groups  of  ganglia  lie  between  fiber  tracts  having  \'arious  courses,  and  among  which  the  internal 
arcuate  fibers  may  be  recognized  passing  to  their  decussation  in  the  raphe.  Since  the  fibers  are 
in  excess  of  the  gray  substance  in  this  region,  it  has  here  a  whitish  appearance  and  is  known  as 


ihe  nuclei  of  the  posterior  funiculus  and,  after  decussating,  pass  ven- 
hencF  thry  pass  lalerally  over  the  surface  of  the  medulla  to  join  the 


•  [The  citernal  arcuate  fibers  also  arise 
Irally  to  emerge  at  the  anterior  median  fissu 
restiform  bodies  and  so  reach  the  cerebellum, 

f  [The  solitary  fasciculus  is  a  downward  prolongation  of  the  entering  fibers  of  the  glossopharyngeal  (and  vagus) 
its  nucleus  is  the  nucleus  of  termination  for  these  fibers,  the  two  structures  having  the  same  relation   to  the 
waAtbeipuul  tract  and  nucleus  of  the  tuberculum  dncreum  have  to  the  trigeminus. — Ed.] 
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Fig.  666. — A  cross-section  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     (The  middle  of  thi 

olivary  region.)     (Enlarged  7  times.) 
White  matter,  dark;  gray  matter,  clear. 

Fig.  667. — A  cross-section  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     (Intermediate  poitioi 

of  the  rhomboid  fossa.)     (Enlarged  7  times.) 
Fig.  668. — A  cross-section  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  pons  at  the  level  of  the  abducens  nudeus 

(Enlarged  five  times.) 

The  first  portion  of  the  root  of  the  facial  nerve  is  not  visible;  the  second  portion  has  been  cut  longitudinallj  anc 
the  genu  obliquely.  At  one  side  may  be  seen  the  brachium  of  the  pons,  which  has  been  di\ided  from  the  cerebdhim 
Preparation  as  in  Figs.  651  and  652. 

Fig.  669. — A  cross-section  through  the  middle  portion  of  the  pons  and  of  the  rhombencephalic  isthmus. 

(Enlarged  five  times.) 
White  matter,  dark;  gray  matter,  clear,  as  in  Fig.  668. 


the  white  reticular  substance,  in  contrast  to  the  gray  reticular  substance  which  is  lateral  to  the  root 
of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  dorsal  to  the  olive.  The  part  of  the  white  reticular  substance  which 
lies  between  the  two  olives  is  the  inierolivary  stratum  oj  the  lemniscus  and  is  largely  formed  by  the 
internal  arcuate  fibers.  On  the  ventral  side  of  the  medulla,  ventral  to  the  white  reticular  substance 
and  lateral  to  the  olives,  are  the  pyramids  with  their  pjTamidal  fasciculi,  and  at  either  side  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  upper  ends  of  the  nuclei  of  the  fasciculus  cune- 
atus,  and  in  this  region  also  from  fibers  from  the  continuation  of  the  posterior  fasciculi,  from  parts 
of  the  lateral  fasciculi  and  from  arched  transverse  fibers  from  the  olivary  nucleus,  the  cerebeUo- 
olivary  fibers,  the  restijorm  body  (sec  page  169)  which  passes  to  the  cerebellum  is  formed.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  special  bundle  of  longitudinal  fibers  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  reticular  white  sub- 
stance situated  ventral  to  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  known  as  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus : 
it  courses  upward  to  the  mesencephalon  in  the  region  of  the  medial  eminence  of  the  rhomboidal 
fossa  (see  pages  161  and  184). 

A  very  similar  arrangement  is  shown  by  cros.^-scctions  through  the  medulla  al)0ve  the  level 
of  the  calamus  scriptorius  (Fig.  666).  Prominent  on  the  surface  arc  the  external  arcuate  fibers, 
passing  over  the  olives  and  the  pyramids  and  sei)aratecl  from  tlie  surface  of  the  latter  by  the  gray 
arcuate  nuclei.  The  nuclei  of  the  posterior  fa.^ciculi  are  no  longer  present,  and  the  lateral 
boundarv  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa  is  formed  bv  the  rcstiform  bodies.  On  the  floor  of  the  fossa, 
in  addition  to  the  nucleus  of  the  ala  cinerca,  there  is  also  a  sensory  .c;lossophar\'ngeovagus 
nucleus  and  a  motor  nucleus  for  the  same  nerves,  knowTi  as  the  nucleus  amhiguus,  occurs  in  the 
gray  reticular  substance  dorsal  to  the  olive.  In  this  region  also  ganglion  cells  from  which  the 
upper  root  fibers  of  the  accessory  ner\'es  arise  are  still  to  be  found,  and  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
acoustic  nuclei  make  their  appearance,  although  these  structures  are  more  evident  in  cross-sections 
of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  medulla. 

Cross-sections  made  through  the  rhomboidal  fossa  at  the  level  of  the  mcH:lullar}^  strine  (Fig. 
667)  show  an  arrangement  which  in  many  resj)ccts  is  similar  to  that  seen  in  lower  sections,  although 
modifications  occur.  The  olivarv'  nuclei  have  decreased  in  size,  while  the  pyramids,  external 
arcuate  fibers,  and  arcuate  nuclei  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  rhomboidal 
fossa;  indeed,  the  ventral  part  of  the  section  differs  only  in  its  greater  narrowness,  which  is  espe- 
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cially  pronounced  in  the  region  of  the  interolivary  stratum  of  the  lemniscus.  The  restiform  bodies 
now  stand  out  strongly,  and  the  floor  of  the  fossa  shows  important  changes  and  reaches  at  this 
level  its  greatest  width.  Just  below  the  surface  the  medullary  stricp,  cut  longitudinally,  are  notice- 
able; these  belong  to  the  acoustic  ner\'e  path,  as  does  the  rest  of  this  region,  which  is  accordingly 
called  the  acoustk  area.  It  contains  especially  the  nucleus  of  the  acoustic  ner\T,  which  also,  how- 
ever, extends  into  the  dorsal  part  of  the  p)ons.  There  is  no  distinct  boundary'  in  this  dorsal  region 
between  the  j)ons  territory,  that  is  to  say,  the  metencephalon,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
myelenccphalon,  The  acoustic  nerve  has  separate  nuclei  for  its  two  main  portions,  the  vestibular 
and  the  cochlear  nerves,  so  that  a  dorsal  acoustic  nucleus  belonging  to  the  vestibular  ner\'e  and 
a  ventral  belonging  to  the  cochlear  ner\'e  can  be  recognized.  The  dorsal  nucleus  lies  in  the  lateral 
part  of  the  acoustic  area  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa,  while  the  ventral  one  is  very  superficial  and  close 
to  the  restiform  body  just  where  it  enters  the  cerebellum.  The  dorsal  nucleus  is  the  nudeus  of 
the  vestibular  nerve,  which  has  another  root  known  as  the  descending  {spinal)  root,  as  well  as  a 
lateral  nucleus,  Deiter's  nucleus  or  the  lateral  nucleus  0}  the  vestibular  nerve,  lying  to  the  medial 
side  of  the  restiform  body.  The  cochlear  ner\T  passes  principally  to  the  ventral  nucleus,  but 
also  sends  libers  to  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  acoustic  tubercle  (dorsal  cochlear  nucleus),  lying  in 
the  lateral  recess  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa.  The  hypoglossal  nucleus  does  not  reach  to  the  level  of 
the  medullary  striae,  but  the  upper  end  of  the  vagus  nucleus  does.. 

In  cross-sections  of  the  pons  (Figs.  668  and  669),  two  quite  different  portions  may  be  recog- 
nized ;  the  ventral  or  basilar  part  and  the  dorsal  part,  beneath  the  rhomboidal  fossa.  And  since 
the  latter  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  it  is  known  as  the 
tegmentum  of  the  pons.  The  structure  of  th.^  pons  differs  decidedly  from  that  of  the  medulla. 
Among  the  most  noticeable  differences  in  the  basilar  part  may  be  mentioned  the  absence  of  the 
olivar\'  nuclei;  the  fasciculi  of  the  pyramids  are  no  longer  seen  on  the  surface  as  longitudinal  fas- 
ciculi, but  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  l)asilar  portion  as  thick  bundles,  the  longitudin<il  jascicuU 
0}  the  pons,  separated  by  gray  masses,  the  nuclei  of  the  pons.  Ventrally  as  well  as  dorsally,  they 
are  boundal  by  rather  large,  transverse  fiber  tracts,  the  superficial  and  deep  fibers  of  the  pons. 
The  raphe  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  continued  from  the  medulla  into  the  pons,  in  the  lower 
portion  of  which  it  extends  into  the  basilar  part,  although  in  the  upper  portion  it  is  limited  to 
the  dorsal  part.  The  dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  the  tegmentum,  lies  between  the  rhomboidal  fossa, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  l>asilar  portion  on  the  other.  In  the  region  of  the  facial  colliculus  there 
is  to  ])e  seen  the  nucleus  of  the  ahducrns  nerve,  just  ])eIow  the  surface  of  the  fossa,  the  root  fibers 
of  the  nerv^e  taking  origin  from  it  and  ])assing  ventrally  through  the  basilar  part  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  pons.  A  little  further  ventrally,  and  at  the  same  time  laterally,  but  still  in  the  dorsal 
part  is  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve,  from  which  the  root  fibers  at  first  rise  to  the  facial  colliculus 
as  the  first  part  of  the  root  of  the  facial  nenr,  and  then  cunx  around  the  abducens  nucleus  as  the 
interjial  genu  of  the  facial  nenr,  to  course  as  the  second  part  of  the  root  laterally  past  the  abducens 
and  facial  nuclei,  between  the  superior  olive  and  sensor)^  nucleus  of  the  trigeminal  ner\T,  and 
appear  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pons.  The  dorsal  acoustic  nucleus  and  the 
sensor}'  trigeminal  nucleus,  which  increases  in  size  upward,  and  also  the  motor  nucleus  of  the 
trigeminus,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  mesencephalon,  with  its  mesencephalic  root  (see  page  162), 
lie  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  pons.     In  the  lower  portion  there  are  also  to  be  found  the  superior 
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olivary  nudeus,  medial  to  the  second  portion  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  nucleus  0}  the  trapezoid 
body  (see  below). 

Of  fiber  tracts  there  are  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  in  addition  to  the  mesencephalic  and 
spinal  trigeminal  roots,  first,  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus,  which  has  increased  considerably 
in  width  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  lies  close  to  the  raph^  below 
the  facial  coUiculus,  and  really  in  the  region  of  the  medial  eminence.  From  the  reticular  for- 
mation and  especially  from  the  interolivary  stratum  of  the  lemniscus  there  develops  in  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons  a  broad,  compact  mass  which  becomes  larger  upward,  the 
lemniscus.  It  divides  (see  page  162)  at  the  rhombencephalic  isthmus  into  a  weaker  lateral 
portion,  the  lateral  (acoustic)  lemniscus,  provided  with  a  nucleus,  the  nucleus  oj  the  lateral  lemniscus, 
and  a  stronger  medial  portion,  the  medial  lemniscus,  both  parts,  even  the  medial  one,  however, 
diverging  from  the  median  line  toward  the  trigone  of  the  lenmiscus  (see  page  162).  Finally, 
in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons  there  are  transverse  fibers  which  decussate 
in  the  raphe;  they  belong  to  the  acoustic  nerve,  and,  passing  over  into  the  lateral  lenmiscus  of  the 
opposite  side,  are  known  as  the  trapezoid  body  (Fig.  668) ;  they  lie  just  above  the  deep  fibers  of 
the  pons  and  include  a  small  nucleus  (see  above). 

The  MAIN  Tracts  in  the  brain.*    The  Tracts  in  the  Vhite  substance  of  the 

Telencephalon. 

In  the  white  substance  of  the  telencephalon  three  main  groups  of  fiber  tracts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished : 

1.  Tracts  which  unite  regions  of  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  same  hemisphere  and  are  kno^^^l 
as  association  fibers. 

2.  Tracts  connecting  identical  points  of  the  two  hemispheres  with  one  another  and  termed 
commissural  fibers. 

3.  Tracts  which  pass  from  the  cerebral  cortex  lo  or  from  deeper  structures  of  the  brain, 
such  as  the  thalamus,  corpora  quadrigemina,  cerebral  peduncles,  pons,  medulla  oblongata,  or  to 
the  spinal  cord.     These  are  known  as  projection  fibers.! 

I.  Association  Fibers. — The  association  fibers  (Figs.  670  and  671)  are  divided  into 
two  groups:  (i)  Into  the  short  association  bundles  which  unite  neighboring  cerebral  convolutions 
and  arc  called  cerebral  arcuate  fibers,  and  (2)  into  those  which  connect  more  distant  gyri  or  even 
lobes  of  the  hcmisj^hcrc,  and  constitute  the  long  association  bundles.  Of  the  latter,  four  tracts 
have  special  names: 

1.  The  cingnlnm  (Fig.  671)  courses  in  the  mc^iullary  substance  of  the  g\Tus  cinguli  (and 
also  the  gyrus  fomicatus),  in  the  medial  portion  of  the  centrum  semiovale,  just  above  the  lateral 
border  of  the  corpus  callosum,  extending  from  the  frontal  lobe  to  the  cuneus  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  and  from  there  on  along  the  hii)pocampal  g}Tus  to  the  uncus  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

2.  The  jascicidus  imcinatus  (Fig.  670),  which  is  strongly  curv^ed,  unites  the  orbital  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe  and  the  temporal  pole,  and  in  so  doing  courses  in  the  floor  of  the  anterior 

*  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  outline  to  give  an  exact  account  of  everything  known  regarding  the 
cerebral  tihers.     Only  the  most  important  tracts  will  be  discuss^Ml. 

t  Since  the  majority  of  the  projection  fibers  l)elong  to  the  so-called  corona  radiata  (see  below),  they  are  also  termed 
coronal  fibers. 
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Figs.  670  and  671, — ^The  most  important  association  tracts  of  the  brain. 

In  Fig.  670  the  fibers  are  projected  upon  the  external ;  in  Fig.  671  upon  the  mesial  surface  of  tho  hemisphere 
(schcmatii-)- 


part  of  the  lateral  cerebral  fissure,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  medullar}'  substance  of  the  gyri 
of  the  insula 

3,  The  superior  longitudinal  jascirulus  (Fig,  670)  courses  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  semi- 
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oval  center  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  between  the  gyri  of  the  insula 
and  the  claustrum,  from  the  frontal  lobe  through  the  operculum  to  the  occipital  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

4.  The  inferior  longitudinal  fasciculus  (Fig.  671)  connects  the  occipital  lobe  with  the  pole 
of  the  temporal  lobe,  coursing  parallel  with  the  inferior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

II.  Commissural  Fibers. — The  commissural  tracts  are  mainly  represented  by  the  corpus 
callosum,  in  addition  to  which  only  the  anterior  (not  the  posterior)  and  the  hippocampal  com- 
missures are  true  commissures. 

1.  The  corpus  callosum  has  already  been  considered,  as  regards  its  external  relations.  Its 
fibers  are  divided  into  frontal,  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporal  portions  (see  page  147). 

2.  The  anterior  commissure  (Figs.  624,  632,  644,  648,  and  650)  is  a  horizontal,  circular, 
sharply  defined  bundle,  whose  middle  portion  is  situated  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle 
in  front  of  the  columns  of  the  fornix.  Thence  the  commissure  describes  a  curve,  concave  pos- 
teriorly, coursing  along  the  inferior  surface  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  its  main,  posterior  portion 
passing  to  the  temporal  lobe,  and  its  weaker,  anterior  portion  extending  to  the  olfactory  lobe. 
Only  that  part  of  the  commissure  which  lies  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  third  ventricle  is  free ; 
the  remaining  part  is  hidden  in  the  substance  of  the  hemisphere  and  is  only  visible  in  cross-section. 
The  temporal,  main  portion  of  the  commissure  connects  the  hippocampal  gyri  of  opposite  sides. 

3.  The  hippocampal  commissure  (see  page  148)  connects  the  two  hippocampi.  It  is  closely 
related  to  the  fornix  (see  below)  and  is,  therefore,  also  known  as  the  transverse  fornix. 

III.  The  Projection  Fibers. — ^The  cerebral  fibers  known  as  projection  fibers  course 
from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  deeper  lying  structures  of  the  brain,  and  thus  most  of  them  pass  through 
the  internal  capsule,  where  they  form  the  so-called  corona  radiata.  By  corona  radiata  is  meant 
the  masses  of  fibers  radiating  into  the  cerebrum  as  the  continuation  of  the  cerebral  peduncles, 
both  the  tracts  coming  through  the  base  of  the  peduncles  and  those  coming  through  the  teg- 
mentum, to  which  arc  added  paths  whose  course  is  confined  to  the  cerebrum  itself  and  which 
come  from  the  thalamus.  As  the  fibers  of  the  corona  radiata  pass  from  the  internal  capsule 
to  the  different  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  they  decussate  extensively  with  the  fibers  of  the 
corpus  callosum  radiation,  and  in  the  corona  as  well  as  in  the  callosal  radiation,  frontal,  parietal, 
occipital,  and  temporal  portions  may  be  recognized. 

The  ])rojeclion  fibers  represent  paths  of  different  lengths.  The  longest  are  the  motor  paths, 
which  run  from  the  cerebral  cortex  without  interruption  to  the  medulla  oblongata  and  especially 
to  the  spinal  cord,  llic  longest  fibers  of  these  paths  i)assing  from  the  central  region  of  the  cortex 
to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  cord.  The  sensory  paths  are  decidedly  shorter,  but  also  vary  con- 
siderably in  length;  the  longest  are  the  cerebropontile  tracts. 

The  most  imi)orlant  parts  of  the  corona  radiata  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  motor  path  of  the  brain  consists  of  two  main  portions,  the  pyramidal  or  cerebro- 
spinal (corticospinal)  tract  and  the  motor  tract  of  tlie  cranial  nerves,  the  corticobulbar  tract. 

{a)  The  cerebrospinal  tract  fibers  (Figs.  6-:|2  and  672  to  675)  arise  in  the  cortex  of  the  para- 
central lobule  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  central  convolution.  They  occupy  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  ])Osterior  limb  of  the  internal  cajjsule  and  pass  through  the  base  of  the  cerebral 
peduncle,  where  they  occuj)y  the  interval  between  the  two  cerebropontile  tracts,  through  the  pons 


Fig.  673. — The  liicalion  of  the 
tracts  in  the  base  of  the  cere- 
bral peduncle. 
Red  :   pj-ramidul   (racl.      Violcl  : 

Oidpilolcmporal  ccrebropontilc 

Blue  :  FroDial  ccrvhrapun'tilc 

tract. 


Fig,  6ji. — A  schematic  representation  of  some  of  the  chief  cerebral  tracts. 

[j'pon  the  Irft  llic  unlitc  cerebral  hemisphere  has  bttn  rrjircsi-nicd;  upon  ihe  right,  only  the  corpus  si 
lendculiir  nucleus.  The  right  ci-rthcllar  hemisphere  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed.  The  following  alructures  are 
Indicated:  the  Hcnlnlc  nurlcus  of  ihe  ccrebeUum  (black);  [he  Duclei  of  the  fasciculus  gracilis,  fasciculus  cuneaius,  and 
olive  (blue);  Ihe  irii  nucleus  of  ihc  tegmentum  (blue  doited);  the  pons  nuclei  (violet).  The  tracts  represented  arc:  ihe 
pyramidal  tracts  (red);  the  oplic  radiation  (red  dolled);  llic  poalerior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  (he  decussation  of  the 
fiUet  and  its  continuations,  the  central  tegmental  Iracl  and  ihe  cerebeilo-olivary  fibers  (blue);  the  peduncle  of  ihe  thalamus 
(blue  dotted);  the  ccrebclloponiilr,  ihc  cerebroponlilc,  and  the  lateral  rerebellnr  tract  (violet). 
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Fig.  674. — A  horizontal  section  of  the  brain. 
Upon  the  left  side  ihe  section  passes  through  ihe  thalamus;  upon  the  right,  one  centimeter  deeper,  through  the 
corpora  quadrigcinina  and  the  li)-{>othalamic  nucleus.  In  the  left  interna]  capsule  arc  indica.led  the  chief  fasciculi  of  (he 
corona  radiala;  the  motor  tracts  are  red  (including  the  motor  cerebral  nerves);  the  sensory  tracts  blue,  especially  the  cere- 
bropontile  tracts;  the  occipitolhalamic  radiation,  violet.  The  frontal  cere hropoo tile  tract  and  the  optic  radiation  are 
shown  as  far  as  their  radiation  into  the  cerebral  cortcK. 


and  the  medulla  oblongata  lo  the  pyramidal  decussation.  Here  an  incomplete  decussation  takes 
place,  the  main  mass  of  fibers  passing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord  and  terminating  at  different 
levels  in  the  anterior  gray  column  of  that  side,  while  a  smaller,  uncrossed  part  remains  on  t 
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original  side  as  the  anterior  pyramidal  tract  (see  page  ii6),  and  later  on  undergoes  a  crossing 
in  the  anterior  white  commissure. 

(b)  The  corlicobulbar  tract  has  ils  origin  (so  far  as  is  known)  in  ihe  lower  portion  of  the 
central  convolutions,  passes  through  the  genu  of  the  internal  capsule  and  through  the  base  of 
the  cerebral  peduncle  lo  the  various  nerve  nuclei  situated  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla. 


Dtcussotion  of  pyramids 
Fkj.  675. — Certain  tracts  of  the  brain,  particularly  of  the 
Fig.  642. 

The  pyramidal  tracts  are  red;  Ihe  cerchroponiilp  and  central  tegmental 


radiata,  introduced  into  an  outline  of 
Uuc. 


2.  The  ctrebroponlUe  tracts  (Figs.  67a  to  675)  connect  the  cerebral  cortex  with  the  nuclei 
of  the  pons  (see  page  175).  They  are  divided  into  two  separate  portions,  the  frontal  and  occipito- 
temporal cerebropontile  tracts. 

(a)  The  fibers  of  the  jronlal  cerebropontile  tract  arise  in  the  cortex  of  the  frontal  lobe  ajid 
pass  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  and  the  medial  portion  of  the  base  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle  to  Ihe  pons. 
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(b)  The  j6bers  of  the  posterior  or  occipitotemporal  cerebropontile  tract  have  their  origin  in 
the  cortex  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes  and  pass  through  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule  and  the  lateral  portion  of  the  base  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  to  the  pons  nuclei. 

3.  The  {Central)  Tegmental  Radiation, — The  majority  of  these  fibers  also  pass  through 
the  internal  capsule,  lying  in  its  posterior  peduncle  between  the  pyramidal  tract  and  the  posterior 
cerebropontile  tract;  a  part  of  the  radiation,  however,  takes  its  course  through  the  lenticular 
nucleus  and  does  not  unite  with  the  other  fibers  until  later.  The  various  fibers  terminate  in 
the  cortex  of  the  parietal  lobe  and  come  partly  from  the  red  nucleus  of  the  tegmentum.  A  part 
of  the  fibers  which  take  their  course  through  the  medullary  lamellae  of  the  lenticular  nucleus 
pass  medially,  at  its  base,  partly  to  the  ventral  portion  of  the  thalamus,  partly  to  the  hyjxjthalamus 
(hypothalamic  nucleus),  and  also  continue  onward  to  the  red  nucleus  and  the  substantia  nigra 
of  the  tegmentum  and  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  These  fibers  are  collectively  spoken  of  as 
the  lenticular  ansa,  and  together  with  the  lower  part  of  the  inferior  peduncle  of  the  thalamus 
(see  below)  form  the  peduncular  ansa  (Fig.  646). 

4.  The  thalamic  peduncles  (thalamocortical  tract)  form  the  connection  between  the  thalamic 
ganglia  and  the  cortex,  and  may  be  divided,  according  to  their  distribution,  into  an  anterior, 
superior,  posterior,  and  inferior  thalamic  pedimcle.  Together  with  fibers  coming  from  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  and  the  lateral  geniculate  body  they  form  the  fibers  passing  to  the  cimeus 
of  the  occipital  lobe  and  known  as  Gratiolet*s  optic  radiation  (Fig.  672),  which  passes  through 
the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 

In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  less  im|X)rtant  tracts  of  the  corona  radiata,  some  of  which  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
understood,  pass  from  the  cortex  of  the  auditory  center  in  the  temporal  lobe  to  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  and 
the  medial  geniculate  body,  and  others  pass  in  a  reverse  direction,  as  the  tegmental  tract,  from  the  cortex  to  the  red 
nucleus.  Furthermore,  fibers  passing  from  the  cortex  to  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nuclei,  and  from  these  to  the 
thalamus  and  hypothalamus,  are  known  as  the  radiation  of  the  corpus  striatum. 

PATHS    OF   THE    RHINENCEPHALON,*    THE    HYPOTHALAMUS,    AND    EPITHALAMUS. 

The  paths  of  the  rhinencephalon  (Fig.  634)  connect  the  primary  centers  of  the  olfactory  lobe  with  the  secondary 
centers  in  the  hippocampal  g>TUS.  They  include  the  lateral  olfactory  striae  (see  page  146),  the  medial  longitudinal  stria 
of   the  corpus  callosum,  and  the  olfactory  bundle   of  the  hippocampus,  which  has   its  course  partly  in  the  tract  of  the 

fornix. 

To  the  fibers  of  the  rhinencephalon  belongs  also  the  fornix,  whose  anatomical  relations  have  been  described  above. 
It  may  ix.-  regarded  as  the  coronal  fasciculus  of  the  hippocampus  and  rhinencephalon,  just  as  the  anterior  commissure 
may  Ik?  regarded  as  the  commissural  fasciculus  (see  page  178),  and  the  cingulum  (see  page  176)  (at  least  some  of  its 
longest  fi])ers)  as  the  association  bundle,  and  a  transverse  connection  of  both  cortical  olfactory  centers  is  also  formed  by 
the  so-called  transverse  fornix  or  hippocampal  c(mimissure.  In  addition  the  fornix  contains  fiber  tracts  which  come 
from  the  lateral  longitudinal  stria'  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  are  known  as  the  long  fornix.  The  fornix  fibers  have 
their  origin  in  the  hip])orampus  and  in  the  dentate  gyrus  and  terminate  mainly  in  the  cells  of  the  mammillary  body. 

Furthermore,  fiber  tracts  run  from  the  primary  olfactory  center  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the  brain,  such  as  the 
diencephalon,  mesencephalon,  and  even  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  region  of  the  hypothalamus  a  few  larger  tracts,  S(Mne  of  which  are  easily  recognized  macroscopically,  may 
be  found  in  relation  with  the  mammillary  lx)dy.  The  thalamomammillary  fasciculus,  mentioned  above  (page  159), 
arises  from  larger  medial  ganglion  of  the  mammillary  Ixxly  and  radiates  into  the  anterior  thalamic  nucleus;  a  part  of 
its  filx'rs,  however,  passing  as  the  tegmentomammillary  fasciculus  (Gudden's  tegmental  fasciculus)  to  the  tegmentum  of 
the  cerebral  j)eduncle. 

*  What  is  described  anatomically  as  the  rhinencephalon  is  the  i)rimary  center  of  the  olfactory  radiation.  The 
secondarv  or  cortical  center  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  hippocampal  gyrus. 
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In  the  habenular  ganglion  of  the  epithalamus,  the  fasciculus  retrofieocus  (Meynert's)  bundle  arises,  and  passes  thence 
to  the  interpeduncular  ganglion.'*'   - 

The  Fiber  Tracts  of  the  Cerebellar  Medullary  Substance. 

In  the  cerebellum,  also,  there  are  association  fibers  which  connect  the  various  cortical  regions, 
and  the  connections  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  brain  are,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  through  the  cerebellar  pedimcles.  The  brachia  conjunctiva  contain  fibers 
which  arise  in  the  dentate  nucleus  and  pass  partly  to  the  red  nucleus  and  partly  to  the  thalamus, 
after  undergoing  decussation  (see  page  161);  the  brachia  of  the  pons  connect  the  pons  nuclei 
with  the  cortex  of  the  opposite  cerebellar  hemisphere;  but  the  rcstiform  body  has  a  much  more 
complicated  structure. 

It  is  composed  of  the  following  fiber  tracts: 

I.  Those  that  terminate  in  the  cerebellar  cortex  and  are  situated  in  the  lateral  portion  of 
the  restiform  body.     They  are: 

1.  The  cerebellospinal  fasciculus  ascending  from  the  cord  (see  page  116). 

2.  Smaller  fibers  coming  from  the  arcuate  nuclei  and  the  nuclei  of  the  lateral  fasciculus 
proprius. 

3.  Fibers  from  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  fasciculi,  both  of  the  same  and  the  opposite  side.f 

4.  The  cerebello-olivary  fibers  (Figs.  666  and  672)  which  arise  from  the  nuclei  of  the  inferior 
olives  of  both  sides,  and  form  the  main  mass  of  the  fibers  of  the  restiform  body  which  terminate 
in  the  vermis. 

II.  Those  that  end  in  the  cerebellar  nuclei,  especially  in  the  nucleus  fastigii,  and  are  regarded 
as  sensory  cerebellar  paths,  since  they  communicate  with  the  sensory  cerebral  nerves.  They 
lie  in  the  medial  ix)rtion  of  the  restiform  body  and  are  divided  into: 

1.  The  direct  sensory  cerebellar  tract ^  consisting  of  root  fibers  of  various  sensory  cerebral 
nerves,  especially  of  the  trigeminus,  which  pass  directly  to  the  nucleus  fastigii. 

2.  The  indirect  sensory  cerebellar  tract,  consisting  of  fibers  which  connect  the  nuclei  of 
the  sensory  cranial  nerves  in  the  medulla  with  the  nucleus  fastigii. 

The  fiber  Tracts  of  the  Brain  stem. 

In  addition  to  the  tracts  mentioned  above,  which  traverse  the  brain  stem  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  such  as  the  pyramidal  and  ccrebrojx)ntile  tracts,  there  are  important  paths  belonging  to 
the  brain  stem  itself,  and  of  these  the  most  important  is  the  fillet  or  lemniscus  (Figs.  651,  652, 
664  to  669,  and  672),  whose  position  has  been  already  discussed  (sec  page  172).  Its  fibers  have 
their  origin  in  the  nuclei  of  the  posterior  fasciculi  (nucleus  gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus),  and  as 

*  [As  indicated  alxjve,  the  fasciculus  rctroflcxus  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  olfactory  system, 
the  habenular  ganglion  Ixjing  in  (onnt-ction  with  the  rhinencephalon  by  means  of  the  tienia  thalami.  To  the  interped- 
uncular region,  in  which  the  fasciculus  retroflexus  terminates,  fibers  also  j)ass  from  the  auditory  and  optic  centers,  and 
all  these  three  sensory  tracts  will  tind  in  this  region  possibilities  for  connection  with  the  medial  longitudinal  bundle,  which, 
with  its  prolongation  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  sulcomarginal  bundle,  may  represent  a  direct  reflex  path  for  special  sense 
stimuli. — Ed.] 

f  These  fibers  pass  partly  directly  to  the  cerelx*Ilum  and  partly  decussate  with  the  lemniscus  fibers  in  the  raphe 
of  the  medulla  and  then  pass  as  external  arcuate  libers  (see  page  173)  over  the  ventral  surface  of  the  medulla  to  the 
restiform  body. 
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internal  arcuate  fibers  pass  toward  the  median  line,  cross  in  the  decussation  of  the  lemniscus, 
and  further  on  in  the  raph^  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  form  the  ventral  part  of  the  interolivary 
stratum  of  the  lemniscus.  In  the  region  of  the  pons,  more  precisely  in  the  ventral  portion  of 
its  dorsal  part,  they  form  a  more  compact  bundle  and  diverge  more  and  more  from  the  median 
line,  and  the  tract  known  as  the  medial  lemniscus  *  penetrates  into  the  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral 
pedimcle  and  through  it  to  the  lateral  thalamic  nucleus.  This  tract  is  strengthened  partly  by 
fibers  ascending  directly  from  the  cord,  and  especially  by  fibers  which  come  from  the  sensory 
nuclei  of  the  trigeminal,  glossopharyngeal,  and  vagus  ner\'es. 

In  addition  to  the  medial  lemniscus,  a  special  tract  lying  dorsal  to  it,  the  medial  longitudinal 
fasciculus,  must  be  mentioned.  It  extends  as  a  longitudinal  bimdlc,  situated  close  to  the  median 
line  (see  page  176),  from  the  mesencephalon  (nucleus  oj  the  medial  longitudinal  jasciculus,  page 
159)  to  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  strengthened  considerably  by  fibers  coming  from  the  so-called 
Deiter's  nucleus  or  nucleus  of  the  lateral  vestibular  nerve,  which,  crossing  the  median  line,  pass 
in  the  fasciculus  of  the  opposite  side,  partly  centrif ugally  to  the  spinal  cord  and  partly  centripetally 
to  the  mesencephalon.  In  addition  the  median  longitudinal  fasciculus  communicates  by  numer- 
ous collateral  branches  with  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  muscles.! 

The  remaining  tracts  of  the  brain  stem,  the  lateral  lemniscus  included,  are  either  parts  of 
cranial  nerve  paths  or  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  restiform  body 
(page  183). 

NUCLEI  AND  PATHS  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  description  of  the  brain  the  origins  and  courses  of  the  twelve  pairs 
of  cranial  nerves  may  be  briefly  described: 

1.  The  first  or  olfactory  jierve  passes  in  the  form  of  numerous  soft,  gray,  non-medullated 
fibers  through  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the  ethmoid  into  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity  (see 
Vol.  II,  page  87).     Its  fibers  arise  from  the  olfactory  cells  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 

2.  The  optic  nerve  (Figs.  647  and  649)  arises  from  the  optic  chiasma,  the  optic  part  of  the 
hypothalamus.  This  represents  an  incomplete  decussation  of  the  two  optic  tracts,  which  enter 
the  thalamus  and  metathalamus  by  two  roots.  The  origin  of  the  optic  nervx^-fibcrs  is  in  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  retina  and  from  these  the  fibers  pass  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  chiasma, 
where  most  of  them  cross  and  traverse  the  optic  tract  to  the  primar\^  optic  centers,  which  are  in 
the  pulvinar,  superior  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  lateral  geniculate  body  (see  pages  157,  158, 
and  159).  X 

3.  The  oculomotor  nerve  (Figs.  676  and  677)  is  purely  motor.  It  arises  at  the  floor  of  the 
cerebral  aqueduct  from  a  shorter,  small-celled  median  and  longer,  larger-celled  lateral  nucleus. 
Its  fibers  i)ass  through  the  tegmentum  to  the  sulcus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve,  where  they  unite 
to  form  the  nene  trunk.  The  nerve  on  either  side  contains  not  only  fibers  from  the  median 
nucleus,  but  also  from  both  lateral  nuclei. 

*  The  lateral  lemniscus  (fillet)  is  a  part  of  the  acoustic  path  (see  page  187). 

t  See  footnote  on  page  183. 

X  There  are  also  fibers  in  the  optic  nerve  which  pass  from  the  retina  directly  to  the  cortex  of  the  cuneus  (the  sec- 
ondary optic  center)  without  traversing  the  primary  centers,  and  others  which  arise  from  the  primary  centers  and  pass 
centrifugally  to  the  retina. 
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4.  The  trochlear  nerve  (Figs.  676  and  677)  is  also  purely  motor,  and  has  its  origin  in  the 
nucleus  of  the  trochlear  nerve  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  cerebral  aqueduct.  The  roots  of  both 
Bides  cross  in  the  anterior  medullary  velum,  forming  the  denissalion  oj  ike  trochlear  nerves,  and 
make  their  exit  on  eilher  side,  lateral  to  the  frenulum  of  the  anterior  medullary  velum, 

5,  The  trigeminal  nerve  (Figs.  676  to  678)  consists  of  a  smaller  motor  part,  the  porlio  minor 
and  a  larger  sensory  part,  the  portia  major.  The  motor  root  arises  from  a  main  nucleus  lying 
in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  and   also   as   a   descending    {mesencephalic)   ramus   from   the 
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(he  twelfth  cerebral  nerves  schematically  introduced  into  Fig.  660. 
0(  the  sensory  nuclei,  those  of  the  opiic  and  vestihular   nerve*  are   violet ; 
olor  nuclei  arc  depicted  upon  the  left,  the  sensory  upon  the  right. 


[  nudetis  oj  the  descending  root  in  the  mesencephalon  and  from  cells  of  the  locus  cceruleus.     Its 
'  root  fibers  form  the  minor  portion  (see  page  194). 

The  sensory  fibers  arise  from  the  semilunar  (Gassertan)  ganglion  (see  page  194)  in  a  manner 
'  similar  to  the  roots  of  ihe  sensory  spinal  nerves  (see  page  ur).  The  fibers  enter  the  substance 
I  of  the  pons  and  here  divide  into  ascending  and  descending  fibers;  ihe  former  go  to  the  sensory 
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main  nucleus  in  the  pons,  while  the  latter  form  the  spinai  Iracl  and  pass  to  its  nucleus,  which  is 
Ihe  caudal  prolongation  of  the  nucleus  situated  in  the  pons,  and  as  the  gelatinous  substance 
(Rolando)  extends  into  the  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  For  its  connections  with  the  cere- 
bellum, see  page  183.  From  the  sensory  nucleus  the  6bers  pass  to  the  thalamus  by  way  of  the 
medial  lemniscus, 

6.  The  abducens  nerve  (Figs.  668,  676,  and  677I,  also  a  purely  motor  nen-e,  arises  from 
the  nucleus  of  the  abducens  nerve  situated  in  the  rhomboidal  fossa  (see  page  175).  ■Its  root 
fibers  pass  ventrally  to  make  their  exit  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons. 
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Figs.  677  and  678.— Representations  of  the  nuclei  of  the  second  to  the  twelfth  cranial  nerves 
from  the  left  and  from  the  right. 
In  Fig.  677  the  motor  nuclei  and  rools  arc  indiraled  m  red  (the  root  fibers  of  Ihe  hypoglossal  nerve,  red  dolled); 
in  Fig.  678  the  seniory  nuclei  and  roots  are  colored  blue,  except  that  of  Ihc  vestibular  and  optic  nerves,  which  are  violet. 


7.  The  Jacial  nerve  (Figs.  668,  676,  and  677)  is  purely  motor  and  arises  from  the  nucleus 
of  the  facial  nerve  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  pons.  Its  root  fibers  arch  around  the  abducens  nucleus, 
and  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  first  part  oj  the  root,  which  ascends  dorsomcdially  from 
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the  nucleus  to  the  region  of  the  facial  colliculus;  the  internal  genu,  which  forms  the  bend  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  rhomboidat  fossa;  and  the  ventrally  directed  second  part  oj  the  root, 
which  emergen  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  pons  and  the  upper  border  of  the 
olive. 

70.  The  intermediate  nerve  (nen'e  oj  Wrisberg)  courses  for  a  distance  along  with  the  facial 
nerve.  It  is  sensory  (see  page  205)  and  arises  in  the  geniculate  ganglion  of  the  facial  nen'e  and 
passes  by  its  centripetal  nerve  prolongations  to  the  nuclei  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nen'e,  and 
especially  to  the  nucleus  oj  the  solilary  tract* 

8.  The  auditory  nerve  (Figs.  667  and  676  to  678)  consists  of  two  parts  with  decidedly  different 
origins,  the  cochlear  and  vestibular  nerves. 

The  cochlear  nerve  is  a  sensory  nerve  which  arises  from  the  spiral  ganglion  oj  Ihc  cochlea 
(sec  page  384).  The  centripetal  continuations  of  ihe  nerve  cells  of  the  ganglion  enter  the  upper 
portion  of  the  medulla  close  to  the  exit  of  the  facial  nerve  and  pass  to  the  ventral  acoustic  nucleus, 
which  represents  the  ventral  cochlear  nucleus,  and  to  the  ganglion  cells  of  Ihc  acoustic  tubercle, 
the  dorsal  cochlear  nucleus.  From  these  nuclei  the  cochlear  path  passes  as  the  lateral  lemniscus 
to  the  medial  geniculate  Ijody  and  the  posterior  corjjora  quadrigemina,  and  is  composed  of — 
I.  The  trapezoid  body,  a  path  coming  from  the  ventral  nucleus  and  crossing  the  median  line 
(see  page  176);  2.  The  medullary  slri<p  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa  and  some  neighboring  fibers, 
which  curve  around  the  restiform  body  and  before  entering  the  lateral  lemniscus  pass  to  the 
opposite  olive,  decussating  in  the  raph^. 

The  vestibular  nerve  has  its  origin  in  the  vestibular  ganglion,  and  its  iibcrs  pass  to  the  brain 
together  with  those  of  the  cochlear  ncr\'e  and  with  them  enter  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  which, 
however,  they  pass  to  different  nuclei,  which  form  the  dorsal  nucleus  of  the  acoustic  nerve.  Four 
of  these  nuclei  can  be  recognized,  a  medial  nucleus,  lying  in  the  acoustic  area  of  the  rhomboidal 
fossa,  a  neighboring  superior  nucleus  {Bechterew's  nucleus),  a  more  lateral  and  somewhat  deeper 
lateral  nucleus,  and  the  spinal  nucleus,  which  extends  to  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
The  fibers  passing  to  the  latter  nucleus  are  known  as  the  spinal  acoustic  root.  A  part  of  the  root 
fibere  of  the  vestibular  ner\-e  go  directly  to  the  cerebellum  (see  page  183). 

9  and  !o.  The  glossopharyngeal  and  vagus  (Figs.  676  to  679)  are  mixed  nerves,  and  have 
common  nuclei  in  (he  medulla.  Each  consists  of  a  motor  and  a  sensory  part,  the  motor  part 
of  both  nerves  arising  in  the  motor  nucleus  of  Ihe  glossopharyngeus  and  vagus  in  the  floor  of 
the  rhomboidal  fossa  and  from  the  nucleus  ambiguus. 

The  sensory  fibers  come  from  the  superior  and  petrosal  (IX)  and  the  jugular  and  nodose  (.V) 
ganglia,  whose  centripetal  processes  pass  partly  to  Ihe  nucleus  oj  Ihe  ala  cincrea,  and  partly 
descend  as  the  solitary  trad,  10  the  nucleus  oj  the  solitary  trad.  From  these  fibers  pass  to  the 
thalamus  in  the  medial  lemniscus, 

II.  The  accessory  nerve  (Figs.  676  and  677)  is  purely  motor.  Its  nucleus  is  narrow  and 
elongated  and  extends  from  the  fifth  or  seventh  cervical  segment  of  the  spina!  cord,  where  it 
appears  as  a  group  of  ganglion  cells  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  anterior  gray  column,  upward 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  medulla,  where  its  nucleus  is  situated  in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  reticular 

•[The  inlermediale  nerve  is  usually  regarded  as  ihe  sensory  part  ol  the  fadal  nerve,  which  Ihen  belongs  to  the 
category  of  mixed  nerves. — En.] 
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Fig.  679. — The  dura  mater  with  its  arteries  and  sinuses,  the  veins  of  the  orbit,  and  the  course  ol 
twelve  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves  through  the  duni  mater. 
The  lefi  orbil  has  beun  opened,     fpon  the  right  the  lentorium  ccrebelli  has  been  removed,  ihc  commence 
of  the  transverse  sinus  ojicncd,  and  the  dura  mater  exiiscd  along  the  emerging  nerves  and  the  middle  menjiigeal  ai 
•  —  Meningeal  nerve  and  aoaslomusis  with  the  spinal  nerve.     ••  ■-  Cut  edge  of  tent 


formation.    The  root  fibers  emerge  as  a  number  of  small  bundles  from  the  region  of  the  lati 
funiculus.* 

12.  The  hypoglossal  wnv  {Figs.  676  and  677)  is  also  motor,  and  its  nucleus  is  situatcc 
the  trigone  oj  the  hypoglossal  ncn-e  in  the  rhomboidal  fossa.  The  root  fibers  pass  vcntrally  betw 
the  medial  accessor}-  olive  and  olive  to  the  groove  between  the  pyramid  and  olive. 

THE   MEMBRANES    OF   THE   BRAIN. 

In  the  brain  wc  recognize  the  same  membranes  as  in  the  spinal  cord — namely,  the  d 
mater,  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater. 

The  encephalic  dura  mater  (Figs.  589  and  679  to  681),  although  it  is  practically  a  dii 
extension  of  the  spinal  dura  from  the  foramen  magnum,  differs  from  it  by  being  somewhat  thicl 
and  especially  because  at  the  same  time  it  forms  the  inner  periosteal  layer  of  the  cranium,  i 
is  thus  formed  of  two  lamintc,  the  i)eriosteal  and  the  dural,  which  are  for  the  most  part  ci 
pletcly  fused. 

The  dura  mater  has  a  shining  whitish  color  and  is  comjwscd  of  crossed  oblique  and  long 
dinal  fibers,  and  lii^s  closely  u|X)n  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranial  fossa,  of  which  it  takes  an  e> 
impression.  It  \'aric's  somewhat  in  thickness;  where  it  passes  through  foramina  of  the  si 
with  vessels  and  nen-es  it  decreases  remarkably  in  thickness,  forming  sheaths  for  the  emerg 
nerves. 

In  addition  to  forming  an  internal  lining  for  the  cranium,  it  has  three  processes  which  exti 
between  sejiarate  jxirtions  of  the  brain  and  partl_\-  starve  as  sup])orts  for  it.  The  whole  surf 
of  the  dura  facing  the  cranial  fossa,  as  well  as  both  surfaces  of  the  flat  processes,  arc  quite  smo 
and  flossy,  while  the  surface  lying  next  the  cranial  bone's  and  ser\-!ng  as  their  pcriosteun 
unf\-en  and  rough,  es[)ecia!ly  at  the  base  of  the  cranium,  where  it  is  more  closely  adhereni 
the  bone  than  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  roof,  numerous  small  blood -vessels  penetrating  fi 
the  dura  mater  into  the  cranial  l)ones. 

In  certain  regi(ms  the  two  laminie  of  the  dura  separate  to  enclose  smooth  cavities  and  can 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  sinuses  oj  the  dura  mater,  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  d 
mater  (see  page  85).  .'Vnother  large  cavity  of  the  dura  is  the  space  which  encloses  the  semilu 
ganglion  of  the  trigeminal  nen'e,  the  so-calI«l  iUrkel's  cavity,  .A  large  dural  process  cxte: 
into  the  subarcuatc  fossa  of  the  lemjxjral  bone  and  fills  its  cavity  completely. 

S])vcial  formations  of  the  encephalic  dura  mater  are: 

I.  The  Diaphragma  Sello-  iFig.  (}"}()). — ^While  a  thin  lamina  of  dura  covers  the  floor  of 
sella  turcica,  a  lamina  perforated  at  the  center  extends  transversely  across  it  and  connects 
anterior  and  (Mislerior  clinoid  jjrocesses;  this  is  liic  diaphragm  oj  the  sella.     It  separatees 

•  (The  airi'ss'iri'  ncTvi-  is  iiiorphuliigiially  a  [Mirtion  of  the  vai^us,  and  l)earR  lo  that  nerve  sumewhat  the  same  i 
lion  thai  the  di'sctniling  or  mcscncophalic  root  of  the  trigeminus  does  to  its  nerve. — Ed.J 


oplic  atnr         nasofrontal  \tln        ':  ,/^'Jn  ^"J*""'  Mei"o/ 
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hypophysis  from  the  rest  of  the  brain,  except  for  its  connection  through  the  infundibulum,  which 
passes  through  the  central  perforation,  the  foramen  oj  the  diaphragm. 

2,  The  Falx  Cerebri  (Figs.  589,  680,  and  681). — ^This  is  the  largest  of  the  three  processes 
projecting  from  the  dura  into  the  cranial  fossa,  and  is  attached  by  one  border  to  the  dura  of  the 
roof  of  the  skull,  while  the  other  concave  border  is  free.  It  forms  a  sickle-shaped  sagittal  plate, 
which  dips  into  the  longitudinal  cerebral  fissure  and  terminates  with  its  free  edge  just  above  the 
surface  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Its  anterior  end  is  fastened  to  the  crista  galli  of  the  ethmoid, 
its  upper  convex  border  separates  into  two  diverging  lamina*,  which  are  attached  to  the  frontal 
crest  and  to  the  borders  of  the  sagittal  sulcus  down  to  the  cruciate  eminence,  and  with  the  parietal 
dura  they  bound  the  superior  sagittal  sinus  (see  page  85).  The  free  concave  border,  which 
lies  above  the  coq^us  callosum,  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  ui){)er  convex  border,  since 
anteriorly  it  is  attached  to  the  crista  galli  and  posteriorly  it  unites  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tentorium  (see  below).  Along  this  line  of  attachment  also  the  two  laminie  of  the  dura  separate, 
and  with  the  surface  of  the  tentorium  form  the  straight  sinus  (see  page  85). 

3.  The  tentorium  (Figs.  589  and  679  to  681)  is  a  roof-like  plate  of  dura  stretched  over 
the  i>osterior  cranial  fossa  and  separating  the  cerebellum  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemisi)heres.  It  has  its  origin  on  either  side,  first,  from  the  sui)erior  angle  of  the  pyramid 
of  the  tem}x>ral  bone,  and,  while  passing  over  the  foramen  lacerum,  also  from  the  posterior  clinoid 
process,  and  second,  from  the  upper  border  of  the  transverse  sulcus.  The  two  halves  of  the 
tentorium  meet  at  an  oblicjue  angle  in  the  mc*dian  line,  forming  a  low  roof-like  ridge  with  which 
the  posterior  jxjrtion  of  the  lower  border  of  the  falx  cerebri  unites.  In  front  of  this  union  the 
two  halves  of  the  tentorium  are  separated  by  an  oval  opening,  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  sella 
turcica  and  laterally  and  posteriorly  by  the  free  medial  border  of  the  tentorium.  In  this  opening, 
the  tentorial  notch,  lie  the  pons  and  ciuadrigeminal  plate  of  the  cerebrum,  the  posterior  border 
of  the  notch  corresix)nding  to  tlie  posterior  end  of  the  transverse  cerebral  fissure.  The  uj)i)er 
surface  of  the  tentorium  is  moderately  convex,  the  lower  concave,  and  along  its  line  of  attachment 
it  forms  anteriorly  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  posteriorly  the  transverse  sinus  (page  85). 

The  jalx  ccrchelli  (Fig.  589)  is  a  short  process  of  the  dura  mater,  broad  above  and  narrow 
below,  which  i)rojects  into  the  jjoslerior  cerebellar  notch  and  the  vallecula  between  the  two  cere- 
bellar hemispheres.  It  has  its  origin  at  the  internal  occipital  crest  and  is  attached  above  to  the 
tentorium.  In  its  lower  j)ortion  it  diminishes  very  rapidly  in  height  and  ends  frequently  in 
two  diverging  limbs. 

The  encephalic  arachnoid  (Figs.  680  and  681)  is  a  delicate  membrane,  resting  upon  the  brain. 
In  contrast  to  the  pia  mater  it  passes  over  all  the  depressions  of  the  brain  surface,  not  only 
over  its  fissures,  but  also  over  the  deej)  groove  and  cavities  of  the  base  of  the  brain.  Its  external 
surface  is  sej^arated  from  llie  dura  only  by  a  narrow  space,  the  subdural  cavity,  but  from  the  pia 
mater,  which  fits  tightly  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  it  is  j)artly  separated  by  relatively  large 
spaces,  while  at  other  j)rominent  i)ortions  of  the  surface  both  lamina?  lie  close  together.  The 
space  which  separates  the  pia  mater  from  the  arachnoid  is  the  arachfwideal  cavity,  containing 
the  arachnoideal  fluid  or  the  external  cerebrospinal  fluid  *),  and  is  sej)arated  into  a  number  of 
large  portions,  which  communicate  with  one  another  and  are  separated  by  relatively  short  intervals. 

*  The  real  cercbr«»si.»inal  liquor  is  that  whiih  fills  the  internal  cavities  of  the  central  nervous  system. 
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The  wide  recesses  of  ihe  subarachnoideal  space  are  situated  especially  where  the  arachnoid 
bridges  depressions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  they  are  known  as  the  subarachnoidal  cisterns. 
Of  these,  the  following  bear  special  names: 

1.  The  cerebtilo-medullary  cistern  lies  between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  cerebellar 
hemispheres  and  corresponds  lo  the  cerebellar  vallecula,  which  it  covers. 

2.  The  cistern  oj  Ihe  lateral  cerebral  jossa  over  the  fossa  of  that  name. 


SupniiT  cenbta! 


Fig.  6So.— .V  frontai  secti 


(if  the  p(i?.terj*)r  fourlli  of  the  sagittal  suture. 


3.  The  iitirr peduncular  cistern  corresponds  to  the  interpeduncular  fossa,  and  communicates 
with  the  following: 

4.  The  chiasmatic  cistern  is  between  the  optic  chiasma  and  the  rostrum  of  the  corpus  callosura. 

5.  The  cistern  oj  Ihe  great  cerebral  vein  is  posterior  and  inferior  lo  the  body  of  ihe  corpus 
callosum  and  superior  to  the  quadrigeminal  plate. 

The  arachnaidal  granulaiions  (Pacchionian  bodies)  are  \'illus-Iike  outgrowths  of  the  arach- 
noid, which  may  bf  found  especially  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  along  the  sagittal  sinus, 
but  may  also  occur  near  the  transverse  sinus  over  the  cerebellum,  In  normal  dcveloproert 
they  project  into  Ihe  sinus,  but  if  strongly  developed,  as  they  frc-cjuently  are  in  old  age,  they  may 
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pierce  the  dura  maler  and  jjroduco  granular  foveolie  (see  Vol.  I,  page  44)  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cranial  roof. 

The  erurcphalic  pia  mater  (Figs,  680  and  681)  is  thinner  than  the  spinal  pia  mater  and  resem- 
bles it  in  its  relation  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  only  in  the  region  of  the  brain  stem.  In  this 
region  the  pia  is  tougher  than  elsewhere  and  fits  tightly  lo  the  surface  of  the  brain,  but  it  may 
easily  be  stripped  from  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  and  cerebellar  convolutions.     It  penetrates 


Superii 


irtiiin  of  the  sagittal  suture. 

into  all  the  surface  fissures  and  hnes  them,  and  in  it  the  larger  and  medium-sized  blood-  as  well 
as  lymph-vessels  of  the  brain  have  their  course. 

Among  the  special  formations  of  pia  mater  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  chorioidal  plexuses 
(Figs.  636,  638,  641,  646,  and  6S1)  already  mentioned,  which  are  folds  of  pia  mater  containing 
a  rich  vascular  ple.vus,  which  project  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.     Generally,  they  appear 
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in  the  form  of  much-twisted  bands,  which,  judging  from  their  development,  must  be  regarded  as 
folds  of  pia  mater.  They  are  separated  from  the  ventricular  cavity  by  the  epithelial  chorioidal 
laminae  which  cover  their  surfaces  with  all  their  projections  and  indentations.  The  more  minute 
relations  of  the  various  plexuses  have  already  been  described  in  the  description  of  the  brain 
itself.  In  the  second  place  the  chorioid  tela  must  be  mentioned.  They  are  duplications  of  the 
pia  mater,  which  complete  the  wall  of  parts  of  the  ventricles  where  no  nervT  tissue  is  developed. 
Here  also,  the  pia  mater  is  not  directly  in  contact  with  the  ventricular  cavity,  but  is  separated 
from  it  by  an  epithelial  lamina. 

The  Blood  vessels  of  the  brain  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  its  Membranes. 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  (Figs.  548  and  549)  come  partly  from  the  internal  carotid  and  partly  from  the  vertebral 
artery  (see  pages  30  and  35).  Both  anastomose  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  arteries  of  the  other  side  of  the 
brain,  more  extensively  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  artery  of  the  body,  the  four  large  cerebral  arteries,  which  are  the 
sole  supply  of  the  brain,  forming  double  anastomoses  with  one  another,  which  lie  in  the  region  of  the  arterial  circle  (see 
page  37).  On  the  other  hand,  the  arteries  coming  from  the  pia  and  penetrating  even  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
are  so-called  terminal  arteries,  that  is,  they  have  only  a  capillary  anastomosis.  The  branching  of  the  arteries  always 
takes  place  from  the  pia  mater,  that  is,  from  the  free  surface,  and  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain,  like  that  of  the  spinal 
cord,  has  an  extraordinarily  rich  blood-supply,  while  the  white  substance  is  relatively  poorly  suj)plied. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  (Fig.  590)  do  not  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  differ  from  the  other  veins  of  the 
body  by  opening  into  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  (see  page  88). 

True  lymphatic  vessels,  so  far  as  is  known,  are  not  found  in  the  brain.  The  perivascular  sheaths  are  regarded 
as  lymph  spaces,  as  are  also  the  subarachnoideal  and  subdural  spaces. 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  membranes  are  divided  into  those  of  the  dura  mater  and  those  of  the  pia  mater.  The 
latter  are  identical  with  those  of  the  brain;  the  arachnoid  has  no  vessels  and  the  arteries  of  the  dura  (Fig.  679)  are  known 
as  meningeal  arteries.  Their  course  is  in  its  external  layer,  next  to  the  bone,  on  which  they  leave  furrows.  They  arise 
as  follows:  i.  From  the  middle  meningeal  artery  of  the  internal  maxillary  (page  28),  the  main  artery  of  the  meninges; 
2.  The  anterior  meningeal  from  the  anterior  ethmoidal  (page  32),  to  the  dura  in  the  anterior  cranial  fossa;  3.  The  f>os- 
terior  meningeal  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  (page  24)  for  the  dura  near  the  jugular  foramen;  4.  The  mastoid  men- 
ingeal branch  of  the  occipital  (page  25)  for  the  dura  of  the  posterior  cranial  fossa;  5.  The  meningeal  branch  of  the  ver- 
tebral (page  36)  for  the  dura  about  the  foramen  magnum. 

The  meningeal  veins  only  partly  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries  (double  meningeal  veins  (page  89)  accompanying 
the  middle  meningeal  artery).  Many  small  meningeal  veins  open  into  the  dural  sinuses  directly,  and  they  anastomose, 
as  do  the  dural  sinuses,  with  the  external  cranial  veins  and  with  the  veins  of  the  diploe  through  emmissary  veins. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  found  in  the  pia  mater  only. 

The  nerves  of  the  pia  mater  are  very  delicate;  those  of  the  dura  are  more  numerous.  The  latter  originate  mainly 
from  the  three  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  and  are  the  tentorial  nerve  from  the  ophthalmic  division,  the  meningeal  from 
the  maxillary  division,  and  the  recurrent  spinous  nerve  from  the  mandibular  division.  The  meningeal  branch  of  the 
vagus  also  sui)j)li('S  the  dura  mater. 

THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  j)criphcral  nervous  system  comprises  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves  which  emerge 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  is  to  say,  the  ramifications  of  the  twelve  cerebral  and  thirty-one 
spinal  pairs  of  nerves.  The  system  may  be  divided,  therefore,  into  the  cerebral  and  the  spinal 
nerves. 

The  Cerebral  Nerves- 

According  to  the  usual  enumeration  there  are  twelve  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves,  the  olfactory 
nerves,  being  together  considered  as  one,  and  the  intermediate  ner\'e  being  regarded  as  part  of 
the  facial.     The  twelve  cerebral  ner\Ts  are  then  as  follows: 
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1.  The  oljactory  nerve. 

2.  The  optic  nerve. 

,^.  The  oculotnolor  ncnr. 

4.  The  trochlear  nerve. 

^.  The  trigeminal  nerve. 

6.  The  uhdiicens  nerve. 


7.  The  jacial  nerve  {+  the  intermediate). 

S.  The  acoustic  nerve. 

9.  The  glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

10.  The  vagus  nerve, 

11.  The  accessory  nerve. 

12.  The  hypoglossal  nerve. 


Of  these,  the  purely  motor  nerves  are:  the  oculomotor,  the  trochlear,  the  ahduccns,  the 
facial  (without  the  intermediate),  the  aci;essor}',  and  the  hypoglossal.  Three  are  sensory:  the 
olfactory,  the  optic,  and  the  acoustic;  the  remaining  three,  !hc  Irigcmina!,  the  glossopharyngeal, 
and  ihe  vagus,  are  mixed.  The  origin  of  these  ner\-es  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  (heir  exit,  has  already 
been  discussed;  their  course  and  ramification  from  the  base  of  the  brain  are  now  to  be  described. 
Since  the  three  sensory  nen'es  will  be  discussed  with  the  rcspecti\'e  sense  organs  in  this  chapter, 
the  other  nine  nerves  only  need  be  considered  here. 
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THE  NERVES  OF  THE  EYE  MUSCLES. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  cerebral  nerves  go  to  the  eye  muscles  and  represent  their  motor 
They  resemble  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  ncr\-es  and  are  homologous  to  them. 

The  oculomotor  nerve  (Figs.  546,  547,  679,  682,  and  683)  arises  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
by  root  filaments  which  appear  in  the  sulcus  of  the  oculomotor  ner\'e.  These  form  at  first  a 
fiat,  and  then  a  rounded,  nerve  which  passes  between  the  jxjslerior  cerebral  and  superior  cerebellar 
arteries.  It  pierces  the  dura  mater  on  the  medial  side  of  the  posterior  clinoid  jiroccss  and  enters 
the  cavernous  sinus  (page  86),  in  which  it  passes  forward  and  a  little  laterally  lo  the  superior 
orbital  fissure,  lying  lateral  to  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  anastomosing  by  delicate  rami 
with  the  carotid  sympathetic  plexus.  It  enters  the  superior  orbital  fissure  on  the  lateral  side 
of  the  optic  nerve,  but  hes  medial  to  the  abduccns  and  inferior  and  medial  to  the  ophthalmic 
nerve. 

In  the  superior  orbital  fissure  the  nen'c  divides  into  an  upper,  weaker,  and  a  lower,  stronger 
branch.  The  superior  ramus  passes  above  the  optic  nerve  to  the  levator  palpebra'  superioris 
and  to  the  superior  rectus  muscles,  the  stronger  injeri-or  ramus  branches  below  the  optic  ner\'e 
and  gives  off  rami  lo  the  inferior  rectus,  the  medial  rectus,  and  inferior  oblique,  and  it  also  gives 
a  short,  but  rather  strong,  branch  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  the  short  root  oj  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

The  trochlear  nerve  (Figs.  546,  547,  679,  682,  and  683)  leaves  the  brain  close  to  the 
nulura  of  the  anterior  medullary  velum  (see  page  160).  It  is  a  very  long  and  very  thin  ner\'e, 
'which,  before  entering  the  orbital  cavity,  has  a  remarkably  long  course.  From  its  origin  from 
the  rhombencephaiic  isthmus  the  ner\*e  winds  about  the  brachia  conjunctiva  and  cerebral  pedun- 
cle lo  the  ventral  side  of  the  brain,  where  it  comes  to  view  between  the  pons  and  the  medial  border 
of  the  temporal  lobe.  It  Ihcn  pierces  the  dura  mater  behind  the  posterior  clinoid  process  and 
passes  through  a  narrow  canal  in  the  upper  lateral  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  In  so  doing 
it  crosses  the  oculomotor  nen'e  at  its  entrance  into  the  dura  mater,  having  been  to  the  lateral  side 
of  that  nerve  up  to  the  point  mentioned,  and  it  then  comes  to  lie  medially  and  above  the  semilunar 
of  the  trigeminal  and  the  ophthalmic  ner\'e.     In  the  orbital  cavity  the  trochlear  ner\-e 
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Fig.  682. — The  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  orbit  (superficial  layer). 
The  roof  of  the  orbit,  the  periorbita,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  outer  wall  have  been  removed.     The  dura  mater 
has  been  divided  along  the  middle  meningeal  artery  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  semilunar  ganglion  and  of  the  orbital 
nerves.     ♦  —  Accessory  vessels  to  the  lachrymal  gland  from  the  zygomatico-orbital  branch  of  the  anterior  deep  temporal 
arterv.     **  -  Orbital  fat. 

Fig.  683. — The  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  orbit  (second  layer). 

The  dissection  the  same  as  in  Fig.  682,  except  that  the  greater  [>rotion  of  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve  has  been  excised,  the  orbital  fat  on  the  outer  side  partly  removed,  and  the  rectus  sui)erior  and  levator  palpebral 
superioris  drawn  to  one  side. 


lies  quite  superficial,  below  the  periorbita  of  the  roof  of  the  ca\nty,  and  passes  forward   and 
medially  to  the  superior  oblique  muscle,  into  which  it  enters  from  above  and  medially. 

The  abducens  nerve  (Figs.  546, 547, 679, 682,  and  683)  leaves  the  brain  in  the  fissxire  between 
the  anterior  end  of  the  pyramid  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  pons. 
It  penetrates  the  dura  mater  in  the  posterior  cranial  fossa,  or  more  precisely,  on  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  clivus,  and  sinks  into  the  cavernous  sinus,  through  which  it  passes  for  a  long  distance 
almost  horizontally,  lying  closely  lateral  to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  so  reaches  the  superior 
orbital  fissure.  It  is  a  comparatively  large  nerve,  being  twice  the  thickness  of  the  trochlear,  and 
sends  several  fibers  to  the  sympathetic  plexus  of  the  internal  carotid.  From  the  anterior  end  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  it  enters  the  orbit  below  and  lateral  to  the  ophthalmic  ner\'e  and  courses  below 
the  lachrymal  nerve,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orbital  cavity,  to  the  medial  surface  of  the  lateral 
rectus  muscle,  which  it  supplies. 

THE  TRIGEMINAL  NERVE. 

The  trigeminal  nerve  (Figs.  541  to  547,  591,  592,  679,  682  to  687,  and  689  to  692)  is  the 
strongest  of  all  the  cerebral  nerves;  it  emerges  from  the  brain  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  base 
of  the  brachium  of  the  pons  and  is  divided  into  a  weaker  motor  portion,  the  porlto  mhior^  and  a 
stronger  sensory  portion,  the  portio  major.  The  root  fibers  of  the  portio  major  arc  collected  into  a 
reticular  flat  fasciculus,  while  the  minor  portion,  in  the  form  of  a  more  compact  bundle,  rests  \x\yoT\ 
the  medial  surface  and  the  anterior  border  of  the  sensory  root.  The  nerve  trunk  so  formed 
passes  anterolatcrally  through  an  elongated,  oblique  opening  of  the  dura  mater  at  the  root  of  the 
tentorium,  behind  the  posterior  clinoid  process,  and  comes  to  lie  in  Meckel's  cavity  of  the  dura, 
a  flat  space  situated  lateral  to  the  cavernous  sinus,  whose  floor  is  formed  by  the  trigeminal  impres- 
sion on  the  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone,  covered  by  dura  mater.  Here  the  portio  major  enters 
a  flat,  plcxiform,  somewhat  triangular  ganglion,  the  semilunar  (Gasscrian)  ganglion  (Figs.  546, 
547,  623,  679,  682,  683,  689,  and  690),  which  is  rather  closely  united  to  the  dura  mater.  As 
is  the  case  with  the  spinal  ganglia,  with  which  the  semilunar  ganglion  is  homologous,  only  the 
sensory  root  takes  part  in  its  formation,  and  only  its  fibers  having  their  origin  in  the  ganglion 
(see  page  186).  Tlie  motor  minor  portion  passek  by  the  ganglion,  just  as  the  motor  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  pass  the  spinal  ganglia,  and  courses  obliquely  over  its  medial  surface,  in  order  to 
unite  with  the  third  branch  coming  from  the  ganglion. 

From  the  lateral  anterior  border  of  the  semilunar  ganglion  three  flat  nerve  stems  make 
their  exit,  which  at  first  continue  to  show  the  i)lexiform  character  of  the  trunk.     The  most  anterior 
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branch  is  known  as  the  first  branch  or  ophthalmk  nerve,  the  middle  as  the  second  branch  or 
maxillary  nenr.  ihe  posterior  as  the  third  branrh  or  mandibidar  ncn-c.  Since  the  motor  portio 
minor  passes  only  into  the  third  branch,  this  is  the  only  branch  which  contains  motor  fibers. 
The  first  two  branches  are  purely  sensory;  the  third  is  mixed,  allhough  also  mainly  sensory, 
and  is  the  strongest  of  the  three  branches,  the  first  being  the  weakest. 


Derp  prirosiil 


Ophlhulmic  nerve 
I  MmUcalar  nerve 
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V\G.  684. — The  ramification  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  and 

pharyngeal  nerves  schematically  projected  upon  a  median  sagittal  si 
The  exposed  nervts  are  black,  ihc  concealed  ones  gray. 

The  trigeminal  nerve  is  the  most  important  sensory  nerve  of  the  head,  especially  of  Ihc  face, 
and  its  portio  minor  is  the  nerve  for  the  muscles  of  mastication.  The  first  branch  is  distributefl 
mainly  to  the  orbital  cavity  and  its  contents,  and  also  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead  and  to  ihe  anterior 
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part  of  the  nasal  cavity;  the  second  branch  ramifies  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity, 

in  the  external  nasal  region,  the  upper  Up,  the  lower  eyelid,  the  palate,  the  teeth  of  the  upper 

jaw,  and  in  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  temporal  region;  the  third  branch  passes  by  its  sensory  main 

portion  to  the  lower  Up,  cheek,  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  tongue,  and  the  skin  of  the 

temporal  region. 

The  main  branches,  as  well  as  the  different  rami  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  have  numerous 

anastomoses  with  neighboring  nerves,  by  which,  for  example,  motor  fibers  may  enter  originally 

purely  sensory  parts  of  the  nen'^e.     In  addition  to  the  semilunar  ganglion  there  are  in  the  course 

of  the  ramifications  of  the  nerve  several  other  smaller  ganglia,  belonging  to  the  sympathetic 

system. 

THE  FIRST  BRANCH  THE  OPHTHALMIC  NERVE. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve  (Figs.  546,  547,  and  682  to  684)  arises  from  the  anterior  end  of  the 
semilunar  ganglion  and  passes  to  the  superior  orbital  (sphenoidal)  fissure  along  with  the  nerves 
to  the  eye  muscles  in  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  lateral  to  the  internal  carotid  artery, 
from  whose  sympathetic  plexus  it  receives  several  nerve  fibers.  Before  entering  the  superior 
orbital  fissure  it  gives  a  recurrent  branch,  the  tentorM  nerve  (Fig.  499),  which  is  a  slender  branch 
that  curves  around  the  trochlear  nerve  and  for  a  short  distance  is  closely  connected  with  it 
and  then  passes  into  the  tentorium,  between  whose  folds  it  ramifies,  extending  to  the  transverse 
sinus.  In  the  superior  orbital  fissure  the  ophthalmic  nerve  hes  below  and  medial  to  the  trochlear, 
above  and  lateral  to  the  oculomotor,  and  lateral  to  the  abducens  nervx,  and  it  divides  into  three 
branches,  the  strongest  of  which  is  the  flattened  frontal  nen-e,  which  continues  in  the  direction  of 
the  trunk,  while  laterally  is  the  much  weaker  lachrymal  nerve  and  medially  the  nasociliary  ner\^e. 

1.  The  frontal  nerve  (Fig.  682)  lies  immediately  below  the  periorbita  of  the  roof  of  the 
orbital  cavity  and  above  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris.  In  the  anterior  portion  of  the  orbic  it 
divides  into  three  terminal  branches. 

{a)  The  supraorbital  nerve  (Figs.  541,  542,  591,  682,  691,  and  692)  is  the  largest  branch, 
and  represents  the  direct  continuation  of  the  trunk.  It  is  the  most  lateral  of  the  three  branches, 
and,  in  company  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name,  passes  through  the  supraorbital  notch 
or  foramen  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  frontal  ramus,  with  the 
auriculotemporal  nerve  (from  the  third  branch  of  the  trigeminus)  and  with  the  greater  occipital 
nerve  (from  the  cer\'ical  plexus).  In  its  course  the  nerve  pierces  the  orbicularis  oculi  muscle, 
previously  giving  a  small  branch  to  the  frontal  bone. 

(h)  The  jrontal  ramus  (Figs.  541,  542,  591,  682,  691,  and  692)  is,  according  to  size  and 
location,  the  middle  branch  of  the  frontal  nenc.  It  courses  with  the  arter\'  of  the  same  name 
through  the  frontal  notch,  and  ascends  exactly  like  the  preceding  nerve  to  the  medial  part  of  the 
skin  of  the  forehead  and  anastomoses  mainly  with  the  preceding  nerve  and  the    supratrochlear. 

{c)  The  supratrochlear  nerve  (Figs.  541,  542,  5qt,  682,  691,  and  692),  by  far  the  most  slender 
of  the  three  branches,  runs  medially  toward  the  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  and,  uniting 
with  the  infratrochlear  ramus  of  the  nasociliary^  nerve,  passes  over  the  pulley  to  the  skin  of  the 
medial  side  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  to  the  glabella. 

2.  The  lachr5anal  nerve  (Figs.  546  and  682)  runs  with  the  corresponding  artery,  super- 
ficially, below  the  roof  of  the  orbit  in  the  space  between  the  superior  and  lateral  rectus  muscles, 
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to  the  superior  lachrymal  gland,  and  then  passes  between  the  lobules  to  the  lower  gland  and  to 
the  conjunctiva  and  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid  at  the  lateral  angle  of  the  eye.  In  addition  it  gives 
off  a  delicate  branch  which  anastomoses  with  the  zygomatic  nerve  of  the  second  branch  of  ihe 
trigeminiis, 

Ti.  The  nasociliary  nerve  (Figs,  546,  547,  682,  and  683)  at  first  courses  along  the  lateral 
side  of  the  optic  ^er^■e,  then  crosses  it  obliquely,  and  runs  between  it  and  the  superior  rectus. 
It  then  passes  through  the  medial  portion  of  the  orbit,  lying  close  to  the  ophthalmic  artery,  across 
which  it  passes  obliquely,  and  between  the  superior  oblique  and  the  medial  rectus  muscles  it 
divides  into  its  two  terminals.  The  ner\^e  ramifies  in  the  orbit,  especially  in  the  eyeball,  which 
it  supplies  with  sensory  ncn'es,  and  in  the  nasal  ca\ity.     Its  branches  are: 

(a)  The  lotig  root  oj  (he  ciliary  ganglion  {Fi^.  546  and  68,-<)  is  a  delicate,  frequently  double 
nerve  61amenl  which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  nerve,  where  it  crosses  ihe  optic  ner\'e. 
It  represents  the  sensory  root  of  the  cih'ar)'  ganglion. 

[b)  The  long  ciliary  neri'cs  (Fig.  546)  arc  usually  several  delicate  threads  which  pass  along 
the  superior  surface  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  eyeball  and  may  divide  before  entering  it  (see  Sense 
Organs). 

(r)  The  JMslerior  ethmoidal  nerve  (Figs.  546  and  547)  accompanies  the  corresponding  arterj' 
into  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus,  whose  mucous  membrane  it  supplies. 
It  arises  from  the  portion  of  the  trunk  lying  at  the  medial  side  of  the  orbit. 

(d)  The  anlerior  ethmoidal  nerve  (Figs.  546  and  547)  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding 
one.  It  leaves  the  stem  of  the  nasociUarj'  nerve  at  a  right  angle  and  passes  through  the  anlerior 
ethmoidal  foramen  lo  the  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  artery,  it  sinks  through  one  of  the  anterior  foramina  of  the  plate  into  the  nasal 
cavity,  where  it  courses  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  nasal  bone  in  a  groo\e  bearing  its 

A  few  of  its  branches  pass  to  the  external  skin  of  the  nose  and  the  majority  to  ihe  nasal 
s  membrane,  the  former  being  called  the  external  (Fig.  592)  and  the  latter  the  internal  nasal 
rami,  the  internal  rami  being  also  knowTi  as  the  anlerior  nasal  rami  (F'igs.  544  and  545),  in 
contrast  to  the  posterior  nasal  rami  coming  from  the  second  division  of  the  trigeminus.  They 
ramify  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lateral  nasal  wall,  as  the  anterior  laltral  nasal  nerves,  as  well 
as  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  nasal  septum,  these  latter  rami  being  known  as  the  anlerior  medial 
nasal  nerves.  The  external  nasal  ramus  passes  through  the  nasal  bone  or  under  its  inferior 
border  (between  the  bone  and  cartilage)  to  the  external  skin  of  the  nose. 

(e)  The  small,  thin  injralrochlear  nfrve  (Figs.  541,  542,  547,  591,  592,  6gi,  and  692)  is  the 
real  terminal  branch  of  the  nasociliary  ner\-e.  With  the  terminal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery 
it  passes  beneath  the  trochlea  of  the  superior  oblique,  anastomoses  with  the  supratrochlear,  and 
is  divided  into  a  smaller,  superior  palpebral  ramus,  which,  in  company  with  the  latter  ncn'e,  goes 
to  the  upper  eyelid,  and  a  larger  inferior  palpebral  ramus,  which  supplies  the  lower  eyelid,  the 
lachrymal  gland,  and  the  conjunctiva,  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 


THE  CILIARY  GANGLION. 

In  the  orbit  there  is  a  small,  flat,  round,  or  often  three-  or  four-cornered  gray  ganglion  about 
2  or  3  mm.  in  size;  it  is  the  ciliary  ganglion  (Figs.  546  and  682).     It  lies  in  the  fatty  tissue  of 
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the  posterior  portion  of  the  orbit,  lateral  and  close  to  the  optic  nerve,  medial  to  the  abducens, 
and  a  little  superior  to  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  oculomotor  nerve.  Like  the  optic  nerve  itself, 
it  is  covered  by  the  superior  rectus,  the  levator  palpebrse  superioris,  and  the  superior  ramus  of 
the  oculomotor,  so  that  it  lies  fairly  deeply  in  the  orbital  cavity.  Usually  it  has  a  somewhat 
elongated  form,  branches  from  its  anterior  end  passing  to  the  eyeball,  and  its  roots  entering  at 
its  posterior  end.  It  has  three  roots,  a  motor,  a  sensory,  and  a  sympathetic.  The  motor  root 
is  formed  by  the  slwrl  root  of  the  ganglion  from  the  oculomotor  nerve;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  roots 
and  enters  at  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  ganglion,  furnishing  the  motor  fibers  for  the  inner- 
vation of  the  muscles  of  the  interior  of  the  eyeball.  The  sensory  root  is  the  long  root  and  arises 
from  the  nasociliary  nerve;  it  is  weaker  than  the  preceding,  and  enters  the  ganglion  at  the  posterior 
superior  angle.  Together  with  it  or  close  to  it,  several  sympathetic  nerve  fibers  from  the  internal 
carotid  plexus,  which  first  course  along  the  ophthalmic  artery,  enter  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ganglion,  forming  its  sympathetic  root  or  roots. 

The  branches  which  leave  the  ganglion  at  the  anterior  border  are  known  as  the  short  ciliary 
nerves.  They  course  with  the  long  ciliary  ner\TS  along  the  optic  nerve,  lying  partly  beneath 
and  partly  on  the  lateral  and  superior  surfaces  of  the  nerv^e,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  eyeball, 
which  they  enter  by  piercing  the  sclera.  They  are  mixed  nerves  in  contrast  to  the  purely  sensory, 
long  ciliary  nerves. 

THE  SECOND  DIVISION  OR  MAXILLARY  NERVR 

The  second  division  of  the  trigeminal  is  the  maxillary  nerve  (Figs.  684,  687,  and  689).  It 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  ophthalmic  and  is  a  flattened,  oval,  at  first  somewhat  plexiform  nerve, 
which  passes  through  the  foramen  rotundum  after  becoming  almost  circular  in  outline,  and  so 
reaches  the  pter^^gopalatine  (sphenomaxillary)  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  two  main  branches. 
The  continuation  of  the  trunk  is  the  injra-orbital  nerve,  which  passes  almost  in  a  straight  course 
to  the  face,  while  the  remaining  portions,  the  sphenopalatine  nerves,  enter  the  sphenopalatine 
ganglion  as  its  main  sensor)^  root,  and  thence  pass  to  the  palate  and  nasal  cavity.  Still  another 
slender  branch,  the  meningeal  nerve  {middle),  passes  from  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  in  the  middle  cranial  fossa  anastomoses  with  the  spinous  nerve  of  the  third  division 
(Figs.  679  and  682). 

I.  THE  INFRAORBITAL  NERVE.* 

The  infra-orbital  nerve  (Figs.  684,  686,  and  689)  is  a  strong,  purely  sensory  nerv^e,  which 
passes  from  the  pterygopalatine  (sphenomaxillary^  fossa  through  the  inferior  orbital  (spheno- 
maxillary) fissure  into  the  orbital  cavity,  and  then,  following  the  course  of  the  infra-orbital  sulcus 
and  canal,  ramifies  on  the  face. 

Its  branches  are: 

I.  The  zygomatic  nerve  (Figs.  689,  691,  and  692)  leaves  the  trunk  as  a  rather  weak  branch 
in  or  even  in  front  of  the  inferior  orbital  fissure,  and,  passing  through  the  fissure,  courses  along 
its  lateral  wall  to  the  zygomatico-orhital  foramen,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  anastomotic 
ramus  of  the  lachrymal  nerve.  Passing  through  the  zygomatico-facial  canal  of  the  zygomatic 
(malar)  bone,  it  emerges  upon  the  face  as  the  zygomaiico-jacial  ramus  and  is  distributed  to  the 

*  By  some  authors  the  nerve  is  termed  infra-orbital  only  after  it  has  entered  the  orbit. 
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Upper  pan  of  the  cheek  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  also  as  the  zygomatico- 
temporal ramus  it  passes  through  ihc  zygomatico-temporal  canal  of  zygomatic  (malar)  bone, 
then  through  the  leni[)oral  fascia,  often  divided  into  several  branches,  to  the  skin  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tumixsral  region  and  the  lateral  half  of  the  forehead. 

2.  The  superior  alveolar  nerves  are  divided  into  three  groups: 

(al  The  posterior  superior  alveolar  nerves  (Figs.  543,  O87,  and  689)  are  given  off  from  the 
trunk  of  the  infra-orbilal  nerve  while  it  is  still  in  the  pterygopalatine  fossa,  and  go  through  the 
alveolar  foramina  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  maxilla  into  the  corresponding  canals,  so  reaching 
the  roots  of  the  upper  molar  teeth.  With  the  following  groups  they  form  the  superior  dental 
plexus. 

(6)  The  middle  group  consists  of  the  midSe  superior  alveolar  nerve  (Fig.  689),  which  arises 
from  the  trunk  in  the  infra-orbital  canal  and  passes  through  a  separate,  small,  bony  canal  in  the 
wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus  to  the  roots  of  the  middle  teeth  and  to  the  superior  dental  plexus. 

(c)  The  anterior  superior  alveolar  rami  (Fig.  689)  form  the  anterior  group.  They  do  not 
leave  the  trunk  until  it  has  reached  the  anterior  portion  of  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  they  course 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus  to  the  superior  dental  plexus. 

The  superior  dental  plexus  (Fig.  689),  which  is  formed  by  the  superior  alveolar  nerves,  lies 
between  the  two  thin,  bony  lamellae  which  bound  the  maxillary  sinus  above  the  roots  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  formed  by  anastomoses  of  slender  ner\'e  filaments,  which  give  rise  to  coarser  upper  and 
finer  lower  loops,  lying  on  the  roots  of  the  teeth.  Usually,  also,  a  small  branch  passes  to  the 
plexus  from  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion.  From  the  superior  dental  plexus  arise,  first,  the 
superior  dental  rami,  which  pass  to  the  various  roots  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw;  second,  the 
superior  gingival  rami,  which  supply  the  gums,  piercing  partlj'  the  ah'eolar  septa  and  partly 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  maxilla;  third,  branches  to  the  ma-xillar)'  sinus;  and  fourth,  branches 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  plexus  to  the  lower  nasal  passage  in  the  region  of  the  incisive 
canal  and  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ala  of  the  nose  (internal  nasal  rami).  From  the  posterior 
superior  alveolar  nerves  several  branches  pass  directly  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  gum 
and  to  the  ncighlMring  part  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane. 

3.  The  terminal  branch  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  (Figs.  541  to  543,  591,  592,  687,  691,  and 
692)  passes  through  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  under  cover  of  the  quadratus  labii  supcrioris  and 
divides  immediately  into  a  number  of  diverging  branches.  The  injerior  palpebral  rami  pass  to 
the  lower  eyelid  and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  zygomatico-facial  and  infratrochlear  nerves; 
the  external  nasal  rami  pass  to  the  skin  of  the  middle  part  of  the  nose  and  anastomose  with  the 
external  nasal  ramus  of  the  anterior  ethmoidal  nerve;  and  the  superior  labial  rami  [lass  to  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  lip. 


H.  THE  SPHENOPALATINE  GANGLION. 

The  sphenopalatine  ganglion  (Figs.  6S4  to  686,  and  689)  is  a  rounded,  triangular  ganglion 
lying  in  the  pterygopalatine  fossa  close  to  the  sphenopalatine  foramen.  It  is  suspended  loosely 
from  the  trunk  of  the  maxillary  nerve  by  the  (second  and  third)  splienopalalitie  nen>es,  which  form 
its  sensory  root.  In  addition  to  this  main  root  it  recei\'es  a  second,  the  nerve  oj  the  pterygoid  canal 
(Vidian  nerve),  which  passes  through  the  corresponding  canal  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the 
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Fig.  685. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  nose.     (Deep  layer,  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion.) 
DisstMTtion  as  in  Fig.  545.      In  addition  the  pterygopalatine  and  pterygoid  canals  have  been  opened,  the  p 
of  the  temporal  bone  sawn  obliquely,  and  the  tongue  removed.     *  —  Pler}-goideus  inlernua. 
Fig.  686. — The  otic  and  sphenopalatine  ganglia. 

Dissection  as  in  Fig.  685.  In  addition  [he  greater  portion  of  the  body  of  ihe  sphenoid  has  been  removed,  t 
and  palatine  foramina  opened,  the  temporal  bone  sawn  away  at  the  jugular  foramen,  the  pterygOTdeos  intcmus  d 
and  the  soft  palate  tut  away,  t-  (White  upon  the  middle  meningeal  artery)  -■  the  lesser  supcrfitial  jjetrosal  branch  1 
dose  to  (he  ganglion. 


sphenoid,  and  really  consists  of  two  nerves  usually  very  closely  united  in  their  course  throuf 
canal,  one  of  which  is  the  motor,  the  other  the  sympathetic  root  of  the  ganglion.  The 
part  of  the  ncne  is  the  greater  superficial  petrosal  nenv,  a  branch  of  the  geniculate  ganglion 
205)  of  the  facial  ner\'e.  It  courses  through  the  groove  named  after  it  in  the  anterior  surf 
the  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone,  then  through  the  sphenopetrosal  fissure  {or  foramen  lace 
and  then  it  crosses  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  enters  the  [xislenor  aperture  of  the  ptci 
canal.  The  second  component  of  the  nerve  is  the  sympathetic  root  of  the  ganglion  and  is  k 
as  the  deep  petrosal  nerve.  It  arises  from  the  internal  carotid  plexus  and  passes  from  the  foi 
lacerum  to  the  pterygoid  canal,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  preceding  to  form  the  nene  i 
pterj-goid  canal. 

The  branches  of  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  are: 

1.  Small  orbilal  rami  to  the  orbit,  which  enter  through  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  and  s 
the  smooth  musculature  of  the  orbit  and  the  periorbita.  A  longer  branch  unites  with  ihe  pos 
ethmoidal  ncr\'e  and  helps  in  the  supply  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus 

2.  To  the  nasal  cavity: 

(a)  The  paslcrior  superior  lateral  nasal  rami  (Figs.  544  and  545)  enter  through  the  sp 
]>alatine  foramt-n  and  pass  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  superior  nasal  meatus  and  < 
superior  and  middle  nasal  concha'  and  also  to  thai  of  the  sphenoidal  sinus  and  of  the  \)o^ 
elhmoidal  cells.  \  few  delicate  fibers  also  [>ass  posteriorly  to  the  uppermost  portion  c 
pharyngo-nasal  cavity. 

lb)  The  posterior  superior  medial  nasal  rami  (Fig.  544)  also  enter  through  the  sphenopa 
foramen  and  ramify  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ]X)slerior  jKirl  of  the  nasal  seplun 
longer  branth.  known  as  the  nasopalatinv  (Scarpa's)  nerve  passes  obliijuelj'  across  the 
septum  from  above  and  behind,  downward  and  anteriorly,  to  the  incisive  canal,  into  wh 
sends  some  >k'ndL'r  filaments  which  anastomose  with  the  corresponding  nerve  of  the  othei 
and  also  with  the  terminals  of  the  anterior  palatine  (see  below)  and  superior  alveolar  m 
forming  with  ihum  a  small  ]>lexuR  through  which  it  takes  part  in  the  innervation  of  ihe  pi 
ihe  up])LT  incisors. 

(r)  The  posterior  iiijirior  nasal  rami  (Figs.  544  and  545),  which  su]>ply  the  posterior 
of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose,  do  not  enter  through  the  sphenopalatine  foramen,  but  c 
with  the  ]>aialine  nerves  for  a  short  distance  in  the  pterygopalatine  canal.  They  leave  this 
at  the  middle  of  its  length  through  a  lateral  opening,  and  ramify  in  the  middle  and  espe 
the  inferior  nasal  concha.'  and  in  the  middle  and  inferior  meatuses,  and  also  in  Ihe  mucous  1 
brane  of  the  maxillary  sinus.     Its  branches  also  anastomose  with  the  superior  denial  plex 
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3.  To  the  palate.  The  branches  from  ihe  sphenopalatine  ganglion  going  to  the  palate 
pass  along  with  the  descending  palatine  artery  through  the  pterygopalatine  canal.  In  this  they 
divide  into  several  branches,  invested  by  a  common  sheath,  these  making  their  exit  from  the 
canal  through  the  palatine  foramina.     These  branches  are: 

{a)  The  anterior  palatine  neri't,  the  strongest  of  the  set,  which  passes  through  the  anterior 
palatine"  foramen  and  ramifies  with  the  greater  palatine  artery  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
hard  palate,  reaching  the  incisive  canal,  where  il  anastomoses  with  the  nasopalatine  Der\x-  (see 
above). 

(b)  The  middle  palatine  nfrve  is  much  weaker  than  the  preceding  and  passes  through  one 
of  the  minor  palatine  foramina;  it  ramifies  in  Ihe  mucous  membrane  above  the  palatine  tonsil 
and  partly  in  the  velum  of  the  palate. 

(c)  The  poshrior  palatine  nen^e  also  passes  through  one  of  the  small  palatine  foramina 
and  in  the  palatine  velum  ramifies  not  only  in  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  in  the  levator  veli 
palatini  and  muse,  uvula.-.  It,  therefore,  contains  motor  fibers  for  the  muscles,  which  are  supposed 
lo  enter  the  nerve  by  way  of  the  great  superficial  petrosal,  originating,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
facial. 

THE  THIRD  DIVISION  OR  MANDIBULAR  NERVE. 

The  mandibular  neri'e  (Figs,  543,  592, 684,  686,  and  687)  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  trigeminus  which  contains  motor  fibers  from  its  origin  onward,  since  the  motor  portio 
minor  becomes  associated  with  the  sensorj'  portio  major  as  it  comes  from  the  semilunar  ganglion. 
In  the  foramen  ovale  through  which  it  leaves  the  cranial  cavity,  both  parts,  sensory  and  motor, 
blend  to  form  a  single  nen-e  stem,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  three  trigeminal  branches  and  pre- 
serves its  reticular  character  long  after  leaving  the  semilunar  ganglion.  Shortly  after  its  exit 
from  the  foramen,  Ihe  third  division,  just  as  the  other  two,  gives  off  a  fine  branch  to  the  dura 
mater,  the  spinous  nerve,  which  enters  the  cranium  with  the  middle  meningeal  artery  through 
the  foramen  spinosum.  It  is  a  recurrent  nen'e  (the  inframasillary  recurrent  nen'e  of  .\mold), 
and  anaslnmoses  in  the  middle  cranial  fossa  with  the  meningeal  nen'e  from  the  second  division. 

The  Otic  Gaftglion.— Jusl  below  the  foramen  ovale,  at  and  attached  lo  the  medial  side  of 
the  mandibular  nerve, a  small,  elongated  ganglion,  the  o/Zr  grt«^/i(i«  (Fig.  686).  occurs.  Frequently 
it  has  a  plexiform  character,  being  only  poorly  defined,  and  is  connected  with  the  trunk  of  the 
mandibular  nerve  as  well  as  with  several  of  its  branches.  The  rami  which  pass  from  the  tnmk 
of  the  mandibular  nerve  to  the  otic  ganglion  are  regarded  as  forming  its  motor  root,  while  the 
sensory  root  is  represented  by  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nenv.  This  is  rcallj'  the  continuation 
of  the  tympanic  nerve  from  the  glossopharyngeal  (see  page  207),  and  enters  the  cranium  by  Ihe 
superior  aperture  of  the  tympanic  canaliculus,  passes  through  the  sulcus  of  the  small  superficial 
petrosal,  then  past  the  semilunar  ganglion  to  the  sphenopetrosal  fissure;  through  this  or  a  foramen 
in  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid  near  the  foramen  spinosum  {the  foramen  innominatum)  the  nerve 
passes  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  otic  ganglion.  In  addition  to  this,  sympathetic  branches 
from  the  plexus  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  (sympathetic  root)  pass  to  the  ganglion,  forming 
its  sympathetic  root. 

The  otic  ganglion  is  connected  not  only  with  the  tnmk  of  the  mandibular  nerve,  but  also  very 
intimately  with  the  internal  pterygoid,  the  auriculo-temporal,  the  spinous,  and  the  chorda  tympani 
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Fig.  687. — ^The  nerves  and  veaaels  of  the  face  (deepest  or  sixth  layer,  the  mandibular  neire). 

The  ditsertion  is  the  same  at  in  Fig.  543,  eicept  that  the  mandibular  cond^oid  prooev  hat  beoi  diJoratrd  and 
the  ri^t  half  of  the  mandible  almott  entirdy  removed.  The  lower  half  of  the  buccinator  hat  alto  been  cot  away.  Vii 
from  the  tide  and  from  below.  *  —  Poiterior  auricular  nerve  from  fadal.  **  —  Nerves  to  fitnmaJ  andllory 
from  auriculo-temporaL  +  —  Digaatric  branch  of  frusal  nerve.  +  +  *  Divided  mjiohyoldena.  +  +  (UpoA  the 
arfeeiy)  •»  cut  turiace  of  internal  maxillary  artery.    *  —  Stump  of  ttemorlfidomattoid  arteiy. 

nerves.  Delicate  fibers  pass  even  to  the  sphenopalatine  and  semilunar  gan^ia  (the  medkl  and 
lateral  sphenoidal  nerves). .  From  the  otic  ganglion  there  arisey  in  additioa  to  die  oamiections 
with  the  internal  pterygoid  nerve,  two  small  motor  branches: 

1.  The  nerve  to  the  tensor  vdi  palatini  (Fig.  686),  passing  from  the  anterior  bolder  of  die 
ggng^on  to  the  muscle  bearing  the  same  name. 

2.  The  nerve  to  the  tensor  tympanic  passing  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  g^^i^fai  idId  die 
musculotubal  canal  to  the  muscle  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

Below  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  otic  ganglion  the  mandibular  nerve  divides  into  its  two 
main  parts,  a  larger  posterior  sensory  part,  the  principal  portion  of  which  farms  the  direct 
tinuation  of  the  trunk,  and  a  smaller,  anterior,  motor  part,  which  is  a  veiy  short, 
stem,  the  masticator  nerve* 

L  THB  MASTICATOR  NERVB. 

AH  of  the  motor  fibers  of  the  mandibular  nerve  are  not  found  united  in  the  maitfiratnr 
far,  in  the  first  place,  the  nerves  for  the  tensor  veli  palatini  and  tensor  tympani  come  from  the 
otic  ganglion  itself  (apparently  ?),  and,  secondly,  the  motor  mylohyoid  nerve  courses  far  a  ahoit 
distance  along  with  the  inferior  alveolar  nerve.    On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  a  sensory  brandh, 

the  buccinator,  whose  origin  is  verj'  closely  related  to  the  nen'cs  supplying  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion. The  masticator  nen-e  is  divided  almost  immediately  after  its  origin  from  the  mandibular 
ner\'e  into  the  following  branches: 

1.  The  masseteric  nerve  (Figs.  543  and  591)  passes  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  temporal 
muscle  over  the  external  pterj'goid,  laterally,  to  the  sinus  of  the  mandible  and  to  medial  surface  of 
the  masseter  muscle.    A  fine,  sensor}'  branch  passes  from  it  to  the  temporomaxillary  articulation. 

2.  The  (hep  temporal  nerves  (Figs.  543  and  687),  branches  to  the  temporal  muscle,  are 
divided  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  deep  temporal  nerves.  At  first  they  pass  rather  obliquely. 
almost  horizontally,  between  the  muscle  and  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  then, 
accompanying  the  arteries,  almost  vertically  upward  over  the  great  i^nng  of  the  sphenoid,  to 
innenate  the  temporal  muscle. 

3.  The  purely  senson*  buccinator  nerve  (Figs.  5Q2  and  687)  is  the  strongest  and  also  the 
only  sensory  branch  of  the  masticator  ner%-e.  It  usually  arises  with  the  temporal  and  external 
j.ter\goi(l  nones  and  passes  between  the  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid,  then  between  that 
muscle  and  the  tem|x>raL  and  further  on,  lying  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator,  it  courses 
laterally  and  clownwanl  to  the  buccinator,  which  it  pierces  at  several  places  to  reach  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane.  A  small  number  of  branches  goes  to  the  skin  of  the  cheek  near  the  comer 
of  the  mouth.  It  does  not  take  part  in  the  innervation  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  which  is  supplied 
bv  the  facial  nene. 
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4.  The  internal  pterygoid  nerve  (Fig.  686)  does  not  always  appear  as  an  independent  nen'e, 
but  is  especially  closely  connected  to  the  otic  ganglion  (see  above).  It  supplies  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle,  and  often  the  fibers  which  go  to  the  tensor  veli  palatini  pass  for  a  short  distance 
closelv  united  with  it. 

5.  The  external  pterygoid  nen^e  (Figs.  686  and  687)  is  often  given  off  as  several  branches 
from  the  buccinator  in  which  it  may  be  enclosed.     It  passes  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

n.  THE  POSTERIOR  SENSORY  PORTION  OF  THE  MANDIBULAR  NERVE. 

The  posterior  sensory  or  main  portion  of  the  mandibular  nene  continues  in  the  direction 
of  the  trunk,  but  soon  divides  into  three  branches,  the  auriculotemporal,  and  the  two  real  ter- 
minal rami,  the  lingual  and  alveolar  ncn'cs,  which  are  the  strongest  branches. 

1.  The  auriculotemporal  nerve  (Figs.  541,  543,  591,  592,  686,  687,  691,  and  692)  arises 
from  the  mandibular  ner\T  usually  by  two  roots  which  embrace  the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
and  it  has  also  connecting  rami  from  the  otic  ganglion.  It  passes  at  first  ix)steriorly  along  the 
median  surface  of  the  temporomandibular  articular  capsule  and  then  courses  upward  to  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  external  auditor}-  canal,  lying  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid 
arteries  and  surrounded  by  the  lobules  of  the  parotid  gland.  It  is  at  first  deeply  situated,  but 
gradually  curves  toward  the  surface,  so  that  finally  it  comes  to  lie  beside  the  superficial  tem- 
poral artery  between  the  tragus  of  the  external  ear  and  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  beneath 
the  temporal  fascia  in  which  its  terminal  branches  ramify.     Its  branches  are: 

(a)  The  nerves  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  two  and  three  in  number,  are  small  rami 
which  enter  the  auditor}'  canal  ]>etween  its  cartilaginous  and  bony  portions  and  supply  its  mucous 
membrane.     One  branch,  the  ramus  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  reaches  the  tympanic  membrane. 

(6)  The  parotid  branches  pass  to  the  jmrotid  gland. 

{c)  Anastomosing  branches  to  the  jacial  nerve  accompany  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
and  take  part  in  the  innervation  of  the  skin  of  the  face. 

{d)  The  anterior  auricular  branches  pass  to  the  skin  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  pinna  near 
the  tragus. 

(e)  The  real  terminal  branches  arc  the  superficial  temporal  rami.  These  course  behind  the 
superficial  tem[X)ral  artery  up  to  the  skin  of  the  temples,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  supra- 
orbital, zygomaticotemporal,  and  greater  occipital  nerves. 

2.  The  lingual  nerve  (Figs.  543,  544,  588,  685  to  687,  and  695),  the  sensory  nerve  of  the 
tongue  and  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the  main  sensor}'  jjortion  of  the  mandibular  ner\'e, 
separates  from  the  posterior  terminal  or  inferior  alveolar  nene  just  below  the  point  where  the 
auriculotemporal  is  given  off,  but  remains  in  close  proximity  to  it  for  some  distance.  Both  nerves 
pass  between  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  medial  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery, 
and  in  this  situation  the  lingual  ncr\'e  is  joined  at  an  acute  angle  by  the  chorda  tympani,  which 
passes  from  above  downward  from  the  petrotympanic  fissure  and  is  a  branch  of  the  facial 
(intermediate)  ner\'e  (see  page  205).  The  lingual  then  separates  more  and  more  from  the  inferior 
alveolar  by  curving  slightly  forward  and  downward  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  tongue. 

The  submaxillary  ganglion  (Fig.  687)  is  connected  to  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  nerve  by 
several  fibers  and  is  a  flat,  somewhat  triangular  ganglion,  about  2  mm.  in  length,  and  lies  above 
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Fig.  68q.— The  second  branch  of  the  Irigeminitl  nerve,  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion,  the  jntracraDial 
portion  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  tympanic  nerve. 

The  orbil  has  been  c>|>enr(l  by  a  sa^llal  section  through  its  ouler  pnrtion,  its  contents  removed,  ihc  pterygoid  ctttkal 
opened,  and  the  temporal  bone  sawn  obliquely,  elpoang  Ihc  lympanuin  and  the  facial  canal.     *  —  External  pterygoid 
plalp.    **  —  Infra-orbital  nerve  with  the  overljnng  zygutnatic  nerve.    +  =  Caroti co-tympanic  nerve.   •  +  ^  Anastomosis 
between  great  superficial  petrosal  and  tympanic  nerves,     -f  -f  =  Anastomosis  between  facial  and  tympanic  nerves. 
Fig.  6go. — The  intracranial  portion  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  facial  canal  has  been  opened  and  the  (ympanuni  ciposed  from  behind. 
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facial  nerve  usually  enters  ihe  gland  by  two  strong  branches,  which  ramify  among  the  lobules 

and  are  connected  with  one  another  by  loops,  thus  producing  a  wide-meshed  network.     From 

this  plexus  a  \'ar}'ing  number  of  rami,  partly  large  and  partly  small,  diverge  anteriorly,  superiorly, 

^m  and  inferiorly  lo  innervate  the  muscles  of  the  face  proper  and  the  platysma.     These  branches 

^fe  anastomose  with  neighboring  sensory  branches,  especially  with  those  of  the  trigeminus,  in  such 
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Fig.  688. — The  intracranial  c 


e  of  the  facial  nerve  and  its  communications  schematicallv  introduced 
into  Fig.  4  (Vol.  1). 


a  way  that  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  may  carry  motor  fibers  of  the  seventh,  and  the  lallcr, 
sensory  fibers  of  the  fifth  to  the  neighboring  muscles  or  portions  of  the  skin  or  mucosa. 

From  the  parotid  plexus  of  the  facial  the  folio-wing  branche.s,  enumerated  from  below  upward, 
arise : 

{a)  The  ramus  colli  (Figs.  691 ,  692,  6q8,  and  699)  appears  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  parotid 
gland  and  passes  through  the  submaxillary  region  and  carotid  fossa  lo  the  medial  sunace  of 
the  platysma.    It  forms  a  constant  anastomosis  with  the  cutaneous  cer\'ira!  nen'e  (see  page  214}. 

(b)  The  marginal  mandibtdar  ramus  appears  above  the  preceding  betwi-en  the  lobules  of  the 
gland,  and  is  often  double.  Il  courses  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  mandible  (covered  bvthe  platysma) 
lo  the  chin,  and  ramifies  in  the  triangularis,  quadratus  labii  inferioris,  and  menlalis  muscles. 


Fig.  689. 
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kWX  and  M2.  Superfuial  nerves  and  a  e  es  of  the  fa  e  decpe  Inver.  Moit  of  Ihe  parotid  gland  i 
'  The  facial  muscles  Imve  been  cut  awa  d  dcd  o  d  a  vn  do  vn  nrds.  Tlie  colors  of  the  nerves  ar 
•s  in  Fig.  541. 
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(c)  The  buccal  rami,  two  lo  five  in  number,  pass  iransvcrsely  across  the  lateral  surface 
of  ihe  masscter,  partly  near  the  parotid  duct,  and  ranyfy  mainly  in  the  buccinator,  zygomaticus, 
and  (juadratiis  labii  superioris,  caninus,  orbicularis  oris,  and  nasalis  muscles. 

(d)  The  zygomatic  rami,  two  lo  three  in  number,  pass  parallel  to  the  zygomatic  arch, 
in  company  with  the  Iransvcrse  facial  arter^',  to  the  orbicularis  oris,  and  partly  also  to  the  zygo- 
maticus and  quadratus  labii  superioris, 

(e)  The  lempond  rami  appear  in  the  form  of  two  or  three  medium-sized  rami  at  the  superior 
border  of  the  parotid  gland  and  inner\-aie  the  anterior  and  sujx'rior  auricularis,  the  small  muscles 
of  the  lateral  face  of  the  pinna,  the  orbicularis  oculi,  and  the  frontaUs. 

THE  NINTH  AND  TENTH  CEREBRAL  NERVES.  THE  GLOSSOPHARYNGEUS  AND  VAGUS. 

The  glossopharyngeua  and  vagus  are  closely  related  in  se^■cral  respects,  for  they  arise  together 
from  common  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (page  187)  and  they  leave  the  medulla  together 
at  the  lateral  border  of  the  olive,  a  separation  of  their  roots  before  they  reach  the  jugular  foramen 
being  often  impossible.  Both  are  mixed  nerves,  they  innervate  a  common  region  anil  l>oth  are 
visceral  ner\-es. 

THE  GLOSSOPHARYNGEAL  NERVE. 

The  ninth  cerebral  ne^^■e  or  glossopbaryngeus  (Fig.  693),  while  still  in  the  region  of  the 
jugular  foramen,  forms  a  ganglionic  enlargement,  the  superior  ganglion  of  the  glossopharyngeal, 
and  after  its  exit  from  the  cranium,  after  receiving  a  sympathetic  branch  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion,  it  forms  the  small  round  petrosal  ganglion,  lying  in  the  petrosal  fossa  of  the  temporal 
bone.     From  this  ganglion  one  of  the  most  important  branches  has  its  origin: 

1.  The  tympanic  nerve  (Figs.  688  to  690  and  693)  passes  from  the  petrosal  fossa  through 
the  tympanic  canal  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  ramifies  on  its  medial  wall,  especially  on  the 
promontory,  in  the  form  of  the  tympanic  plexus  (Jacobson's)  plexus.  In  this  region  the  branches 
of  the  tympanic  nerve  communicate  with  the  anastomosing  ramus  of  the  facial  and  with  two 
branches  of  the  internal  carotid  plexus,  the  superior  and  inferior  caroticotympanic  ner\'cs, 
which  enter  the  tympanic  cavity  through  similarly  named  canals.  From  this  plexus  arises, 
in  addition  to  numerous  fine  branches  for  the  tympanic  mucosa  and  a  tubal  ramus  for  the  mucosa 
of  the  tuba  auditiva,  the  lesser  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  which  leaves  Ibc  tympanic  cavity  through 
the  superior  tympanic  canaliculus  and  passes  to  the  otic  ganglion  (page  201), 

From  the  petrosal  ganglion  branches  also  pass  lo  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  and  a  fine  ramus 
passes  deeply  into  the  jugular  fossa  to  anastomose  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus. 

The  trunk  of  the  glossopbaryngeus  below  the  petrosal  ganglion  lies  at  first  close  to  the 
vagus  and  then  diverges  from  it  to  come  to  lie  upon  the  medial  surface  of  the  stylopharyngeus 
muscle.  It  then  lies  in  front  of  the  jugular  vein  and  passes  between  the  internal  and  external  car- 
otid arteries  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx.  At  the  insertion  of  the  stylopharyngeus  it  bend^ 
forward  and  laterally,  and,  with  the  styloglossus,  reaches  the  lateral  border  of  Ihe  tongue,  where 
Its  terminal  ramification  takes  place.     The  other  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  are: 

2.  The  stylopharyngeal  ramus,  which  inner\'ates  the  muscle  of  the  same  name. 

3.  The  pharyngeal  rami  (Fig.  693),  several  branches  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus  in  whose 
formation  vagus  and  sympathetic  fibers  also  have  a  part. 
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Fig.  693. — The  nerv-es  and  vessels  of  the  posterior  and  external  walls  of  the  pharynx. 

Upon  the  right  side  are  shown  the  veins  and  the  arteries;  upon  the  left  side  only  the  nerves  and  some  of  the  arteries. 
The  posterior  portion  of  the  skull  has  been  removed  by  a  section  passing  through  the  jugular  foramina.  The  sym- 
pathetic nerves  are  shown  only  uix)n  the  right  side. 


4.  The  tonsillar  rami  to  the  palatine  tonsil. 

5.  The  lingual  rami  (Figs.  544,  545,  694),  the  true  terminals,  pass  to  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
especially  to  the  lingual  follicles  and  between  them,  by  numerous  fine  branches,  to  the  vallate 
papillae.  They  carry  taste  fibers  from  the  taste  buds  and  also  supply  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  epiglottis. 

THE  TENTH  CEREBRAL  OR  VAGUS  NERVE. 

The  vagns  nerve  (Figs.  538,  539,  551,  693,  and  700)  derivc^s  its  name  from  its  extraordinarily 
long  course,  being  the  only  cranial  ner\e  that  reaches  the  abdominal  cavity,  and,  with  the  s)mi- 
pathetic  system,  it  represents  the  principal  visceral  nerve.  It  leaves  the  medulla  together  with 
the  glossopharyngcus,  forms  the  small  jugular  ganglion  in  the  jugular  foramen,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  glossopharyngeal  and  the  sympathetic  ner\'e.  Below  the  jugular  foramen  the 
large  nerve  trunk  lies  behind  the  glossopharyngeus,  but  in  front  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
spinal  accessory  ner\'e,  and  in  this  region  it  communicates  not  only  with  the  glossopharyngeus, 
but  also  with  the  hypoglossal  nene,  and  receives  the  so-called  internal  branch  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory (see  below).  Strengthened  by  this  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  sympathetic  nerve,  the  jugular 
ner\'e  (see  below),  the  vagus  forms  at  the  level  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  and  second 
cer\-ical  vertebrcC,  the  reticular  ganglion  nodosum  (nodosal  plexus).  This  is  almost  2  cm.  long 
and  lies  in  the  groove  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The 
nerve  passes  down  the  neck  between  and  behind  these  two  vessels,  below  the  hyoid  bone, 
between  the  common  carotid  artcrj'  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and  close  to  the  sympathetic 
trunk. 

At  its  entrance  into  the  thoracic  cavilv  the  ner\'e  has  these  same  relations.  On  the  left 
side  it  then  passes  downward  with  the  common  carotid  arter}'  lyirig  laterally  to  it  and  in  front 
of  the  left  subclavian  artery,  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  over  which  it  passes;  on  the  right  side  it 
follows  down  the  lateral  side  of  the  innominate  artery  and  passes  in  front  of  the  right  subclavian 
artery,  but  l)chind  the  ascending  aorta.  In  the  thoracic  cavity  each  nerve  comes  to  lie  behind 
the  corrcs])()n(ling  innominate  vein  and  passes  l)ehind  the  bronchus  of  its  side  to  form  the  pul- 
monary ])]cxus,  and  then,  descending  along  the  (esophagus,  the  right  vagus  somewhat  posterior 
and  the  \A\  anterior  to  it,  it  passes  through  the  dia])hragm  to  the  stomach,  where  it  terminates 
by  forming  the  trastric  ])lexus. 

In  its  course  the  vagus  may  ])e  divided  into  four  portions: 

I.  Tile  cranial  ])ortion,  2.  The  cervical  ])ortion,  v  The  thoracic  i)ortion,  and  4.  The 
abdominal  portion. 

The  cranial  portion  has  only  unimportant  branches: 

1.  The  nicfufii^ral  ramus,  a  small,  very  fine  branch,  which  passes  from  the  nerve  as  it  lies  in 
the  jugular  foramen  to  the  dura  mater  of  the  posterior  cranial  fossa. 

2.  The  auricular  ramus  (Figs.  541  to  543,  591,  592,  and  691  to  693),  a  slender  but  ver\' long 
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nerve,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  relations.  It  arises  from  the  jugular  ganglion  and  passes 
at  first  into  the  jugular  fossa,  and  then  enters  the  mastoid  canaliculus  (see  Vol.  I,  page  56),  in 
which  it  courses  and  anastomoses  with  the  facial  nerve.  It  then  enters  the  external  acoustic  meatus 
through  the  tympanomastoid  fissure  and  ramifies  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cartilaginous  portion, 
and  in  the  skin  of  the  concha  of  the  ear.  It  is  the  only  sensory  branch  on  the  face  which  arises 
from  a  cerebral  nerve  other  than  the  trigeminal. 

The  cervical  portion  is  characterized  by  possessing  the  nodose  ganglion  and  by  forming 
numerous  connections  with  almost  all  the  neighboring  nerves.  Notwithstanding  its  long  course 
in  the  neck  it  sends  out  branches  from  the  nodose  ganglion  only,  and  from  this  only  a  single 
large  nerve,  the  superior  laryngeal.  The  remaining  part,  below  the  ganglion,  usually  has  no 
branches.     The  branches  of  the  cervical  portion  arc: 

1.  An  anastomotic  ramus  to  the  glossopltaryngeus  (Fig.  693). 

2.  The  pharyngeal  rami  (Fig.  693),  several  fine  rami  coming  from  the  ganglion  nodosum, 
which  course  along  the  internal  carotid  artery  to  the  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of  the  phar)mx, 
where  they  communicate  with  the  corresponding  branches  of  the  glossopharyngeal  (page  207) 
and  sympathetic  nerves  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  From  this  the  pharyngeal  constrictors 
are  supplied,  as  well  as  the  mucosa  of  the  phamyx.  A  fine  branch  extends  to  the  levator  veli 
palatini. 

3.  The  superior  cardiac  rami  (Fig.  693),  long  slender  branches  which  arise  partly  from 
the  ganglion  nodosum  and  partly  from  the  trimk  of  the  following  nerve,  and  pass  downward 
along  the  common  carotid  artery  to  the  cardiac  plexus  (sec  below). 

4.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  (Figs.  539,  693,  and  694),  the  only  large  branch  of  the 
cervical  region,  arises  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  nodosum.  It  passes  medial  to  and 
behind  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries  and  descends  obliquely  and  medial  to  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  oral  portion  of  the  phamyx,  where  it  divides  into  a  larger  internal  and  a  smaller  external 
branch. 

{a)  The  extertial  branch  usually  anastomoses  at  its  origin  with  a  superior  cardiac  ramus  * 
and  often  also  with  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  It  courses  downward  along  the  origins  of  the  thyreo- 
pharyngeus  muscle  and  ramifies  in  that  muscle  and  in  the  cricothyreoideus,  so  that  it  is  essentially 
a  motor  nerve. 

(b)  The  much  larger  internal  branch  is  purely  sensory.  Running  along  with  the  superior 
laryngeal  artery  it  pierces  the  hyothyreoid  membrane,  then  passes  in  the  fold  for  the  laryngeal 
nerve  in  the  pyriform  recess  (Vol.  II,  page  42)  to  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  supplying  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the  entrance  of  the  lar>Tix  itself,  and  the  pharjTigeal  mucosa  sur- 
rounding it,  as  well  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lar^Tix  as  far  do^\'n  as  the  vocal  cords. 
Furthermore,  behind  the  lateral  portion  of  the  posterior  crico-arj^tenoid  muscle  it  anastomoses 
with  the  inferior  laryngeal  ner\T  (see  below). 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  vagus  gives  off  the  recurrent  laryngeal  ner\T  and  also  rami 

*  In  many  animals,  the  rabbit  for  (•xami)lc,  a  special  nerve  arises  from  the  superior  laryngeal  or  vagus,  which,  on 
account  of  its  physiological  function,  is  termed  the  depressor  nen'e.  In  man  it  does  not  occur  as  an  independent  nerve, 
but  its  fibers  are  included  in  the  vagus.  [It  is  an  afferent  nerve,  carrying  impulses  from  the  heart  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  they  are  transferred  to  the  vasomotor  centers  and  produce  dilatation  of  the  intestinal  vessels  and  thereby  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  blood-pressure. — Ed.] 
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Fig.  694. — ^The  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  as  seen  from  behind. 

The  mucous  membrane  has  been  removed  from  the  anterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  also  from  the  tongue  along  tl 
glossopharyngeal  nerve. 

Fig.  695. — The  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  larynx  as  seen  from  below  and  in  front. 
The  veins  are  also  shown  upon  the  left  side  of  the  tongue;  the  right  hyoglossus  has  been  divided. 


for  the  heart  and  lung,  and  it  has  strong  anastomoses  with  the  superior  thoracic  s}anpatheti' 
ganglion.     Its  branches  are: 

1.  The  recurrent  nerve  (Figs.  538,  551,  694,  and  726),  the  largest  of  all  the  branches  o 
the  vagus,  differs  in  its  origin  on  the  right  and  left  sides.  On  the  left  it  arises  more  deeply  anc 
surrounds  the  lower  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  in  a  wide  curve;  on  the  righ 
it  lies  somewhat  higher,  just  below  the  superior  thoracic  aperture,  and  forms  a  gentle  curve  arounc 
the  root  of  the  right  subclavian  artery.  Thus  the  right  recurrent  passes  behind  the  right  sub 
clavian  artery  and  the  left  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  after  which  both  have  a  common  course 
Lying  behind  the  corresponding  common  carotid  arteries  they  leave  the  superior  thoracic  apertun 
and  pass  upward  upon  the  lateral  surface  of  the  trachea,  in  the  groove  between  it  and  the 
oesophagus.  In  this  groove  the  nerve  passes  behind  the  thyreoid  gland  up  to  the  lamyx,  tc 
which  it  is  distributed.     Its  branches  are: 

{a)  The  inferior  cardiac  rami  to  the  cardiac  plexus;  these  often  arise  independently  £ron 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vagus. 

(b)  The  tracheal  rami  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  trachea. 

(r)  The  (esophageal  rami  to  the  ccr\-ical  portion  of  the  oesophagus. 

(rf)  The  actual  terminal  branch,  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  (Fig.  694)  pierces  the  erica 
phaiyngeus,  which  it  supplies,  and  comes  to  lie  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  inferior  portion  of  th< 
larynx,  where  it  connccls  with  an  anastomosing  branch  from  the  superior  larjugeal  nerve  anc 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  ramus.  The  anteriar  ramus  supplies  the  lateral  crico 
arytenoid,  the  ihyrco-arytenoid,  and  the  vocal  muscles;  the  posterior ^  the  posterior  crico-arytenoic 
and  the  muscles  of  the  laryngeal  opening.  The  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  thus  supplies  all  muscle 
of  the  lar}'nx  with  the  exception  of  the  cricothyreoid,  which  is  innervated  by  the  external  ramu: 
of  the  superior  lar\Tigcal,  and  in  addition  it  carries  sensory  fibers  to  the  lower  half  of  the  larynx 

Both  laryngeal  nerves,  the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior,  arise  from  the  vagus,  but  thei: 
origins  arc  a  long  distance  apart,  the  superior  arising  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  the  inferio; 
in  the  thorax. 

2.  The  anterior  and  posterior  bronchial  rami  (Figs.  538  and  726)  are  numerous  and  in  par 
very  strong  branches  of  the  vagus,  which  pass  along  the  bronchi  to  the  hilus  of  the  lung,  tht 
posterior  ones  being  the  longer.  In  the  hilus  they  form  the  weaker  anterior  pulmofiary  plexu. 
and  the  stronger  posterior  pulmonary  plexus,  the  latter  being  strengthened  by  branches  from  th< 
thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  system;  both  plexuses  send  branches  along  the  bronchia 
rami  into  the  lung.  The  trachea  also  receives  branches  from  the  anterior  bronchial  rami  at  it: 
bifurcation. 

After  giving  off  the  bronchial  rami  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  becomes  decidedly  weake: 
and  continues  its  course  along  the  oesophagus  no  longer  in  the  form  of  a  single  ner\x,  but  a; 
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several  anastomosing  stems  termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  (Esophageal  chords ;  the  continuation 
of  the  left  vagus  is  upon  the  anterior  surface,  that  of  the  right,  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
oesophagus.  By  the  anastomoses  of  the  separate  stems  and  by  the  branches  which  they  send 
to  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  the  smaller  anterior  and  larger  posterior  (Esophageal 
plexuses  arise. 

The  abdominal  portion  of  the  vagus  consists  of  its  terminal  ramification  at  the  stomach 
(Fig.  726).  These  form  frequent  anastomoses  with  the  sympathetic  plexuses  of  the  abdomen 
and,  together  with  sympathetic  nerves,  extend  to  almost  all  the  abdominal*  viscera.  The 
branches  are  named  as  follows: 

I.  The  anterior  and  posterior  gastrk  plexuses  are  the  direct  continuations  of  the  oesophageal 
plexus*  upon  the  stomach  wall  and  anastomose  with  the  superior  gastric  sympathetic  plexus 
(see  below).     They  give  off — 

(a)  Gastric  rami  to  the  stomach  itself. 

(b)  Hepatic  rami  to  the  liver. 

(c)  Cosliac  rami  to  the  coeliac  plexus. 
{d)  Splenic  rami  to  the  spleen. 

{e)  Renal  rami  to  the  kidneys. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CEREBRAL  OR  ACCESSORY  NERVE. 

The  cLccessory  nerve  (Figs.  539,  551,  693,  and  697  to  700)  is  a  purely  motor  nerve,  only  a  part 
of  whose  root  fibers  arise  from  the  brain  (medulla  oblongata),  the  inferior  ones  having  their  origin 
in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  (see  page  187)  and,  even  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vertebral 
canal,  forming  a  ner\'^e  stem,  which  becomes  larger  above  as  it  ascends  parallel  with  the  spinal 
cord  and  with  it  enters  the  cranium  through  the  foramen  magnum.  Here  it  lies  on  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  medulla  and  receives  additional  roots  from  its  lateral  funiculus,  and  finally  leaves 
the  cranium  iirough  the  jugular  foramen.  Directly  after  its  exit,  while  lying  in  close  proximity 
to  the  vagus,  the  ncr\'e  divides  into  an  irUernal  ramus,  which  blends  with  the  vagus  just  below  the 
jugular  foramen,  and  an  external  ramus,  the  larger  portion,  composed  mainly  of  the  spinal  fibers. 
The  external  ramus  passes  in  front  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  then  backward,  downward, 
and  laterally  to  the  medial  surface  of  the  upper  third  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle,  after 
having  previously  made  several  anastomoses  with  the  cervical  nen^es.  Then  the  accessory  nerve, 
for  so  the  external  branch  is  frequently  termed  for  brevity's  sake,  usually  pierces  the  muscle  or 
emerges  from  under  its  posterior  border  and  passes  obliquely  backward  and  downward  through 
the  supraclavicular  fossa,  receiving  constant  anastomoses  from  branches  of  the  cer\n'cal  plexus. 
Thus  strengthened,  it  courses  to  the  anterior  border  and  surface  of  the  trapezius,  which  it  supplies. 

THE  TWELFTH  CEREBRAL  NERVE  OR  HYPOGLOSSUS. 

The  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  (Figs.  539,  551,  588,  593,  693,  695,  and  700)  is  the  hypoglossus. 
It  belongs  to  the  purely  motor  cerebral  ner\'es  and  arises  by  a  number  of  root  fibers  from  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  between  the  pyramid  and  the  olive.     It  leaves  the 

*  The  vagus  fibers  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  myenteric  plexus  of  the  wall  of  the  small  intestine,  and  perhaps 
they  even  extend  to  the  large  intestine. 
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cranial  cavity,  through  the  hypoglossal  canal  as  an  almost  round  stem,  surrounded  by  a  venous 
plexus  (the  rete  of  the  hypoglossal  canal,  see  page  87).  At  first  it  lies  medial  to  the  vagus  and 
posterior  to  it,  and  also  behind  the  internal  jugular  vein,  with  which  it  passes  horizontally  down- 
ward ;  then  it  curves  around  the  medial  side  of  the  internal  jugular  and  nms  between  it  and  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  pass  forward  and  medially,  lying  at  first  between 
the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery  and  the  digastric  muscle.  Further  on  it  crosses  the 
tendon  of  the  digastric,  and,  passing  under  cover  of  the  common  facial  vein  and  the  submaxillary 
gland,  comes  to  lie  upon  the  superior  border  of  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  On  the 
lateral  surface  of  the  hyoglossus  muscle,  above  the  mylohyoid,  and  separated  from  the  lingual 
artery  by  the  hyoglossus,  the  nerve  passes  almost  horizontally  forward  to  the  tongue,  the  sterno- 
cleidomastoid artery  winding  around  it  at  the  curved  middle  part  of  its  course.  In  its  upper 
vertical  portion  the  hypoglossus  anastomoses  with  the  ganglion  nodosum  of  the  vagus,  and  also 
with  the  superior  cer\'ical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  with  the  superior  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus,  in  this  manner  receiving  motor  branches  from  the  cer\'ical  plexus,  with  which 
it  innervates  the  infrahyoid  muscles,  while  the  fibers  originally  belonging  to  the  nerve  pass  to 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue*).     The  branches  of  the  hypoglossus  are: 

1.  The  descending  ramus  (Figs.  539,  551,  and  700),  the  longest  of  its  branches,  comes  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  curved  middle  portion  of  its  course  and  really  consists  of  fibers  which 
have  passed  to  the  hypoglossus  from  the  cervical  plexus  (see  above).  It  passes  downward  through 
the  carotid  fossa,  lying  closely  upon  the  anterior  lateral  surface  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
and  enclosed  in  a  common  sheath  with  it,  to  below  the  omohyoid  muscle.  It  gives  muscular 
branches  to  both  bellies  of  the  omohyoid  and  to  the  sternohyoid  and  stemothyreoid  muscles. 
More  rarely  it  gives  ofiF  fibers,  which  join  it  through  its  anastomosis  of  the  vagus,  to  the  cardiac 
plexus,  and  it  forms  constantly  an  anastomosis  with  the  cervical  nerves,  which  is  sometimes 
double  and  is  known  as  the  ansa  hypoglossi  (see  page  215). 

2.  The  thyrcohyoid  ramus  from  the  hypoglossus  arises  at  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid, 
and,  like  the  ])receding  ramus,  consists  of  fibers  from  the  cen^ical  plexus  which  have  joined  the 
hypoglossus  through  its  anastomosis.  It  is  a  slender  branch  which  passes  to  the  muscle  bearing 
the  same  name. 

The  terminal  branching  of  the  hypoglossus  into  the  lingual  rami  (Figs.  544,  588,  and  695) 
takes  j)lace  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  above  the  mylohyoid  muscle.  Here  the  nerve,  accompanied 
by  a  vein  (vena  comitans  of  the  hyjx)glossal,  page  89),  divides  into  a  number  of  branches,  which 
anastomose  partly  with  one  another  and  partly  also  with  those  of  the  more  lateral  lingual  nerv^e 
(page  204),  and  pass  to  the  geniohyoid  and  the  remaining  true  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

The  Spinal  Nerves. 

The  s])inal  nerves  may  be  divided,  as  has  already  been  indicated  (page  121),  into  cervical, 
thoracic,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves. 

*  Sensory  fibers  also  join  the  hypoglossus  through  these  anastomoses  and  arc  carried  by  it  to  its  area  of  distribution. 
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THE  CERVICAL  NERVES. 
Eight  pairs  of  cervical  mrves  (Figs.  539,  551,  696  to  702,  and  714)  are  usually  recognized, 
the  two  nerves  which  leave  the  spinal  canal  between  occiput  and  atlas  being  counted  as  the 
first  pair  and  those  that  emerge  through  the  inteirertebral  foramen  between  the  seventh  cervical 
and  first  thoracic  vertebra  being  regarded  as  the  last  pair.  While  the  posterior  divisions  of  the 
ccr%'ical  nerves  have  no  important  anastomoses  with  one  another,  the  anterior  divisions  of  the 
first  to  the  fourth  unite  to  form  the  cervical  plexus,  and  those  of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  form  the 
much  larger  brachial  plexus.  In  contrast  to  what  occurs  in  other  spinal  nerves  the  posterior 
'Tami  of  the  upper  two  cervical  nerves,  especially  of  the  first,  are  larger  than  the  anterior  ones. 

THE    POSTERIOR  RAMI  OF  THE  CERVICAL  NERVES. 

The  posterior  rami  of  the  cervical  nerves  are  united  in  front  of  the  semispinalis  capitis  by 
anastomoses  which  seem  to  be  most  constant  in  the  upper  nerves.  Each  ramus  divides  into 
a  medial  and  a  lateral  ramus,  which  pass  both  to  the  muscles  and  to  the  skin  of  the  neck.  From 
the  exceptionally  large  posterior  rami  of  the  two  upper  nerves  are  formed  two  nerves  having 
facial  names: 

.  The  suboccipiial  nerve  (Fig.  696)  is  the  (larger)  posterior  branch  of  the  first  cenncal 
and  is  almost  purely  motor,  since  this  nerve  has  only  a  very  weak  posterior  (sensory)  root.* 
Along  with  the  vertebral  artery  it  enters  the  deep  triangle  of  the  neck  formed  by  the  rectus  ca]>ilis 
posterior  major,  the  obliquus  capitis  superior,  and  the  oblif|Uus  capitis  inferior,  and  supplies 
these  muscles  as  well  as  the  rectus  minor,  the  rectus  lateralis,  and  the  semispinalis  capitis.  Sensory 
branches  pass  to  the  atianto-occipital  articulation. 

2.  The  great  occipital  nerve  (Figs,  551,  696,  699,  and  714),  the  large  posterior  branch  of  the 
second  cervical,  is  for  the  most  part  sensory.  It  communicates  constantly  with  the  posterior 
division  of  the  third  cervical  t  after  curving  around  the  inferior  border  of  the  obliquus  capitis 
inferior,  and  branches  beneath  the  semispinalis  capitis,  sending  muscular  branches  to  this  muscle 
and  to  the  multifidus  cervicis  and  the  neighboring  deep  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  sensory  main 
portion  of  the  nerve  pierces  the  semispinalis  capitis  and  the  superior  part  of  the  trapezius,  and 
passes  close  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  along  the  medial  side  of  the  occipital  artery 
to  the  skin  of  the  occiput,  senriing  some  long,  slender  branches  to  ihe  vertex  and  anastomosing 
with  blanches  of  the  occipitalis  minor,  the  auriculotemporal,  and  the  supra-orbital  ner\'es. 

THE  ANTERIOR  RAMI  OF  THE  CERVICAL  NERVES. 
The  anterior  rami  of  the  cervical  nerves  pierce  the  intertransversarii  muscles  and  then  appear 
as  large  flat  cords  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  longus  colli  and  rectus  capitis  anterior  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  neck.  After  receiving  communicating  rami  from  the  cen'ical  and  upper  thoracic 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  they  form  arched  anastomoses  with  one  another,  the  cervical 
ansie,  and  these  are  usually  succeeded  in  the  lower  cervical  nerves  by  several  more  acute-angled 
anastomoses.  The  upper  four  cen-ica!  ansa;  form  the  cer\-ical  plexus,  the  lower  four,  together 
with  the  largest  part  of  the  first  thoracic  nerve,  form  the  brachial  plexus. 


k 


•  The  first  cervical  nerve  Ihus  reaemtjles  Ihc  tn-poKlossus,  whose  pnslcrior  rool  is  entirely  wanting  ii 
T  Sometimes  this  branch  of  the  third  cervical  is  independent  and  forms  the  third  occipital  na-ve  lyin 
!  ocdpilalis  major. 
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Fig.  696. — The  deep  layer  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  nuchal  region. 

The  semispinales  capitis  have  been  reflected  and  the  deep  nuchal  triangle  exposed.  Upon  the  right  side  the  veins 
have  been  left  and  the  trapezius  reflected;  upon  the  left  the  trapezius  has  been  reflected  and  the  rhomboidei  divided. 

*  =  Branch  of  dorsal  scapular  nerve  to  levator  scapulae.  **  =  Portion  of  the  occipital  vein  which  empties  into  the 
deep  cervical  vein,  -r  ==  Communication  between  occipital  and  external  jugular  veins,  -r  *  =  Communication  between 
second  and  third  cervical  nerves  (great  occipital  nerve). 

Fig.  697. — The  superficial  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck.     (First  layer  of  neck.) 

The  skin  has  been  removed  from  the  margin  of  the  jaw  to  below  the  clavicle,  as  has  also  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  cervical  (or  nuchal)  fascia  behind  the  platysma.     **  =  An  accessory  cutaneous  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus. 

THE  CERVICAL  PLEXUS. 

The  cervical  plexus  (Figs.  539,  551,  697  to  7cx),  and  702)  is  formed  by  the  arched  anastomoses 
of  the  anterior  branches  of  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves.  Since  those  of  the  two  upper  nerves 
are  very  weak,  the  most  important  branches  of  the  plexus  arise  from  the  third  and  fourth  nerves, 
and  partly  from  the  second.  The  plexus  is  covered  by  the  sternocleidomastoid  muscle  and 
lies  upon  the  origins  of  the  levator  scapulae  and  the  scalenus  medius,  behind  the  internal  jugular 
vein.  Beside  giving  off  special  branches  the  plexus  makes  communications  with  several  of 
the  cerebral  nerves,  as  with  the  ganglion  nodosum  of  the  vagus,  with  the  trunk  of  the  hypoglossus 
(first  cervical),  and  with  the  accessory  nerve.  Its  branches  are  partly  motor  and  partly  sensory, 
the  latter  being  the  more  important. 

I.  THE  SENSORY  BRANCHES  OF  THE  CERVICAL  PLEXUS. 

1.  The  lesser  occipilal  nerve  (Figs.  541,  542,  591,  691,  692,  and  697  to  700)  arises  principally 
from  the  second,  but  partly  also  from  the  third  cervical  nerve,  and  appears,  usually  only  as  a 
medium-sized  nerve,*  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  upper  third  of  the  sternocleidomastoid 
muscle.  It  courses  along  the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle  and  over  the  mastoid  process 
to  the  skin  of  llie  lateral  occipital  region.  It  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the 
following  nerve  and  with  the  greater  occipital  nerve. 

2.  The  great  auricular  nerve  (Figs.  541,  542,  and  697  to  699)  is  much  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding ner\T,  and  arises  mainly  from  the  third  cervical.  It  winds  about  the  posterior  border  of 
the  sternocleidomastoid,  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  muscle,  and  then  passes  almost  vertically 
upward  over  its  lateral  surface.  It  crosses  the  external  jugular  vein,  at  the  lateral  side  of  which 
it  lies  at  first,  and  at  a  varying  level  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.  The  anterior 
ramus  traverses  the  parotid  glrfnd  and  ramifies  in  the  skin  of  the  lateral  concave  side  of  the  pinna 
and  also  in  that  of  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  parotideomasseteric  region.  The  posterior 
ramus  i)asscs  up  behind  the  ear  and  branches  on  the  medial  surface  of  the  pinna,  also  anastomosing 
by  means  of  perforating  branches  with  the  small  occipital  on  the  concave  side  of  the  pinna,  as 
well  as  in  llie  skin  behind  and  above  that  structure. 

3.  The  cutaneous  cen^ical  nerve  (Figs.  697  and  698)  arises  from  the  third  cer\'ical  together 
with  the  great  auricular,  and  with  it  bends  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternocleidomastoid 
and  then  passes  forward  horizontally  over  the  lateral  surface  of  the  muscle.  It  is  covered  by 
the  platysma,  which  it  pierces  by  several  branches;  the  upper  ones,  known  as  the  superior  rami, 

*  It  is  always,  frequently  decidedly,  weaker  than  the  greater  occipital  nerve. 
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anastomosing  with  the  cervical  branch  of  the  facial  (superficial  ccn'ical  ansa)  and  ramifying 
in  the  skin  of  the  neck  up  to  the  chin,  while  the  injerior  rami  are  distributed  down  to  the 
clavicle. 

4.  The  supraclavicular  nerves  (Figs.  595,  697,  699,  and  710)  arise  mainly  from  the  fourth 
cen'ical,  appear  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  as  two  or  three  stems,  and 
pass,  covered  at  first  by  the  platysma,  transversely  through  the  supraclavicular  fossa.  They 
then  divide  into  a  number  of  diverging  branches,  which  pass  superficially  over  the  clavicle,  the 
anterior  branches  passing  over  the  sternoclavicular  articulation,  traverse  the  intervals  between 
the  diverging  bundles  of  the  platysma,  and  ramify  as  the  anterior  supraclavicular  nerves  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  thorax,  as  the  middle  supraclavicular  nerves  in  the  skin  of  the 
infraclavicular  fossa,  and  as  the  posterior  supraclavicular  nerves  in  the  skin  of  the  shoulder  (deltoid 
region). 

n.  MOTOR  BRANCHES  OF  THE  CERVICAL  PLEXUS. 

The  majority  of  the  motor  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  short  branches  for  the  inter- 
transversarii  muscles  and  the  rectus  capitis  anterior  and  longus  capitis,  and  also  for  the  upper 
portion  of  the  levator  scapulae.  They  also  form  anastomoses  with  the  accessory  nen^e  for  the 
innervation  of  the  (sternocleidomastoid  and)  trapezius.     Only  two  of  them  require  special  notice'. 

1.  The  branch  to  the  ansa  hypoglossi  (Figs.  539,  551,  and  700).  From  the  second  and 
third  cervical  nerves  branches  arise  which  communicate  with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  hypo- 
glossus  (see  page  212)  to  form  a  loop,  the  ansa  hypoglossi.  They  usually  pass  forward  and  down- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  separate  nerve  trunk  along  the  medial  side  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  and 
cross  the  lateral  surface  of  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

2.  The  phrenic  nerve  (Figs.  539,  700,  and  701)  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  longest 
branch  of  the  plexus.  It  arises  mainly  from  the  fourth  cervical  nen'c,  but  partly  also  from  the 
third  and  sometimes  with  a  small  root  from  the  fifth,  and  very  rarely  even  the  sixth  cervical  nerves. 
It  passes  downward  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scalenus  anterior  to  its  insertion  and  enters 
the  superior  thoracic  aperture  behind  the  sternoclavicular  articulation  and  between  the  sub- 
clavian artery  and  vein.  It  then  continues  its  course  through  the  thorax,  lying  in  front  of  the 
root  of  the  lung,  close  to  the  pericardium,  and  covered  by  the  pericardial  pleura,  in  company 
with  the  pericardiacophrenic  vessels,  to  the  superior  surface  of  the  diaphragm.  The  right 
nerve  pursues  the  straightcr  course,  keeping  close  to  the  right  innominate  vein  and  the  superior 
vena  cava,  and,  lower  down,  resting  on  that  portion  of  the  pericardium  which  covers  the  wall  of 
the  right  atrium.  The  left  passes  over  the  greatest  cur\-ature  of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  apex 
of  the  heart.  The  left  nerve  enters  the  costal  part  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  while  the  right  one  passes  along  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  enters  the  diaphragm 
by  several  branches.  Those  branches  which  pierce  the  diaphragm,  mainly  in  the  foramen  for 
the  vena  cava,  but  partly  also  in  the  oesophageal  hiatus,  and  inner\'ate  the  lumbar  part  are  termed 
the  phrenico-abdominal  branches. 

The  phrenic  ner\T  is  not  purely  motor,  but  gives  a  sensory  pericardiac  branch  to  the  pericar- 
dium, as  well  as  delicate  branches  to  the  superior  surface  of  the  liver. 
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Fig.  698. — ^The  superficial  nerves  and  veins  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck.     (Second  layer  of  neck.) 

The  platysma  has  been  divided,  the  upper  portion  reflected  toward  the  jaw,  and  the  lower  portion  removed.  The 
fascia  has  been  divided  along  the  facial  veins.  *  =  Anastomosis  of  accessory  nerve  with  cervical  plexus.  -|-  =  Com- 
munication of  external  jugular  vein  with  deep  veins. 

The  upper  perforating  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  vessels  (not  represented  in  the  illustration)  make  their 
appearance  between  the  origins  of  the  sternocleidomastoideus. 
Fig.  699. — The  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck.     (Third  layer  of  neck.) 

The  superficial  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia  and  the  superficial  veins  have  been  removed,  exposing  the  superficial 
muscles.  In  the  dissection  from  which  the  illustration  was  made,  the  superficial  cervical  artery  was  comparatively  small 
and  partly  replaced  by  the  ascending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical  artery. 

Fig.  700. — The  nen-es  and  vessels  of  the  deeper  layer  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck.     (Fourth  layer  of  neck.) 

The  sternocleidomastoideus  has  been  cut  away,  except  at  its  origin  and  insertion,  and  the  superficial  veins  have 
been  removed,  as  have  also  the  common  facial  and  smaller  veins.  The  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  have  been  cut 
away,  except  the  lesser  occipital,  the  phrenic,  and  muscular  filaments.  XX  =  Cross-section  of  external  jugular  vein 
near  its  termination.  *  -■■  Cross-section  of  anterior  jugular  vein  near  its  termination.  A'  =  Cross-section  of  common 
facial  vein  (near  termination).  *  ^^  Branch  of  cervical  plexus  to  ansa  hypoglossi.  **  -—  Cross-section  of  superior  thyreoid 
vein  (termination).     —  ^=  Sternocleidomastoid  branch  of  superior  thyreoid  artery  (divided). 


THE  BRACHIAL  PLEXUS. 

The  brachial  plexus  (Figs.  539,  551,  552,  588,  699,  700,  702,  and  703)  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  ver}'  strong  anterior  branches  of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  cen'ical  and  the  first  thoracic 
ner\'es.  These  appear  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  scalenus  anterior,  the  fifth  to  seventh  above 
the  subclavian  artery,  the  eighth  behind  it,  and  the  first  thoracic,  which  cur\'cs  upward  around 
the  neck  of  the  first  rib,  below  the  artery.  The  five  strong,  flattened  ncr\'e  trunks  unite  in  the 
space  between  the  scalcni,  lateral  to  the  artery,  and  converge  to  form  a  reticular  broad  nerve 
cord  between  whose  fasciculi  the  transversalis  colli  artery  winds.  Lying  lateral  to  the  sub- 
clavian artery  llic  plexus  passes  behind  the  clavicle  into  the  depth  of  the  infraclavicular  fossa 
and  to  ihc  ax  ilia  rv  fossa. 

That  portion  of  the  i)lexus  which  lies  above  the  clavicle  is  known  as  the  supraclavicular 
portion.  The  nerves  which  arise  from  it  are  distributed  to  the  thoracic  and  scapular  regions, 
while  the  true  brachial  ner\'es  arise  from  a  rearrangement  of  the  plexus  which  takes  place  in 
the  axillary  fossa.     This  latter  j)art  of  the  plexus  is  known  as  the  infraclavicular  portion.* 

The  Supraclavicular  Part  of  the  Brachial  Plexus. — To  the  supraclavicular  portion  of 
the  brachial  plexus,  the  following  six  i)rcdominantIy  motor  nerves  are  assigned,  but  all  of  them 
do  not  become  independent  above  the  clavicle.  The  first  nen'es  which  separate  from  the  plexus 
are,  in  addition  to  the  anterior  thoracics,  the  suprascapular  and  dorsal  scaj^ular  nerves. 

1.  The  dorsal  scapular  ncri'c  (Figs.  696  and  714)  is  purely  motor,  and  arises  from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  cranial  nerves.  It  frequently  pierces  the  scalenus  medius,  which  it  may  supply, 
and,  in  c()mj)any  wiili  the  descending  branch  of  the  transverse  cervical  artery,  passes  to  the 
rlioml^oid  niuscK',  in  front  of  which  it  continues  its  course  downward.  In  addition  to  supplying 
the  rhomboids  it  alx)  sends  l^ranches,  as  a  rule,  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  levator  scapuhe. 

2.  The  loHf^  thoracic  nerve  (Figs.  551,  552,  and  5(;4)  is  the  motor  nerve  to  the  serratus  anterior. 

*  This  division  is  not  altopcthor  iippropriatc,  since  s<'vrral  of  the  nerves  of  the  supraclavicular  f)orlion  (X-casionally 
or  regularly  arise  from  the  plexus  below  the  level  of  the  (la vide. 
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s  down  on  the  lateral 


It  also  has  its  origin  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  cervical  nerves  ai 

surface  of  serratus  anterior,  a  short  distance  behind  the  lateral  thoracic  artery. 

Thyreoid  gland 
/     Inlerior  laryngeal  nen-e 
/     /     Ltjt  common  cnriHid  m 
•a  /  /   /      Lejt  phrenic  nert'e 
/  Sailenus  anterior 
,Lt}t  vagui  nerve 
^Cardiac  brs.  oj  vagus  hi 
//  ClavicUx 

Subclat^ius  < 


Dlophragm'X 

Periairdium  MuscHhir  brs.  0/  lejl  phrenic  nrnv 

Fig.  701. — The  course  of  the  phrenic  neri'es  through  the  thoracic  cavity  to  the  diaphragm. 
Upon  lioth  sides  ihe  ihoracic  wall  has  been  divided  to  the  outer  side  of  the  nipple  line.     The  right  lung  lias  b«n 
removed  aa  f ar  as  :he  plane  of  the  section  and  part  of  the  left  has  been  still  further  (ut  away.     The  pericardial  pleuric 
have  been  diaseacd  from  the  pericardium  10  expose  ihc  phrenic  nerves  and  pericardiacoplirenic  vessels.     One  half  of 
the  left  innominale  vein  has  been  rcmovEd. 

The  dorsal  scapular  and  long  thoracic  ncn'cs  are  collectively  spoken  of  as  the  poslerior 
thorafk  nerves,  in  contrast  to  the  following: 
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Fig.  703. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  shoulder.     (Anterior  view.) 

*  —  Long  head  of  triceps. 

Fig.  704. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  shoulder.     (Posterior  view.) 

The  deltoid  has  been  partly  removed  and  the  remainder  reflected;  a  piece  has  been  sawn  out  of  the  acromion 
and  the  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  and  teres  minor  have  been  divided  and  slightly  retracted.  *  =^  Branch  of  axillar] 
nerve  to  teres  minor. 


of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  also  to  the  axillary  nen-e.  From  the  lateral  fasciculus  arise  the 
musculocutaneous  nerve  and  the  lateral  root  of  the  median;  from  the  medial  fasciculus  the  media] 
root  of  the  mc*dian  nerve,  the  ulnar,  the  median  brachial  cutaneous,  and  the  median  antibrachial 
cutaneous;  and  from  the  posterior  fasciculus  the  radial  and  axillary  ncr\'es. 

The  distribution  of  the  axillary  nerve  has  already  been  described.  Of  the  remaining  sh 
ncr\*es,  three,  the  median,  ulnar,  and  radial,  are  large  stems  which  extend  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  extremity  to  the  hand,  while  the  other  three  arc  mainly  cutaneous  ner\'es,  the  muscu- 
locutaneous, however,  having  motor  fibers  in  its  proximal  portion,  while  its  distal  part  is  sensory. 

The  Three  Small  Nerves  of  the  Infraclavicular  Portion. — i.  The  musculocutaneous 
nerve  (Figs.  554,  555,  595,  596,  703,  and  704)  is  the  largest  of  these  three  ncn^es.  It  arises  from 
the  lateral  fasciculus  and  contains  fibers  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves.  It 
passes  laterally  to  the  coracobrachialis,  which  it  pierces,  as  a  rule,  and  then  courses  downward 
to  the  region  of  the  elbow- joint  between  the  biceps  and  the  brachialis,  supplying  all  three  muscles.* 
From  here  on  it  is  purely  sensory  and  is  called  the  lateral  (radial)  ajitibrachial  cutaneous  nervt 
(Figs.  554,  555,  595,  and  596).  This  passes  through  the  fascia  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps  and  courses  downward  subcutaneously  with  the  cephalic  vein  upon  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  forearm,  ramifjing  in  the  skin  of  the  radial  half  of  the  volar  surface  and  the  radial 
border  of  the  forearm.  It  extends  to  the  radial  side  of  the  back  of  the  hand  where  it  anastomoses 
with  the  superficial  ramus  of  the  radial  ner\X'. 

2.  The  medial  brachial  {lesser  internal)  cutaneous  neri'e  (Figs.  552,  5Q4,  595,  703,  and  711^ 
is  much  weaker  than  the  i)receding  and  arises  from  the  medial  fasciculus,  containinf^  fibers  from 
the  eighth  cen'ical  and  first  thoracic  ner\'es.  In  the  axilla  it  unites  with  the  lateral  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  second,  and  often  also  of  the  third  intercostal  nerves  {inter costohrachial  anastomosis] 
and  in  this  manner  forms  a  rather  thin  nen-e,  occasionally  double,  whicli  ])ierces  the  fascia  on 
the  medial  side  of  the  upper  arm  below  the  insertion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  is  distributed 
to  the  bkin  of  the  medial  side  of  the  uj)per  arm. 

3.  The  medial  antibrachial  {internal)  cutaneous  nerve  (Figs.  554,  595,  596,  and  703),  although 
stronger  than  the  preceding,  is  weaker  than  the  musculocutaneous.  It  arises  from  the  medial 
fasciculus  and  contains  fibers  of  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic.  At  first  it  passes  downward 
on  the  medial  side  of  the  brachial  artery  in  front  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  then  accompanies  the 
basilic  vein,  with  which  it  j)icTces  the  brachial  fascia  below  the  middle  of  the  upj)er  arm,  and 
immediatrly  divides  into  two  branches,  (a)  The  volar  ramus  passes  in  front  of  the  lacertus 
fibrosus  to  the  ulnar  half  of  the  volar  surface  of  the  forearm,  and  (b)  the  ulnar  ramus  accompanies 
the  basilic  \('in  toward  the  wrist-joint  and  ramifies  on  the  ulnar  surface  of  the  forearm. 

*  The  brachialis  is  innervated  not  only  by  the  musculocutaneous,  but  also  by  branches  from  the  radial  nerve 
(see  below). 
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The  Median  Nerve. — The  median  nene  (Figs.  554,  555,  562,  563,  703,  and  705  to  709), 
in  location  as  well  as  in  size  the  middle  of  the  three  brachial  nerves,  arises  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  axillary  fossa  from  two  roots,  which  unite  at  an  acute  angle  in  front  of  the  axillary  artery, 
one  having  its  origin  from  the  medial,  the  other  from  the  lateral  fasciculus  of  the  brachial  plexus. 
The  former  derives  its  fibers  mainly  from  the  sixth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves,  the  latter  from 
the  eighth  cer\ical  and  first  thoracic.  From  the  forked  origin  an  almost  circular  stem  arises, 
which  in  its  upper  part  lies  close  to  the  brachial  arter>'  in  the  medial  bicipital  sulcus,  but  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  upper  arm  gradually  comes  to  lie  first  in  front  of  the  artery  and  then  on  its 
medial  side.  Then,  directly  covered  by  the  lacertus  fibrosus,  it  courses  with  the  brachial  artery 
into  the  cubital  fossa. 

Not  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  this  depression  does  the  ner\T  branch,  and  it  passes  out 
of  the  fossa  between  the  humeral  and  ulnar  heads  of  the  pronator  teres  and  comes  to  lie  deeply 
in  the  middle  of  the  volar  surface  of  the  forearm,  between  the  flexor  digitorum  sublimis  and 
the  flexor  digitorum  profundus.  It  continues  onward  to  the  wrist,  and  with  the  tendons  of 
these  muscles  passes  through  the  carj^al  canal  and  its  terminal  branches  are  distributed  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

The  median,  like  all  the  three  large  brachial  ner\'es,  is  a  mixed  nerve,  and  its  distribution 
is  to  the  musculature  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  forearm  and  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  the 
upper  arm  it  usually  gives  off  no  branches,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  communicating 
branch  to  the  musculocutaneous.*    The  branches  of  the  median  ner\-e  are: 

1.  In  the  Forearm:  i.  Musctdar  rami  (Figs.  706  and  707)  for  the  pronator  teres,  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  digitorum  sublimis,  and  the  radial  half  of  the  flexor  dig- 
itorum profundus. 

2.  The  volar  (antibrachial)  interosseous  nerve  (Fig.  707)  is  a  long  muscular  branch  intended 
for  the  pronator  quadratus.  With  the  corresponding  arter}^  it  passes  over  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  antibrachial  interosseous  membrane  to  the  muscle,  and  contains  also  a  few  sensory 
branches  for  the  radiocarpal  articulation. 

3.  The  palmar  branch  (Figs.  562,  596,  706,  and  712)  arises  above  the  wrist  and  passes  with 
the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  to  the  skin  of  the  volar  surface  of  the  hand. 

II.  In  the  Hand.  In  the  depth  of  the  palm,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  the  carpometa- 
carpal joints,  the  median  nerve  divides  into  three  strong  common  volar  digital  nerves  (Figs.562  and 
712),  which  pass  below  the  superficial  volar  arch  toward  the  fingers,  each  dividing  in  the  region 
of  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints  into  two  (or  three)  proper  volar  digital  nerves  (Figs.  562  and 
563),  which  are  the  sensory  branches  for  the  skin  of  the  fingers  and  are  seven  in  number.  Beside 
supplying  the  three  radial  digits  and  the  radial  side  of  the  fourth,  the  median  nerve  also  supplies 
a  few  muscles  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  means  of  fine  branches  of  the  common  digital  nerves. 
From  the  first  of  these  are  supplied  the  alxluctor  pollicis  brevis,  the  opponens  jwlHcis,  the  super- 
ficial head  of  the  flexor  pollicis  ])revis,  and  the  radial  lumbricalis.  The  second  and  third  each 
give  a  branch  to  the  second  and  third  lumbricalis,  and  the  third,  by  an  oblique  anastomosis, 
also  unites  with  the  volar  branch  of  the  ulnar. 

*  This  anastomosis,  when  present,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  delayed  rearrangement  of  the  fibers  of  the  plexus  destined 
for  the  two  nerves.     By  it  the  median  transfers  to  the  musculocutaneous  fibers  which  properly  belong  to  it. 
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Fig.  705. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  forearm.     (Superficial  layer.) 
The  lacertus  fibrosus  is  divided  and  the  brachioradialis  drawn  backward. 

Fig.  706. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  forearm.     (Deep  layer.) 
The  pronator  teres,  palmaris  longus,  and  flexor  carpi  radialis  have  been  partly  removed  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexc 
carpi  ulnaris  divided,     -r  =  Site  of  entrance  of  deep  branch  of  radial  nerve  into  the  supinator.     *  =:  Ulnar  head  < 
pronator  teres.     **  =  Radial  head  of  flexor  digitorum  sublimis. 

Fig.  707. — The  deep  layer  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  flexor  surface  of  the  forearm. 

All  the  flexors  and  i)ronators  of  the  superficial  layer  have  been  divided  and  the  median  nerve  and  flexor  digitonii 
profundus  drawn  to  one  side. 

Fig.  708. — The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  elbow. 

The  flexors  and  pronators  of  the  forearm  have  been  either  divided  or  partly  removed. 

Fig.  709. — The  vessels  and  nerv^es  of  the  radial  side  of  the  elbow. 

The  radial  group  of  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  has  been  reflected  and  the  supinator  divided  along  the  deep  branc 
of  the  radial  nerve.  *  =  Radial  head  of  flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  *♦  =  Anastomosis  between  ulnar  recurrent  and  inferk 
ulnar  collateral  arteries. 


The  first  common  volar  digital  nerve  supplies,  in  addition  to  the  muscles  mentioned,  botl 
borders  of  the  thumb  and  the  radial  border  of  the  index  finger,  furnishing,  therefore,  the  radio 
and  ulnar  proper  volar  digital  nerve  of  the  thumb  and  the  radial  proper  volar  digital  nerve  of  th 
index;  the  second  common  volar  digital  furnishes  the  ulnar  proper  volar  digital  nerve  of  the  indet 
and  the  radial  proper  volar  digital  nerve  of  the  third  digit;  and  the  third  common  volar  digita 
gives  off  the  ulnar  proper  volar  digital  nerve  of  the  third  digit  and  the  radial  proper  volar  digita 
nerve  of  the  fourth  digit.  Seven  proper  volar  digital  nerves,  therefore,  arise  from  the  medial 
nerve  (see  below). 

The  Ulnar  Nerve. — ^The  ulnar  nerve  (Figs.  554,  555,  703,  and  705  to  709)  is  the  smalles 
of  the  three  large  ner\xs  of  the  arm.  It  arises  from  the  medial  fasciculus  of  the  brachial  plexui 
and  contains  fibers  from  the  eighth  cervical  and  first  thoracic  ncr\TS,  and  also  some  from  th< 
seventh  cervical.  It  is  similar  to  the  median  nen^  in  that  it  docs  not  branch  until  it  reaches 
the  forearm,  in  which  it  gives  motor  fibers  to  the  muscles  of  the  volar  surface  and  sends  sensory 
and  motor  fibers  to  the  hand.  In  contrast  to  the  median  its  distribution  is  not  confined  to  th( 
palm  of  the  hand,  but  extends  to  the  dorsum. 

Below  its  origin  from  the  brachial  plexus  it  courses  on  the  medial  side  of  the  brachial  artery 
then  diverges  from  it,  and  in  company  with  the  superior  collateral  ulnar  arter\'  passes  downward 
along  the  medial  intermuscular  septum,  frequently  enclosed  by  it,  and  passes  behind  the  media! 
e])icondylc,  where  it  comes  to  lie  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  It  ther 
j)icrccs  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  turns  forward  to  the  ulnar  and  volar  surface  of  the  forearm 
between  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  and  comes  to  lie  close  to  the  ulnai 
arter\%  along  the  ulnar  side  of  which  it  passes  to  the  wrist.  A  few  centimeters  above  this  joint 
at  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  it  divides  into  its  terminal  branches 
a  volar  ramus  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  stem,  and  a  much  smaller  dorsal  ramus.  The 
branches  of  the  ulnar  ner\'e  are: 

I.  Ix  THE  Forearm,  in  addition  to  a  few  sensor\'  branches  for  the  elbow  joints: 

1.  Mnscidar  rami  (Fig.  708)  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  to  the  ulnar  half  of  the  flexoi 
digitorum  profundus. 

2.  The  palmar  cutaneous  (Figs.  596,  706,  and  712),  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  cor 
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Fig.  710. — ^The  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  upper  arm. 
Fig.  711. — The  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  forearm. 

*  =  Accessory  cutancH)us  branch  from  axillary  nerve.  **  —  Anastomosis  between  posterior  brachial  and  don 
antibrachial  cutaneous  nerves.  *♦*  ^=  Anastomosis  between  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous  and  radial  nerves,  -r  =  Ci 
aneous  branches  of  posterior  circumflex  vessels  of  humerus,     -r  *  =  Cutaneous  branches  of  thoraco-acromial  vessc 

Fig.  712. — The  sup>erficial  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  palm. 

*  =  Cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  **  =;  Volar  cutaneous  branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nervi 
-|-  zzzz  Volar  digital  artery  of  thumb. 

Fig.  713. — The  sup>erficial  ner\'es  and  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand. 

-}--:-  —  Anastomosis  l)etween  ulnar  and  radial  nerves. 


pierces  the  fibers  of  the  lateral  head  of  the  triceps  and  comes  to  the  surface  at  about  the  lev 
of  the  deltoid  insertion,  suppl)dng  the  skin  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  arm.  It  is  w 
always  present  and  may  be  replaced  by  the  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous  ner\'c. 

2.  Muscular  rami  (Figs.  557  and  705  to  707)  to  the  triceps,*  the  anconaeus,t  the  brachii 
radialis,  and  the  radial  side  of  the  brachialis. 

3.  The  dorsal  aniilfrachM  cutaneous  ncn^e  (Figs.  556,  557,  710,  and  711)  is  much  largi 
than  the  brachial  cutaneous.  It  comes  to  the  surface  at  the  lateral  intermuscular  septum  betwec 
the  lateral  and  medial  heads  of  the  triceps,  it  accompanies  the  dorsal  terminal  branch  of  tl 
radial  collateral  artery,  and  pierces  the  deep  fascia  above  the  elbow  joint.  It  is  distributed  to  tl 
skin  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  and  extends  down  almost  to  the  wrist. 

II.  In  the  Cubital  Fossa.    In  the  depth  of  the  cubital  fossa  muscular  branches,  goin 
to  the  radial  group  of  muscles  of  the  forearm,  leave  the  tnmk  of  the  radial  ner\'e  just  before 
divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches. 

III.  The  superficial  ravtus  0}  the  radial  nerve  {radial  nerve)  (Figs.  596,  705,  711,  and  713 
although  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminals,  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  main  trunk.  Covere 
by  the  brachioradialis  it  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  radial  arter}-,  but  not  so  close  1 
it  as  the  ulnar  nerve  is  to  the  ulnar  artery,  and  al)Ove  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  it  passi 
between  the  bone  and  the  tendon  of  the  brachioradialis  and  goes  to  the  posterior  surface  of  \Y 
lower  end  of  the  forearm.  Here  the  nerve  pierces  the  antibrachial  fascia  and  divides  usual! 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  radial  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  antibrachial  cutaneous  an 
the  ulnar,  by  means  of  the  anastomosing  ulnar  ramus,  which  is  often  double,  with  the  ulnar  ner\'( 
The  five  radial  dorsal  digital  nerves  arise  from  these  two  ])ranches  (see  below). t 

IV.  Hie  deep  ramus  oj  the  radial  nerve  [posterior  interosseous  nerve)  (Figs.  558,  559,  70; 
and  70()),  the  larger,  motor  terminal  ramus,  usually,  after  piercing  the  supinator,  curves  to  th 
dorsal  surfa(T  of  the  forearm  and  sup]jlies,  in  addition  to  the  supinator,  all  the  antibrachial  exter 
sors.  It  a(  c()m])anies  the  dorsal  interosseous  artery,  lying  ])etween  the  sui)erficial  and  deep  layt 
of  the  antibrachial  extensors,  and  its  terminal  branch  is  a  fine  sensory  dorsal  interosseous  nerv 
which  ])as'^es  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  car])ometacar])al  joints  and  accompanies  the  dorsJ 
terminal  jiortirm  of  the  volar  interosseous  artery  (see  i)age  48). 

*  A  lir;iri(  li  of  tin  r.'i<iial  f^iissint;  t(»  ibc  lower  j);irt  of  the  medial  head  of  llie  lrirci)S  often  accompanies  the  uln; 
nerve  (ulnar  (  "llatci.-il'  in  a  ( oniinon  shealh. 

t  Till-  Muis(  ular  l.raiK  ii  for  lh«'  ani'onaeus  jiasscs  in  ilic  su^  stanf  e  of  the  medial  head  of  tlic  triceps  and  also  st^nr 
sensory  brant  lies  lo  tlu-  t'l]H>\v. 

t  A  few  ltran(hes  of  the  radial  nerve  pass  over  the  radial  I  order  of  the  thumb  to  the  skin  »)f  the  thenar  eminence. 


t,tz"::,;'„  '^■' •'"''■  fa  i-^;,' 
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responding  ramus  of  the  median  nerve,  passes  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  carpi  ukiaris 
and  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  and  perforates  the  antibrachial  fascia  above  the  wrist-joint. 
It  supplies  the  skin  of  the  uhiar  portion  of  the  pahn,  as  well  as  the  neighboring  part  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  forearm. 

II.  In  the  Hand:  i.  The  dorsal  ramus  (Figs.  558,  559,  705,  707,  and  713)  passes  above 
the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  between  the  ulna  and  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand.  It  is  a  purely  sensory  nerve  and,  besides  giving  off  branches  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
wrist  joint  and  to  the  skin  of  the  hand,  it  sends  five  dorsal  digital  nerves  to  the  sides  of  the  two 
ulnar  digits  and  the  ulnar  side  of  the  third  (see  below).  It  anastomoses  in  the  metacarpal  region 
(often  doubly)  with  the  superficial  branch  of  the  radial  nerve. 

2.  The  volar  ramus  (Fig.  562)  is  the  real  continuation  of  the  trunk.  It  accompanies  the 
ulnar  artery  and  passes  between  it  and  the  pisiform  bone  to  the  palm.  Here  it  is  covered  by 
the  palmaris  brevis,  which  it  supplies,  and  it  then  divides  into  its  two  terminals. 

(a)  The  superficial  volar  branch  (Fig.  562)  is  purely  sensory  and  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  ulnar  proper  volar  digital  nerve  of  the  fifth  digit  and  the  fourth  common  volar  digital  nerve. 
The  latter  anastomoses  with  the  third  common  volar  digital  branch  of  the  median  nerve  and 
divides  into  the  radial  proper  volar  digital  of  tlie  fifth  digit  and  the  ulnar  proper  volar  digital  of 
the  fourth  digit. 

(b)  The  deep  volar  branch  (Fig.  708)  is  almost  purely  motor.  It  passes  with  the  deep  volar 
branch  of  the  ulnar  artery  between  the  hypothenar  muscles  into  the  depth  of  the  palm,  innervates 
these  muscles,  and  in  addition  gives  muscular  rami  to  the  fourth  lumbricalis,  the  adductor 
poUicis,  all  the  interossei,  and  the  deep  head  of  the  flexor  poUicis.  It  accompanies  the  deep 
volar  arch  in  the  depth  of  the  palm  and  gives  off  fine  branches  to  the  volar  surface  of  the  wrist 
and  metacarpophalangeal  articulations. 

The  Radial  Nerve. — The  radial  nerve  (musculospiral)  (Figs.  554  to  557,  705,  and  709)  is 
the  strongest  of  the  three  large  ner\'es  in  the  arm.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial 
plexus  and  contains  mainly  fibers  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nen^es.  At  its 
origin  it  lies  behind  the  brachial,  or  rather  the  axillary  artery,  but  soon  separates  from  it,  passing 
with  the  deep  brachial  artery  between  the  long  and  medial  head  of  the  triceps.  Then,  at  first 
accompanied  by  the  deep  brachial,  and  later  by  the  radial  collateral  artery,  it  curves  forward 
around  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  in  the  groove  for  the  radial  nerve  between  the  heads 
of  the  triceps,  and  comes  to  lie  in  the  groove  between  the  brachioradialis  and  brachialis,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cubital  fossa,  where  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  weaker, 
purely  sensory,  superficial  ramus  going  lo  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  and  the  stronger,  almost  purely 
motor,  deep  ramus y  which  i)asscs  to  the  j)osterior  surface  of  the  antibrachium,  and  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  wrist.  The  main  distribution  of  the  radial  ncr\'e,  which  like  the  other  two  large 
arm  nerves  is  a  mixed  none,  is  to  the  upper  arm  and  forearm.  The  weaker  terminal  branch 
alone  reaches  the  hand,  and  is  distributed  only  to  the  dorsum.  Besides  giving  muscular  branches 
to  all  the  extensors  of  the  upper  extremity  the  radial  ner\'e  also  sends  cutaneous  branches  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm. 

The  branches  of  the  radial  ner\'e  are: 

I.  In  THE  Upper  Arm:    i.  The  posterior  brachial  cutaneous  nerve  (Figs.  556  and    710) 
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Fig.  710. — ^The  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  upper  arm. 
Fig.  711. — The  cutaneous  nerves  and  veins  of  the  extensor  surface  of  the  forearm. 

*  =  Accessory  cutaneous  branch  from  axillar\'  nerve.  **  —  Anastomosis  between  posterior  brachial  and  dor 
antibrachial  cutaneous  nerves.  *♦*  :=  Anastomosis  between  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous  and  radial  nerves,  -i-  =  Ci 
aneous  branches  of  posterior  circumflex  vessels  of  humerus.     -;   *  =  Cutaneous  branches  of  thoraco-acromial  vessc 

Fig.  712. — The  superficial  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  palm. 

*  =  Cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  **  ^=  Volar  cutaneous  branches  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nem 
-f  =-  Volar  digital  artery  of  thumb. 

Fig.  713. — The  sup>erficial  nerves  and  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand. 

-f  -•-  ~  Anastomosis  between  ulnar  and  radial  nerves. 


pierces  the  fibers  of  the  lateral  head  of  the  triceps  and  comes  to  the  surface  at  about  the  lev 
of  the  deltoid  insertion,  supplying  the  skin  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  upper  arm.  It  is  n( 
always  present  and  may  be  replaced  by  the  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous  ner\'e. 

2.  Muscular  rami  (Figs.  557  and  705  to  707)  to  the  triceps,*  the  anconaeus,t  the  brachi< 
radialis,  and  the  radial  side  of  the  brachialis. 

3.  The  dorsal  aniihrachial  cutaneous  nerve  (Figs.  556,  557,  710,  and  711)  is  much  larg< 
than  the  brachial  cutaneous.  It  comes  to  the  surface  at  the  lateral  intermuscular  septum  betwee 
the  lateral  and  medial  heads  of  the  triceps,  it  accompanies  the  dorsal  terminal  branch  of  tl 
radial  collateral  artery,  and  pierces  the  deep  fascia  above  the  elbow  joint.  It  is  distributed  to  tl 
skin  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  and  extends  down  almost  to  the  wTist. 

II.  In  the  Cubital  Fossa.    In  the  depth  of  the  cubital  fossa  muscular  branches,  goir 
to  the  radial  group  of  muscles  of  the  forearm,  leave  the  tnmk  of  the  radial  nerve  just  before 
divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches. 

III.  The  superficial  ramus  0}  the  radial  nerve  {radial  nerve)  (Figs.  596,  705,  711,  and  713 
although  the  smaller  of  the  two  terminals,  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  main  trunk.  Covere 
by  the  brachioradialis  it  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  radial  arlcr}\  but  not  so  close  1 
it  as  the  ulnar  nerve  is  to  the  ulnar  artery,  and  above  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  it  pass( 
between  the  bone  and  the  tendon  of  the  brachioradialis  and  goes  to  the  posterior  surface  of  \\ 
lower  end  of  the  forearm.  Here  the  nerve  j)ierccs  the  antil)rachial  fascia  and  divides  usual 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  radial  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  antibrachial  cutaneous  an 
the  ulnar,  by  means  of  the  anastomosing  ulnar  ramus,  which  is  often  double,  with  the  ulnar  ner\' 
The  five  radial  dorsal  digital  nerves  arise  from  these  two  branches  (see  below).  + 

IV.  The  deep  ramus  oj  the  radial  nerve  (posterior  ifiterosseous  nerve)  (Figs.  558,  559,  70 
and  70f)),  the  larger,  motor  terminal  ramus,  usually,  after  piercing  the  supinator,  curves  to  tl 
dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm  and  supplies,  in  addition  to  the  supinator,  all  the  antibrachial  extei 
sors.  It  acrom])anies  the  dorsal  interosseous  artery,  lying  between  the  superficial  and  deep  Iay< 
of  the  antibrachial  extensors,  and  its  terminal  branch  is  a  fme  sensory  dorsal  interosseous  nerv 
which  y)asses  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  car])ometacarpal  joints  and  accompanies  the  dors; 
terminal  ])orti()n  of  the  volar  interosseous  artery  (see  ])age  48). 

*  A  lr;in(  h  of  thr  radial  [)assinK  to  the  lower  jiart  of  tlie  iTiedial  head  of  the  triceps  often  accomj)anies  the  uln; 
nerve  (ulnar  ( <'ll.it(Tal :  in  a  <orninon  sliealh. 

f  Tlir  nius(  ular  liranf  li  for  the  anconaeus  j»asses  in  the  sul  stance  oi  the  medial  heati  of  the  triceps  and  also  st^n( 
sensory  branches  to  tlie  elKow. 

X  \  few  })ran(hes  of  the  radial  nerve  pass  over  the  radial  I  order  of  the- thunil)  to  the  skin  of  the  thenar  eminence. 
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THE  NERVES  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

Just  as  every  finger  receives  four  arteries,  so  it  possesses  four  sensory  ner\'es  (Figs.  562, 
563,  712,  and  713),  and  exactly  as  in  the  arteries,  the  volar  nerves  are  decidedly  stronger  than 
the  dorsal  ones,  and,  furthermore,  the  volar  nerves  supply  also  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  terminal 
phalanges.  Of  the  proper  volar  digital  ntrves^  the  seven  radial  ones  arise  from  the  median  nerve 
and  the  three  ulnar  ones  from  the  ulnar.  The  middle  eight  arise  from  the  division  of  four  common 
volar  digitals,  of  which  the  three  radial  ones  belong  to  the  median  ner\'c,  the  ulnar  one  to  the 
ulnar  nerve.     The  proper  volar  digital  nerves  lie  medially  to  the  corresponding  arteries. 

The  dorsal  digital  nerves  are  much  weaker  than  the  volars,  and  the  five  radial  ones  arise  from 
the  superficial  ramus  of  the  radial  nerve,  the  five  ulnar  ones  from  the  ramus  of  the  ulnar  nerve, 
which  passes  to  the  dorsum  of  the  hand. 

Innervaiion  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Upper  Extremity, 

I.  Shoulder  muscles: 

Deltoid  '   Teres  minor  --^  axillary  nerve. 

Teres  major  (  |  Latissimus)    -  thoracodorsal  nerve  1       . 

f.  ,       ^  ,     .  .       ^  f  r  subscapular  nerves. 

Suhscapularts  =  subscapular  rami  )  '^ 

Supraspinatus  -r  Infraspinatus  —  suprascapular  nerve 

II.  Upper  arm  muscles: 

BicepSy  CoracobrachialiSj  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Brachialis   ~  musculocutaneous  nerve. 

Triceps  \-  Anconaeus,  Brachialis  (partly)  =^  radial  nerve. 

III.  Forearm  muscles: 

Pronator  teres,  Flexor  carpi  radialisy  Palmaris  longus.  Flexor  digitorum  sublimis.  Flexor  digiiorum  profundus 

(half)  and  Pronator  quadrat  us  =  median  nerve. 
Flexor  carpi  ulnar  is.  Flexor  digitorum  profundus  (half)  =  ulnar  nerve. 
Brachioradialis,  Extensores  carpi  radiates  =  radial  nerve. 

SupifiatoTy  Extensor  digitorum  communis^  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  Extensor  digiti  V  propr.  )  deep  ramus  of  the 
Extensor  ituiicis  propr.,  Extensor  pollicis.  Abductor  pollicis  longus  |        radial  nerve. 

IV.  Hand  muscles: 

Abductor  pollicis  brevis,  Opponens  pollicis.  Flexor  pollicis  brei'is  (partly),  Lumbricales  (two  to  three)  =  median 

nerve. 
Adductor  digiti  V,  Flexttr  hrri'is  digiti,  Opponens  digiti  V,  Abductor  pollicis  breins,  Flexor  pollicis  brevis  {pa.Ti\y), 

Lumbricales  (one  to  two),  Interossei  dor  sales  and  volares  ^  uhiar  nen>e  (deep  volar  ramus). 

The  Sensory  Skin  Areas  of  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Shoulder:  Upper  part  (acromial  region  and  upper  part  of  the  deltoid  region)  =  posterior  supraclavicular  nerves. 
Lower  part  {^deltoid  region)  =  lateral  brachial  cutaneous  nerve. 
Axillary  fossa:  Skin  of  the  axillary  fossa  =  intercostobrachial  and  medial  brachial  cutaneous  nerves. 

Upper  arm:  Lateral  brachial  region  =  lateral  brachial  cutaneous  nerve  (and  posterior  brachial  cutaneous).     Posterior 

brachial  region — posterior  brachial  cutaneous  uerce.  Anterior  brachial  region  -  medial  brachial 
cutaneous  nenr.  Medial  brachial  region  =  medial  brachial  cutaneous  nerve.  Posterior  cubital 
region  medial  antihrachial  cutaneous  and  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerves.  Lateral  cubital 
region  dorsal  antihrachial  cutaneous  nenr.  Medial  cubital  region  — -  medial  antibrachial  cutan- 
eous nenr.  A  utcrior  cubital  region  --  medial  and  lateral  antibrachial  and  medial  brachial  cutaneous 
nenrs. 
Forearm:  Dorsal  antihrachial  region  dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous  nenr.  Ulnar  antihrachial  region  =  medial 
antibrachial  cutaneous  nenr  ulnar  branch.  Radial  antibrachial  region  ^^  lateral  antihrachial 
cutaneous  nenr.  VoUir  antibrachial  region  —-  medial  antibrachial  cutaneous  nenr  —  volar  branch. 
Hand:  Dorsal  region  dorsal  ramus  of  ulnar  nenr  and  superficial  ramus  of  radial  nenr  (partly  also  the  lateral 
antihrachial  cutaneous  nenr).     Dorsal  digital  region  --ulnar  nenr  {dorsal  ramus)  and  radial  nenr 

in— 15 
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Fig.  714. — The  superficial  and  middle  layer  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  nuchal  region. 

Upon  the  left  side  the   trapezius,   sternocleidomastoideus,   splenius,   and   levator   scapulx   have   been   divided. 
*  =  Occipital  root  of  external  jugular  vein. 


{superficial  ramus)  (see  pages  223  and  225).  Volar  region  --  palmar  ramus  oj  median  nerve  and 
palmar  ramus  oj  ulnar  nerve.  Volar  digital  region  =■  median  nerve  (the  borders  of  three  and  a  half 
fingers)  and  superficial  volar  ramus  of  ulnar  nerve  (the  borders  of  one  and  a  half  fingers)  (see 
pages  222  and  223). 

THE  THORAQC  NERVES. 

There  are  twelve  pairs  of  thoracic  ner\Ts  which  pass  through  the  inter\'ertebral  foramina 
of  the  vertebral  column,  the  last  one  through  the  foramen  between  the  twelfth  thoracic  and  first 
lumbar  vertebrae.  Like  all  spinal  nerves,  they  divide  into  a  stronger  anterior  and  a  weaker 
posterior  branch.  The  first  thoracic  nerve  is  the  largest,  the  middle  ones  are  the  weakest,  the 
lower  two  or  three  again  being  decidedly  larger  than  the  middle  ones. 

Posterior  Rami  of  the  Thoracic  Nerves. — ^The  posterior  rami  of  the  thoracic  nerves 
(Figs.  696  and  714)  pass  behind  the  anterior  (but  in  front  of  the  posterior)  costotransverse  liga- 
ments into  the  deeper  portions  of  the  dorsal  groove  and  are  mixed  nerves,  carrying  motor  fibers 
for  the  (deep)  muscles  of  the  back  as  well  as  sensory  fibers  for  the  skin.  Each  ramus  divides 
into  a  medial  and  a  lateral  branch,  the  lateral  ones  being  the  stronger  in  the  upper  nerves  and 
the  medial  ones  in  the  lower;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  terminal  sensory  branches  to  the  skin 
of  the  back. 

1.  The  fnedial  cutaneous  ramus  is  distributed  to  the  deep  layers  of  the  muscles  of  the  back 
(short  and  long  muscles),  i)ierccs  the  flat  muscles  of  the  back  (trapezius)  without  innerx'ating 
them,  and  terminates  in  the  skin  of  the  middle  dorsal  region,  and  above,  also,  in  the  neighboring 
lateral  dorsal  region. 

2.  The  lateral  cutaneous  ramus  suj)plies  the  lateral  portions  of  the  long  muscles  of  the  back 
and  terminates  in  the  cases  of  the  five  lower  thoracic  nerves  in  long  twigs  which  penetrate  the 
latissimus  dorsi  to  reach  the  integument. 

The  Anterior  Rami  or  Intercostal  Nerves. — The  anterior  rami  of  the  thoracic  ner\'es 
are  ihe  intercostal  nerves  (f^igs.  ^^S  and  587),  and  are  the  only  anterior  rami  of  the  spinal  nerves 
which  do  not  form  a  plexus,  but  apart  from  a  few  occasional  delicate  anastomoses  remain  entirely 
indci)encient.  Kach  intercostal  receives  a  communicating  ramus  from  a  neighboring  sympathetic 
thoracic  ganglion,  and  then,  in  correspondence  with  the  course  of  the  ribs,  passes  laterally  and 
forward  in  the  intercostal  space.  The  twelfth  intercostal  runs  parallel  to  the  lower  border  of 
the  twelfth  rib  (subcostal  nerve). 

At  llrst  each  intercostal  ner\T  lies  near  the  head  of  the  rib,  l)elow  the  intercostal  artery,  and 
directly  covered  by  the  costal  pleura  and  the  endothoracic  fascia;  it  then  passes  between  the 
intercostal  muscles,  lying  in  front  of  the  internal  but  behind  the  external,  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  height  of  the  intercostal  sf)ace.  The  lower  ner\'es  pass  between  the  false  ribs  and  anteriorly 
are  continued  onward  between  the  flat  abdominal  muscles. 

The  first  intercostal  nerve  is  very  weak,  since  the  main  part  of  the  anterior  ramus  of  the 
first  thoracic  nerve  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  brachial  plexus.     The  large  twelfth  inter- 
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costal  at  first  follows  the  course  of  the  twelfth  rib,  then  passes  obliquely  in  front  of  the  quadratu 
lumborum,  and  sinks  into  the  anterior  lamina  of  the  lumbodorsal  fascia,  runs  between  the  fla 
abdominal  muscles  obliquely  downward  and  terminates  in  muscular  rami  to  the  rectus  abdomini 
and  pyramidalis.* 

Each  intercostal,  being  a  mixed  nerve,  contains  motor  fibers  which  form  muscular  rami  innej 
vating  the  intercostal  muscles  (including  the  subcostales,  transversus  thoracis,  and  levaton 
costarum)  and  also  the  two  serrati  posteriores.  In  addition  they  give  branches  to  the  skin  < 
the  thorax,  the  inferior  ones  also  to  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  along  two  distinct  lines,  one  anteric 
and  one  lateral. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  rami  (Figs.  552  and  594)  are  kno>\'n  according  to  the  level  at  whic 
they  appear  as  pectoral  or  abdominal  cutaneous  rami,  and  pass  between  the  digitations  of  th 
serratus  anterior,  or  in  the  abdomen  between  the  fibers  of  the  obliquus  extemus,  and  divid 
each  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  ramus.  The  anterior  rami  of  the  pectoral  branches  pa« 
to  the  lateral  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  thorax,  the  posterior  to  the  skin  of  the  back,  the  anteric 
branches  of  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  nerves  giving  off  lateral  mammary  rami  to  the  mammai 
gland.  The  lateral  abdominal  cutaneous  branches  are  larger  than  the  pectoral  and  ramify  i 
the  skin  of  the  lateral  abdominal  region. 

The  anterior  cutaneous  rami  (Fig.  593)  may  be  also  divided  into  pectoral  and  abdomim 
rami.  They  arise  from  the  anterior  end  of  each  intercostal  nerve,  and  the  pectoral  rami  pien 
the  pectoralis  major  with  the  perforating  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  near  tl 
sternal  border,  and  ramify  in  the  sternal  and  mammary  regions,  branches  from  the  fourth  1 
the  sixth  passing  to  the  mammary  gland  {medial  mammary  nerves).  The  abdominal  branchc 
from  the  lower  intercostal  nerves  penetrate  into  the  abdominal  musculature  and  supply  th 
upper  parts  of  the  rectus  abdominis  and  parts  of  the  flat  abdominal  muscles,  also  sending  cutaneoi; 
branches  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen. 

The  first  intercostal  ner\T,  most  of  which  goes  to  the  brachial  plexus  (medial  fasciculus),  ha 
no  cutaneous  branch.  The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  intercostal,  and  often  als 
that  of  the  third,  unites  in  the  axillary  fossa  with  the  medial  brachial  cutaneous  nerve;  thes 
anastomoses,  which  are  with  a  branch  of  the  medial  fasciculus  of  the  brachial  plexus,  bein 
called  intercostohrachial  nerves. 

THE  LUMBAR,  SACRAL,  AND  COCXZYGEAL  NERVES. 

The  five  lumbar  and  five  sacral  nerves  and  the  coccygeal  nerve  are  similar  in  many  respect 
Their  anterior  branches  form  a  common,  large  plexus,  the  lumbosacral  plexus.  The  shoi 
trunks  of  the  lumbar  nerves  pass  through  the  inter\'crtebral  foramina  of  the  lumbar  vertebra 
the  last  one  through  the  intervertebral  foramen  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  sacrun 
and  increase  considerably  in  thickness  from  above  downward.  The  trunks  of  the  sacral  nen-c 
divide  while  still  within  the  sacral  canal  into  anterior  and  posterior  rami,  which  pass  out  separatel 
through  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  sacral  foramina, t  and  usually  decrease  in  size  from  abov 
downward,  so  that  usually  the  first,  more  rarely  the  second  sacral  nerv-e,  is  the  largest,  and  th 

*  The  upjxT  part  of  these  muscles  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  abdominal  cutaneous  rami, 
t  The  weak  fifth  sacral  nerve  emerges  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  sacrum. 
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fifth  by  far  the  smallest.  The  ver.'  small  coccygeal  iier\'e  divides  at  the  level  of  the  coccygeal 
comu  into  its  two  branches. 

The  Posterior  Rami  of  the  Lumbar,  Sacral,  and  Coccygeal  Nerves. — -The  posterior 
rami  of  the  lumbar  nervfs  are  much  smaller  than  the  anterior  ones.  They  resemble  greatly 
the  posterior  thoracic  rami  and  convey  motor  libers  for  the  lumbar  portions  of  the  deeper  muscle 
layers  of  the  back  and  sensory  fibers  for  the  skin  of  the  lumbar  and  upper  half  of  the  gluteal 
region.  Each  posterior  branch  divides  into  a  medial  ramus,  whose  sensory  branches  pass  to 
the  skin  of  the  lumbar  region,  and  a  lateral  ramus,  whose  sensory  branches,  especially  those  of 
the  inferior  and  medial  lumbar  nerves,  pass  as  rather  strong,  partly  anastomosing  branches 
across  the  ihac  crest  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  half  of  the  gluteal  region,  and  are  known  as  the 
superior  cluneal  nerves  (Fig.  719). 

The  posterior  rami  of  the  sacral  nerves  and  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  are  even  smaller  than  those 
of  the  lumbar  nerves,  and  are,  indeed,  the  smallest  posterior  rami  of  all  the  spinal  nerves.  Those 
of  the  upper  four  sacral  ner\-es  pass  through  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  in  contrast  to 
the  posterior  rami  of  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  nen-es,  these  posterior  sacral  rami  are  purely  sensory. 
They  divide  into  small  medial  rami  to  the  skin  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  and 
somewhat  larger  lateral  rami,  which,  together  with  the  posterior  rami  of  the  lower  lumbar  nerves, 
form  the  middle  cluneal  nerves.  These  pierce  the  origins  of  the  gluteus  masimus  and  supply 
a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  region.  The  posterior  ramus  of  the  coccygeal  nerve  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  atioeoccygeal  nen-es  {see  page  238). 

THE  LUMBOSACRAL  PLEXUS. 

From  the  imion  of  the  anterior  rami  of  the  lumbar  and  the  sacral  nerves  a  strong  plexus 
is  formed,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  body  and  is  known  as  the  lumbosacral  plexus  (Figs, 
715  and  716),  It  is  again  divisible  into  three  subdivisions,  the  iumfior,  the  M*rro/,  and  {he  fntdendal 
plexuses,  and  finally  the  coccygeal  ner\-c  with  a  part  of  the  fifth  sacral  also  forms  a  small  coccygeal 
plexus.  The  anterior  rami  of  the  last  lumbar  and  the  first  two  sacral  nerves  represent  the  largest 
roots  of  the  plexus.  They  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  largest,  or  sacral  plexus,  the  first 
two,  that  is  to  say  the  fifth  lumbar  and  first  sacral,  usually  strengthened  by  a  branch  from  the 
fourth  lumbar,  uniting  to  form  a  very  large  ner\'e  cord,  the  lumbosacral  trunk.  Toward  the 
first  lumbar  nerve  the  size  of  the  rami  decreases  slowly,  but  toward  the  fifth  sacral  quickly,  so 
that  the  latter  is  very  weak  and  the  anterior  ramus  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve  also  is  of  verj-  small 
size.  The  anterior  rami  of  all  these  nerves  communicate  with  the  corresponding  sympathetic 
ganglia  by  rami  communicantcs. 

THE  LUMBAR   PLEXUS. 

The  lumbar  plexus  (Figs.  715  and  716)  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  anterior  rami  of  the 
first  to  the  fourth  lumbar  nerves,  the  anterior  ramus  of  the  last,  however,  usually  not  entering 
completely  into  the  formation  of  this  plexus,  which  lies  partly  behind  the  psoas  major,  but  for  the 
most  part  between  its  bundles.  The  branches  of  the  plexus  are  distributed  partly  to  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  and  partly  to  the  lower  extremity,  the  largest  nen'e  of  the  plexus,  the  femoral,  extending 
by  its  terminal  branches  to  the  foot.     The  main  nerves  of  the  plexus  lie  behind  the  parietal  peri- 
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Fig.  716. — The  nen^es  of  the  lumbar  plexus  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  posterior  abdominal  wall. 

All  the  abdominal  viscera  have  been  removed  and  the  unpaired  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  renal 
arteries  cut  away.  The  left  common  iliac  artery  and  vein,  with  the  ])roximal  ]X)rtions  of  their  branches,  have  been 
removed,  together  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  psoas  major,  to  show  the  formation  of  the  lumbar  plexus.  *  =  Psoas 
minor. 


toneum  and  the  kidneys,  in  front  of  the  psoas,  quadratus  lumborum,  and  iliacus.  Only  the 
obturator  nerve  runs  through  the  true  pelvis.  In  addition  to  muscular  rami  to  the  psoas  major 
and  minor  and  to  the  quadratus  lumborum  the  following  nerves  arise,  as  a  rule,*  from  the  lumbar 
plexus: 

1.  The  iliohypogastric  nerve  (Fig.  716),  of  moderate  size,  and  containing  both  sensory 
and  motor  fibers,  arises  from  the  first  lumbar,  but  usually  receives  a  contribution  from  the  last 
intercostal  nerve.  It  generally  pierces  the  upper  part  of  the  psoas  major  and  then  courses 
behind  the  kidney  and  the  parietal  peritoneum,  nmning  obliquely  across  and  downward  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and,  above  the  iliac  crest,  it  pierces  the  trans- 
versus  and  terminates  between  the  flat  abdominal  muscles  which  it  supplies  by  its  muscular  rami. 
In  addition  to  these  the  nerve  gives  off  two  main  branches:  the  lateral  cutaneous  ramus  (Fig.  719) 
which  pierces  the  posterior  part  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  above  the  iliac  crest  and  passes 
to  the  skin  of  the  hip  region,  and  the  anterior  cutaneous  ramus,  which  pierces  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle  above  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  passes  to  the  neighboring 
portions  of  the  abdominal  integument  and  to  the  mons  pubis. 

2.  The  ilio-inguinal  nerve  (Fig.  716)  is  also  a  mixed  nerve,  but  is  weaker  than  the  pre- 
ceding and  inconstant,  being  often  replaced  by  it.  It  also  arises  from  the  first  lumbar  nerve, 
I)ierccs  the  psoas  major,  and  passes  almost  parallel  to  the  iliohypogastric,  across  the  anterior 
medial  surface  of  the  iliacus  to  the  region  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.  Here  it 
traverses  the  flat  abdominal  muscles,  giving  branches  to  them,  courses  through  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  passes  out  through  the  external  abdominal  ring.  Its  sensory  branches  are  distributcxl 
I)artly  to  the  skin  of  the  mons  pubis  (Fig.  600),  but  cs])ecially  as  the  anterior  scrotal  (in  the  female, 
labial)  ncnrs  (Fig.  591)  to  the  skin  of  the  root  of  the  penis  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  scrotum 
(in  the  female  to  the  labia  majora). 

3.  The  lateral  femoral  cutaneous  nerve  (Figs.  600,  716,  and  719)  is  purely  sensorj'  and 
arises  from  the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves.  It  either  pierces  the  psoas  major  or  appears 
at  its  lateral  border,  either  inde])endently  or  with  the  root  of  the  femoral  nerve.  It  passes 
obliciuely  in  front  of  the  iliacus  to  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  where  it  pierces 
the  alxlominal  wall  below  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  arter}^  and,  piercing  the  fascia  lata,  becomes 
cutaneous  at  tlic  medial  side  of  the  origin  of  the  sartorius.  It  is  distributed  by  several  branches, 
some  of  whicli  arc  long  and  strong,  to  the  skin  of  the  lateral  border  and  the  lateral  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  thigh. 

4.  The  genitofemoral  (genitocrural)  nerve  (Fig.  716)  is  also  a  mixed  ner\T.  It 
arises  mainly  from  the   second  lumbar  nerve,  pierces  the  psoas  major,  and  courses  dov\Tiward 

*  The  numlK.T  of  ncTvcs  of  the  plexus  is  frefjuenily  diminished  by  the  blending  of  the  iliohN-pogastric  and  ilio- 
inguinal nerves,  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  \)v  increased  by  the  two  branches  of  the  genitofemoral  nerves  being  sepa- 
rated. 
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along  its  anterior  surface  beside  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  minor.     At  a  variable  level  it  divides 
at  an  acute  angle  into  its  two  terminal  branches. 

(a)  The  external  spernmtic  nen^e  {genital  branch)  (Figs.  600  and  716)  is  the  lateral  terminal 
branch  of  the  genitofemoral.  It  passes  obli(|uely  across  the  external  iliac  vessels  to  the  inguinal 
canal,  which  it  traverses,  and  as  a  constituent  of  the  spermatic  cord  emerges  at  the  external 
abdominal  ring.  It  is  distributed  to  the  sheaths  of  the  spermatic  cord,  partly  also  to  the  scrotum, 
and  supplies  the  cremaster  muscle. 

(6)  The  lumbo-ingiiinal  neri'e  (crural  branch)  (Fig.  600)  is  purely  sensory.  It  courses  upon 
the  psoas  major  and  lateral  to  the  external  iliac  artery  to  the  inguinal  ligament,  below  which 
it  enters  the  thigh,  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  subinguinal  region. 

5.  The  femoral  (anterior  crural)  nerve  (Fig.  716)  is. by  far  the  largest  nerve  of  the  plexus 
and  is  a  mixed  nerve,  as  are  also  most  of  its  branches.  It  arises  from  the  second  to  the  fourth 
lumbar  nerves  and  courses  down  in  the  groove  between  psoas  and  iliacus,  but  covered  by  the 
lateral  border  of  the  psoas  major,  gives  off  a  few  muscular  rami  to  the  iliacus  in  the  false  pelvis, 
and  then  passes  with  the  iliopsoas  through  the  muscular  lacuna  to  the  thigh.  Behind  the  inguinal 
ligament  the  nerve  lies  close  to  and  lateral  to  the  femoral  arter>',  but  separated  from  it  by  the 
iliopectineal  fascia,*  and  just  below  the  inguinal  ligament,  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  ilioj>ectineal 
fossa,  it  splits  up  into  its  terminal  branches.     These  are: 

{a)  The  anterior  femoral  cutaneous  rami  (the  middle  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves)  (Fig. 
600)  are  from  two  to  four  sensor>'  branches,  which  pierce  the  fascia  lata  at  a  variable  height, 
but  usually  above  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  supply  the  skin  of  the  anterior  and  medial  surfaces 
of  the  thigh  down  to  the  knee.  One  of  the  branches  often  pierces  the  sartorius  before  passing 
through  the  fascia,  and  another  accompanies  the  femoral  ix)rtion  of  the  great  saphenous  vein. 

{b)  Muscular  rami  (Figs.  573  to  575)  to  all  four  heads  of  the  quadriceps  and  to  the  pec- 
tincus  and  sartorius.  They  may  be  divided  into  short  branches  which,  even  in  the  iliopectineal 
fossa,  approach  their  muscles  (pectineus,  sartorius,  rectus),  and  long  branches  to  the  vasti  and 
partly  also  to  the  rectus.  The  longest  courses  j)arallel  to  the  following  nerve  and  to  the  femoral 
artery  upon  the  vastus  medialis  almost  down  to  the  knee-joint,  and  contains,  besides  the  motor 
fibers  for  this  muscle,  also  sensorj'  fibers  for  the  knee-joint. 

(c)  The  saphenous  nenr  (Figs.  574,  575,  601,  and  720)  is  the  real  terminal  branch  of  the 
femoral  nerve  and  is  by  far  its  longest  branch,  since  it  extends  to  the  foot.  It  accompanies  the 
femoral  artery  to  the  adductor  hiatus,  lying  at  first  lateral  and  then  anterior  to  it,  and  then  courses 
along  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus  to  the  medial  surface  of  the  knee-joint.  In  the  region 
of  the  medial  condyle  of  the  tibia  it  j)icrces  the  fascia  lata  near  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius 
and  passes  down  the  leg  subcutaneously,  close  to  the  long  sai)henous  vein,  to  the  medial 
border  of  the  foot.  Just  before  it  becomes  subcutaneous  it  sends  an  infrapatellar  ramus  to  the 
skin  of  the  medial  side  of  the  knee  and  the  neighboring  i)ortions  of  the  leg,  this  branch  sometimes 
piercing  the  lower  end  of  the  sartorius.  In  the  leg  it  sends  numerous  branches,  the  medial 
crural  cutaneous  nenrs  to  the  skin  of  the  medial  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  leg  and  to  the  middle 
portion  of  the  calf. 

*  Since  this  fastia  separates  the  lacuna*  vasorum  and  musculorum  the  artery  is  in  the  first  and  the  nerve  in  the 
latter. 
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Fig.  717. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  posterior  gluteal  region  (deep  layer). 

The  gluteus  maximus,  gluteus  medius,  quadratus  feiiioris,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  have  been  divided.     *  ■=  Musa 
branch  to  the  gemelli.     *♦  =  To  the  quadratus  femoris. 

Fig.  718. — The  ner\'es  and  vessels  of  the  popliteal  space  (superficial  layer). 


6.  The  obturator  nerve  (Figs.  568,  574,  575,  and  716)  is  principally  a  motor  nerve. 
arises  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves  and  is  the  only  ner\'e  of  the  plexus  tl: 
emerges  at  the  medial  border  of  the  psoas,  behind  the  common  iliac  vessels.  It  runs  forward  a 
do\vnw'ard  to  the  obturator  canal,  just  below  the  linca  tcrminalis  on  the  upper  portion  of  t 
lateral  wall  of  the  true  pelvis,  along  \v'ith  the  obturator  artcr}',  but  lying  above  it.  It  traven 
this  canal,  giving  off  muscular  branches  to  the  two  obturator  muscles,  and  immediately  afl 
making  its  exit  from  the  canal  it  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches.  The  anterior  ramus 
stronger  than  the  posterior,  and  supplies  the  gracilis,  the  adductor  brevis,  the  adductor  longi 
and  sometimes  also  (partly)  the  pectineus.  Above  the  insertion  of  the  adductor  longus  its  sense 
terminal  branch  appears,  pierces  the  fascia,  and  gives  off  a  cutaneous  ramus  (often  double)  to  t 
skin  of  the  medial  side  of  the  thigh,  this  being  the  only  large  sensor)'  branch  of  the  nerve.  T 
weaker  posterior  ramus  gives  off  fine  branches  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip- joint  and  supplies, 
addition  to  the  external  obturator,  the  adductor  minimus  and  the  main  portion  of  the  adduci 
magnus. 

THE  SACRAL  PLEXUS. 

The  sacral  plexus  (Figs.  568,  715,  716,  and  727),  at  its  origin,  is  not  sharply  defined  from  t 
pudendal  plexus.  It  arises  mainly  from  the  very  strong  anterior  rami  of  the  fifth  lumbar  a; 
the  first  two  sacral  nerves,  but  through  the  lumbosacral  trunk  (page  229)  it  also  receives  p< 
of  the  fourtli  lumbar  nenx  and  in  addition  a  large  part  of  the  third  and  (sometimes)  a  sm 
part  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  which  ollierwisc  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  pudenc 
plexus.  The  sacral  plexus  is  the  strongest  ])Iexus  of  the  whole  body.  It  lies  in  the  true  pel 
in  the  form  of  broad,  flat  fasciculi,  converging  toward  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  lateral  to  a 
behind  I  he  hy})Ogastric  artery-  and  in  front  of  and  medial  to  tlie  piriformis  muscle.  Its  constituei 
usually  unite  in  the  region  of  this  foramen  to  a  single,  Hattcned,  l)road  nerve  trunk,  the  mt 
mass  of  wliich  enters  into  the  formation  of  the  largest  trunk  of  the  ])]exus,  the  sciatic  nerv-e.  T 
main  ma>s  of  the  plexus  then  traverses  the  foramen  below  tlie  ])iriformis  (infrapiriform  foramcj 
the  superior  <j;luteal  nerve  alone  i)assing  throui^li  al)ove  tlie  muscle,  and  it  suj)plies  all  parts 
the  lower  extremity  wliich  are  not  innervated  by  the  luml)ar  plexus.     Its  branches  arc: 

1.  The  superior  gluteal  nerve  (Fig.  717)  is  purely  motor.  It  arises  from  the  fifth  lumb 
and  the  lir^t  two  sacral  nerves,  gives  ofl"  branches  to  the  ]uriformis,  and,  with  its  corresjX)ndi 
artery,  passes  through  the  ^o-called  suprapiriform  foramen  to  the  gluteus  medius  and  to  t 
gluteus  minimus,  Ix-tween  which  it  passes.  Its  ultimate  branches  terminate  in  the  tensor  fasc 
lataj. 

2.  I'he  inferior  gluteal  nerve  (Fiirs.  ^77  and  717)  is  also  jnirely  motor  and  also  ari: 
from  the  fifth  lumlxir  anrl  the  upper  two  sacral  nerves.  It  courses  with  the  main  ])art  of  i 
plexus  through  the  infrapiriform  foramen,  accompanying  the  corresponding  artery,  and  ramil 
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in  the  gluteus  maximus,  often  also  in  ihe  intenial  obluralor  and  the  gemelh',  and  sometimes  in  the 
quadratiis  fcmoris.* 

3.  The  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  {small  sciatic)  nerve  (Figs.  576,  717,  710,  and  720) 
is  sensor}-.  It  arises  from  the  first  and  second,  and,  to  a  small  extent  also  from  the  third  sacral 
nerve,  passes  through  the  infrapiriform  foramen  ..'ith  the  main  jjart  of  the  plexus,  and  accom- 
panies the  sciatic  nerve  to  the  medial  (lower)  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  Here  it  gives 
off  two  or  three  rather  strong  stems  which  wind  about  the  border  of  the  muscle  and  pass  to  the 
skin  of  the  lower  half  of  the  gluteal  region,  the  injerhr  (lateral)  cluneal  nerves,  also  branches 
to  the  skin  of  the  perineum,  known  as  the  perineal  rami.  The  main  stem  passes  from  the  inferior 
border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  vertically  downward,  parallel  to  the  sciatic  nerve  but  separated 
from  it  by  the  flexor  muscles,  and  becomes  the  cutaneous  nerve  for  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
thigh  and  for  the  popliteal  region.  It  is  subfascial  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  not  subcu- 
taneous like  other  cutaneous  nerves,  and  it  sends  its  branches  through  the  fascia;  only  the  lower 
end  of  the  ner\'e  passing  fo  the  skin  over  the  popliteal  space  is  subcutaneous. 

4.  The  sciatic  nerve.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  sacral  plexus  enlers  into  the  formation 
of  this  lai^cst  (mixed)  ner\'c  of  the  body.  It  is  a  large,  and  at  lirst  a  Hat  cord  a  good  centimeter 
wnde,  and  passes  out  from  the  true  pclvii.  into  the  [XBterior  hip  region  through  the  so-called 
infrapiriform  foramen.  Here  it  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus  and  lies  behind  the  piriformis, 
the  internal  obturator,  and  the  gemelli,  and,  a  little  further  down,  behind  the  quadratus  fcmoris 
and  the  adductor  minimus.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  gives  off  separate  muscular  branches 
to  the  piriformis,  the  gemelli,  and  the  quadratus  femoris. 

On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  the  sciatic  ner\'e  passes  almost  horizontally  downward. 
Above,  it  lies  behind  the  adductor  magnus  and  in  front  of  the  origins  of  the  flexors  (the  semi- 
tendinosus,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  the  semimembranosus),  and  a  little  lower  down 
it  has  the  same  relation  to  the;  adductor  magnus  and  rests  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  flexors, 
but  now  lying  in  the  groove  between  the  semi  tendinosus  and  semimembranosus  on  one  side  and 
the  biceps  on  the  other.  At  a  variable  level,  usually  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  thigh, 
or  even  a  little  higher,t  it  divides  into  its  two  terminals,  the  larger  libiai  nerve  and  the  weaker 
common  peroneal  neri'e. 

(a)  THE  TIBIAL  NERVE. 

The  tibial  nerve  (Figs.  577,  579  to  581,  and  718)  is  the  larger  terminal  branch  of  the  sciatic 
and  contains  fibers  from  the  iifth  lumbar,  but  especially  from  the  first  to  the  third  sacral  nerves. 
It  continues  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk,  and  in  the  thigh  gives  off  muscular  rami  to  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  the  semitendinosus  and  the  semimembranosus,  and  then  passes  diagonally 
from  above  dowTiward  through  the  popliteal  fossa,  lying  lateral  to  and  behind  the  popliteal 
vein  and,  therefore,  nearer  to  the  integument  covering  the  popliteal  fossa  than  the  vein.  In 
company  with  the  popliteal  vessels  it  then  enters  the  popliteal  canal,  and  after  the  division  of 
the  popliteal  artery  it  accompanies  the  j>osterior  tibial  artery,  lying  on  its  lateral  surface,  between 

•  The  branches  lo  these  muscles  usually  arise  from  Ihe  first  part  of  the  sriatic  nerve. 

t  TTie  division  of  the  sdalic  nerve  really  takes  plate  far  above  Ihe  point  of  the  apparent  seporalion  of  its 
uentii.  Thus  is  explained  the  fact  thai  the  nerve  may  emerge  from  the  true  pelvis  already  divided,  in  which  c 
part  often  pierces  the  piriiotmis. 
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Fig.  719. — The  superficial  nerves  and  veins  of  the  buttock  and  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  I 

*  ^=  Anastomotic  vein  from  Ihc  great  saphenous. 
Fig.  72o.^The  superficial  nenes  and  veins  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  leg  (and  of  the  dorst 
the  foot). 

of  the  small  saphenous  in  Ihe  poplileal  vein.     •*•       Communicalion  with  deep  veins. 


the  dce)>  flexors  of  the  leg  {tibialis  posterior  and  flexor  digitorum  longus}  sind  the  soleus, 
descends  to  the  foot.  With  the  artery  it  passes  between  the  tendon  of  Achilles  and  the  m 
malieohis,  being  covered  by  the  laciniate  ligament,  and  divides  in  this  situation,  usually  e: 
than  the  artery  (page  71),  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  medial  and  lateral  plantar  ne 
The  branches  of  the  tibial  in  the  leg  are  as  follows: 

1.  Muscular  rami  {Figs.  579  and  581)  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ner\^e  to  the  triceps  ; 
plantaris,  pojiliteus.  Other  muscular  branches  for  the  tibialis  posterior,  flexor  digitorum  lo 
and  flexor  pollicis  longus,  and  partly  also  for  the  solcus,  arc  given  off  below  the  popliteal  canal 
from  one  of  these  branches  a  fine  ner\'e  filament  is  given  off,  which  passes  along  the  post 
surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  supplies  it,  as  well  as  the  two  bones  of  the  leg,  and  exi 
to  the  talocrural  articulation;  this  is  the  crural  interosseous  nerve. 

2.  The  medial  sural  cutaneous  nerve  {communicans  pofdilei)  (Fig.  720)  arises  from 
tibial  while  it  is  still  in  the  popfilcaf  space.  It  runs  down  the  calf  in  the  groove  betwea; 
two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  together  with  the  small  saphenous  vein;  at  about  the  m 
of  the  length  of  the  leg  it  pierces  the  crural  fascia  and  imites  with  the  anastomotic  i>eroneal  n 
(see  below)  to  form  the  sural  (external  or  short  saphenous)  nerve.  This  accompanies  the  s 
saphenous  vein  lo  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  passing  between  the  lateral  mallcolu'?  and  the  inse 
of  the  calcaneal  tendon,  and  gives  o(I  lateral  calcaneal  rami  lo  the  skin  of  the  heel.  Ujx>e 
dorsum  of  the  foot  it  is  knowTi  as  the  lateral  cutaneous  nerve  0}  Ihe  dorsum  0}  the  joot,  and  ran 
in  the  lateral  border  of  the  fool,  especially  the  dorsal  part,  anastomosing  with  ihc  intermo 
cutaneous  nerve  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  (sec  below),  and  terminates  as  the  lateral  (fib. 
dorsal  iligilal  nerce  oj  the  fijth  digit  (Fig.  721). 

,1.  The  medial  calcaneal  rami  (Fig.  5S4)  arise  bi'hind  the  medial  malleolus  and  pas 
the  -kin  of  the  medial  side  of  ihe  heel  and  the  neighboring  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

lioih  terminal  branches  of  the  tibial  are  mixed  nerves  for  the  innervation  of  the  mu 
and  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  ihe  fool,  es]>ecially  the  skin  of  the  toes.  The  medial  plantar  r 
is  larger  than  the  laierat  and  corres[)Onds  almost  exactly  to  the  median  ncn-e  of  the  hand, 
lateral  plantar,  therefore,  corresj  ion  ding  to  the  volar  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  of  the  ham 

4.  The  medial  plantar  nen'e  (Figs.  584  to  586)  at  first  courses  with  the  corrcs^mn 
artery  above  the  adductor  hallucis  (that  is  lo  say,  covered  by  it),  supplies  it  and  the  flexor  c 
orum  lirevi>,  and  then  continues  onward  in  the  medial  plantar  sulcus,  from  which  it  sends  sc" 
cutaneous  branches  lo  the  jilanta  of  the  foot,  and  then  passes  above  the  flexor  digitorum  b 
to  the  loi's.  In  so  doing  it  ^ives  off  muscular  rami  for  the  flexor  hallucis  brevis  and  the 
medial  lumhricales  and  divides  into  its  sensory  terminal  branches.  These  consist  of  the  m 
(tibial)  proper  digital  nen-c  oj  Ihe  halhf.x,  wLicli  separates  early  from  the  main  stem,  and  01 
three  medial  common  plantar  digital  nen'ps.  which  course  beneath  the  flexor  digitorum  profim 
at  first  alone  and  then  in  comjiany  with  the  corresponding  plantar  motatarsai  arteries,  tc 


small  saphenous  vc:it 
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intenals  between  the  four  medial  toes,  and  here  each  divides  into  two  proper  plantar  digital 
nerves.  Thus  the  medial  plantar  nerve,  like  the  median  nerve  of  the  h21nd,  gives  off  seven  proper 
digital  plantar  ner\'es. 

5.  The  lateral  plantar  nerve  (Figs.  585  and  586)  courses  with  and  medial  to  the  corresponding 
artery  obliquely  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  lateral  plantar  sulcus,  lying  between  the  quadratus 
plantae,  which  it  supplies,  and  the  flexor  digitorum  brevis.  In  this  part  of  its  Course  it  sends  a 
few  small,  cutaneous  branches  to  the  planta  and  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  which 
corresiX)nd  to  the  respective  branches  of  the  volar  ramus  of  the  ulnar  ner\^c.  The  purely  sensory 
superficial  ramus  continues  in  the  direction  of  the  tnmk  and  forms  the  jourth  common  plafUar 
digital  and  the  lateral  (fibular)  proper  digital  nerve  of  the  fifth  digit,  the  former  dividing  into  the 
two  corresponding  proper  plantar  digital  nerves.  The  deep  ramus  passes  with  the  plantar  arch 
(see  page  75)  into  the  depth  of  the  sole  and  is  almost  purely  motor.  It  supplies  the  abductor 
digiti  V,  the  flexor  brevis  digiti  V,  the  opponens  digiti  W  the  adductor  hallucis  (oblique  and 
transverse  heads),  the  plantar  and  dorsal  interossei,  and  the  two  lateral  lumbricales. 

(fc)  THE  COMMON  PERONEAL  NERVE. 

The  common  peroneal  {external  popliteal)  nen^e  (Figs.  577,  580,  582,  and  718)  is  formed  by 
the  division  of  the  sciatic  nerve  at  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  It  is  the  weaker  terminal  branch, 
but,  like  the  tibial,  is  a  mixc^  nerve.  At  first  it  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  tibial  nerve,  then  passes 
along  the  medial  border  of  the  biceps  fcmoris  through  the  lateral  part  of  the  popliteal  fossa, 
and  then  behind  the  lateral  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Behind  this 
it  perforates  the  origin  of  the  peroneus  longus  and  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches  the 
superficial  and  deep  peroneal  ner\Ts.     The  branches  of  the  common  peroneal  are: 

1.  In  the  thigh,  muscular  rami  (Fig.  577)  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps. 

2.  The  lateral  sural  cutafieous  nerve  comes  from  the  trunk  in  the  popliteal  space,  pierces 
the  fascia,  and  ramifies  in  the  skin  of  the  calf  and  the  lateral  side  of  the  leg  down  to  the  lateral 
malleolus.  A  strong  branch  forms  the  peroneal  anastomolie  ramus,  which  unites  at  the  middle 
of  the  calf,  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  with  the  medial  sural  cutaneous 
ner\'e,  to  form  the  sural  ner\'e. 

3.  The  superficial  peroneal  {musculocutaneous)  nerve  (Figs.  582  and  721)  passes  out  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  peroneus  longus,  sends  muscular  rami  to  both  })eronei  muscles,  and  courses 
down  the  leg,  covered  at  first  by  the  peroneus  brevis,  and  in  the  lower  third  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  leg  pierces  the  crural  fascia  to  terminate  as  the  principal  ner\'e  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
usually  dividing  into  two  branches.     These  are: 

{a)  The  medial  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve,  which  passes  to  the  medial  portion  of  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot.  It  anastomoses  with  the  saphenous  nen'e  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot,  furnishes  the  medial  (libial)  dorsal  digital  nerve  of  the  hallux,  and  shares,  in  a  variable  manner 
with  the  following,  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  third  to  the  fifth  toes. 

{b)  The  intermediate  dorsal  cutaneous  neri'e  (Fig.  721)  anastomoses  with  the  lateral  dorsal 
cutaneous,  innen-ates  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ,  and  furnishes  dorsal  digital  nerves,  usually 
for  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  fourth  and  fifth  toes. 

Thus  the  superficial  peroneal  supplies  the  medial  border  of  the  great  toe,  the  lateral  border 
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Fig.  721. — The  superficial  nerves  and  veins  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

♦  Anastomosis  with  the  deep  veins  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 
Fig.  722. — ^A  lateral  view  of  the  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  second  toe. 
Fig.  723. — ^A  lateral  view  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  index  finger. 


of  the  second,  both  borders  of  the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  medial  border  of  the  fifth,  the  later 
border  of  the  last  being  supphed  by  the  sural  nerve  (see  page  235),  and  the  adjacent  borde 
of  the  first  and  second  toe  by  the  deep  peroneal  nerve.* 

4.  The  deep  peroneal  (anterior  tibial)  nerve  (Figs.  582  and  583)  is  mainly  motor.  Togeth 
with  the  superficial  peroneal  it  passes  out  between  the  two  heads  of  the  peroneus  longus,  th< 
pierces  the  extensor  digitorum  longus  and  comes  to  he  in  the  crural  interosseous  space  upon  tl 
anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  lateral  to  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  Like  th 
it  Ues  at  first  in  the  space  between  the  extensor  digitorum  and  tibialis  anterior,  then  betwee 
the  latter  and  the  extensor  hallucis.  It  gives  off  muscular  rami  to  all  three  muscles,  pass 
with  their  tendons  beneath  the  cruciate  ligament,  gives  off  fine  branches  to  the  ankle-joint,  ar 
in  the  foot  sends  muscular  rami  to  the  extensores  hallucis  and  digitorum  brcvis.  The  senso; 
terminal  branch  of  the  nerve  accompanies  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot  along  the  region  of  tl 
first  interosseous  space,  and  after  anastomosing  with  the  medial  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve,  divid 
into  two  dorsal  digital  nerves  for  the  lateral  border  of  the  great  toe  and  the  medial  border  of  tl 
second  toe.* 

REVIEW  OF  THE   MOTOR   AND   SENSORY   FUNCTIONS  OF  THE   LUMBAR   AND   SAO^AL 

PLEXUSES  IN  THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY* 

Innervation  of  the  Muscles. 
I.  Hip-muscles: 

Iliopsoas       lumbar  plexus.    Glutaeus  maximus    -  inferior  gluteal  nerve  {sacral  plexus).    Clulaeus  medius,  glutae 
minimus,  tensor  fascicr  later       superior  gluteal  neri'e  {sacral  plexus).     Obturator  internus  (in  p)arl).  gemelli^  qua 
ratus  femoris     -  sciatic  nen;e  t  {sacral  plexus). 
II.  Musdc's  of  the  thigh: 

Extensor  quadriceps  cruris^  sartor ius,  pectineus  (largely)  —  femoral  nerve  {lumbar  plexus).  Gracilis,  addua 
longus,  pectineus  (partly),  adductor  brevis,  adductor  ma  gnus  and  minimus  (largely),  obturator  internus  (parti  ^ 
obturator  externus  =^  obturator  nerve  {lumbar  plexus).  Semitendinosus,  semimembranosus,  long  head  of  bicej 
adductor  magnus  (partly)  ■=  tibi<il  nen>e  {sacral  plexus).  Short  head  of  the  biceps  =  common  peroneal  nerve  {saa 
plexus). 

III.  Muscles  of  the  leg: 

Triceps  surer,  plantaris,  popliteus,  flexor  digitorum  longus,  fle.vor  hallucis  longus,  tibialis  posterior  -  -  tibial  ner 
(sacral  plexus).  Peroneus  longus,  peroneus  brcvis  superficial  peroneal  nenr  (sacral  plexus).  Tibialis  anterii 
extensor  hallucis  longus,  extensor  digitorum  longus  and  peroneus  tertius       deep  peroneal  nerve  {sacral  plexus] 

IV.  MuscIls  of  the  f(^jt: 

Dorsum  of  llic  fool:    Extensor  hallucis  brevis,  extensor  digitorum  brevis  =  deep  peroneal  nerve  (sacral  plexu. 
Sole  of  the  foot:    Ele.xor  digitorum  brci'is,  abductor  hallucis,  ]hxinr  hallucis  brevis,  tix'o  lumbricales  -    medi 

plantar  nerve  (sacral  plexus).     Quadratus  plantce,  adductor  hallucis,  abductor  digiti 
flexitr  brei'is  digiti  V,  opponens  digiti  \',  dorsal  interossei,  plantar  inteossei,  two  lux 
bricales       lateral  plantar  nerve  (sacral  plexus). 

*  By  its  anastomosis  with  the  medial  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve  the  deep  peroneal,  if  it  be  only  poorly  dcvcloj)c 
may  ho  excluded  from  both  borders  of  these  toes,  the  medial  dorsal  cutaneous  replacing  it. 
■j-  Or  direct  branches  from  the  sacral  i)lexus  or  inferior  gluteal  nerve. 
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Innervation  of  Ihe  Skin  Arras. 

Subinguinal  region  —  (he  lumbo-iHgainat  ntrvt  (lumhia  pUxui),  Anltrior  jetHoral  region  -  antrrior  culaveous  rami 
0/  Ihe  /emorttl  nerve  and  parlly  Ihc  lateral  femoral  culajieoMa  nrrve  {tumbar  pUxus).  Lateral  femoral  region  = 
laUrul  jemoral  culantous  nerve  (lunibar  plexus).  Medial  lemoral  region  :=  anterior  rami  oj  the  jemoral  nerve  (below) 
cutaneous  rami  oj  the  obturator  {lumbar  plexus).  Gluteal  region  (lower  half)  =  injerior  cluneal  nerves  {sacral  plexus). 
Posterior  jemoral  region  —  posterior  jemoral  cutaneous  nerve  (sacral  plexus),  A  nterior  region  oj  Ihe  *ii«  =  anterior 
etilaneoHS  rami  oj  lemoral  nerve  and  injrapaltUar  ramtu  oj  Ihe  saphenous  nerve  [lumbar  plexus).  Posterior  region 
oj  the  knee  =^  posterior  jemoral  culaneoui  nerve  {sacral  plexus).  Anterior  crurai  region  =:  lateral  sural  cutaneous 
nerve  {sacral  plexus)  and  saphenous  nerve  l^lumbar  plexus).  Lateral  crural  region  —  lateral  sural  cutaneous  nerve 
(sacral  plexus).  Medial  crural  region  =  saphenous  ner^'e  {lumbar  plexus).  Posterior  crural  region  =  lateral  and 
medial  sural  cutaneous  nerves  {sacral  plexus),  parlly  also  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  nen'C  Isacral  plexus). 
Dorsal  region  of  the  jool  —saphenous  nerve  {lumbar  plexus),  medial,  inUrmediate,  and  lateral  dorsal  cutaneous 
nerves  (sacral  plexus).  Digital  regions  oj  dorsum  oj  the  joat  ^  in  order,  from  the  medial  lo  the  Uleral  border,  the 
nerves  are:  1.  Meaiai  {tibial)  dorsal  digital  nerve  oj  hallux  from  the  medial  dorsal  cutaneous  nenie.  1.  lateral 
(fibular)  dorsal  digital  nerve  oj  the  hallux  from  the  deep  peroneal  nerve.  3.  Medial  (tibial}  dorsal  digital  nerve 
ej  the  second  digit  from  the  deep  peroneal  nerve.  4.  Lateral  (fibular)  nerve  oj  the  second  digit  from  the  medial  dorsal 
cutaneous  nerve.  5.  Medial  {tibial)  dorsal  digital  nerve  oj  Ihe  third  digit  from  the  medial  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve. 
6.  Lateral  {fibular)  dorsal  digital  nerve  oj  the  third  digit  from  the  intermediate  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve.  7.  Medial 
(libiai)  dorsal  digital  nerve  oj  the  jourth  digit  from  the  intermediate  dorsal  euianeous  nerve.  &,  Lateral  (fibular) 
dorsal  digital  nerve  oj  the  jourth  digit  from  the  intermediate  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve,  g.  Medial  (tibial)  dorsal  nerve 
oj  the  jijlh  digit  ham  the  intermediate  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve,  to.  Lateral  (fibular)  dorsal  digital  nerve  oj  the  fijth 
digit  from  the  lateral  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve.  All  dorsal  nerves  of  the  iocs  arise  from  the  sacral  plexus;  the 
saphenous  nerve  (lumbar  plexus)  reaches  only  to  the  liase  of  the  great  toe. 

Calcaneal  region  —  tibial  nerve  (sacral  plexus)  and  sural  nerve  (sacral  plexus).  Plantar  region  =  tibial  nerve  (sacral 
plexus).  Plantar  digital  region  —  medial  and  lateral  plantar  digital  nerves  (sacral  plexus).  The  first  furnishes 
seven  proper  plantar  digital  nerves,  the  last,  three.  The  middle  eight  nrisc  by  the  forking  of  the  four  common 
plantar  digital,  Ihe  two  marginal  directly  from  the  lateral  and  media!  trunk  respectively. 

THE  PUDENDAL  PLEXUS. 

The  pudendal  plexus  (Figs.  568,  715,  and  727)  arises  mainly  from  the  anterior  rami  of  the 
fourth  and  a  part  of  the  third,  usually  also  from  a  small  part  of  the  second,  sacral  nerves.  It 
b  usually  frequently  and  closely  connected  lo  the  sacral  plexus  and  lies  on  Ihe  posterior  surface 
of  the  pelvis  and  the  lower  border  of  the  piriformis.  From  it  several  nen'es  arise  for  the  pelvic 
viscera  and  especially  the  pudendal  nerve,  and  strong  anastomoses  connect  the  roots  of  the  plexus 
with  the  sacral  ganglion  and  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  branches 
of  the  pudendal  plexus  are: 

J,  The  middle  hemorrhoidal  nerves  (Fig.  568)  to  that  portion  of  the  rectum  which  lies 
just  above  the  floor  of  the  pelvis.     They  unite  with  the  sympathetic  hypogastric  plexus  (see  below). 

2.  The  injerioT  vesical  nerves  pass  to  the  base  of  the  bladder;  in  the  female,  vaginal  nerves 
pass  to  the  vagina. 

3.  Muscttlar  rami  to  the  muscular  floor  of  the  pelvis,  namely  to  the  coccygeus  and  levator  ani. 

4.  The  main  part  of  the  pudendal  plexus  forms  the  pudendal  nerve  (Figs.  568,  724,  and  725) 
which  passes  through  ihe  greater  sciatic  foramen,  below  the  piriformis,  accompanying  the  internal 
pudendal  \-essels  and  with  them  passing  through  the  small  sciatic  foramen  into  the  ischiorectal 
fossa.  In  its  further  course,  and  as  regards  its  branches,  it  also  corresponds  to  the  internal 
pudendal  artery.  It  terminates  as  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis  in  man  and  dorsal  ner\-e  of 
the  clitoris  in  woman,  and  a  sensory,  cutaneous  branch  of  the  nerve  usually  pierces  the  sacrotuber- 
ous  ligament  and  winds  about  the  medial  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  (near  its  origin)  to  the 
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Fig.  724. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  male  i>erineum. 

Upon  the  left  side,  the  superficial  p>erineal  musculature  has  been  exposed  and  the  ischiorectal  fat  removed;  upon 
the  right  the  transversus  perinei  superficialis  has  l^een  divided,  the  urogenital  diaphragm  incised,  and  the  ischiocavernosus 
drawn  slightly  to  one  side.     *  =  Bifurcation  of  internal  pudic  artery  into  the  i)erineal  and  penile  arteries. 

Fig.  725. — The  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  female  i>erineum. 

Upon  the  right  side  the  bulbocavernosus  has  lx?en  partly  removed  and  the  vestibular  bulb  exposed,  the  transversus 
I>erinei  supcrficialis  divided,  and  the  urogenital  diaphragm  incised.  ♦♦  -  The  origin  of  the  internal  pudic  vein  from 
the  vestibular  bulb  (vena  bulbi  vestibuli). 

skin  of  the  buttocks  forming  the  inferior  medial  cluneal  nerve.     The  remaining  branches  of  the 
pudendal  plexus  arise  in  its  course  through  the  ischiorectal  fossa  and  are: 

1.  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerves  arise  usually  from  the  reticular  first  portion  of  the 
nerve  and  j^ass  through  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa  to  the  external  sphincter  ani 
and  to  the  skin  of  the  anal  region. 

2.  The  perifieal  nerve  represents  the  superficial  terminal  branch  of  the  pudendal  nerve. 
It  traverses  the  ischiorectal  fossa  lying  medial  to  the  main  stem  and  nearer  to  the  perineal  integu- 
ment, and  then  passes,  under  cover  of  the  superficial  transverse  perineal  muscle,  into  the  groove 
between  the  bulbocavernosus  and  ischiocavernosus.  It  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  anal  region,  and,  together  with  the  perineal  rami  of  the  posterior  femoral  cutaneous 
nerve,  it  supplies  the  skin  of  the  jxirincum,  the  bulbocavernosus,  the  ischiocavernosus,  the  superfi- 
cial, and  in  part  the  deep  transverse  perineal  muscles,  also  the  anterior  portion  of  the  external 
sphincter  ani.  It  terminates  in  the  posterior  scrotal  (lahial)  nerves,  which  supply  the  posterior 
half  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  of  the  labia  majora  and  the  vestibule  of  the  vagina 
in  the  female.* 

3.  The  real  (deep)  terminal  branch  of  the  pudendal,  the  dorsal  nen^e  of  the  penis  (clitoris) 
(Figs.  568  and  571)  accompanies  in  man  the  dorsal  arter}'  of  the  penis,  and,  lying  laterally  to  it, 
passes  forward  along  the  dorsum  of  the  organ  to  the  glans  penis,  where  it  ramifies  in  the  skin  of 
the  [)enis,  the  pre])ucc,  and  especially  the  glans.  In  the  female  the  nerve  is  much  smaller,  but, 
as  nerve  of  the  clitoris,  has  a  corresix)nding  course. 

THE  COCCYGEAL  PLEXUS. 

I'he  axrygrai  plexus  is  by  far  the  smallest  ])lexus  in  the?  human  })ody.  It  is  made  up  mainly 
of  the  antLTJor  rami  of  the  fifth  sacral  and  of  the  coccviijeal  nerves,  and  immediatelv  succeeds 
the  pudendal  ])lexus,  lying  on  either  side  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum,  on  the  sacrospinous 
ligament  and  cocivgeus  muscle.  It  receives  sympathetic  fibers  from  the  lower  sacral  and  the 
coccygeal  gani^lia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  gives  origin  to  a  few  small  nerves  which  are 
known  as  inwcoccyi^nil  nerves  and  pass  ])artly  to  the  ])Osterior  portion  of  the  levator  ani,  but  mainly 
to  the  skin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coccyx  (page  220). 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  sym])ath(lic  nervous  system  presents  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves, 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  central  nervous  svstem,  in  that  it  includes  mainlv  the  visceral  and  vascular 

*  Thus  llu'  postcricir  half  of  the  extornal  genitals  is  supplied  l)y  the  juidendal  |)lc\us,  the  anterior  V)V  the  lumbar 
plexus  (ilio-inguinal  nerve,  jia^e  230). 
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nerves,  and  although  it  has  manifold  communications  with  the  cerebrospinal  system  it  represents, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  independent  system.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent  centers 
which  form  a  chain  on  either  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  successive  centers  being  imited 
by  short  nerve  cords.  The  structure  so  formed  is  known  as  the  sympathetic  irunky  and  the  ganglia 
inserted  in  its  course  are  the  ganglia  oj  the  sympathetic  trunk  (Figs.  551,  693,  726,  and  727). 

The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  tnmk  are  conncctc*d  with  the  neighboring  cerebrospinal 
nerves  by  rami  communicantes,  through  which  the  cerebrospinal  nerves  receive  sympathetic 
fibers,  and,  conversely,  cerebrospinal  fibers  enter  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  there  being 
thus  a  mutual  anastomosis.* 

From  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  tnmk  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  ner\'ous  system 
arise.  They  differ  from  those  of  the  cerebrospinal  system  in  many  respects,  being  in  the  first 
place  of  a  grayish-white  color,  not  pure  white  like  the  latter,t  since  they  consist  mainly  of  non- 
medullated  ner\'e  fibers,  and  furthermore,  they  rarely  have  a  straight  course  and  they  form  long 
branches.  Much  oftener,  almost  without  exception,  they  form  sympathetic  plexuses  which, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  head,  extend  along  the  blood-vessels,  and  especially  the  arteries, 
cerebrospinal  fibers  having  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  plexuses  intended  for  the  viscera  of 
the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Imbedded  in  these  sympathetic  plexuses,  especially  the  visceral  ones, 
are  numerous  ganglia,  some  of  which  are  very  large  and  others  microscopically  small;  they  are 
known  as  ganglia  oj  the  sympathetic  plexuses  and  again  give  rise  to  sympathetic  fibers.  Many 
'small  microscopic  ganglia  may  also  be  found  in  the  organs  themselves  (heart,  eye,  intestines). 

The  sympathetic  fibers,  like  those  of  the  cerebrospinal  system,  are  partly  motor  and  partly 
sensory,  and  the  system  supplies  practically  the  entire  nonstriated  musculature  of  the  body,  t 

THE  SYMPATHETIC  TRUNK. 

The  sympathetic  trunk  (Figs.  538,  587,  716,  726,  and  727)  is  a  paired  structure  resting  upon 
the  anterior  (ventral)  surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  almost  parallel  to  the  median  plane.  Each 
trunk  consists  of  a  number  of  ganglia  arranged  at  rather  regular  intervals,  and  united  into  a  chain 
by  usually  short  connecting  cords.  Since  the  sympathetic  trunk  ganglia  develop  as  outgrowths 
from  the  spinal  ganglia,  the  number  of  the  former  should  typically  agree  with  the  latter,  that  is 
to  say,  a  sympathetic  trunk  ganglion  should  occur  at  the  level  of  each  vertebra.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  such  an  arrangement  occurs,  a  marked  deviation  from  it  being 
found  only  in  the  neck,  where  several  ganglia  blend  to  form  an  es[x?cially  large  superior  cervical 

*  [The  fibers  which  pass  from  the  cerebrospinal  system  to  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  medullated  and  form  white 
rami  communicants,  while  those  passing  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  cerebrospinal  nerves  are  n'onmeduUated 
and  are  known  as  f^ray  rami  communicautes.  The  latter  pass  to  the  roots  of  practically  all  the  spinal  nerves,  but  the 
white  rami  are  given  off  only  by  the  thoracic  and  first  and  si'cond  lumbar  and  sec<md  and  third  or  third  and  fourth 
sacral  spinal  nerves.  The  white  rami  filxTS  do  not  necessarily  terminate  in  connection  with  the  cells  of  the  trunk  gan- 
glion with  which  they  first  come  into  connection,  but  may  pass  these  and  terminate  in  a  higher  or  lower  ganglion,  or 
even  in  one  of  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  plexuses. — Ed.] 

t  Several  sympathetic  nerves,  such  as  the  greater  splanchnic,  have  relatively  numerous  medullated  fibers,  and, 
therefore,  resemble  the  cerebrospinal  nerves  in  color. 

%  [It  is  probable  that  the  sensory  fibers  contained  in  sympathetic  nerves  are  really  cerebrospinal  fibers  from  the 
posterior  root  ganglia.  The  fibers  which  have  their  origin  from  the  cells  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are  all  nonmedullaterl 
and  pass  either  to  gland  tissue  or  to  nonstriped  muscle  (also  to  the  heart  musculature). — Ed.] 
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ganglion  (the  lowest  cardiac  nerve),  and  is  connected  with  the  middle  cardiac  nerve,  as  well 
with  the  cardiac  branch  of  the  recurrent  nerve,  and  together  with  them  passes  to  the  cardij 
plexus  (see  below). 

3.  Delicate  branches  to  the  subclavian  plexus  (see  below). 

THE  PLEXUSES  OF  THE  CEPHALIC  AND  CERVICAL  PORTIONS. 

1.  The  internal  carotid  plexus  (Figs.  679,  685,  and  689),  in  the  form  of  a  wide-mesh 
plexus,  surrounds  the  internal  carotid  arter\'  in  its  course  through  the  carotid  canal  and  the  ca 
emous  sinus,  the  part  lying  in  the  sinus  being  somewhat  narrower  meshed  and  knowTi  as  t 
cavernous  plexus.  During  the  course  of  the  plexus  an  occasional  small  ganglion  is  insert 
(carotid  ganglion).  From  the  plexus  branches  arise  which  communicate  with  the  cerebral  nerv 
and  also  a  number  of  other  smaller  plexuses  of  the  bead.     These  branches  and  plexuses  are: 

{a)  The  superior  and  inferior  caroticotympanic  nerveSy  which  pass  to  the  tympanic  plex 
(page  207). 

(b)  The  deep  petrosal  nerve,  which  passes  to  the  sphenopalatine  ganglion  (see  page  200) 

(c)  Fine  branches  to  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  trigeminus. 

(d)  Communicating  branches  to  the  abducens,  often  also  to  the  oculomotor. 

{e)  Plexuses  which  accompany  the  cerebral  vessels  (plexuses  of  the  anterior  cerebral,  i 
middle  cerebral,  and  chorioidal  arteries), 

(J)  The  ophthalmic  plexus,  which  penetrates  into  the  orbit  along  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

(g)  The  sympathetic  roots  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (page  198),  which  pass  partly  independent 
and  partly  with  the  nasociliary  nerve  to  the  ganghon,  and  conduct  to  it,  among  other  fibers,  t 
motor  fibers  for  the  dilator  of  the  pupil  (sec  "  Special  Sense  Organs  "). 

2.  The  external  carotid  plexus  is  much  weaker  than  the  internal.  It  is  formed  by  t 
external  carotid  nerves  and  surrounds  the  artery  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  plexus,  being  al 
continued  along  the  majority  of  its  branches  and  giving  of!  branches  to  the  carotid  glomus, 
thus  gives  rise  to  the  following:  A  super i-or  thyreoid  plexus,  a  lingual  plexus,  an  external  maxilla 
plexus  with  the  sympathetic  root  of  the  submaxillary  ganglion  (page  203),  an  occipital  plexus^ 
posterior  auricular  plexus,  a  superficial  temporal  plexus,  an  intern<il  maxillary  plexus,  which  g\\ 
rise  to  the  meningeal  plexus,  and  the  sym pathetic  root  of  the  otic  ganglion. 

3.  The  common  carotid  plexus  consists  of  only  a  few  fibers  coming  from  the  middle  g2 
glion  and  furnishes  vascular  branches  to  the  artery. 

4.  The  subclavian  plexus  consists  of  delicate  fibers  from  the  inferior  ganglion  and  is  cc 
tinued  as  the  inter n<il  mamynary,  inferior  thyreoid,  and  vertebral  plexuses  along  the  main  brand 
of  the  artcrv. 

THORACIC  PORTION  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  (Figs.  538,  587,  and  726)  forms  a  chain 
from  eleven  to  twelve  thoracic  ganglia,  which  are  connected  by  short,  often  double,  nervT  cor 
These  course  in  front  of  the  intercostal  vessels  and  ner\^es,  thus  bridging  the  posterior  part 
the  intercostal  space.  The  uppermost  thoracic  ganglion  is  united  by  a  very  short  portion 
the  trunk  with  the  inferior  cen-ical  ganglion;  the  lowest  with  the  first  lumbar  ganglion. 


THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 
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The  thoracic  part  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  is  situated,  with  its  ganglia,  in  front  of  the  heads 
of  the  ribs  and  is  covered  only  by  the  cndothoracic  fascia  and  costal  pleura.  At  the  level  of  the 
head  of  each  rib  *  a  ganglion  occurs.  The  two  lower  ganglia  are  also  covered  by  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  the  communicating  ramus  to  the  first  lumbar  ganglion  must 
pass  through  its  intermediate  and  lateral  crura.  The  upper  and  lower  thoracic  ganglia  are 
larger  than  the  middle  ones,  but  smaller  than  the  superior  and  also  than  the  inferior  cenical 
ganghon.  Their  shape  is  oval  or  triangular,  and  usually  flattened.  Besides  (large)  communica- 
ting rami  to  the  intercostal  nerves  and  delicate  branches  to  the  aortic  plexus,  two  large  visceral 
nenes  arise  from  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk,  which  unite  the  sympathetic 
trunks  of  the  two  sides  while  passing  downward  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  are 
among  the  strongest  peripheral  branches  of  this  system;  they  are  known  as  the  splanchnic 
nerves. 

1.  The  greater  splanchnic  nerve  (Figs.  5_38,  587,  and  726)  arises  by  several  roots  from  the 
fifth  or  sixth  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  thoracic  ganglion,  turns  medially  and  downward,  coursing 
across  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebrEe,  and  passes  through  the 
diaphragm  between  the  medial  and  intermediate  crura  of  the  lumbar  portion,  and,  therefore, 
medial  to  the  sympathetic  trunk.  In  the  abdominal  cavity  it  terminates  in  the  cceliac  plexus. 
A  ganglion  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  relatively  strong  and  whitet  nerve  is  called 
splanchnic  ganglion. 

2.  The  lesser  splanchnic  nerve  arises  from  the  two  lowest  thoracic  ganglia,  courses  parallel 
with  the  major,  but  lateral  to  it,  pierces  the  diaphragm,  and  passes  partly  to  the  cceliac  ganglion, 
but  also  by  its  renal  ramus  to  the  renal  plexus-t 

In  addition  two  plexuses  occur  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  one  of  which  is  formed  entirely  by 
the  sympathetic  system  and  the  other  in  large  part.  S 

1.  The  thoracic  aortic  plexus  is  a  fine,  weak  plexus  which  surrounds  the  thoracic  aorta  and 
passes  with  it  through  the  aortic  hiatus  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Here  it  becomes  conlinuous 
with  the  abdominal  aortic  plexus. 

2.  The  cardiac  plexus  is  formed  by  the  sympathetic  system  together  with  the  vagus  nen,-e. 
It  is  a  wide-meshed  plexus  which  surrounds  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  ascending  aorla,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and,  in  addition  to  smaller  ganglia,  possesses  a  larger,  constant  cardiac  ganglion 
(the  ganglion  of  Wrisberg),  which  lies  between  the  point  of  division  of  the  puUnonaiy  artery  and 
the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

The  cardiac  plexus  is  formed:  i.  From  the  vagusll  of  either  side,  by  the  cardiac  branches 
(see  page  aog)  which  originate  partly  from  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  partly  (the  majority)  from 
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t  The  greater  splanchnic  nerve  is  whiter  than  the  sympathetic  trunk,  since  it  ronlains  a  ((rcaler  number  nf  medullated 
Ebers. 

t  Occaaionally  the  renal  ramus  is  independent  and  [orms  a  smalt,  third  splanchnic  nerve,  the  least  splanchnic  nerve. 

i  In  contrast  to  the  cardiac  pte:cus  the  pulmonary  plexus  is  formed  almost  completely  by  the  vagus  (sec  page 
aio),  although  a  few  sympathetic  pulmonary  branches  take  pari. 

11  Also  the  inferior  end  of  the  descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  (see  page  113)  occasionally  lakes 
formation  of  the  ple.^us. 


J 
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Fig.  726. — The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  and  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  portions  o 

the  vagus  nerve. 
The  anterior  thoracic  wall  has  been  removed  by  a  frontal  section,  the  veins  have  been  cut  away,  and  the  only  arterie 
left  are  the  aorta  and  some  of  its  branches.     All  the  thoracic  viscera  have  been  removed;  of  the  abdominal   viscera,  onl] 
the  stomach  has  been  left  in  situ. 

Fig.  727. — ^The  abdominal  and  pelvic  pK)rtions  of  the  sympathetic  trunk. 

The  anterior  abdominal  and  pelvic  walls  have  been  removed,  the  lumbar  plexus  exposed  by  removal  of  the  psoa 
major,  and  the  aorta  left  in  situ  up  to  its  bifurcation.     *  =^  Visceral  branches  of  the  pudendal  plexus. 


its  laryngeal  branches.     2.  From  the  sympathetic  system  of  either  side  by  the  superior,  middle 
and  inferior  cardiac  nerves  of  the  cer\^ical  trunk  ganglia. 

From  the  cardiac  plexus  numerous  ner\'es  arise  for  the  heart  wall  and  penetrate  it  parti] 
independently,  partly  by  way  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  coronary  plexuses,  which  extend  alon| 
the  corresponding  arteries. 

THE  ABDOMINAL  AND  PELVIC  PORTIONS  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEH. 

The  abdominal  and  pelvic  portions  (Figs.  568,  716,  and  727)  are  distinguished  by  the  exten 
sive  and  strong  plexuses  which  here  represent  the  peripheral  part  of  the  sympathetic  system 
and  in  comparison  with  which  the  sympathetic  trunk  becomes  insignificant. 

The  sympathetic  trunk  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  pelvis  includes  the  four  or  five  lumba\ 
ganglia,  four  (to  five)  sacral  ganglia,  and  the  unpaired  coccygeal  ganglion. 

The  lumbar  ganglia  (Figs.  716  and  727)  are  smaller  than  the  thoracic  (especially  than  tb 
lower  ones),  and  lie  on  the  medial  border  of  the  psoas  major  muscle,  thus  relatively  much  neare 
to  the  middle  line  than  the  thoracic  ganglia.  On  the  right  side  they  are  more  or  less  covered  b; 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  in  the  left  they  lie  along  the  left  border  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Th( 
connecting  cords  between  the  successive  ganglia  are  a  little  longer  and  thinner  than  those  o 
the  thoracic  region.  The  ganglia  are  connected  with  the  corresponding  luml^ar  nerves  by  ram 
communicantcs,  and  the  ganglia  of  either  side  are  also  connected  ]:)y  oblique  transverse  branche 
which  pass  behind  the  aorta  and  inferior  vena  cava.  In  addition  branches  from  the  lumba 
ganglia  pass  to  the  large  plexuses  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  sacral  ganglia  (Figs.  568  and  727)  are  about  ecjual  in  size  to  the  lumbar,  but  diminisl 
from  above  downward.  They  lie  in  front  of  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  sacral  bone,  medial  to  tb 
anterior  sacral  foramina,  so  that  the  nerves  of  the  two  sides  converge  below,  both  trunks  finall; 
uniting  in  the  unpaired  coccygeal  ganglion.  They  are  connected  by  relatively  thin  portion 
of  the  trunk,  and  here  the  trunks  and  ganglia  of  either  side  anastomose  In'  transverse  branche 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  the  lumbar  ganglia.  In  addition  the  sacral  ganglia  give  ram 
commiinicanles  to  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sacral  nerves  and  are  connected  with  the  hypo 
gastric  ])lexus. 

The  coccygeal  ganglion  (Fig.  727)  is  impaired,  and  is  usually  very  small  or  replaced  by  j 
small  plexus.  Through  its  communicating  rami  it  anastomoses  willi  the  fifth  sacral  and  th< 
coccygeal  nerve. 
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7.  The  inferior  mesenleric  plexus  is  also  unpaired  and  passes  almost  insensibly  into  t 
unpaired  part  of  the  following  plexus.  It  sends  its  rami  along  the  corresponding  artery  ai 
its  branches  to  the  descending  colon  and  rectum.  The  superior  hemorrhoidal  nerves  to  t 
latter  form  the  unpaired  superior  hemorrhoidal  plexus. 

8,  The  hypogastric  plezus,  the  large  sympathetic  plexus  of  the  pelvis,  is  unpaired  at 
origin  and  lies  iti  front  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  promontory  in  the  form  of  a  stro: 
elongated  plexus.  From  this  the  paired  plexuses  for  the  lower  extremities  arise  and  also  pair 
portions  of  the  plexuses  which  pass  along  the  hypogastric  artery  on  either  side  into  the  true  pelv 

The  plexuses  to  the  limbs  are  known  as  the  iliac  plexuses.  They  accompany  the  commi 
iliac  and  external  iliac  arteries,  are  but  feebly  developed,  and  are  continued  downward  as  tl 
femoral  and  popliteal  f^exuses  along  the  arterial  trunks. 

The  pelvic  part  of  the  hypogastric  plexus  (Figs.  568  and  727)  is  strengthened  by  fibe 
from  the  sacral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  trunk  and  also  receives  numerous  cerebrospir 
branches  from  the  pudendal  plexus.  It  lies  beside  the  rectum  upon  the  pelvic  surface  of  ti 
levator  ani,  close  to  the  vagina  in  the  female  and  on  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  in  the  ma! 
Together  with  the  fibers  from  the  pudendal  plexus  it  forms  a  number  of  smaller  plexuses: 

(a)  The  middle  hemorrhoidal  plexus  on  the  rectum. 

(6)  The  prostalic  plexus  on  the  prostate. 

(c)  The  dejereniial  plexus  on  the  ampulla  of  the  vas  deferens  and  the  seminal  vesicles. 

(d)  In  the  female,  the  large  uterovaginal  plexus,  especially  well  developed  on  the  later 
border  of  the  cervix  uteri,  where  it  contains  some  constant  ganglia. 

(c)  The  vesical  plexus  on  the  bladder. 

(/)  The  cavernous  plexus  oj  the  penis  (clitoris)  which  forms  the  terminal  part  of  the  hyp 
gastric  plexus.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  the  penis  (clitoris)  and  sends  the  major  cavernous  nerve  ai 
the  mittor  caveritous  nerves  aj  the  penis  (clitoris)  to  the  corjjus  cavcmosum,  where  they  coui 
in  company  with  the  deep  vessels  of  the  penis  (clitoris).  They  are  principally  of  sympathel 
origin,  while  the  dorsal  nen-cs  of  the  penis  are  of  spinal  origin. 


THE  SENSE  ORGANS. 

THE  VISUAL  ORGAN  OR  EYE. 

The  main  constituent  of  the  organ  of  sight  is  the  eyeball  with  the  optic  nerve;  it  represents 
the  true  organ  of  vision.  To  it  are  added  the  accessory  visual  organs,  serving  partly  as  a  motor 
apparatus,  partly  as  protective  organs. 

THE  EYEBALL. 

The  eyeball  {btdbus  oculi)  (Figs.  728  and  731)  is  an  almost  spherical  body  situated  in  the 
orbital  cavity,  whose  anterior  end  is  formed  by  a  segment  of  a  sphere  with  a  smaller  radius,  while 
at  the  posterior  end  the  optic  nerve  is  attached,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  stalk  for  the  eyeball. 
The  eyeball  is  not  completely  contained  in  the  orbit,  but  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  orbital  opening,  so  much  so  that  its  equator  is  only  sUghtly  behind  the  lateral 
border  of  the  orbit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  superior,  inferior,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  medial 
surfaces  *  of  the  bulb  are  protected  by  the  bony  orbital  cavity,  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  orbital 
opening  passing  just  in  front  of  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  cornea,  while  the  horizontal 
diameter  is  behind  it.  Nor  does  the  eyeball  nearly  fill  the  orbital  cavity.  The  posterior  pole 
lies  at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  orbit,  so  that  the  eyeball  occupies  only  its  anterior, 
more  spacious  half,  and  is  surrounded  not  only  by  its  muscles  and  fascia,  but  also  with  a  rich 
cushion  of  adipose  tissue,  the  adipose  body  0}  the  orbit.  The  long  axis  of  the  eyeball  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  that  of  the  orbital  cavity,  but  lies  somewhat  lateral  to  it;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  center  of  the  orbit  and  of  that  of  the  eye. 

The  shape  of  the  eyeball  varies,  though  only  slightly,  from  the  sphere  and  approaches  that 
of  an  ellipsoid.  Its  largest  diameter  is  diagonal  (from  medially  and  above  laterally  and  down- 
ward). The  anterior  extremity  is  known  as  the  anterior  pole,  the  posterior  one  as  posterior  polCy 
the  former  corresponding  to  the  point  of  greatest  curvature  of  the  cornea,  the  latter  to  a  point 
close  to  the  central  fovea  of  the  retina  (see  below).  The  line  connecting  the  two  poles  is  the 
axis,  and  it  is  convenient  to  make  a  ch'stinction  between  an  external  ocular  axis,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  pass  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to  the  point  on  the  external  coat  of  the  eye  which 
corresponds  to  the  posterior  {X)le,  and  an  internal  ocular  axis,  which  unites  the  posterior  plane  of 
the  corneal  surface  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  posterior 
pole.     The  length  of  the  external  axis  averages  24  mm.,  that  of  the  internal  21.78  mm. 

The  optical  axis  differs  somewhat  from  the  anatomical  axis  of  the  eye.f  It  extends  from  the 
vertex  of  the  cornea  to  the  floor  of  the  central  fovea  and  crosses  the  axis  of  the  eye  at  a  very 
acute  angle,  while  the  latter  makes  an  angle  of  about  20°  with  a  line  which  represents  a  pro- 
longation of  the  optic  nerve. 

♦  These  relations  differ  in  indi\aduals,  partly  also  very  markedly  in  different  races,  and  under  certain  conditions 
also  to  a  slight  extent  on  the  two  sides  in  the  same  person. 

t  The  physiological  conception  of  the  line  of  vision  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  optical  axis. 
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The  transverse  diameter  of  the  eyeball  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  axis  (24  mm.),  and 
connects  the  nasal  surface  with  the  temporal  surface  at  the  line  of  greatest  width,  while  the  vertical 
diameter  is  smaller,  being  only  23.5  nmi.* 

The  eyeball  is  formed  mainly  by  three  concentric  coats,  which  are  cur\'ed  in  correspondence 
with  the  external  form  of  the  ball.  They  surround  the  transparent,  partly  fluid,  partly  compact 
contents  of  the  eyeball,  and  are  known  as  the  external  fibrous  tunic,  the  middle  or  vascular  tunic 
and  the  internal  tunic  or  retina, 

THE  FIBROUS  TUNIC  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  fibrous  tunic  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three  coats,  and  is  dccidally  the  firmest.  It 
encloses  the  whole  eyeball  like  a  capsule,  and  is  divided  into  an  anterior,  smaller,  transparent, 
more  cur\'ed  portion,  the  cornea,  and  a  larger,  posterior,  opaque  portion,  the  sclera,  about  five- 
sixths  of  the  circumference  being  formed  by  the  latter  and  one-sixth  by  the  cornea. 

The  Sclera. — The  sclera  (Figs.  728  to  731,  and  733  to  735)  is  a  firm,  thick  fibrous  coat, 
composed  of  interlacing  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  and  has  a  white  color.  In  its  posterior 
medial  portion  it  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  dural  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  anteriorly 
it  is  quite  sharply  marked  off  from  the  cornea,  although  in  reality  it  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  tissue  of  the  latter.  It  is  thicker  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  eyeball  than  at  the  equator, 
in  front  of  which  it  again  thickens,  being  strengthened  by  the  recti  muscles  that  are  inserted 
here.f  It  becomes  continuous  with  the  cornea,  either  by  forming  a  sort  of  groove  {corneal  rima) 
for  the  reception  of  the  corneal  border  or  it  merely  overlaps  the  cornea  externally.  The  scleral 
sulcus  is  the  groove  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  which  indicates  the  junction  of  sclera 
and  cornea,  and  corresponding  to  it,  near  its  posterior  surface  and  still  in  the  region  of  the  sclera, 
is  a  ring-like  vein  or  a  simple  circular  i)lexus,  the  so-called  canal  0}  Schlemm  or  the  scleral  venous 
sinus. 

On  its  posterior  surface,  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  axis,  the  sclera  is  pierced  by  the  bundles 
of  the  optic  nerve,  which  produce  a  cribriform  area  in  the  sclera,  the  lamina  cribrosa  of  the 
sclera.  In  addition  the  sclera  is  perforated  obliquely  at  various  points  of  its  surfaces  by  the 
ciliary  nerves  and  vessels  entering  the  eyeball. 

The  sclera  is  very  poorly  supplied  with  vessels.  Its  inner  surface  is  very  smooth  and  is 
connected  with  the  middle  tunic  by  a  thin  layer  of  very  delicate,  loose,  pigmented  tissue,  known 
as  the  lamina  jusca.  Connected  with  the  rougher  outer  surface,  in  addition  to  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve,  there  are  also  the  tendons  of  the  six  muscles  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  episcleral 
connective-tissue  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  (see  page  273). 

The  Cornea. — The  cornea  is  a  transparent  structure,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  watch-crystal 
and  curved  more  strongly  than  the  sclera.  It  forms  the  anterior  sixth  of  the  eyeball  and  is  not 
exactly  circular  in  outline,  but  is  a  Utile  broader  in  its  horizontal  than  in  its  vertical  diameter,  t 
In  looking  at  it  from  in  front  it  seems  transversely  elliptic,  but  from  behind  it  is  exactly  circular, 

♦The  medial  surface  of  the  eye,  that  nearest  the  nose,  is  known  as  the  nasal  surface,  that  nearest  the  temple 
as  the  temporal  surface. 

t  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  sclera  (posteriorly)  is  i  mm.;  the  least  (behind  the  tendons  of  the  recti  muscles) 
0.3  to  0.4  mm.;  the  mean  (behind  the  equator  and  at  the  line  of  the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles)  0.6  mm. 

X  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  cornea  averages  11  mm.,  the  horizontal  11.8  mm. 
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Fig.  739. — The  right  eyeball  of  the  human  subject  divided  in  half  by  a  meridian  section.     (Enli 
five  times.) 
The  vitreous  body  has  bM;n  removed,     n  -    Nasal,  t    -  temporal. 
■  Fic,  730. — The  left  eyeball  of  a  four-year-old  child  divided  in  half  by  a  meridian  section,  showing  a 
developed  hyaloid  canal  and  the  remains  of  hyaloid  vessels. 
A  portion  of  the  vitruous  body  has  been  removed  on  the  nasal  side,     n       Nsaal,  t  —  temporal.     •  —  Re 
of  the  h)-aloiil  vessels. 

Fig.  731.— The  middle  tunic  of  the  eye  e.xposed  by  meridian  sections  of  the  outer  tunic.    (Enlargec 
times.) 
*     :  Cut  inartpn  of  pectinate  ligament. 
Fig.  732. — The  anterior  aspect  of  the  middle  tunic  of  the  eye  after  complete  removal  of  the  outer  1 
(Enlarged  five  times.) 
•*  —-  Cut  margin  of  the  cornea. 


this  apiJcarance  being  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  the  border  o 
sclera  covers  the  cornea  a  little  more  above  and  below  than  at  the  sides. 

The  surfaces  of  the  cornea  are  known  as  the  anterior  surface,  which  is  convex,  and  the 
terior  surjace,  which  is  concave.  The  center,  the  point  of  greatest  cun'aturc,  is  the  corneal  vt 
and  the  periphery,  which  is  embraced  by  the  sclera  in  the  region  of  the  corneal  rima,  the  co 
litnbus.  The  cornea  is  not  noticeably  thicker  than  the  sclera,  but  it  is  thicker  at  the  perip 
than  at  the  middle.* 

Both  corneal  surfaces  are  free,  the  anterior  facing  the  conjunctival  space,  the  ix)st 
bounding  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  true  corneal  substance  or  substantia  pr, 
is  in  direct  continuity  with  the  scleral  tissue;  its  anterior  surface  is  covered  by  an  anterior  a 
lamina  {Bowman's  membrane),  the  posterior  by  a  posterivr  elastic  lamina  (Dcscemet's  merabr: 
upon  the  latter  rests  the  endothelium  oj  the  anterior  chamber  and  upon  the  former  the  co 
epithelium,  which  is  directly  continuous  with  ihc  conjunctiva!  epithelium,  .-\l  ihc  jimclion  o 
conjunctiva  wilh  the  periphery  of  ihc  cornea  a  narrow  ring,  the  conjun-clival  annulus.  is  for 

The  cornea  is  completely  devoid  of  blood-vessels,  but  marginal  loo[>s  pass  a  short  disi 
(about  T  mm.)  into  ihe  substantia  propria.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  well  supplied  with  ne 
which  extend  inlo  the  epilhelium.t 

THE  VASCULAR  TUNIC! 

The  vascular  tunic  is  a  delicate,  pigmented,  soft  coat,  which  contains  the  vessels  and  (inte 
muscles  of  the  eye.  It  is  divi<led  into  three  parts:  a  [msterior  part,  lying  close  to  the  sclera 
sejiarated  from  it  by  ihc  lamina  fusca,  is  the  ehorioid,  which  is  perforaiL-d  ai  the  point  of  cnli 
of  the  oplic  nerve;  an  anterior  part,  the  iris,  has  the  sha]»e  of  a  diaphragm  with  a  central,  n 
0j)ening,  ihe  pupil,  and  is  separated  from  the  cornea  by  the  anterior  cluimher  of  the  eye;  a 
middle,  thickened  pan  is  the  ciliary  liody,  which,  at  the  corneal  rima,  is  in  close  connection 
the  sclera  by  means  of  a  ring-shajied  thickening,  the  ciliary  annulus. 

The  Chorioid.  -The  ehorioid  (Figs.  728  to  734I  is  a  thin  coat,  0.5  to  0.8  mm.  in  thick 
rich  in  pigment  and  blooil- vessels,  whose  smooth  inner  surface  faces  ihc  retina  and  the  1 

«  Tilt  thiikntss  at  the  middle  is  o.M  l.i  o.q  mm.,  at  the  ii(-ri]ih(ry  i.i  mm. 

i  Fur  details  see  the  Solxilta-Hulicr  All.ii  and  Epitome  uj  Jlislvlagy. 

t  Also  tailed  middle  tunic  or  uvea. 
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surface  the  sclera.  It  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  very  narrow  space,  the  perichorioidal 
space y  which  is  traversed,  however,  by  vessels  and  nerves  which  penetrate  through  the  sclera; 
so  that  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorioid  seems  rough  after  its  removal  on  account  of  the  broken 
vessels.  The  chorioid  is  of  a  brownish  color,  the  intensity  of  which  depends  upon  the  general 
development  of  pigment  (in  the  hair,  etc.)  of  each  individual,  and  upon  its  outer  surface  are  the 
larger  vessels  and  nerve  stems,  which  run,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  meridional  direction  and  forward, 
and  the  collecting  vorticose  veins,  formed  by  the  union  of  venous  branches  arranged  in  a  radiating 
manner  (Fig.  744).  That  layer  of  the  chorioid  in  which  we  find  the  larger  vessels  and  nerve 
stems  is  known  as  the  lamina  vasculosa;  it  does  not  inunediately  adjoin  the  lamina  fusca  of  the 
sclera  or  the  perichorioidal  space,  but  is  separated  from  it  by  a  thin  connective-tissue  stratum, 
which  is  also  pigmented  and  is  known  as  the  suprachorwidal  laminu.  Internal  to  the  lamina 
vasculosa  is  the  choriocapillary  lamina,  which  contains  the  ramifications  of  the  smaller  vessels  and 
is  separated  from  the  retina  by  a  fine,  elastic  membrane,  the  basal  lamina  (Bruch's  membrane). 
At  the  point  where  the  optic  nerve  pierces  the  tunics  of  the  eye  tlie  chorioid  is  perforated  (the 
optic  foramen  of  the  chorioid),  and  the  margins  of  the  perforation  being  united  to  the  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  optic  nen-e,  as  well  as  also  to  the  sclera,  the  chorioid  and  sclera  are  fused 
at  this  point.*     Anteriorly,  the  chorioid  passes  without  demarcation  into  the  ciliary  body. 

The  Ciliary  Body. — The  ciliary  body  (Figs.  733,  735,  and  736)  is  a  circular  thickening  of 
the  vascular  timic.  Posteriorly  it  passes  into  the  chorioid  without  presenting  any  distinct  line 
of  junction,  while  anteriorly  the  outer  border  of  the  iris  arises  from  it.  It  consists  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ciliary  corona  and  orhiculus  ciliaris  on  the  other.  The  ciliary 
muscle  is  a  circular  muscle  lying  in  the  region  of  the  ciliar>'  annulus,  close  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sclera,  and  is  distinguished  from  the  remaining  parts  of  the  chorioid 
by  the  scantiness  of  its  pigmentation.  Its  shape  in  section  is  almost  that  of  a  three-sided  prism, 
so  that  in  cross-section  it  appears  triangular,  with  the  longest  side  of  the  triangle  close  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  sclera.  It  consists  of  outer  meridional  fibers  and  inner  circular  fibers,  the 
latter  not  coursing  exactly  equatorially,  but  obliquely  or  radially.  The  origin  of  the  main  merid- 
ional mass  of  fibers  lies  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  corneal  rima,  and  from  this  the  fibers  pass  in 
a  meridional  direction  backward  into  the  chorioid  tissue  (tensor  chorioideae).  The  orbiculus 
ciliaris  is  that  part  of  the  ciliary  body  which  passes  over  into  the  chorioid  posteriorly,  and  is  a 
zone  about  2  mm.  wide,  its  junction  with  the  chorioid  coinciding  with  the  ora  serrata  of 
the  retina  (page  253).  Here  certain  structural  peculiarities  of  the  chorioid  (the  lamina  chorio- 
capillaris)  cease,  a  thickening  of  the  coat  appears,  and  gradually  the  folds  of  the  ciliary  corona, 
so  characteristic  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  begin.  The  corona  consists  of  seventy 
(more  rarely  seventy-one  to  seventy-two)  radiating,  deeply  pigmented  processes,  the  ciliary 
processes,  which  begin  even  in  the  region  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris  as  vcr}'  low  folds  and  gradually 
increase  in  height  toward  the  iris,  attaining  ihcir  greatest  height  of  about  i  mm.  immediately 
along  the  external  border  of  the  iris.  Examined  with  a  lens,  they  are  seen  to  be  not  smooth,  but 
finely  notched  and  swollen,  their  free  borders  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  eyeball.  Frequently 
a  single  ciliary  process  is  formed  by  the  blending  of  several  folds  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris.     The 

*  The  border  of  the  chorioidal  foramen  often  appears  as  a  dark  ring  about  the  optic  disc,  when  the  eye  is  examined 
with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
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Fig.  733. — The  anterior  half  of  an  equatorially  bisected  right  eyeball,  as  seen  from  behind.     The  ' 

body  has  been  removed.     (Enlarged  five  times.) 

n  -    Nasal;  1  ~  temporal. 

Fig.  734. — The  posterior  half  of  an  equatorially  bisected  right  eyeball,  as  seen  from  in  front 

vitreous  body  has  been  removed.     (Enlarged  five  times.) 
t    ■  Temporal;  n  —  nasal. 
Fig.  735. — A  portion  of  the  preparation  depicted  in  Fig.  733.     (Enlarged  ten  times.) 
Fig.  736. — The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  of  the  ciliary  body  after  the  removal  of  the  lens.    (E 

ten  times.) 

Upon  the  left  the  zonular  fibers  have  been  removed.     *       Folds  of  the  iris. 


free  ends  of  the  processes  do  not  reach  the  lens,  but  remain  at  a  distance  of  about  i  mrr 
its  equator,  and  in  the  furrows  between  the  processes  is  a  variable  number  of  folds,  which  ; 
less  strongly,  are  narrower  and  shorter,  although  resembling  in  appearance  the  ciliar}'  pro 
these  arc  the  ciliary  folds ,  and  both  the  folds  and  the  processes  appear  to  have  a  dark  color  b 
they  are  covered  by  the  pigment  layer  of  the  retina,  the  pigment  stratum  of  the  ciliar\-  bocly 
253).  The  fibers  of  the  ciliary  zonule  (page  257)  pass  through  the  groove  between  the  pro 
and  the  folds  and  processes  together  form  the  ciliar}^  corona. 

The  Iris. — ^The  iris  (Figs.  728  to  732,  and  736)  has  the  form  of  a  disc  with  a  circular  o 
in  the  middle,  this  disc  being  placed  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  eye  and  separated  frc 
cornea  by  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  anterior  surface  is  almost  plane,  being 
shghtly  convex  anteriorly  only  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  faces  the  anterior  ch 
of  the  eye,  while  the  posterior  surface  partly  rests  \i\yoTi  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  and 
bounds  the  posterior  chamber.  The  inner  sharp  border,  surrounding  the  pupil,  is  almost  c 
circular  and  is  known  as  the  pupillary  margin,  and  the  outer  border,  passing  over  into  the 
body,  is  the  ciliary  margin.  It  is  connected  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  and  esp* 
with  its  posterior  elastic  membrane,  by  the  pectinate  ligament,  a  structure  only  weakly  (lew 
in  man,  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  separate  lamelhe,  separated  by  fine  (microscopic)  s 
the  spaces  of  the  angle  of  the  iris  (spaces  of  Fontana) ;  it  rounds  off  the  angle  ])etween  cornc 
iris,  known  as  the  angle  of  the  iris  (see  below). 

The  pupil  is  a  practically  circular  aperture  situated  exactly,  or  almost  so,*  in  the  cen 
the  iris,  and  differing  in  size  according  to  its  state  of  contraction. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  iris  are  decidedly  dissimilar  in  appearance, 
the  anterior  surface,  about  i  mm.  from  the  pupillary  border,  is  a  slightly  serrate  line  or 
concentric  to  the  ])upillary  border;  it  separates  the  narrow  pupillary  zone  of  the  iris,  the  ah 
iridis  minor,  from  the  broad  ciliary  zone,  the  annnlus  iridis  major.  The  former  shows 
when  examined  with  a  lens)  fine,  shallow  indentations,  which  increase  in  number  towai 
pupil,  the  latter,  in  light  eyes  (blue  or  bluish  gray)  shows  wavy  radial  strif)es,  correspond! 
blood  vessels.  The  pu{)illar\'  border  of  the  iris  itself,  especially  when  the  dilator  iridis  is  re 
has  a  slightly  serrate  appearance,  this  serration  being  an  expression  of  the  radial  folds  ( 
jX)sterior  surface  of  the  iris  which  extend  to  the  pupillary  border,  and  the  serrated  bore 
also  dark,  since  the  pigment  of  the  posterior  surface  extends  to  the  very  l)order. 

*  To  be  exact,  the  center  of  the  ])upil  is  a  little  nasal  to  the  renter  of  the  iris. 
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The  individual  color  variation  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  due  to  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  pigmentation.  In  blue  or  bluish-gray  eyes  the  iris  is  poor  in  pigment  and  permits  the 
pigment  of  the  pigmented  epithelium  of  the  retina,  lying  on  its  posterior  surface,  to  shine  through; 
in  darker  (dark-brown  or  brown  eyes)  the  stroma  of  the  iris  itself  is  rich  in  pigment.  The  anterior 
surface  is  covered  by  the  endothelium  of  the  anterior  chamber  (page  250),  and,  furthermore, 
in  the  ciliary  part  it  usually  shows  contraction  folds,  concentric  to  the  pupil,  the  jolds  oj  the  iris. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  retinal  pigment  up  to  the  pupillary  border, 
and  possesses  verj'  fine,  but  distinct,  radial  folds  which  cannot  be  seen  except  through  a  lens. 
It  lies  only  loosely  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  moves  uix)n  it  in  dilation  and  con- 
traction of  the  pupil. 

In  addition  to  the  anterior  endothelium  and  the  posterior  epithelium  the  iris  consists  of  a 
matrix,  the  vcr)-  vascular  stroma,  and  of  musculature.  The  latter  consists  of  the  sphincter  pupillcBy 
which  surrounds  the  pupillary  border  like  a  ring,  and  the  dilator  pufyillcp,  which  lies  on  the  posterior 
surface  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  really  belonging  to  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  but  to  the  posterior 
epithelial  stratum.  The  greatest  thickness  of  the  iris  is  about  0.4  mm.,  and  its  average  width, 
from  the  ciliar}'  to  the  pupillary  border,  is  3  mm. 

THE  RETINA. 

The  retina  (Figs.  728  to  730,  733  to  738,  and  742),  as  a  whole,  consists  of  two  layers  adhering 
closely  to  one  another  and  fusc^l  at  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris.  The  external  layer  lies  close 
to  the  vascular  tunic  and  is  entirely  absent  at  the  [)oint  where  the  optic  nerv^e  pierces  the  coats 
of  the  eye.  It  is  pigmented  throughout  its  entire  extent  and  is  known  as  the  pigmented  layer  oj 
the  retitia  and  since  it  covers  all  the  projections  of  the  vascular  tunic,  such  as  ciliarj'  processes,  etc., 
it  may  be  divided  into  the  pigmented  stratum  oj  the  retina,  the  pigmented  layer  oj  the  ciliary  body 
(see  above),  and  the  pigmented  layer  oj  the  iris  (see  below).  The  internal  layer,  the  true  retina, 
is  divided  into  two  sharj^ly  separate  portions,  a  i)osterior  thicker  main  j>orlion,  which  is  the  jx^r- 
cipient  portion,  and  is  known  as  the  optic  portion,  and  an  anterior  nonpercipicnt  {X)rtion,  the  ciliary 
portion.^  The  two  parts  pass  into  each  other  along  a  slightly  serrated  line,  the  ora  serrata,  which 
lies  3  to  4  mm.  in  front  of  the  ec]uator  of  the  eyeball,  at  about  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle 
thirds  of  its  surface.  It  extends  much  closer  to  the  ciliary  corona  on  the  nasal  than  it  does  on 
the  temporal  side,  or,  in  other  words,  the  orbicuhis  ciliaris  is  perceptibly  narrower  on  the  nasal 
than  it  is  on  the  temjxjral  side,  and  furthermore,  delicate  prong-like  processes  of  the  ora  serrata 
frequently  occur  on  the  nasal  side,  while  on  the  tcm{)oral  side  it  is  merely  wavy. 

The  optic  j>ortion  of  the  retina  is  a  ver}'  soft,  delicate  membrane,  which  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent in  the  living  condition,  althoujj^h  it  is  not  quite  rolorles^.f  In  the  cadaver  it  has  a  grayish- 
white  appearance  and  is  opaque.  It  gradually  increases  in  thickness  from  the  ora  serrata 
(0.62  mm.)  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye,  and  reaches  its  greatest  thickness  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  axis  of  the  eye  (0.2  mm.).  Here  it  ])resents  a  rather  indistinctly  outline^!,  yellowish  (orange), 
diffuse  coloration,  the  so-called  yelhru'  spot  {macula  lutca),X     In  the  center  of  the  macula  lutea 

*  Also  known  as  pars  ra'ca  rt-lin-r. 

■j"  The  retina  has  a  diflfusi'  [)i)jrmcntation,  the  \isiial  j)urj)le,  in  its  outer  layers. 

tit  has  recently  Ix'en  maintained  that  the  ytll'iw  color  of  the  macula  lutea  is  a  jKist-mortem  phenomenon,  but 
this  supix>sition  has  lx?en  opposed,  and  with  reason. 
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Fig.  737. — The  background  (ophthalmoscopic  picture)  of  a  moderately  pigmented  eye  (from  Haab-d 

Schweinitz,  Atlas  and  Epitome  of  Ophthalmoscopy  and  Ophthalmoscopic  Diagnosis). 
The  retinal  vessels  show  distinct  reflex  striae.     The  optic  papilla  exhibits  a  distinct  scleral  ring,  but  an  obscui 
chorioidal  ring. 

Fig.  738. — The  background  (ophthalmoscopic  picture)  of  a  slightly  pigmented  eye  (from  Haab-d 

Schweinitz,  Atlas  and  Epitome  0}  Ophthalmoscopy  and  OpJUhalmoscopic  Di<jgnosis). 
The  chorioidal  vessels  may  be  seen  through  the  transparent  tissues.     The  optic  papilla  exhibits  distinct  sclen 
and  chorioidal  rings. 


is  an  indentation,  the  central  fovea,  whose  floor  extends  almost  to  the  pigment  layer,  so  that  th 
latter  shines  through  this  iX)rtion  of  the  retina  much  more  strongly  than  it  does  in  other  places 
To  the  nasal  side  of  the  macula  lutea  there  is  an  almost  circular,  sometimes  slightly  raised,  pur 
white,  opaque  spot  in  the  optic  portion  of  the  retina,  which  is  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  opti 
nerve  and  is  known  as  the  papilla  0}  the  optic  nerve/^  From  this  point  the  optic  nerve,  whicl 
has  pierced  the  sclera  and  chorioid  (pages  249  and  251),  spreads  out  in  such  a  way,  that  its  fiber 
form  the  superficial  layer  of  the  retina.  (For  details  as  to  the  structure  of  the  retina  see  th^ 
Sobotta-Huber  Atlas  and  Epitome  oj  Histology.)  Since  all  other  layers  of  the  retina  are  absen 
at  the  optic  nerve  papilla,  this  region  is  also  known  as  the  blind  spot.  In  the  middle  of  the  papill; 
there  is  usually  an  indentation,  the  so-called  physiological  excavation,  or  the  excavation  oj  th 
papilla  oj  the  optic  nerve^  and  at  this  point  the  central  vessels  of  the  retina,  coursing  in  the  opli( 
nerve  (page  261)  make  their  appearance,  and  from  here  are  distributed  in  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  retina.  The  branches  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  (see  page  261)  are  known  a 
arterioles,  the  branches  of  the  central  vein  as  venules,  and  of  each  of  these  four  main  branche 
may  be  recognized,  two  temporal  and  two  nasal,  which  are  already  formed  before  the  vessel 
actually  reach  the  papilla,  that  is  to  say,  while  they  are  yet  within  the  optic  ner\e  trunk.  Accorclini 
to  their  course,  they  are  known  as  the  superior  temporal^  injerior  temporal,  superior  nasal,  anc 
inferior  nasal  arterioles  (venules)  (Fig.  742)  of  the  retina.  Beside  these  four  main  vessels 
usually  three  smaller  ones  are  present:  first,  the  superior  and  inferior  macular  arterioles  (venules 
])assing  to  the  region  of  the  macula,  and  second,  the  usually  very  small  medial  arterioles  (vepiules) 
passing  almost  horizontally  toward  the  nose.  The  final  branches  of  the  retinal  vessels  disappea; 
toward  the  era  serrata,  and  all  veins  accompany  the  arterial  branches  as  single  stems. 

The  ciliary  portion  of  the  retina,  better  known  as  the  ca'cal  portion,  is  divided  into  th( 
true  ciliary  portion,  which  covers  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  and  that  part  lying  or 
the  ])Ostcrior  surface  of  the  iris,  the  so-called  iris  portion,  which,  at  the  pupillary  border,  passe; 
over  into  the  ])igment  epithelium.  The  two  parts  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
fact  that  the  ciliary  part  (in  a  narrower  sense)  is  unpigmented,  while  the  iris  part  is  pigmented 
Since  the  whole  ciliary  portion  of  the  retina  consists  of  only  a  single  layer  of  cubical  epithelium 
a  sudden  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  retina  (to  about  0.009  n^rn-)  occurs  at  the  ora  serrata 
although  there  has  already  been  a  decided  thinning  of  the  optic  portion  (0.02  mm.).  In  th( 
region  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris  the  pigment  epithelium  shows  through  the  ciliar\'  portion  of  the 
retina,  which  is  not  pigmentc^i  in  this  region,  so  that  this  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyebali 
(especially  in  the  cadaver)  seems  much  darker  than  the  posterior  part,  which  is  covert^J  bv  the 

*  Since  the  nerve  usually  docs  not  ])rc)ject  l^yond  the  level  of  the  retina,  the  term  disc  would  be  preferable  to  papilla 
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optic  portion  of  the  retina.  At  the  pupillary  border  the  iris  portion  of  the  retina  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  outer  layer,  so  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  two  layers  of 
pigmented  epithelial  cells  (pigmented  layer  of  the  iris).  • 

In  studying  the  interior  of  the  living  eye  (opthalmoscopic  picture)  (Figs.  737  and  738)  the  posterior  surface  is  seen 
to  be  decidedly  red  and  differs  in  different  individuals  according  to  the  amount  of  general  pigmentation,  being  either 
of  a  lighter  or  a  deeper  red.  The  red  color  does  not  come  from  the  retina,  which  is  transparent,  but  from  the  vascular 
tunic,  to  whose  vascularity  it  is  due,  and  according  as  the  pigment  of  the  pigmented  layer  of  the  retina  is  sparse  or  abun- 
dant, the  color  of  the  choriocapillaris  is  more  or  less  clearly  seen.  The  pigment  of  the  chorioid  itself  is  often  seen  dis- 
tinctly in  dark  eyes,  usually  in  the  form  of  darker  lines  or  spots  which  correspond  to  the  intervals  between  the  chorioidal 
vessels.  In  contrast  to  the  general  deep-red  color  of  the  posterior  surface  is  the  much  lighter,  rather  pale  grajash-red 
of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  the  nerve  fibers,  which  in  this  situation  are  destitute  of  medullary  sheaths,*  are,  there- 
fore, transparent,  but  the  chorioid,  toeing  absent,  does  not  serve  as  a  substratum  here,  the  whitish  sclera  (lamina  cribrosa) 
and  the  medullated  filxjrs  of  the  optic  nerve  Ixjhind  the  lamina  cribrosa  forming  the  background,  which  is,  therefore, 
white,  especially  the  part  behind  the  middle  of  the  {)ay)illa,  where  there  is  a  deep  depression.  The  papilla  is  often 
surrounded  by  a  narrow,  dark  ring,  which  corresponds  to  the  borders  of  the  chorioidal  opening  and  is  known  as  chorioidal 
ring.  From  the  papilla  the  distribution  (jf  the  retinal  vessel  in  the  retina  may  be  seen,  the  arteries  being  narrower  than 
the  veins  and  having  a  broader  reflection  band  in  the  middle.  On  the  temporal  side  of  the  papilla  the  macula  lutea 
and  fovea  centralis  may  be  seen,  the  surface  being  usually  more  pigmented  in  their  neighborhood. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  contents  of  the  eyeball,  enclosed  by  the  three  tunics,  arc  transparent,  partly  liquid, 
partly  solid  media,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  crystalline  lens,  lying  in  front  of  the  equator 
of  the  eyeball,  behind  the  iris.  Between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  is  a  space  filled  by  a  watery  liquid,  the  aqueous  humor;  this  is  the  chamber  of 
the  eye  and  is  divided  by  the  iris,  which  projects  into  it,  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  chamber. 
The  space  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  retina  is  occupied  by  a  peculiar  tissue, 
the  vitreous  body. 

The  Anterior  Chamber  of  the  Eye. — The  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (Figs.  72Q  and  730) 
has  the  shape  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere.  It  lies  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  or,  in  the  region  of  the  pupil,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The 
acute  angle  of  this  chamber,  which  is  formed  by  the  pectinate  ligament  between  iris  and  cornea, 
is  known  as  the  a?igle  of  the  iris.  Since  the  iris  lies  only  loosely  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  the  anterior  chamber  communicates  directly  with  the  posterior  one.  Over  its  whole  extent 
it  is  covered  by  a  very  regularly  arranged  pavement-like  layer  of  connective-tissue  cells,  the 
endothelium  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  Posterior  Chamber  of  the  Eye. — The  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (Figs.  729  and  730) 
is  much  smaller  than  the  anterior.  It  is  a  ring-shaped  space,  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  iris,  posteriorly  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  zonula  ciliaris,  and 
externally  by  the  points  of  the  ciliar)'  processes  and  their  connections  with  the  zonula  ciliaris. 
The  transverse  section  of  the  space  is  triangular,  the  smallest  angle  facing  the  axis  of  the  eye. 

The  Crystalline  Lens. — The  le7is  (Figs.  729,  730,  735,  736,  and  739  to  741)  is  a  transparent 
biconvex  body,  which  lies  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  vitreous  body,  closing  the  pupil.     It  possesses  a  slightly  curved  anterior  and  a   more 

♦  Sometimes  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  remain  medullated  even  after  their  {)assage  through  the  lamina  cribrosa. 
Such  fibers  then  appear  close  to  the  papilla  as  almost  pure  white  bundles  in  the  red  fundus  of  the  eye. 
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Fig.  739. — The  lens  as  seen  from  in  front.     (Enlarged  six  times.) 

*  --  Lens  star. 

Fig.  740. — The  lens  as  seen  from  the  equator.     (Enlarged  six  times.) 

Fig.  741. — The  lens  equatorially  bisected  and  the  capsule  partly  stripped  off.     (Enlarged  six  time*=.) 


strongly  curved  }X)sterior  surface,  which  pass  into  each  other  at  the  equator  oj  the  lens,  forming 
a  convex  border.  The  center  of  the  anterior  surface  is  known  as  the  anterior  pole,  that  of  the 
posterior  surface  as  the  posterior  pole,  and  the  line  connecting  the  two  is  the  axis  oj  the  lens.  Its 
length  depends  upon  the  condition  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  and  fluctuates  between  3.7 
and  4.4  mm.* 

The  true  substance  of  the  lens  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  homogeneous,  slightly  adherent 
capsule,  to  which,  in  the  region  of  the  ecjuator,  the  fibers  of  the  ciliar}'  zonule  become  attachcxi, 
and,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  its  thicker  anterior  part,  there  is  a  simple  layer  of  cells,  the 
epithelium  of  the  lens.  The  substance  of  the  lens,  enclosed  by  the  capsule,  consists  of  a  rather 
firm  nucleus  and  a  softer  cortical  substance,  wliich  merge  into  one  another,  however,  and  are 
both  formed  l:)y  lens  fibers.  These  pass  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  surface  and  correspond 
to  the  cun'ature  of  the  surface  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  radiating  seams  on  both  surfaces, 
each  of  which  consists  of  three  main  rays,  radii  of  the  lens,  which  form  a  Y-shaped  figure,t  whose 
branches  often  show  divisions  and  forkings,  so  that  irregular  multirayed  stars  having  six  and 
nine  rays  may  occur.  The  limbs  of  the  Y  have  a  different  jx)sition  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces,  being  inverted  anteriorly  and  erect  j)osteriorly.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  as 
already  indicated,  is  in  relation  with  the  pupil  and  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and,  more 
peripherally,  with  the  iX)sterior  surface  of  the  iris.  The  fibers  of  the  zonula  ciliaris  are  inserted 
in  the  region  of  the  equator,  which  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  ciliary  zonule,  l)ut  is  about  1  mm. 
distant  from  the  points  of  the  ciliary  processes.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  lies  in  a  dei)res- 
sion  of  the  vitreous  body,  the  hyaloid  jossa.  The  lens  is,  deveIoi)mentally,  a  purely  ei;»ithelial 
structure,  and  ])osscsses  neither  nerses  nor  blood-vessels,  sharing  this  peculiarity  with  only  a  few 
tissues  of  the  human  bodv  (enamel  of  the  teeth). 

The  Vitreous  Body  and  the  Zonula  Ciliaris. — According  to  their  development  the  vitreous 
bo<ly  and  the  zonule  are  closely  related,  the  latter  being  merely  a  special  formation  of  the  vitreous 
body.  Together  they  com])letely  fill  the  i)rin(ipal  cavity  of  the  eyeball,  lying  behind  the  lens 
and  the  ciliary  body. 

The  vitrrous  body  (Fig.  730)  is  a  s])here  whose  anterior  surface  is  slightly  flattened  and  presents 
a  depression,  tlie  hyaloid  jossa.  for  the  rece[)ti()n  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  It  consists 
of  a  watery  bVjuid,  the  vitreous  Iiumor,  distributed  in  the  meshes  of  a  delicate  network,  the  vitreous 
stroma,  \h\<  latter  thickening  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  vitreous  body  to  form  a  firm,  hyaloid 
vuirhrane,  wliieh  lie<  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina  and  is  loosely  connected  with  it. 

The  (li-trihution  of  the  vitreous  humor  in  the  stroma  gives  a  gelatinous  consistency  to  the 

*  In  fi»(  us^iiiL'  till-  1(  lis  f.)r  ilistaru (.'  tlu-  Irnirtli  nf  tlu-  axis  is  -.7  mm.  and  the  radius  of  the  anlcrior  surface  6  mm.; 
in  fo(  ussii-i«r  for  a  iiv  ar  ohici  I  tlie  I«ns  thickens,  the  leni^th  of  tlu-  a.\is  is  4.4  mm.,  thi-  radius  of  the  anterior  surface  5.2  mn*.., 
and  of  tile  jiosiciior  surface  5  mm.     Tlius  in  the  latter  feu  us  it  is  the  t  urvature  of  the  anti-rior  surface  which  varies  nuisi. 

t  This  f'l'^urr  hrfoims  verv  evidtMit  when  the  Ims  is  subie(  ted  to  a  certain  amount  uf  maceration  and  when  the 
cement  subslante  helween  the  lihers  hei^ins  to  dissolve.     Then  the  rays  l>ecome  t'lssures. 
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entire  body.  While  in  its  fully  developed  condition  the  vitreous  body  is  devoid  of  vascular 
supply,  it  does  contain  blood-vessels  in  the  embryo,  especially  a  small  artery  passing  from  the 
region  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  the  hyaloid  artery, 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  (see  page  261).  It  lies  in  the  hyaloid 
canaly  which,  even  after  the  obUteration  of  the  artery,  is  still  recognizable. 

The  ciliary  zonule  (zonule  of  Zinn)  (Figs.  730,  733,  735,  and  736)  is  the  ring-shaped,  delicate 
and  transparent  suspensory  apparatus  of  the  lens.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  hyaloid 
membrane  and  consists  of  meridional  zontdar  fibers,  which  are  very  fine,  but  strong,  and  have 
their  origin  from  the  whole  width  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  being  closely  connected  with  the  cells 
of  the  ciliary  part  of  the  retina.  At  the  posterior  ends  of  the  ciliary  processes  the  fibers  of  the 
zonula  collect  into  close  bundles  which  course  toward  the  lens  through  the  furrows  between 
the  ciliary  processes,  being  strengthened  by  a  few  fibers  coming  from  the  lateral  border  of  the 
ciliary  processes  and  folds,  and  after  decussating  with  one  another  are  inserted  into  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  in  the  region  of  the  equator.  The  attachment  of  the  zonula  fillers  is  not  limited  to 
the  actual  equator  of  the  lens,  but  extends  also  upon  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  posterior 
and  especially  the  anterior  surface,  the  fibers,  as  they  diverge  toward  their  insertion,  leaving  rela- 
tively wide  spaces  between  them,  called  zontdar  spaces,  which  contain  aqueous  humor,  since 
they  are  in  communication  with  the  posterior  chamber. 

THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  AND  NERVES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

In  addition  to  the  optic  nerve  and  the  central  retinal  vessel  enclosed  within  it  (page  261), 
a  number  of  vessels  and  nerves  pass  to  the  eyeball  and  ramify  in  its  coats  and  especially  in  the 
vascular  coat.  Since  the  retina  (optic  portion)  has  its  own  vessels  entering  with  the  optic  nerve, 
and  the  cornea  is  entirely  devoid  of  vessels,  while  the  sclera  is  but  poorly  provided  with  them, 
the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eyeball  is  almost  limited  to  the  tunica  vasculosa,  whence 
its  name. 

THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  nutritive  arteries  of  the  eyeball  are  known  as  the  ciliary  arteries  (Figs.  743  and  744) 
and  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  (page  31),  partly  directly  as  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries, 
partly  indirectly  from  its  muscular  branches  as  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  posterior 
ciliary  arteries  are  much  the  stronger  and,  lying  close  and  almost  parallel  to  the  optic  nerve, 
they  pass  through  the  capsule  of  Tenon  (see  page  265)  and  divide  into  (i)  branches,  which  after 
a  short  course  pierce  the  sclera  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball  and  at  once  ramify  in  the 
chorioid  (the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  fifteen  and  twenty  in  number),  and  (2)  into  two 
long  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  which  also  pierce  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  but  then  pass  to  the  ciliary  body  along  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  bulb,  one  on 
the  nasal  and  the  other  on  the  temporal  side,  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  chorioid. 

The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  are  the  arteries  for  the  chorioid  proper,  while  the  long 
ciliary  arteries,  together  with  the  anterior  ciliaries,  supply  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris.  Their 
capillary  distribution  also  differs  in  that  the  short,  posterior  ciliary  arteries  form  the  choriocap- 
illaris  (page  251),  which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  retina  and  is  largely  responsible  for  its  nutrition, 
but  is  absent  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb, 
in— 17 
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The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  are  branches  of  the  muscular  rami  to  the  recti  muscles  of  the 
eyeball  (page  264),  and  pierce  the  sclera  near  the  insertion  of  iheir  tendons,  that  is  to  say,  near 
the  sclerocomeal  junclion  and,  with  the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary 
body  in  such  a  way  that,  in  the  first  place,  by  anastomoses  with  the  branches  of  ihc  long  posterior 
ciliary  arlerics  at  the  base  of  the  iris  they  form  an  arterial  ring  known  as  the  greater  arleriai  circle 
of  the  iris,  and  secondly,  near  the  pupillary  border  of  the  iris  ihey  form  a  second,  smaller  vascular 
ring,  which  usually  is  incomplete  and  is  termed  the  lesser  arterial  circle  aj  (he  iris.  This  arises 
by  transverse  anastomoses  of  vessels  arising  from  the  major  circle  and  passing  radially  through 

Superior  macular  vesseis 
Suptrior  Umporai 
'  ■elinal  arlerioU 

Superior  temporal 
'relinai  Venule 


•Jerior  nasal 
retina!  vtnute 
InjtritiT  temporal 
retinal  arltrioU  retinal  veniilt 

Flc.  741.— The  plan  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  of  the  right  eye. 

the  iris,  and  from  it  branches  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  is  also  supplied  by  direct  branches  ] 
of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  and  to  the  ciliary  processes.  The  region  of  the  orbiculus  dliaris  I 
is  completely  devoid  of  capillaries,  while  in  the  region  of  the  ciliarj-  body  a  wide-meshed  network,  ^ 
is  formed  in  the  ciliary  muscle  and  a  narrower  one  in  the  ciliary  processes. 

The  veins  of  the  tunica  vasculosa  are  four  to  six  rather  large  stems,  formed  in  the  region  ] 
of  the  equator  of  the  eyeball  by  the  union  of  numerous  small,  radiating  branches  which  come   1 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  from  the  cihary  body;  these  stems  are  the  vorticose 
veins,  and  pierce  the  sclera  obliquely,  a  little  behind  the  equator,  in  order  lo  empty  into  the  ophthal- 
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Diic  vein  (superior  or  inferior,  see  page  87).  In  addition  there  are  also  anterior  and  posterior 
ciliary  veins,  but  these  arc  much  smaller  stems.  The  anterior  ones  form  the  scleral  venous 
sinus  (page  249). 


„         ,  ,      ,  -  yVessels  ol  ike  optic  sheath 

CeiUral  vessels  of  retina  '  r 

Fkj.  743. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  eyeball  diagram  ma  tically  represented.     (After  Th.  Lelier). 

There  are  no  special  lymphatics  in  the  eye,  so  far  as  is  known.  In  their  place  there  are 
extensive  lymph  spaces,  in  which  must  be  included  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamlier  of  the 
eye  and  the  zonular  spaces;  the  perichorioideal  space  (page  251 )  is  also  a  lymph  space,  and  perhaps, 
too,  the  hyaloid  canal. 
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THE  NERVES  OP  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  nerves  passing  to  the  eye  are,  in  addition  to  the  optic  (see  page  261 ),  ihe  long  and  short 
ciliary  verves  (see  pages  197  and  198).     They  are  partly  motoFj  partly  sensory,  and  partly  vaso-   , 
motor,  and  arise  from  the  oculomotor,  trigeminal  (the  nasociliary  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nen-e)   | 
and  sympathetic  nerves.     They  penetrate  the  sclera  with  the  fxjsterior  ciliary  arteries  in  a  circle  J 


Ltsser  cireli  oj 


Pupilta 


Flo.  744.— The  blood-vessels  of  Ihe  eye-tiall  (diagrammalic). 


around  the  optic  ner^'e  (Fig,  731),  course  with  the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  on  the  extei 
surface  of  the  chorioid,  making  numerous  anastomoses  with  one  another,  and  pass  to  the  ciltaiy  I 
body,  where  they  form  on  the  ciliary  muscle  the  ciliary  ganglionic  plexus,  rich  in  ganglion  cells  I 
(sympathetic).     From  this,  fibers  pass  to  the  ciliary'  muscle,  the  iris,  and  the  cornea.     The  motOT  | 
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fibers  for  the  sphincter  pupiUce  arise  from  the  oculomolor,  while  ihosc  of  the  dilator  arc  from 
the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  Optic  Rerve. — The  optic  nen'e  (Figs.  729,  730,  and  745  to  747)  arises  from  the  optic 
chiasma  (sec  page  154);  in  all  its  relations  it  is,  like  the  retina,  a  projecting  part  of  the  brain,  as 
can  be  seen  from  its  development  (,see  below).  Among  other  things,  the  meninges,  the  dura, 
as  well  as  the  pia,  are  continued  upon  it  and  accompany  it  to  the  eyeball. 

While  the  nerve  is  slightly  flattened  in  its  short  course  within  the  cranium,  from  the  optic 
foramen  to  its  entrance  into  the  eyeball  it  has  an  almost  perfect  cylindrical  shape,  its  diameter 
being  about  4  mm.  In  passing  through  the  optic  foramen  it  courses  above  and  medial  lo  the 
ophthalmic  artery  (see  page  263"),  and  is  surrounded  by  the  origins  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the 
eyeball  and  their  tendinous  annulus  (see  page  31).     Then,  imbedded  in  the  fatly  tissue  of  the 


Subaracknoid 


Fig,  745.— a 


of  the  opiir 


orbit,  it  passes  in  the  axis  of  the  muscle  pyramid  to  the  medial  (nasal)  portion  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  eyeball,  its  course  in  the  orbital  cavity  not  being  rjuile  straight,  but  describing  a  slight 
S-shaped  curve  in  the  horizontal  plane,  first  bending  laterally,  then  back  again  into  the  axis  of 
the  muscle  cone,  and  finally  making  a  very  short  lateral  bend  just  before  entering  the  eyeball. 
Nor  does  it  pass  from  the  optic  foramen  to  the  eyeball  in  the  horizontal  plane,  but  is  inclined 
somewhat  upward,  since  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  eyeball  is  on  a  sL'ghtly  higher  level  than 
the  opiic  foramen.  At  a  distance  of  10  to  is  mm,  from  the  eyeball*  the  central  vessels  of  the 
retina  enter  the  optic  nerve  and  pass  in  the  center  of  the  nen'c  trunk,  surrounded  by  conneclive 
tissue,  to  the  papilla,  where  they  form  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  (page  254),  The  entrance 
of  the  vessels  is  in  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  nerve  trunk-  Then  the  nerve  passes  through 
the  relatively  wide  opening  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  Tenon  (see  page  266).  and, 
on  entering  the  sclerotic  lamina  cribrosa  (page  249),  its  fibers  lose  their  medullary  sheaths,  so 
*  The  ionRth  of  the  porlicin  of  the  optic  nerve  lyina;  in  the  orhit  is  al)oul  1,1.5  """. 
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Fig.  746. — A  horizontal  section  of  both  orbits. 

The  section  has  been  carried  somewhat  obliquely  posteriorly,  in  order  to  show  the  entire  length  of  both  optic  nerves. 

Fig.  747. — The  two  eyeballs,  with  their  optic  nerves,  from  a  child. 

The  orbits  have  been  freely  opened  from  above  and  their  entire  contents  removed  with  the  exception  of  the  eyeballs 
and  the  optic  nerves. 

Fig.  748. — ^The  ocular  muscles  seen  from  the  outer  side. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  orbit  and  the  other  orbital  contents,  including  the  fascia  and  the  eye-lids,  have  l)een  removed. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  levator  palpebrse  sup>erioris  has  been  retained. 

Fig.  749. — The  ocular  muscles  seen  from  the  outer  side. 

Dissection  as  in  Fig.  748.  In  addition,  the  rectus  lateralis  and  the  optic  nerve  have  been  divided  and  the  eye-ball 
has  been  rotated  so  that  its  posterior  pole,  with  the  stump  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  directed  outward.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  levator  palpcbrs  suf>erioris  has  been  removed. 


that  the  nervT  becomes  decidedly  thinner,  its  terminal  portion,  ending  in  the  papilla  of  the  optic 
nerve,  having  a  somewhat  tapering  appearance.  The  nerve  then  pierces  the  chorioid  and  passes 
directly  over  into  the  retina  (see  page  253). 

The  coats  of  th6  optic  nen^e  are,  as  already  stated,  the  direct  continuations  of  the  meninges 
and  are  called  the  sheaths  oj  the  optic  nerve.  Within  the  cranium  the  nerv^e  is  surrounded  only 
by  the  pia  mater,  the  so-called  pial  slieath,  but  at  the  optic  foramen  the  encephalic  dura  mater 
(see  page  188)  is  prolonged  as  the  dural  sheath  over  the  whole  length  of  the  optic  ner\x  and  becomes 
attached  to  the  sclera,  while  between  the  pial  and  dural  sheaths  the  encephalic  arachnoid  extends 
along  the  ncr\^e,  forming  the  arachnoideal  slieath.  The  intervaginal  spaces  lying  between  the 
nerve  sheaths  correspond  to  the  spaces  between  the  meninges  and  are  in  direct  communication 
with  them,  and,  in  addition,  a  lymph  space,  the  supravaginal  space,  surrounds  both  the  optic 
nerve  and  its  sheaths.  The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  undergo  an  incomplete  decussation  in  the 
optic  chiasma  (sec  page  154),  the  fibers  arising  from  the  temporal  side  of  the  retina,  remaining 
uncrossed.  The  bundle  of  fibers  which  comes  from  the  region  between  the  papilla  of  the  none 
and  the  macula  lutca  has  a  definite  location  in  the  nerve;  it  is  known  as  papillomacidar  bundle 
and  lies  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  ncr\'c  near  the  eyeball,  but  in  the  center  of  the  nerve  in  lis 
extra-orbital  portion. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  EYEBALL, 

As  re^iirds  the  development  of  the  eyeball,  its  first  indication  is  the  so-called  primary  ophthalmic  vesicle.  This 
is  a  vesi(  ular  j)roje(tion  of  the  ([)rimary)  anterior  brain  vesicle,  and  in  the  further  course  of  development  it  l)e(c>mes 
stalked  an<l  approai  lies  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  head.  From  the  stalk,  which  connects  the  vesicle  with  the  cerebrum, 
the  optic  nerve  develops;  from  the  vesitle  itself,  the  internal  coat  of  the  eye.  In  the  further  development,  the  j)reviously 
almost  spherical  vesicle  Ikmoiiics  inva^inated  on  its  outer  surface,  so  that  there  is  formed  a  double-walled  cup,  the 
so-(allid  secondary  ophthalmic  vesicle  or  the  ophthalmic  calyculus.  The  inner  lamina  of  the  cup  is  separated  from  the 
outer  onr  oiilx  by  a  cleft,  and  the  former  thickens  during  further  development  to  form  the  optic  portion  of  the  retina, 
while  it"-  anterior  j)art  forms  the  <  iliary  portion.  From  the  outer  lamina  the  pigment  epithelium  is  formed.  Both  layers 
j»ass  int  >  oiu-  another  at  the  opening  of  the  c.dyx  as  they  do  all  through  life  at  the  puf)illar  Ixjrder  of  the  iris.  The  ophthal- 
mic ( alycuhis  has  a  slit  on  its  inferior  surfa<  e,  the  fo'tal  ocular  fissure,  through  which  the  neighlx)ring  blood-vessels  enter 
the  cu])  and  traverse  the  \itreous  l)odv,  which  develops  later. 

( )f  the  other  j»arts  of  the  eyeball  the  lens  also  is  develo])ed  from  the  outer  germinal  layer  as  a  thickening  c>f  the 
embryonic  epidermic.  It  betomes  (onstricted  otT  from  the  parent  layer  and  comes  to  lie  in  the  opening  of  the  calvculus. 
where  its  (ells  are  transformed  into  lens  fibers  and  produce  (as  a  cuticular  formation)  the  homogeneous  capsule.  The 
first  traces  of  i}i(>  vitreous  body  and  the  ciliary  /.(^nule  are  formecl  from  the  retina,  the  fibers  of  both  l.)eing  processes  from 
the  retinal  (cIls.  }»ut  later,  lilood-vessels  growing  through  the  fa'tal  ocular  fissure  into  the  interior  of  the  eye,  form   the 
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entire  body.  WTiile  in  its  fully  developed  condition  the  vitreous  body  is  devoid  of  vascular 
supply,  it  does  contain  blood-vessels  in  the  embryo,  especially  a  small  artery  passing  from  the 
region  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  the  hyaloid  artery, 
which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  (see  page  261).  It  lies  in  the  hyaloid 
canal,  which,  even  after  the  obliteration  of  the  artery,  is  still  recognizable. 

The  ciliary  zonule  (zonule  of  Zinn)  (Figs.  730,  733,  735,  and  736)  is  the  ring-shaped,  delicate 
and  transparent  suspensory  apparatus  of  the  lens.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  hyaloid 
membrane  and  consists  of  meridional  zonular  fibers,  which  are  very  fine,  but  strong,  and  have 
their  origin  from  the  whole  width  of  the  orbiculus  ciliaris,  being  closely  connected  with  the  cells 
of  the  ciliary  part  of  the  retina.  At  the  posterior  ends  of  the  ciliary  processes  the  fibers  of  the 
zonula  collect  into  close  bundles  which  course  toward  the  lens  through  the  furrows  between 
the  ciliary  processes,  being  strengthened  by  a  few  fibers  coming  from  the  lateral  border  of  the 
ciliary  processes  and  folds,  and  after  decussating  with  one  another  arc  inserted  into  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  in  the  region  of  the  equator.  The  attachment  of  the  zonula  fibers  is  not  limited  to 
the  actual  equator  of  the  lens,  but  extends  also  upon  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  posterior 
and  especially  the  anterior  surface,  the  fibers,  as  they  diverge  toward  their  insertion,  leaving  rela- 
tively wide  spaces  between  them,  called  zontdar  spaces,  which  contain  aqueous  humor,  since 
they  are  in  communication  with  the  posterior  chamber. 

THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  AND  NERVES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

In  addition  to  the  optic  nerve  and  the  central  retinal  vessel  enclosed  within  it  (page  261), 
a  number  of  vessels  and  nerves  pass  to  the  eyeball  and  ramify  in  its  coats  and  especially  in  the 
vascular  coat.  Since  the  retina  (optic  portion)  has  its  own  vessels  entering  with  the  optic  ner\'e, 
and  the  cornea  is  entirely  devoid  of  vessels,  while  the  sclera  is  but  poorly  provided  with  them, 
the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eyeball  is  almost  limited  to  the  tunica  vasculosa,  whence 
its  name. 

THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

The  nutritive  arteries  of  the  eyeball  are  known  as  the  ciliary  arteries  (Figs.  743  and  744) 
and  arise  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  (page  31),  partly  directly  as  the  posterior  ciliary  arteries, 
partly  indirectly  from  its  muscular  branches  as  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries.  The  posterior 
ciliary  arteries  are  much  the  stronger  and,  lying  close  and  almost  parallel  to  the  optic  nerve, 
they  pass  through  the  capsule  of  Tenon  (see  page  265)  and  divide  into  (i)  branches,  which  after 
a  short  course  pierce  the  sclera  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball  and  at  once  ramify  in  the 
chorioid  (the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  fifteen  and  twenty  in  number),  and  (2)  into  two 
long  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  which  also  pierce  the  sclera  in  the  vicinity  of  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  but  then  pass  to  the  ciliary  body  alon^  the  horizontal  meridian  of  the  bulb,  one  on 
the  nasal  and  the  other  on  the  temporal  side,  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  chorioid. 

The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries  are  the  arteries  for  the  chorioid  proper,  while  the  long 
ciliary  arteries,  together  with  the  anterior  ciliaries,  supply  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris.  Their 
capillary  distribution  also  differs  in  that  the  short,  posterior  ciliary  arteries  form  the  choriocap- 
illaris  (page  251),  which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  retina  and  is  largely  responsible  for  its  nutrition, 
but  is  absent  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb. 
Ill— 17 
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Fig.  752. — The  ocular  muscles  as  seen  from  in  front  and  from  the  outer  side. 

The  skin,  eyelids,  and  fascia  have  been  removed.     In  addition  to  the  eyeball  and  the  muscles  only  the  upper  lachry- 
mal gland  and  a  portion  of  the  orbital  fat  have  been  retained. 

Fig.  753. — The  eyeball  with  the  stumps  of  the  ocular  muscles  as  seen  from  in  front. 

Fig.  754. — The  eyeball  with  the  stumps  of  the  ocular  muscles  as  seen  from  below  and  from  behind. 

Fig.  755. — The  eyeball  with  the  stumps  of  the  ocular  muscles  as  seen  from  above  and  from  behind. 

Figs.  752  to  755  are  about  one-third  larger  than  the  natural  size. 

Fig.  756. — The  muscles  of  the  orbit  seen  from  above. 

The  superficial  layer  is  shown  upon  the  left  side,  only  the  roof  of  the  orbit  and  the  peri-orbital  fascia  having  been 
removed.     The  deep  layer  is  shown  upon  the  right  side;  the  greater  portion  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  has  been 
removed,  together  with  the  orbital  fat. 
Fig.  757. — A  horizontal  section  of  both  orbits. 

*  ^=  iris. 

Fig.  758. — A  frontal  section  of  the  right  orbit  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  eyeball.     Seen 

from  in  front  and  enlarged  about  one-third. 
Fig.   759. — A  frontal  section  of  the  right  orbit  behind  the  eyeball.     Seen  from  in  front  and  enlarged 

about  one-third. 
Fig.   760. — The  origins  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  orbit  at  the  optic  foramen.    (Enlarged  about 

one-third.) 
The  orbital  cavity  has  been  sawn  in  the  frontal  plane  and  the  posterior  section  is  viewed  from  in  front.     The  optic 
nerve  is  divided  close  to  the  optic  foramen;  the  stumps  of  the  muscles  situated  about  the  optic  nerve  have  been  retained 
in  different  lengths.     Only  the  lower  branch  of  the  oculomotor  nerve  has  been  left  in  situ. 

Fig.  761. — A  sagittal  section  of  the  orbit  with  the  eyeball,  s(^mewhat  diagrammatic  in  reference  to  Tenon's 

capsule  (according  to  H.  Virchow).     (Enlarged  about  one-third.) 

*  --  Site  of  the  firm  connection  of  the  capsule  with  the  muscle. 


The  Capsule  of  Tenon. — The  capsule  of  Tenon  or  fascia  hulhi  (Fig.  758,  761,  and  762)  is 
a  hollow,  spherical  structure  composed  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  posterior  hemisphere 
of  the  bulb  is  located  and  moves,  and  by  which  the  eyeball  is  separated  from  the  adipose  body  of 
the  orbit.  The  anterior  thickened  end  of  the  fascia  ends  at  the  conjunctival  fornix.  The  capsule 
is  penetrated  (i)  by  the  optic  ner\'e,  and  (2)  by  the  tendons  of  the  six  eye  muscles.  The  optic 
nervT,  together  with  the  nerves  and  vessels  w^hich  accompany  it  (the  ciliar}'  arteries  and  nerves), 
perforates  the  posterior  thin  part  of  the  capsule  through  an  irregularly  round  hole;*  the  muscle 
tendons  t  pierce  the  capsule  through  slit-like  openings  w^hich  have  a  very  obliciue  direction. 
From  I  he  perforating  tendons  the  fascia  bulbi  extends  backward  as  a  strong  fascia  ujx)n  the 
adjacent  j)arls  of  the  muscles  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  muscle  a  short  dis- 
tance behind  the  slit  in  the  capsule. 

The  capsule  of  Tenon  does  not  rest  directly  on  the  eyeball,  but  is  separated  from  it,  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  by  a  narrow  space  filled  with  areolar  connective-tissue  and  known  as  Tenon's 
si)ace  or  the  inter jascial  space.  Anteriorly,  this  sj)ace  extends  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  bulb,  but 
whether  it  i^ocs  over  into  the  supravaginal  space  (see  above)  posteriorly,  has  not  been  determined. 

The  Remaining  Musculature  and  the  Fascia  of  the  Orbit. — Beside  the  six  muscles  mov- 
ing the  eyeball,  there  is  still  another  voluntary  muse  le  in  the  orbit,  the  Ircator  palpebrcr  superioris. 

*  Arcorflin^  t<>  another  view  the  posterior  end  (»f  tlie  capsule,  murh  (Hniinishefl  in  thickness,  l-ecomcs  directly  con- 
tinuous wilh  t'.u-  <>]'lir  ruTvc  sheath. 

t  Tlie  -!ils  f..r  thi-  ri(  ti  arc  e<juatorial,  and  Isc*  ause  of  their  <)l)li«|ue  penetration  of  the  capsule,  allow  only  one  shaq.! 
(inner)  lip  to  l>e  reiogni^^ed;  the  slits  for  the  two  ol)li<jues  are  nu.Tifli<jnal. 
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It  is  long,  narrow  behind  and  wide  in  front,  and  almost  completely  covers  the  superior  rectus 
upon  which  it  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit,  only  the  lateral  border  of  this  muscle  remaining 
uncovered.  It  arises,  together  with  the  superior  rectus,  by  means  of  a  short,  narrow  tendon, 
from  the  common  tendinous  annulus,  and  throughout  the  greatest  portion  of  its  length  consists  of 
striated  muscle  fibers.  Its  tendon,  however,  contains  some  smooth  muscle  fibers,  and  before  its 
insertion  divides  in  such  a  way  that  the  posterior  part  is  inserted  into  the  superior  border  of  the 
tarsus  of  the  upper  lid  (page  271),  while  the  anterior  part  is  inserted  along  the  whole  anterior 
surface  of  the  tarsus  and  between  it  and  the  palpebral  muscle  (see  page  272). 

The  muscle  raises  the  upper  lid  and  is  supplied  by  the  superior  branch  of  the  oculomotor  nerve. 

Smooth  muscle  fibers  which  occur  in  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  form  what  is  called  the 
orbital  muscle.  These  fibers  occur  in  variable  amoimts  at  different  parts  of  the  orbit,  and  form 
a  strong  layer  of  muscle,  which  serves  to  close  the  orbital  fissures  (superior  and  inferior). 

The  periorbita  (Figs.  748,  749,  and  758  to  760)  is  the  periosteal  layer  of  the  orbit,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  periosteal  layer  of  the  encephalic  dura  mater  at  the  optic  foramen  and  supe- 
rior orbital'fissure,  and  with  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  of  the  face  at  the  inferior  orbital  fissure. 
The  superior  orbital  fissure  is  closed  by  a  thickening  of  the  periorbita,  except  for  the  opening 
traversed  by  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  orbital  septum  is  a  fascia-like  structure  fastened  to  the  aperture  of  the  orbit  and  pierced 
in  the  middle  like  a  diaphragm.  It  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids  and  separates 
them  from  the  true  contents  of  the  orbit.  This  septum  is  largely  formed  by  the  posterior  fascia  of 
the  orbicularis  oculi  muscle  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  179),  and,  since  it  extends  into  the  base  of  the  lids, 
it  really  belongs  to  theni.  The  nerves  and  vessels  emerging  from  the  orbital  aperture  (frontal, 
supra-orbital,  supratrochlear,  infratrochlear,  and  lachrymal  nerves,  frontal  and  supra-orbital 
arteries  and  nasofrontal  vein)  pierce  the  orbital  septum,  which  is  connected  with  the  medial 
palpebral  ligament  or  the  lateral  palpebral  raph^  (see  below)  in  the  medial  or  lateral  angle  of  the 
eye,  respectively,  and  at  the  same  time  it  closes  off  the  adipose  body  of  the  orbit  anteriorly,  and 
by  it  is  given  an  anterior  convexity. 

THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

To  the  lachrymal  apparatus  (Figs.  763  to  768,  and  771)  belong  first,  the  secretory  organs 
or  lachrymal  glands;  second,  the  lachrymal  lake  (lacus  lacrimalis),  which  is  formed  by  the  con- 
jimctiva  and  collects  the  tears  or  lacrimcB  flowing  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  and 
through  the  conjunctival  sac  at  the  medial  angle  of  the  eye;  third,  the  lachrymal  ducts,  which 
take  up  the  tears  from  the  lake  and  conduct  them  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  whence  they  pass  through 
the  nasolachrymal  duct  into  the  nasal  cavity. 

There  may  be  distinguished  a  larger  superior  and  a  smaller  inferior,  and,  also,  accessory 
lachrymal  glands.  The  superior  lachrymal  gland  (Figs.  758,  763,  and  771)  lies  in  the  lachrymal 
depression  of  the  frontal  bone  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  61),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  lateral  comer  of  the  supe- 
rior wall  of  the  orbit,  just  below  the  periorbita,  and  represents  a  rather  well-defined,  flattened,  oval 
gland,  whose  long  axis  lies  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  orbital  cavity.  The  surface  of  the  gland 
facing  the  bone  is  decidedly  convex,  that  facing  the  eyeball  is  concave.  The  gland  is  of  a  gray- 
ish-red color,  rather  soft  as  to  its  consistency,  and  has  a  distinctly  lobular  structure.    The  majority 
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Fig.  762. — ^The  capsule  of  Tenon,  or  fascia  of  the  bulb  of  the  right  eye  with  its  openings,  as  seen  aftei 

the  removal  of  the  eyeball. 

Both  eyelids  have  been  divided  to  their  bases  by  a  sagittal  incision  and  reflected.  ♦  =  Inner  lip  of  the  muscle-slit 
Fig.  763. — The  two  tarsal  plates  of  the  right  eye,  the  palpebral  ligaments,  and  the  lachrymal  sac. 

The  skin  and  musculature  of  the  lids  have  been  removed  and  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebral  superioris  divided 
Fig.  764. — The  lachrymal  sac  and  the  lachrymal  ducts  as  seen  from  in  front. 

The  skin  and  musculature  have  been  divided,  and  partly  removed  and  partly  reflected.  The  medial  palp>ebra 
ligament  has  been  divided. 

Fig.  765. — ^The  lachrymal  ducts,  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  nasolachrymal  duct  exposed  from  in  front. 
Dissection  as  in  Fig.  764,  with  a  piece  of  the  maxilla  chiseled  away. 


of  the  lobules,  however,  are  rather  intimately  connected,  but,  in  the  posterior  part,  the  orbital  fat 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  spaces  between  the  lobules,  which  are  consequently  partly  isolated 
in  this  region. 

The  inferior  lachrymal  gland  (Fig.  771)  is  only  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  superior  and 
lies  below  it,  close  to  the  conjunctival  fornix,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lateral  angle  of  the 
eye.  In  contrast  to  the  superior  gland  it  consists  of  only  loosely  connected  and  often  almost 
completely  isolated  lobules,  about  twenty  to  thirty  in  number.  It  is  separated  from  the  superior 
gland  by  a  layer  of  fascia  (see  above),  but,  as  a  rule,  has  outlets  in  common  with  it,  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  the  very  fine  and  narrow  ducts  of  the  superior  gland  receiving  the 
majority  of  those  of  the  inferior  one,  although  some  lobules  of  the  latter  also  open  separately  into 
the  lateral  portion  of  the  conjunctival  fornix.  The  ducts  of  the  two  glands  are  about  ten  to  fifteen 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  main  glands  there  are  also  accessory  lachrymal  glands,  occurring 
in  the  conjunctiva  and  in  the  eyelids  themselves  (page  273). 

The  lachrymal  ducts  {canals)  (Figs.  764  and  765)  are  very  narrow,  cun-ed  canaliculi,  which 
begin  at  the  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids  near  the  medial  commissure  of  the  two,  between 
this  and  the  medial  extremity  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  (page  271),  as  small,  almost  circular  openings, 
the  lachrymal  puncia.  There  is  a  superior  and  an  inferior  punctuni,  and  they  lie  upon  small,  low 
projections  of  the  margin  of  the  lid,  the  lachrymal  papilla'  (superior  and  inferior).  They  look 
posteriorly  and  toward  the  lachrymal  lake  (page  272),  of  which  they  form  the  lateral  boundar\', 
and  when  the  lids  are  closed  they  project  into  the  lake  and  thus  allow^  the  lachrj^mal  puncta  tc 
absorb  the  laclirvmal  fluid. 

The  lachrymal  ducts  themselves  are  narrow  and  verv  thin- walled  canaliculi  which  run  in 
the  medial  ])orlion  of  the  eyelids,  parallel  to  the  periphery  of  the  lachrymal  lake.  At  their  com- 
mencement on  the  lachrymal  puncta  they  are  at  first  vertical  and  then  turn  so  as  to  run  in  an 
almost  transverse  direction,  and,  just  before  this  bend,  each  usually  possesses  a  slight  dilatation, 
the  ampulla  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  The  transverse  part  of  each  canal  then  passes  toward  the 
lachr\'mal  sac,  into  whose  lateral  w-all  both  ducts  open  below  the  fornix  (see  below),  usually  close 
together  and  more  rarely  with  a  common  terminal  portion.  The  orifice  of  each  duct  is  behinc 
the  medial  (internal),  palpebral  lii];ament  (see  page  272,  and  Vol.  I.,  page  179).  The  lachr\'ma 
ducts  have  no  musculature  of  their  own,  but  are  surrounded  bv  fibers  of  the  orbicularis  ocul 
(palpebral  portion)  (Vol.  I.,  page  170).  They  lie  very  close  beneath  the  thin  integument  of  th( 
eyelids,  which  covers  them. 
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The  lachrymal  sac  (Figs.  763  to  765)  is  the  upper,  moderately  enlarged,  bhnd  end  of  the 
nasolachrymal  duct.  It  lies  in  a  fossa  behind  the  medial  border  of  the  orbit  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  75), 
and  in  shape  and  size  corresponds  to  the  fossa.  Its  upper,  slightly  tapering,  blind  end  is  called 
jarnix  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  at  about  1.5  to  2  nun.  below  its  apex  the  two  ducts  (see  above) 
open  upon  a  small  projection  of  the  lateral  wall.  The  medial  (internal)  palpebral  ligament 
spreads  out  over  the  lachrymal  sac,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  the  fibers  of  the  lachrymal  portion 
of  the  orbicularis  oculi  (Homer's  muscle)  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  179). 

Below,  the  lachrymal  sac  is  continued  into  the  nasolachrymal  duct  (Figs.  764,  765,  and  Vol.  II., 
Fig.  424)  without  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation.  This  duct,  as  regards  its  position,  length,  and 
boundaries,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  bony  canal  in  which  it  lies  (see  Vol.  I.,  pages  64,  67,  and 
75).  Like  this,  it  opens  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  inferior  nasal  meatus,  usually  in  such  a  way 
that  the  duct  penetrates  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  obliquely  for  a  short  distance,  thus  forming 
a  valvular  fold,  known  as  lachrymal  fold  (Hasner's  fold).  The  cleft-like  opening  of  the  duct  is 
usually  in  the  horizontal  plane,  but  varies  considerably  in  shape,  width,  and  position. 

The  lachrymal  sac  and  nasolachrymal  duct  are  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  not 
especially  folded,  but  contains  glands  in  the  region  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  lumen  of  the  latter, 
when  empty,  is  compressed. 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  separate  portions  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  the  superior  gland 
measures  20  mm.  in  its  longest  diameter,  is  10  to  12  mm.  in  width,  and  5  mm.  thick.  The 
lachrymal  punctum  of  the  lower  lid  has  a  sUghtly  larger  diameter  (0.3  mm.)  than  that  of  the  upper 
lid  (0.2  to  0.25  nrni.  ),  and  the  superior  lachrymal  duct  is  a  little  narrower  (but  longer)  than  the 
inferior,  the  length  of  each  being  about  i  cm.  The  narrowest  point  of  the  ducts  is  at  the  lachrymal 
punctum;  their  average  diameter  is  0.6  mm.;  that  of  the  ampullae  almost  i  mm.  The  lachrymal 
sac  is  about  12  nmi.  in  length,  with  an  average  diameter  of  about  5  mm.  The  nasolachrymal 
duct  has  a  diameter  of  about  4  mm.  (in  the  sagittal  direction,  a  little  less  transversely)  and  an 
average  length  of  15  mm. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  lachrymal  gland  come  from  the  lachrj'mal  artery  and  partly  also  from  the  anterior  deep 
tempK)ral  artery  (see  page  28).  The  lymph-vessels  arc  identical  with  those  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  nerves  are  supplied 
by  the  lachrymal  nerve. 

THE  EYELIDS  OR  PALPEBRAE. 

Both  eyelids  (Figs.  761  to  763,  and  766  to  771),  the  broader,  upper  one,  and  the  narrower, 
lower  one,  are  cutaneous  folds  stretched  across  the  external  opening  of  the  orbit  and  conforming 
to  the  form  of  the  anterior  (corneal)  segment  of  the  eyeball  lying  behind  them,  so  as  to  present 
a  distinctly  concave  posterior  and  a  convex  anterior  surface. 

By  their  free  borders  the  eyelids  bound  an  almost  horizontal  opening,  the  palpebral  rima, 
meeting  at  its  medial  and  lateral  ends  to  form  the  medial  and  lateral  palpebral  commissures.  By 
the  commissures  are  formed  the  two  angles  of  the  eye,  the  pointed,  arch-like,  more  exposed  lateral 
angle,  and  the  broader,  rounder,  more  deeply  seated  medial  angle,  with  the  lachrymal  lake.  The 
upper  lid  bounds  the  palpebral  fissure  {rima  palpebralis)  with  a  distinctly  convex  border,  while 
the  lower  one  has  an  almost  straight,  slightly  concave  border,  and  the  attached  borders  of  both 
lids  pass  over  into  the  adjacent  skin,  musculature,  etc.,  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation. 
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Fig.  766. — The  right  eye,  open. 
Fig.  767. — The  right  eye,  closed. 

Fig.  768. — The  right  eye  widely  opened  by  drawing  the  lids  apart.      The  eyeball  looks  toward  th 

temporal  side. 


In  the  upper  lid  the  upper  border  is  indicated  by  a  number  of  strong  hairs,  the  eyebrows  c 
supercilia,  which  are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  an  arch,  convex  upward. 

The  breadth  of  the  two  lids  is  quite  diflerent;  that  of  the  upper  one  is  22  to  25  nun.,  that  c 
the  lower  only  11  to  13  mm.  The  thickness  of  the  two,  however,  is  about  the  same;  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  the  free  border  it  is  about  3  mm.,  at  the  base  about  double  that  amount. 

When  the  eye  is  closed,  the  longer  upper  lid  covers  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  anterio 
surface  of  the  eyeball  than  does  the  lower  lid,  and  it  also  makes  a  wider  excursion  in  openin 
the  lids.  In  the  open  eye  a  horizdntal  through  the  medial  angle  of  the  lids  cuts  the  lower  li< 
below  the  lateral  angle;  in  the  closed  eye  it  passes  above  this  angle;  therefore,  in  the  closed  cy 
the  whole  lower  hd  and  also  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  lid,  and  consequently  also  the  whol 
length  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  lies  below  the  horizontal.  In  the  closed  eye  the  free  border  of  th 
upper  lid  reaches  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  cornea,  and  between  its  concave  posterior  surfac 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  there  is  a  narrow,  merely  capillary  space,  called  the  hch 
rymal  rivus. 

The  convex  anterior  surface  of  each  hd  possesses  a  very  fine  and  thin  external  skin  whicl 
shows  all  the  peculiarities  of  such  skin,  possessing  especially  lanugo  hairs  (of  extremely  smal 
size,  however)  and  integumentary  glands.  The  dermis  of  the  lids,  however,  is  devoid  of  fat 
only  in  the  base  of  the  hd,  which  is  called  the  orbital  portion  in  contrast  to  the  thinner  lowe 
or  palpebral  ix)rtion,  a  small  amount  of  adipose  tissue  makes  its  appearance.  The  intcgumen 
of  the  lids,  even  when  the  palpebral  rima  is  closed,  possesses  transverse  folds,  and  when  the  lid 
are  open  a  stronger  transverse  fold  occurs  at  the  base  of  each,  the  orbitopalpehral  sulcus,  Th 
concave  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  is  covered  by  the  palpebral  conjimctiva,  which  is  llrml; 
united  with  the  lid,  and  at  the  free  border  of  each  lid  the  conjunctival  and  epidermal  surface 
blend.  The  free  border  is  rather  a  narrow  surface,  and  is  continuous  by  a  usually  blunter 
anterior  bordcT,  the  anterior  palpebral  limhus,  and  a  usually  sharj)  posterior  border  or  posterio 
palpebral  limbus  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  respectively  of  the  lids.  The  anterio 
})al])ebral  limhus  hears  strong  hairs  called  eyelashes  or  cilia,  which  are  inserted  in  an  obliqu 
direction,  and  thus  stand  with  their  roots  })ointing  backward  and  upw^ard,  or  downwan 
in  the  lower  lid,  ihroiifj^h  the  epidermis  r.nd  dermis  of  the  lid  into  the  musculature  (se 
below).  They  stand  close  together,  arranged  in  two  or  three  rows,  and  in  the  upper  lid,  wher 
tli(  y  are  stroni^cr  and  longer,  tliey  are  more  numerous  (one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundre< 
anrl  fifty)  than  in  the  lower  lid  (fifty  to  se\-enty-five).  When  the  lids  are  clost^l  the  cilia  touc 
one  anotluT  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ])artly  interlocked.  Between  them  open,  in  addition  to  ih 
sebace()u>  ti:lan(l>  which  tlicy  possess,  some  modified  sudoriparous  glands,  the  ciliary  glands. 

Tile  free  borders  of  the  lids  are  not  (juite  horizontal  to  the  surface  of  the  lid,  but  are  slighll 
beveled,  so  that  tlic  anterior  limbus  of  the  u])j)er  lid  j)rojects  a  little  further  downward  than  th 
jK)sterior,  and  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  lower  lid.  The  consequence  is  that  the  borders  of  th 
lids  fit  uj)on  one  another  when  the  lids  are  closed. 


Iiiio-palpebral  sulcai 


Fig.  766 
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The  framework  of  the  lids  is  made  up  of  a  stiff,  connective-tissue  plate,  almost  cartilaginous 
in  consistence,  which  is  curved  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  curvature  of  the  lid,  and  forms  the 

^  tarsal  plate  or  tarsus.  This,  in  general,  corresponds  closely  to  the  form  of  ihe  lid,  so  that  the 
broader  upper  lid  has  a  broadtr  tarsus  than  the  lo  \er  one      The  greattst  breadth  of  the  superior 

I  tarsus  lies  about  its  middle  and  •;  about  10  mm  that  of  the  nfcr  or  tarsus  being  only  about  half 
as  much;  lis  thickness  is  o  7^  mm   to  i  mm     and  its  length  20  mm      Both  tarsal  plates  have 
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of  the  upper  eyelid  (enlarged)      •  =  Superior  tarsal  arch. 


Lan  irregular  semilimar  shape;  their  medial  ends  being  broader  than  the  lateral,  and  the  upper 
sdge  (the  lower  in  the  lower  lid)  does  not  reach  to  the  base  of  the  lid,  but  ends  a  little  before 
Jiing  it  by  being  marked  off  rather  sharply  from  the  adjacent  tissue.  The  anterior  surface 
f  the  tarsus  is  separated  from  the  inlegumcnt  of  the  lid  by  the  palpebral  part  of  the  orbicularis 
xuli  fsee  below  and  Vol.  I.,  179),  while  at  Ihe  posterior  surface  it  is  closely  adherent  lolhecon- 
^tive  tissue  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva;  indeed  the  tissue  of  the  tarsus  is  everywhere  directly 
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Fig.  770. — The  anterior  aspect  of  the  orbital  septum  of  the  right  eye. 
Fig.  771. — ^The  eyelids  and  the  lachrymal  glands  as  seen  from  behind. 

*  =  Fattv  tissue. 


connected  with  the  neighboring  connective  tissue.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  borde 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  superior  tarsus  the  tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  i 
inserted. 

Between  the  tarsal  plate  and  palpebral  conjunctiva  of  both  eyelids,  and  extending  throughou 
their  entire  width,  are  peculiarly  modified  sebaceous  glands  known  as  the  Meibomian  or  larso 
glands.  They  consist  of  a  central  duct,  completely  surroimdcd  by  vesicular  glandular  alveoli 
and  lie  in  a  single  layer,  parallel  to  one  another,  in  the  substance  of  the  tarsus  itself,  their  excretor 
ducts  opening  at  short  intervals  from  one  another  on  the  posterior  palpebral  limbus.  Th 
number  of  glands  in  the  upper  lid  is  thirty  to  forty,  in  the  lower  only  twenty  to  thirty,  and  sine 
they  always  extend  the  entire  height  of  the  tarsus  they  are,  therefore,  longer  in  the  upper  than  ii 
the  lower  lid,  and  longest  in  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  lid.  Since  they  produce  a  scbaceou 
secretion  known  as  palpebral  sebum,  they  appear  on  the  conjunctival  surface  of  the  lid  a 
yellowish-white  structures,  even  in  the  living.  The  length  of  the  tarsal  plate  is  less  than  that  0 
the  lid,  since  the  plate  reaches  neither  to  the  lateral  nor  the  medial  palpebral  commissure,  tha 
part  of  each  lid  which  bounds  the  lacus  lacrimalis  being  entirely  destitute  of  tarsal  tissue,  s< 
that  neither  the  lachrymal  puncta  nor  canals  (page  268)  are  associated  with  the  tarsus. 

At  the  angles  of  the  lids  the  tarsi,  as  well  as  the  musculature  of  the  lids,  are  connected  witl 
the  medial  palpebral  ligament  and  the  lateral  palpebral  raph^.  The  former  represents  a  tendinou 
arch  which  arises  from  the  frontal  process  of  the  maxilla  and  extends  by  an  anterior,  narrowe 
limb,  which  is  visible  through  the  skin,  transversely  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lacus  lacri 
malis,  while  a  broader  posterior  limb  makes  a  cun-e  around  the  lacus  lacrimalis  to  the  posterio 
lachr}-mal  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone.  The  medial  palpebral  ligament  is  interwoven  with  thi 
orbital  septum  (sec  page  267)  and  scr\'es  as  a  place  of  attachment  for  the  medial  ends  of  botl 
tarsi  and  also  for  the  fixation  of  the  medial  angle  of  the  lids,  and  gives  origin  to  the  fibers  o 
the  palpebral  i)ortion  of  the  orbicularis  oculi.  The  lateral  palpebral  raphe  is  not  really  a  tendon 
but  a  tendinous  band  interwoven  with  the  musculature  of  the  orbicularis  oculi  and  the  orbita 
septum,  and  having  attached  to  it  the  lateral  ends  of  the  tarsi. 

The  musculature  of  the  eyelid  (Fig.  769)  consists  of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  orbicular! 
oculi.  Its  fibers  surround  the  palpebral  fissure  in  an  arch-like  manner  and  lie  between  the  oute 
skin  of  the  lid  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsus.  The  bundles  lying  nearest  the  free  borde 
of  the  lid  arc  separated  from  the  main  part  of  the  muscle  by  the  roots  of  the  eyelashes  (see  above 
and  are  known  as  the  ciliary  muscle  (oj  Riolan),  Separate  groups  of  fibers  also  surround  th 
ducts  of  the  tarsal  glands.  In  addition  to  the  striated  musculature  there  are  also  smooth  muscl 
fibers  at  the  base  of  the  eyelids,  which  are  inserted  by  elastic  tendons  into  the  upper  or  lowe 
border  of  the  tarsi  and  are  known  as  the  superior  and  inferior  tarsal  muscles.  The  former  is 
direct  continuation  of  the  levator  palpebne  superioris. 

The  lachr}'mal  lake  [lacus  lacrimalis)  is  that  part  of  the  medial  angle  of  the  eye  which  i 
bounded  by  the  medial  portions  of  the  two  lids  and  by  a  conjunctival  fold,  the  semilunar  jol 
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of  the  conjunctiva.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  a  low,  reddish  projection  covered  with  sebaceous 
glands  and  very  fine,  woolly  hairs,  the  lachrymal  caruncle.  The  portions  of  the  lids  which  bound 
the  lachrymal  lake  are  destitute  of  the  tarsal  tissue  and  sebaceous  glands,  but  contain,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lachrymal  ducts  (see  page  268).  At  the  border  of  the  lid  the  limit  of  the  lake 
is  indicated  by  the  ix>sition  of  the  lachrymal  papilla  and  pimctum,  and  by  the  border  of  the  lid 
possessing  at  this  point  a  distinct  bond. 

As  regards  tht;  blood-vcsstis  of  the  eyelids,  the  arteries  are  the  medial  and  lateral  palpebral  arteries.  The  former 
are  the  stronger  and  are  Ijranrhes  of  the  frontal  artery:  the  latter  arist*  from  the  lachrymal  artery  (see  l»age  31).  The 
arteries  of  the  me<iial  and  lateral  halves  of  the  lid  form  in  front  of  the  tarsus;  in  the  part  of  the  lid  adjoining  the  palpebral 
fissure,  an  arched  anasttimosis  known  as  the  superior  and  iujerior  tarsal  arch.  The  veins  correspond  to  the  arteries  and 
oj>en  largely  into  the  veins  of  the  face,  and  the  lymphatics  course  together  with  those  of  the  conjunctiva  (see  below). 
The  nerves  of  the  eyelids  arise  from  the  first  and  seconfl  branch  of  the  trigeminal.  The  upper  lid  is  supplied  by  the 
first  or  ophthalmic  branch  (lachrymal,  supratrochlear,  infratrochlear  nerves),  the  lower  mainly  l)y  the  palpebral  Ijranches 
of  the  infra -orbital  and  also  by  the  zygomaticofacial  branch  of  the  zygomatic  nerve.  , 

The  eyelids  develop  as  simple  folds  of  the  epidermis  which  gradually  grow  over  the  cornea  and  finally  meet  and 
are  fused  together  by  the  union  of  the  epithelium  of  the  lx)rders,  a  condition  which  i>ersists  until  shortly  before  birth. 

THE  CONJUNCTIVA* 

The  conjunctiva  (Figs.  761,  762,  766  to  769,  and  771)  is  a  mucous  membrane  which,  as  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  epidermis,  lines  a  flat  sac,  the  conjunctival  sac,  lying  between  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lids  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and  thus  being  bounded 
by  a  convex  and  a  corresponding  concave  surface,  and  enclosing  only  a  narrow  space,  the  lachry- 
mal rivus  (see  page  270).  The  portions  of  its  wall  which  cover  these  surfaces  are  called  the 
conjunctival  tunics  of  the  eyeVuls  and  of  the  eyeball,  and  pass  over  into  one  another  at  the  base 
of  the  lids,  forming  the  superior  conjunctival  fornix  in  the  upper  lid  and  inferior  conjunctival 
fornix  in  the  lower  one. 

At  the  free  border  of  the  lid  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  continued  into  the  epidermis  without 
showing  any  line  of  separation,  and  throughout  the  whole  height  of  the  tarsus  it  covers  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  lid  as  a  smooth  skin,  closely  connected  with  the  tarsus,  being  separated  from 
the  tissue  of  the  lid  where  the  tarsus  is  lacking  by  areolar  tissue  and  being,  therefore,  movable. 
In  the  region  of  the  fornix  of  the  conjunctiva  small  glands  less  than  i  mm.  in  diameter,  the  con- 
junctival mucous  glands,  occur,  lying  closely  packed  in  the  lateral  angle  of  the  eye  at  the  level 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  and  cmickly  decreasing  in  number  tow^ard  the  medial  angle;  they  occur 
but  rarely  in  the  inferior  fornix.  xAccording  to  their  function  they  may  be  regarded  as  accessory 
lachrymal  glands.  Furthermore,  in  the  region  of  the  fornix  small  conjimctival  lymjA-nodes 
occur  or,  in  some  cases,  only  diffuse  accumulations  of  lymph  tissue. 

The  conjunctiva  of  the  bulb  extends  from  the  fornix  of  the  conjunctiva  to  the  border  of 
the  cornea,  where  it  ends  by  a  flat  swelling,  the  conjunctival  limhiis,  in  such  a  way  that  its  epithe- 
lium passes  over  uninterruptedly  into  the  corneal  epithelium,  and  some  connective  tissue  1am- 
elkc  are  continued  from  it  into  the  proper  substance  of  the  cornea.  The  conjunctival  sac,  therefore, 
is  not  bounded  by  the  conjunctiva  at  the  cornea,  but  this  latter  structure  extends  directly  into 
the  space.  The  conjunctiva  of  the  bulb  is  separated  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  sclera,  which 
it  covers  by  a  loose  tissue,  and  can  easily  be  removal  from  it.  At  the  medial  angle  of  the  eye 
it  forms  a  semilunar  fold,  concave  laterally,  the  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  whose  relations 
III— 18 
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to  the  lachrymal  sac  have  already  been  mentioned.  Furthermore,  there  is  formed  in  this  sil 
the  low,  granular  lachrymal  caruncle  (see  page  273)  which  also  must  be  regarded  as  a  for 
of  the  ciHijunctiva  of  the  bulb.  In  the  open  eye,  also,  it  is  not  altogether  freely  exposed, 
partly  hidden  by  the  lower  L'd.  Its  granular  appearance  is  due  to  the  sebaceous  glands ' 
in  it. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  are,  first,  (he  same  as  those  of  the  eyelids,  and  secondly,  twigs  from  1 
cular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  which  pass  as  episcleral  vessels  to  Ihe  conjunclira.  The  numerous  n 
vessels — especially  the  smaller  veins — give  a  reddish  color  to  the  conjunctiva.  The  lymphatics  of  the  conjunc 
of  the  lids  are  divided  into  those  of  (he  integument  of  the  lid  and  those  of  the  cunjuncliva;  both  sets  are  united 
means  of  superficial  and  deep  lymph- vessels,  separated  by  the  orbicularis  oculi,  conduct  partly  into  the  lymph- 
the  parotid  region  and  partly  to  those  of  the  submaxillary  region.     The  nerves  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  lids. 


THE  AUDITORY  ORGAN. 

The  auditory  oi^an  is  for  the  most  part  enclosed  in  the  temporal  bone  of  the  craniu 
Vol.  I,  page  54)  and  may  be  divided  into  three  main  parts: 

1.  The  internal  ear  is  formed  by  the  so-called  labyrinth,  and  of  this  only  the  meml 
labyrinth,  which  bears  the  end  apprjatus  of  the  auditory  ner\'e  is  the  real  sound-perceivii 
of  the  organ,  the  osseous  labyrinth  being  only  its  bony  envelope.  The  entire  inner  ear  lies 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

2.  The  middle  ear  is  mainly  formed  by  a  cavity  in  the  temporal  bone,  the  tympanic 
which  contains  air.  Its  most  important  parts  are  a  sound-conducting  apparatus  in  th 
of  the  auditory  ossicles  and  a  communication  with  the  pharynx  by  the  tuba  audUiva.  It 
arated  from  the  external  ear  by  the  tympanic  membrane. 

3.  The  external  ear  is  the  sound-receiving  part  of  the  auditory  organ  and  consists 
external  auditory  meatus  and  the  auricle. 

The  Internal  Ear. 
the  hehbranous  labyrinth. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  (Figs.  772  to  775)  is  a  syntcm  of  thin-walled  branched 
Tilled  willi  a  lic|uid,  ihe  so-called  cndolymph.  The  two  saccules  of  the  endolymphatic 
sysiL-m,  which  lie  in  ihc  vestibule  of  the  bony  labyrinth,  are  known  as  the  vestibular  saccult 
cuius  and  ulriculus'\,  and  arc  directly  connerled  with  one  another  by  a  rather  narrow  can 
utriculosaccular  iluci,  which  also  communicates  with  the  endolymphatic  duel,  arising  frc 
saccule.  From  tlie  larger  of  the  two  saccules,  the  ulriculus,  ihrcc  semicircular  canals,  thi 
circular  duels,  arise,  while  a  spiral  canal,  the  cochlear  duct,  is  in  communication  with  the  s 
anterior  saccult,  llic  sacculus,  by  a  short,  narn)w  canal,  the  ductus  reunieus. 

Till-  cniiotymjihalic  cavities  lie  in  corresponding  osseous  caviiies  of  the  bony  lal 
(see  Ik-Iow").  but  the  latter  do  not  exactly  corresjxjnd  in  shajH'  with  the  duels  and  saccules 
they  contain ;  ihe  ducts  and  saccules  do  not  fill  their  bony  cavity,  bul  a  space,  the  perilyn 
spaec.  remains  between  the  bony  and  the  membranous  jiortions  of  the  lab\Tinth  and 
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The  endo- 


filled  with  a  liquid,  the  perilymph,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  lymph-space 
lymph  and  perilymph  are  completely  separated  from  one  another. 

The  larger  vestibular  saccule,  the  ulrkidus  (Figs.  772  to  774),  is  an  elongated  spherical, 
slightly  flattened,  thin-walled  sac,  lying  in  the  elliptic  recess  of  the  labyrinth  (sec  below),  and  is 
loosely  attached  to  the  vestibular  wall  by  connective  tissue  fibers  (ligaments  of  the  saccules). 
Its  altachment  is  somewhat  stronger  at  the  place  where  the  nerve  pas.ses  from  the  wall  of  the 
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T,.  773, — The  plan  ot  the  membranous  labyrinth.     The  endolymphatic  spaces  are  black. 

labyrinth  into  it.     An  oval  .spot  on  its  medial  wall,  about  2  mm.  in  size,  is  characterized  by  a 

special  mo<lification  of  its  epithelium  and  is  termed  the  maada  acustka  oj  the  utrirulus;  on  account 

-oi  the  deposition  upon  it  of  fine  crystals  of  Jime  sahs,  the  otohths  (otoconia),  it  has  a  whitish 

tice.* 

;  membranous  semicircular  duds  (Figs.  772  to  774)  which  arise  from  the  utriculus  are 

*  For  Ihe  finer  mjcrastopic  structure  of  the  membranous  labiTinth  See  Ihc  Sobolla-Hubcr  Alias  and  lipilomt  of 
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Fig.  773. — ^The  right  membranous  labyrinth  with  the  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve  isolated  (somewhat 
diagrammatic).     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

*       Utriculo-ampullary  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve. 

Fig.  774. — The  right  membranous  labyrinth  with  the  efferent  nerves  partly  exp)osed.    The  cochlea  has 
been  o|x:ned  from  the  side  (somewhat  diagrammatic).     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

**  -  -  Commencement  of  the  l)asal  turn;    -h  *     -  sacrulo-amj)ullary  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve. 


very  thin-wallcd  endolymphatic  canals,  oval  or  elliptic  on  cross-section,  and  only  partly  (about 
one-fourlh  to  one-fifth)  fill  the  cavity  of  the  corresjX)nding  bony  canals,  lying  eccentrically  in 
them  so  that  they  are  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  canal  on  its  convex  side. 
Elsewhere  they  are  loosely  connected  with  the  periosteum  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  canal 
by  connective  tissue  fibers  (the  duct  ligaments).  As  with  the  bony  canals  (see  below),  so  also  there 
is  a  superior,  a  lateral,  and  a  posterior  semicircular  duct.  (Their  position  will  be  described  below 
in  connection  with  the  bony  canals.)  Each  duct  at  the  one  end  possesses  a  large  almost  spherical 
enlargement,  the  membranous  ampulla,  where  it  opens  into  the  utriculus,  the  superior  ampulla 
beinc;  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  sujXTior  semicircular  duct,  the  posterior  one  at  the  inferior  end  of 
the  posterior  duct,  and  the  lateral  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  lateral  duct.  In  the  interior  of  each 
ampulla  is  an  obliquely  placed,  semicircular  fold,  called  the  crista  0}  the  ampulla,  which  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  ampuUary  ner\-e  and  corresponds  externally  to  a  furrow,  the  ampuUary  suleus, 
which  ser\'es  for  the  entrance  of  the  nen-e.  The  sulcus  and  crista  lie  on  that  wall  of  the  mem- 
branous ampulla  which  corresjX)nds  to  the  convex  side  of  the  canal,  and  the  ampullae  differ  from 
the  ducts  proper  in  that  they  almost  fill  the  bony  ampullae.  Corresponding  to  the  osseous  canals 
(see  below)  only  the  lateral  duct  has  two  openings  into  the  utriculus,  the  superior  and  ix)stcrior 
ducts  opening  by  separate  ampulhe  at  one  end  and  at  the  other  by  a  very  narrow,  common  limb. 

The  saccidus  (Figs.  772  to  774)  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  vestibular  sacculi,  lies  in  the 
spherical  recess  of  the  vestibule  (see  Ijelow),  and  has  the  sha])e  of  a  flattened  sphere.  In  it  also, 
as  in  the  utriculus,  there  is  an  macula  acuslica  nj  the  saccuhis  in  conneclion  with  the  terminal 
ramifications  of  a  corresponding  nerve.  From  the  lower,  -lightly  narrowecl  end  of  the  sacculus 
the  \ery  slender  ductus  rvuuiois  (duct  of  Hensen)  passes  to  the  cochlea.  The  sacculus  lies  with 
its  lateral  wall  about  oj)posite  to  the  fenestra  of  the  vestibule  (see  below),  but  it  is  separate!  from 
this  anrl  from  thr  f(K)t  of  the  sta])es  by  a  lar<:;e,  perilymj)hatic  si)ace,  since  sacculus  and  utriculus 
tojjrethcT  (Hcupv  onlv  a  little  more  than  half  the  cavitv  of  the  (bonv)  vestibule. 

The  rocJdciir  duct  ( I-'itis.  772  to  775)  is  a  narrow,  sj^iral  canal,  triangular  on  cross->ection. 
situated  in  ihc  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea  (>ee  below)  and  making  two  and  a  half  convolution^ 
about  the  (  (h  hK':ir  axis,  diminishinLT  a  little  'n  caliluT  toward  the  ai)ex  of  the  cochlea.  It  Ix'^nns 
with  a  l.lind  sac,  the  irstihulur  crrcuw,  which  is  situated  in  the  vestibule  in  the 'cochlear  rece>^ 
(>ee  Ixlow),  and  receivo  the  ductus  reunitn>.  A  similar  blind  pouch,  the  cupular  ccrcum,  occurs 
alM)  at  till'  tij)  of  tin-  duct,  and  in  thi>  w^Um  ihr  duct,  as  well  a>  the  cochlea  itself,  is  ellijnic 
on  cro»-s('(  lion.  The  cochlear  (li'(  t  ha>  a  dei  idedly  different  relation  to  the  ])erilvmphatic  s})aces 
than  the  ollur  ])art>  of  the  labyrinth,  for  the  coi  hlear  canal  contains  two  ])erilymphatic  s].)aces, 
separated  by  \hr  cochlear  duct  and  the  s]>iral  lamina  of  the  cochlea  (see  below),  and  known  as 
the  tympiinir  and  ihr  vestibular  sada.  The  two  >cahe  commimicate  with  one  another  at  the 
hrlicotrcma    see  below)  and  correspond  to  the  similarly  named  demicanals  of  the  bonv  cochlea. 
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the  tympanic  scala  completely,  and  the  vestibular  scala  in  such  a  way  that  its  lower  portion  is 
occupied  by  the  cochlear  duct  (Fig.  775).  The  cochlear  fenestra  of  the  tympanic  scala  is  closed 
by  a  dcUcate  membrane,  the  secondary  tympanic  membrane. 

The  cochlear  duct  is  bounded  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first  place  the  edge  of  the 
spiral  osseous  lamina  (see  below)  is  united  to  the  opposite  wall  of  the  cochlea  by  the  membranous 
spiral  lamina,  which  is  inserted  into  a  periosteal  thickening,  the  so-called  spiral  ligament  (in 
the  region  of  the  basal  convolution  it  is  inserted  inio  the  secondary  spiral  lamina — see  below). 
Thus  the  scalx  which  communicate  at  the  free  border  of  the  spiral  osseous  membrane  in  the 
bony  cochlea  are  completely  separated  from  one  another.      Furthermore,  an  extremely  thin 


Tympanu:  scaut       '•^.^      Branch  of  cochlear  neri'e 
lit  the  rochlca  (diaf^ammatic).     The  space  occupied  by  the  cochlear  duct  is  doited. 


membrane,  the  vestibular  membrane  {membrane  of  Reissncr),  passes  from  a  connective-tissue 
thickening  of  the  surface  of  the  osseous  spiral  membrane  which  faces  the  vestibular  scala,  the 
spiral  limbus,  toward  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cochlea,  and  thus  separates  the  triangular  cochlear 
duct  from  the  true  perilymphatic  vestibular  scala.  Therefore,  the  cochlear  duct  is  bounded 
firsi  on  the  side  of  the  tympanic  scata  by  the  membranous  spiral  lamina,  secondly  on  the  side  of 
the  vestibular  scala  by  the  vestibular  membrane,  while  the  third  wall  of  the  duct  is  not  in  relation 
to  perilymph,  but  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  lateral  wall  of  the  bony  cochlear  canal.  Upon 
the  membranous  spiral  lamina  we  find  the  so-called  spiral  organ  (organ  of  Corti),  for  the  structure 
of  which  see  the  Sobotta-Hubcr  Atlas  and  Epilome  oj  Histology. 
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Fig.  776. — A  cast  of  the  right  bony  labyrinth  as  seen  from  the  outer  side  and  in  front.     (Enlarged  seven 

times.) 

*  -^=  Exposed  commencement  of  the  basal  turn. 

Fig.  777. — A  cast  of  the  right  bony  labyrinth  as  seen  from  the  inner  side  and  behind.     (Enlarged  seven 

times.) 

*  --  Basal  turn  ;  ♦*  -=  middle  turn. 

Fig.  778. — A  cast  of  the  right  bony  labyrinth  as  seen  from  below.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

♦   —  Exposed  commencement  of  the  basal  turn  of  the  cochlea. 
Fig.  779. — The  right  internal  auditory  meatus  as  seen  from  the  inner  side  after  chiseling  away  a  portion 

of  its  posterior  wall.     (Enlarged  about  three  times.) 
**  ^^  Cut  surface  of  the  bone. 
Fig.  780. — The  same  preparation  viewed  from  the  inner  side  and  from  in  front. 


The  endolymphatic  duct  and  sac  (Fig.  772)  are  very  rudimentary  structures  in  man,  while 
in  lower  animals  they  have  a  relatively  much  larger  development.  The  endolymphatic  duct 
arises  from  the  lateral  portion  of  the  sacculus,  and  extends  as  an  extremely  fine  canal  filled  wn'th 
endolymph  through  the  entire  length  of  the  vestibular  aqueduct  (see  Vol.  I.,  page  55)  to  below 
the  dura  mater,  where  it  ends  blindly  with  a  slight  swelling,  the  endolymphatic  sac.  Soon 
after  its  exit  from  the  sacculus  it  receives  at  an  acute  angle  an  even  more  slender  duct  from 
the  utriculus,  the  utriculosaccular  duct  (see  page  274). 

THE  OSSEOUS  LABYRINTH. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  (Figs.  776  to  790)  is  the  cavity  in  which  the  membranous  labyrinth 
is  situated.  Since  the  latter  is  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bony  cavity  by  perihin- 
phatic  spaces,  the  bony  labyrinth  is  considerably  more  spacious  than  the  membranous  one,  but 
otherwise  it  repeats  all  the  out-pouchings,  ducts,  etc.,  of  the  membranous  part.  An  exception 
to  this  occurs  in  connection  with  the  vestibular  saccules,  both  of  these  lying  in  a  common  osseous 
cavity,  the  vestibule,  which  also  contains  the  vestibular  ca'cum  of  the  cochlear  duct,  the  beginning 
of  the  cndolymphalic  duct  and  the  utriculosaccular  duct. 

The  wall  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  formed  of  extremely  firm,  compact  bone,  which  in  the 
newly  bom  is  (juite  distinctly  dilTcrentiated  from  the  spongiosa  of  the  tcmjx)ral  bone,  but  only 
indistinctly  so  in  the  adult.  It  also  contains  a  number  of  canals  which  conduct  the  nen-es  and 
vessels  for  the  membranous  labyrinth.  The  bony  la])yrinth  lies  with  its  medial  surface  facing 
the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  its  lateral  surface  toward  the  tympanic  cavity,  w^here  several 
projections  (the  promontory,  prominences  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal,  see  page  285)  arc 
produced  by  the  structures  of  the  lab}Tinth.  Its  whole  length  is  about  20  mm.,  and  its  long 
axis  stands  obli(iucly  to  the  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone  in  such  a  way  that  the  anterior  part 
of  the  labyrinth,  the  cochlea,  looks  at  the  same  time  downward  and  medially,  and  the  posterior 
part,  the  semicircular  canals,  upward  and  laterally  (Fig.  781). 

THE  VESTIBULE. 

The  vestibule  (Fip^s.  776  to  778  and  782  to  785)  is  the  middle  and  at  the  same  time  the 
roomiest  ])art  of  the  bony  labyrinth,  and  lies  between  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea. 
It  is  almost  oval,  since  its  posterior  part  is  broader  than  the  anterior,  and  the  inner  surface  is  for 
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the  most  part  smooth.  Of  its  walls,  the  medial  separates  it  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus, 
and  the  lateral  from  the  tympanic  cavity  (see  page  285),  and  through  an  aperture  in  this  wall, 
the  vestibular  jeneslra,  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  communicates  with  the  tympanic  cavity. 

On  the  medial  vestibular  wall  is  an  almost  vertical,  low  ledge,  the  veslibular  crest  (Figs. 
785  and  790),  which  separates  a  rather  round,  small,  anterior  (and  inferior)  depression,  the 
spherical  recess,  from  a  larger  posterior  (and  superior)  elongated  one,  the  elliptic  recess.  The 
former  contains  the  sacculus,  the  latter  the  utriculus  (see  page  275).  The  vestibular  crest  ter- 
minates superiorly  in  a  point,  the  vestibular  pyramidy  and  inferiorly  in  two  limbs  which  bound  a 
shallow  groove,  the  cochlear  recess  (Fig.  785),  lying  on  the  inferior  wall  of  the  vestibule,  close 
to  the  beginning  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  (see  below).  In  this  recess  lies  the  beginning  portion 
of  the  cochlear  duct,  the  vestibular  csecum  (see  above). 

In  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  the  following  apertures  are  found.  On  the  lateral  wall,  lying 
obliquely,  is  the  low  kidney-shaped  vestibular  fenestra  (foramen  ovale),  convex  superiorly  and 
concave  inferiorly.  For  the  entrance  of  the  branches  of  the  acoustic  nerve  (see  page  283)  the 
lateral  wall  has  a  number  (about  15)  of  small  foramina,  through  which  the  nerve  branches  for  the 
macula  acustica  of  the  sacculus  pass,  the  region  in  which  they  occur  being  known  as  the  medial 
cribriform  macula  (Fig.  790).  Furthermore,  a  similar  region,  the  superior  cribriform  m€u:ula, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  vestibular  crest  (upon  the  pyramid),  transmits  the  branches  of  the  utricular 
nerve,  while  the  inferior  cribriform  macula  (Fig.  785),  the  smallest  of  the  three  and  through  which 
the  nerve  passes  that  enters  by  the  foramen  singulare  (see  below),  lies  next  to  the  ampulla  of  the 
posterior  semicircular  canal,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  inferior  wall  of  the  vestibule.  Five  openings 
of  semicircular  canals  lead  into  the  posterior  portion  of  the  vestibule  (elliptic  recess);  three  are 
ampiiUary  openings,  two  are  simple.  The  latter  lie  on  the  medial  wall  of  the  vestibule,  those 
of  the  lateral  canal  below  the  common  crus  (see  below),  while  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior  canal 
lies  on  the  inferior  wall  and  the  two  anterior  ampullae  in  close  proximity  at  the  boundary  of 
the  posterior  and  lateral  walls. 

Furthermore,  the  spiral  canal  of  the  cochlea  opens  into  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vestibule, 
and  on  the  medial  wall  of  the  elliptic  recess  the  vestibular  aqueduct  enters  by  an  elongated, 
narrow  slit. 

THE  OSSEOUS  SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS. 

The  osseous  semicircular  canals  (Figs.  776  to  778,  781  to  786,  and  790)  contain  the  membran- 
ous semicircular  ducts,  and  like  these  consist  of  two  vertical  canals  and  one  horizontal.  Each 
describes  about  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  and  is  somewhat  flattened  in  the 
direction*  of  its  surfaces  of  cur\'ature,  thus  being  laterally  compressed.  Each  canal  has  two 
openings  into  the  vestibule,  a  wider,  ampullar  opening*  and  a  narrower,  simple  one.  Since  the 
two  vertical  canals  have  a  common  limb  for  a  short  distance,  by  means  of  which  they  empty 
into  the  vestibule,  the  latter  shows  only  five  openings  for  the  canals  (see  above).  One  of  the 
vertical  canals  stands  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone,  that  is  to  say, 
parallel  to  its  transverse  diameter,  and  is  called  the  superior  vertical  or  superior  semicircular 

*  The  bony  ampullae  are  comparatively  narrow  and  represent  only  moderate  swellings  of  the  canal.  Consequently 
the  membranous  ampulla  almost  completely  fills  the  bony  one,  while  the  membranous  duct,  which  is  much  narrower 
than  the  ampulla,  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  bony  canal. 
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canal.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  canal,  and  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  curvature  reaches! 
almost  to  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  pyramid,  where  it  produces  the  arcuate  eminence  (see  Vid,.! 
I,  page  54),  Ai  its  anterior  end  it  begins  with  an  ampullar  limb  at  the  superior  osseous  ampullft,! 
which  lies  close  to  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  facial  canal,  and  with  the  following  canal  fomisJ 
the  common  limb  at  lis  posterior  end.     According  to  its  width  and  length  it  occupies  a  middlel 


position,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  narrower  and  longer  than  the  lateral  canal,  but  a  little  wider  s 
shorter  than  the  posterior  one. 

The  second  vertical  canal,  the  posterior  semicircular  canal,  lies,  as  its  name  implies,  almadfl 
parallel  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone  and  perpendicular  lo  the 
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superior  canal,  its  greatest  curvature  beii^  backward  and  downward.  It  be^ns  in  the  vestibule 
with  an  ampullar  limb  and  a  postt-rior  osseous  ampulla,  which  opens  into  the  inferior  wall  of  the 
vestibule  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other  two  ampullee.  lis  upper  end  unites  with 
the  posterior  end  of  the  sufjerior  canal  to  form  the  common  crus.  The  posterior  canal  lies  deeper 
than  the  superior;  of  the  three  it  has  the  most  pronounced  cur\-e,  and  is  consequently  the  longest, 
but  also  the  narrowest. 

The  horizontal  or  lateral  semicircular  canal  lies  horizontally  in  the  angle  made  by  the  other 
two,  and  is  by  far  the  shortest,  but  also  the  widest.  It  has  two  separate  openings  into  the  vestibule ; 
the  ampullar  limb  begins  as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  canal  by  means  of  the  lateral  osseous 
ampulla,  which  lies  next  to  the  superior  ampulla  and  produces  the  prominence  of  the  lateral 
semicircular  canal  (see  page  286);  the  (Hstcrior  portion  forms  a  simple  limb,  which  opens  into 
the  vestibule  below  the  common  limb.  The  point  of  greatest  curvature  of  the  canal  looks  laterally 
and  a  little  posteriorly. 


THE  COCHLEA. 

The  cochlea  (Figs.  775  to  778,  781  to  7S7,  and  78^1)  is  formed  by  ihe  spiral  canal  oj  the  cochlea, 
a  spiral  canal  having  two  and  a  half  convolutions  and  lying  in  an  especially  firm  and  hanl, 
compact  portion  of  ihc  pjTamid  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  spiral  canal  winds  around  an  axis 
known  as  the  modiolus,  composed  of  spongy  bone  substance  and  having  the  shape  of  a  low  cone, 
hollow  in  the  centre. 

In  the  cochlea  there  may  be  recognized  the  broad  (7  to  8  mm.)  base  and  the  cupola,  a  blind 
end  lying  opposite  the  base,  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  The  latter  is  directed  toward  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  lies  close  to  the  medial  wall  of  the  tuba  auditiva,  while  the  base 
faces  the  internal  auditorj-  meatus.  Therefore,  the  axis  of  the  cochlea  is  oblique,  somewhat 
[)erpendicular  to  the  posterior  surface  of  Ihe  pyramid,  and  is  directed  from  above,  behind  and 
laterally,  downward,  anteriorly  and  medially,     its  length  is  about  4  to  5  mm. 

The  bony  cochlear  canal  begins  at  its  vestibular  aperture  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vestibule 
(see  below),  and  by  means  of  the  cochlear  jeneslra  it  commimicates  with  the  t^mipanic  cavity, 
whose  metlial  wall  it  bulges  out  to  form  the  promontory  (see  page  285),  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  crest  of  the  cochlear  fenestra  (see  page  286)  the  cochlear  canaliculus  (see  Vol.  I,  page  66) 
arises  from  the  cochlear  canal,  which  continues  onward  for  a  short  distance,  only  moderately 
curved,  and  then  winds  spirally  about  the  cochlear  axis.  As  it  approaches  the  cupola  oE  the 
cochlea  the  canal  becomes  gradually  narrower,  so  that  a  wide,  basal  convolution,  a  narrower, 
middle  one,  and  a  very  narrow  (Tialf)  apical  convolution  may  be  distinguished.  The  middle 
convolution  rests  upon  the  basal  one  and  rises  above  its  level;  while  the  apical  convolution  is 
inside  of  the  middle  one  and  scarcely  projects  beyond  it. 

The  modiolus,  like  the  cochlea  itself,  has  a  base  excavated  by  the  cochlear  area  (see  below), 
which  is  a  depression  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  internal  auditory  canal.  It  possesses  spirally  arranged 
foramina  intended  for  the  entrance  of  cochlear  nen^e  fibers  and  forming  the  spiral  joraminous 
tract.  The  axis  of  the  modiolus  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  whole  cochlea,  but  is  comparatively 
shorter  than  it,  being  but  little  more  than  half  as  long.  The  basal  convolution  of  the  cochlear 
canal  winds  about  the  hollow  base  of  the  modiolus,  but,  in  the  region  of  the  middle  convolution 
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Fig,  782. — The  right  bony  labyrinth  seen  from  the  inner  side  and  from  behind.  (Enlarged  ax  tii 
Fig.  783. — The  right  bony  labyrinth  seen  from  the  outer  side  and  from  in  front.     (Enlarged  six  tii 

♦  ~  Apical  turn  of  cochlea.     ••  "     Middlt  turn  of  cochlea.     •**  =  Ba^  turn  of  cochlea. 
Fig.  784. — The  right  bony  labyrinth  seen  from  in  front.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

The  semicircular  canals  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  spiral  canal  of  [he  cochlea  have  been  filed  open. 
Fig.  785. — The  left  bony  labyrinth.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

Preparation  as  in  Fig.  784,  bul  the  vestibule  and  the  cochlea  have  been  opened  as  far  as  the  cupola. 

the  inner  part  of  the  modiolus  consists  of  a  spongy  bone  substance  traversed  by  narrow 
the  longiludinal  canals  oj  the  modiolus  (Fig,  787),  which  do  not  extend  to  the  lip  of  the  m( 
but  end  blindly  at  a  varying  height,  the  longest  canal,  which  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  modiolus,  n 
almost  to  the  cochlear  cupola.  The  modiolus  stops  at  the  end  of  the  second  (middle)  a 
tion  and  passes  over  into  a  bony  lamella,  the  lamina  oj  the  modiolus  (see  below),  and  aroi 
modiolus  also  a  delicate,  bony  lamella,  known  as  the  bony  spiral  lamina  (Figs.  785  to  787) 
in  a  spiral  manner  and  produces  an  incomplete  division  of  the  cochlear  duct,  the  di^isicH 
completed  by  the  membranous  spiral  lamina  {see  page  277).  The  width  of  this  eztremt 
bony  plate  is  about  half  of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cochlear  convolution  at  any 
the  width  of  the  plate  decrea.sing  continually  toward  the  cochlear  cupola.*  At  the  upf 
of  the  modiolus  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  becomes  free  and  curves  around  the  lamina 
modiolus  in  the  form  of  a  bent  point,  the  hamulus  oj  the  spiral  lamina  (Fig.  786).  Thus, 
lunar  opening  called  the  kelicotrema  is  formed  between  the  lamina  of  the  modiolus  a 
hamulus  of  the  spiral  lamina.  The  lower  tympanic  scala  begins  at  the  crest  of  the  c 
fenestra  and  courses  up  spirally  below  the  osseous  spiral  lamina,  while  the  upper  ve 
scala  begins  at  the  vestibular  recess  and  passes  above  the  spiral  membrane  to  the  helici 
In  the  region  of  the  basal  convolution  the  tympanic  scala  is  considerably  larger  than  the  ve: 
scala,  but  it  becomes  continually  narrower  toward  the  cupola  of  the  cochlea  and  the  \c. 
scala  corrosjjondingly  wider.  The  two  scalic  are  continuous  in  the  macerated  cochlea 
free  border  of  the  bony  spiral  membrane  (tympanic  lipt)  throuf;houl  the  entire  length 
spiral  canai;  while  in  the  fresh  condition  they  are  separated  by  the  membranous  lamii 
[Kige  277)  and  communicate  only  at  the  helicotrcma.  .\X  the  base  of  the  osseous  spiral 
is  a  sjnrally  running  canal,  the  spiral  canal  oj  the  modiolus,  in  which  lies  the  spiral  g 
(see  below). 

As  rcganls  the  walls  of  the  cochlear  canal,  they  arc  formed  by  the  bony  cochlea  on  o: 
/',  f.,  externally  and  partly  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  and  on  the  olher,  internally  and 
inferiorly,  l.'V  the  external  surface  of  the  modiolus.  They  are  for  the  most  part  smoc 
in  the  first  portion  of  (he  ba,=ial  convolution,  on  the  lateral  wall  of  the  canal  opposite  the 
spiral  lamina,  iherc  is  a  l)ony  Icdgf,  the  secondary  spiral  membrane  (Fig.  787),  which  gr 
decreases  in  size  and  is  fused,  for  a  short  distance,  with  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  at  the  ve 
apcniire  of  ilu'  cochlea.  Since  the  apical  half  convolution  of  the  cochlea  practically  d 
project  beyond  (he  level  of  the  middle  convolulion  the  [josition  of  the  lx)ny  |>artition  1 
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the  convolutions  of  the  cochlear  canal  changes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cochlea.  In  the  region 
between  ihe  basal  and  middle  convolutions  the  partition  is  thick  and  is  vertical  to  the  axis  of  the 
modiolus,  but  in  the  middle  convolution  it  becomes  more  inclined,  and  in  the  apical  convolution 
it  becomes  so  steep  that  it  finally  comes  to  lie  almost  in  the  direct  line  of  the  cochlear  axis  and  has 
the  form  of  a  half  funnel-shaped  lamina,  concave  toward  the  apical  and  convex  toward  the  middle 
convolution,  known  as  the  lamina  of  the  modiolus  (Figs.  786  and  787).  It  extends  from  the 
apex  of  the  modiolus  to  the  cochlear  cupola,  and  its  curved  free  border,  together  with  the  hamulus 
of  the  spiral  lamina,  forms  the  helicotrema. 

THE  INTERNAL  AUDITORY  MEATUS. 

The  internal  auditory  meatus  (Figs.  779  and  780)  begins  at  the  internal  auditory  pore  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone  and  from  this  passes  laterally,  as  a 
rather  narrow  canal,  elliptic  in  cross-section,  into  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone,  ending 
at  the  fundus  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  Through  the  internal  auditory  foramen  the  acoustic, 
facial,  and  intermediate  (see  page  187)  nerves  and  the  internal  auditory  artery  and  vein  (see 
page  86)  enter  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  the  meatus  the  two  main  nerve-tnmks,  the  acoustic 
and  facial,  separate,  the  intermediate  nerve  blending  with  the  latter. 

At  the  fundus  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus  is  an  almost  transverse,  slightly  curved,  bony 
ridge,  the  transverse  crest,  which  separates  a  superior  smaller  depression  from  an  inferior  larger 
one,  the  former  being  again  divided  by  a  bony  ridge  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  portion. 
At  the  anterior  superior  portion  of  the  fimdus  is  the  facial  canal ,  as  a  rather  large,  round  foramen; 
this  portion  of  the  fundus  is,  therefore,  called  the  area  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  superior  posterior 
portion  is  the  superior  vestibular  area;  it  has  a  number  of  small  holes,  which  lead  to  the  superior 
cribriform  macula  of  the  vestibule  (see  page  279)  and  contain  the  branches  of  the  utricular  nerve 
and  of  the  superior  and  lateral  ampullary  nerves. 

That  portion  of  the  fundus  which  lies  below  the  transverse  crest  is  divided  into  the  posterior 
inferior  vestibular  area  and  the  anterior  cochlear  area.  The  latter  presents  a  number  of  foramina, 
which  lie  in  the  hollow  base  of  the  cochlear  axis  (see  page  281)  and  are  arranged  spirally,  repre- 
senting the  spiral  foraminous  tract,  while  the  inferior  vestibular  area  transmits  fine  branches  to 
the  middle  cribriform  macula  of  the  vestibule  (for  the  saccular  nerve).  Finally,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional separate,  moderately  large,  round  foramen,  which  does  not  lie  in  the  fundus  proper,  but 
rather  toward  the  posterior  wall  of  the  meatus;  it  is  the  singular  foramen  for  the  posterior  ampullary 
nerve  and  leads  to  the  inferior  cribriform  macula. 

THE  ACOUSTIC  NERVE. 

The  acoustic  nerve  (Figs.  671  and  672),  whose  relations  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  whose 
origin  in  the  brain  have  already  (page  187)  been  described,  enters  the  internal  auditory  pore, 
and  in  the  internal  meatus  splits  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  cochlear  and  the  vestibular 
nerves.  Both  lie  close  together  as  far  as  the  fundus  of  the  internal  auditor)'  meatus,  the  former 
being  medial  and  anterior  to  the  latter.  The  vestibular  nenx  then  forms  a  ganglion,  the  vestibular 
ganglion,  from  which  its  fibers  (see  page  187)  arise  and  pass  centrifugally,  to  their  termination 
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Fig.  786. — The  bony  labyrinth  seen  from  the  inner  side  and  in  front.     (Enlarged  about  seven  times.) 

The  cochlea  has  been  filed  oi)cn  from  the  side. 

Fig.  787. — The  bisected  bony  left  cochlea.     (Enlarged  six  times.) 

♦  Basal  turn.     **       Middle  turn.     ***       Apical  turn. 

Fig.  788. — The  vestibular  and  cochlear  fenestrae  seen  from  the  right  tympanic  cavity.     (Enlarged  about 

six  times.) 

♦  Cavity  of  the  p\Tamidal  eminence.     ♦*       Branches  of  the  inferior  tympanic  vein. 
Fig.  789. — The  outer  wall  of  the  right  vestibule.     (Enlarged  two  times.) 

The  temporal  bone  has  lx*en  sawn  in  a  plane  [>arallcl  with  the  axis  of  the  pyramid.     ♦  -     Basal  turn  of  the  cochlear 
canal. 
Fig.  790. — The  right  vestibule  exposed  by  the  removal  of  its  outer  wall.     (Enlarged  three  times.) 


in  the  vestibular  saccules  and  the  semicircular  canals,  and  ccntripetally  to  the  nuclei  on  the 
floor  of  the  rhomboidal  fossa. 

At  the  fundus  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus  the  vestibular  nerve  divides  into  two  branches, 
the  utriciilo-ampidlary  and  sacculo-am pullary  rami.  The  latter  is  the  lower  one,  and  again 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  saccular  and  posterior  ampullar y  ner\*es,  the  latter  passing  through 
the  singular  foramen  to  the  inferior  cribriform  macula  and  ramifying  in  the  ampullar  crest  of 
the  posterior  semicircular  canal,  while  the  saccular  ner\'e  passes  through  the  inferior  vestibular 
area  to  the  middle  cribriform  macula  of  the  vestibule  and  to  the  macula  acuslica  of  the  saccule. 

The  stronger  superior  branch  of  the  vestibular  nerve,  the  uiriculo-am pullary  ramus,  passes 
through  the  superior  vestibular  area  and  to  the  superior  cribriform  macula  of  the  vestibule,  and 
divides  into  the  utricular^  superior  ampullary  and  injerior  ampullary  n<'rves,  which  end  in  the 
macula  acustica  of  the  utriculus  and  in  the  superior  and  lateral  ampullar  crests  respectively. 

The  cochlear  nerve  enters  the  spiral  foraminous  tract  in  the  cochlear  area  of  the  fundus  of 
the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  through  its  foramina  the  bundles  of  the  nerve  j)ass  in  a  sj^iral 
arningement  partly  directly  to  the  first  portion  of  the  basal  convolution,  ])arlly  first  through  the 
longitudinal  canals  of  the  modiolus.  In  the  spiral  canal  they  form  the  spiral  ^^aiii^lion,  w]io>c 
l.)ip()]ar  ganjzlion  cells  gi\e  origin  to  the  coc  hlear  fibers,  these  passing  centri])etally  to  tlie  nucki 
of  llu-  rhomlioidal  f()s>a,  and  centrifugally  througli  line  canals  in  the  osseous  spiral  lamina, 
e> tending  from  the  tym])anic  lip  to  the  spiral  organ. 

As  iti^anls  the  rlcvclopnunt  of  thr  lahyrinili,  the  incnihranous  hihyrinlh  is  first  formed,  then  the  lK»nv  one.  Thi 
fornur  .irisi-s  fr«>ni  t!u-  cxU-rnal  ^erm  hiyer  (s<'e  i)a^e  307^  and  at  first  aj^pears  as  a  grt)ove-like  invagiiiatii)n  of  the  enil)r\onii 
ei  ttxliriii  (  all(<l  llu-  audilorv  ijroove,  whieh  later  forms  a  vesii  le  \vhi(  h  is  at  first  spherical  and  ifi  known  as  the  audil-^r. 
vcnI:  !«■  or  lal»\rinth  \esi'  le.  <  >f  tlie  various  portions  nf  tlie  adult  lahyrinth  the  endolymjthatic  duct  (siu  '■  is  the  first  :  ■ 
make  il■^  .ii'jx  aran'  <•,  and  hv  the  appraranii-  of  (  onstridions  in  thr  walls  of  the  vesicle  a  gradual  s<']»aration  into  the  s.ii  - 
(  ulu^  iiiid  iiirji  \\\\\^  r(•■^ults.  IJcfore  this  is  distinct  tlie  ( ot  hlear  du(  t  aris«.-s  from  what  will  later  he  the  saii  ulus,  a]>peariri; 
t'lr-Ni  .IS  an  .il:;ii»>t  straight  evai^ination  \\hi(h  only  later,  as  it  im  reas<'S  in  length,  begins  to  coil  itsi-lf  spirall\.  1- roni  ih' 
])ortiMn  »'f  tin-  auditorv  vrsit  le  whi(  h  hetomes  the  utriculus  dis(  like  growths  arise,  which  later  form  the  semicircular 
canals,  tiic  !M)rd(  r>  of  the  disc  widening,  while  the  niid<lle  ])orti(ni  hecomes  thin  and  eventually  breaks  thrtmgh. 

'Die  1m my  lahyrinth  arises  from  the  (  artilaginous  investment  of  tlu' auditory  vesicle,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  so-called 
cartilaginous  car  (a])sulc.  This  gives  ])lace  to  a  Inmy  (aj)sule  uhi(h  is  really  the  foundation  of  the  petrous  jKiflion  of 
the  temporal  Ixtnr  (see  \'t>l.   I,  ]»age  5S). 

As  regards  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Cmembranous)  lab\rinth,  all  the  arterial  branches  arise  from  the  intcrtuil  iiudi- 
tory  tirtrry  (s< c  pane  37).  whi(  h  passes  with  the  au'litory  iierv*-  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  but  is  dislributc<l 
only  partlv  in  tht-  labyrinth.  Th«-  branc  hes  jnissing  to  the  labyrinth  are:  i.  The  vestibular.  2.  The  common  cochlear  brjiuh. 
The  former  is  the;  main  artery  for  the  vestibular  saccules  and  the  membranous  semicircular  canals,  supplying  the  laternl 
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and  superior  walls  of  the  saccules  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  superior  and  lateral  canal.  The  common  cochlear 
branch  divides  into  the  vestibulococfilear  and  the  proper  cochlear  branches ;  the  former  su[)plies  the  medial  as  well  as  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  two  vestibular  saccules,  the  posterior  semicircular  duct  and  the  common  limb  of  the  other  two,  and 
also  the  first  portion  of  the  basal  convolution  of  the  cochlea;  while  the  proper  cochlear  branch  supplies  the  remainder  of 
the  cochlea,  in  which  the  blood-vessels,  like  the  nerves,  have  a  spiral  course  and  form  spiral  glomeruli,  known  as  the 
arterial  glomeruli  of  the  cochlea. 

The  veins  of  the  labyrinth,  in  contrast  to  the  arteries,  flow  off  in  three  directions.  The  ifUernal  auditory  vein, 
which  accompanies  the  corresponding  artery,  receives  only  the  veins  from  the  main  jjortion  of  the  cochlea  through  the 
spiral  vein  of  the  modiolus  which  runs  in  the  cochlear  axis,  while  the  vein  of  the  vestibular  aqueduct  conducts  the  blood 
from  the  utriculus  and  the  semicircular  canals  into  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  The  third  labyrinth  vein  is  the  vein  of 
the  cochlear  aqueduct;  it  collects  the  blood  of  the  sacculus  and  partly  also  that  of  the  utriculus,  and,  furthermore,  also  the 
blood  from  the  basal  convolution  of  the  cochlea  and  from  the  bony  walls  of  the  cochlea,  and  leads  into  the  transverse 
sinus. 

The  labyrinth,  like  the  eye,  has  no  lymphatics.  The  perilymphatic  spaces  must  be  regarded  as  lymph-spaces; 
they  communicate  with  the  subarachnoideal  space  through  the  cochlear  aqueduct. 

The  Middle  Ear* 
the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  tympanic  cavity  (Figs.  791  and  792)  is  a  six-sided,  air-containing  cavity  l)dng  in  the 
temporal  bone,  and  is  mainly  formed  by  the  petrous  portion  and  tympanic  portion  of  this  bone. 
It  is  in  direct  communication  on  the  one  side  with  the  external  auditory  meatus  through  the 
aperture  intended  for  the  tympanum  (see  below) ;  on  the  other  with  the  external  base  of  the  skull 
through  the  musculotubar  canal.  Furthermore,  the  mastoid  antrum  and  the  mastoid  cells 
open  into  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  six  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity  receive  special  names 
from  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  relation.  The  superior  wall,  which  is  formed  by  the  tegmen 
tympani  of  the  temporal  bone  (see  Vol.  I,  page  55),  is  called  the  tegmental  wall;  the  medial  wall, 
which  touches  the  labyrinth,  is  the  labyrinth  wall;  the  inferior  wall,  the  jugular  wall,  the  jugular 
fossa  lying  on  its  inferior  surface;  the  posterior  wall,  the  mastoid  wall  (since  it  presents  the  entrance 
into  the  mastoid  cells);  the  anterior  wall,  which  is  largely  occupied  by  the  mouth  of  the  musculo- 
tubar canal,  is  the  carotid  wall,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  carotid  canal;  and  the  lateral 
wall  is  largely  formed  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  membranous  wall 
(in  the  macerated  bone  a  large  aperture  represents  the  region  occupied  by  the  membrane). 

Almost  all  the  structures  of  the  bony  tympanic  cavity  are  connected  with  the  auditory  organ, 
and  are,  therefore,  described  here. 

The  most  important  structures  of  the  tympanic  cavity  are  in  the  medial  lab)Tinth  wall. 
In  about  the  middle  of  the  wall  is  the  vestibular  jenestra  (fenestra  ovalis),  which  leads  into  the 
vestibule.  It  is  kidney-shaped,  superiorly  convex  and  inferiorly  concave,  and  has  a  transverse 
position.  It  does  not  quite  stand  on  the  general  level  of  the  labvrinth  wall,  but  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow,  recess-like  depression  called  the  fossa  0}  the  vestibular  fenestra.  Just  below  it  is  a 
rounded  elevation,  the  promontory,  which  is  formed  by  the  first  portion  of  the  basal  convolution 
of  the  bony  cochlea,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  promontory  a  narrow  groove  runs  vertically 
from  above  down,  the  sulcus  of  the  promontory,  due  to  the  tympanic  nerve  (see  page  207),  which 
here  passes  over  the  medial  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  accompanied  by  branches  of  the  tympanic 
vessels  (see  below).  Below  and  behind  the  promontory  and  almost  completely  concealed  by  it 
is  a  second,  more  rounded  opening,  the  cochlear  fenestra  ffenestra  rotunda),  which  leads  into  the 
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Fig.  791. — The  right  tympanic  cavity  opened  by  removing  the  outer  and  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 

anterior  and  superior  walls.  Seen  from  the  outer  side  and  in  front.  (Enlarged  about 
two-thirds.) 

Fig.  792. — The  right  tympanic  cavity  after  the  further  removal  of  bone.     (Enlarged  about  two-thirds.) 

The  carotid,  facial,  and  musculotubar  canals  and  the  mastoid  cells  have  been  opened  and  the  external  auditory 
meatus  completely  removed.  *  Opening  of  the  cavity  of  the  p\Tamidal  eminence.  ♦♦  Cavity  of  the  pyramidal 
eminence  for  the  stapedius. 


bony  cochlear  canal.  It  lies  in  a  rather  deep  depression,  the  fossa  of  th€  cocftlear  fenestra,  and 
has  a  rather  definite  border,  the  crest  of  the  cochlear  fenestra.  The  fossa  is  bounded  ix)steriorly 
by  a  ledge-like  bony  ridge  which  starts  from  the  vestibular  fenestra  and  is  known  as  the  subkulum 
of  the  promontory.  Above  this  is  a  small  groove,  the  tympanic  sinus.  Close  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  vestibular  fenestra  the  cochleariform  process  projects  into  the  tympanic  cavity  as  a  curved, 
spoon-like,  concave  process;  it  is  the  free  end  of  the  septum  of  the  musculotubar  canal  (see  \'ol. 
I,  page  58). 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  mastoid  wall,  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by 
the  communication  with  the  air-containing  cavities  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  mastoid  cells,  the  tympanic  cavity  leading  especially  into  a  large  cavity,  which  is  only  indis- 
tinctly separated  from  it;  this  is  the  mastoid  antrum,  into  which  the  separate  mastoid  cells  open. 
In  addition  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  it  passes  over  into  the  medial  wall, 
presents  a  distinct,  elongated  prominence  above  the  vestibular  fenestra;  this  is  the  prominence  of  the 
facial  canal,  and  corresponds  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  facial  canal  (see  Vol.  I,  page  58).  Above 
this  i)rominencc  is  a  larger  one,  the  prominence  of  the  lateral  semicircular  canal,  corresponding 
to  the  ampulla  of  this  duct,  and  behind  the  vestibular  fenestra  and  in  front  of  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  prominence  of  the  facial  canal  is  a  small  cone-shaped  process,  which  is  hollow  and  is  known 
as  the  pyramidal  cminenee.  Its  cavity  opens  into  the  tympanic  cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  eminence, 
and  a  fine  canal  which  leads  from  the  facial  canal  into  its  cavity  contains  the  nerve  for  the  stapeiliu> 
muscle  (sec  Ix^low),  which  lies  in  the  pyramidal  eminence.  Above  the  latter  we  usually  find  a 
small,  but  deej)  groove,  called  the  posterior  sinus.  Furthermore,  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  a])ove  the  posterior  sinus,  is  a  shallow  groove,  the  incudal  fossa,  in  which  the  short 
limb  of  the  incus  (see  below)  is  fastened,  and  the  tympanic  aperture  of  the  canaliculus  of  the  chorda 
iympani  (see  \'ol.  T,  page  57)  occurs  uy)on  a  small,  transversely  placed  bony  ridge  situatL"<l 
just  ])c'low  the  ring  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  posterior  sinus. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  tymj)anic  cavity,  the  carotid  tiall,  contains  the  opening  of  the  musculo- 
tubar canal,  and  also  the  orifices  of  the  small  caroticotymj^anic  canaliculi  coming  from  the 
carotid  canal. 

The  lateral  wall  of  the  tym])anic  cavity,  the  membranous  wall,  is  mainly  representcxl  by  a 
round  aperture,  closed,  in  the  fresh  condition,  by  the  tym])anic  membrane,  and  alx)ve  it  is  a  small 
bony  j)]ate  behind  which  lies  the  head  of  the  malleus  and  ])artly  the  incus. 

The  su])erior  or  tegmental  wall  j)resenls  usually  a  very  shallow  evagination  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  the  e pit ym panic  recess,  which  deepens  to  a  hollow  hemisphere  toward  the  lateral  wall, 
to  form  the  cupular  portion. 
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and  superior  walls  of  the  saccules  and  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  superior  and  lateral  canal.  The  common  cochlear 
branch  divides  into  the  vestibulocochlear  and  the  proper  cochlear  branches ;  the  former  supplies  the  medial  as  well  as  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  two  vestibular  saccules,  the  ix)sterior  semicircular  duct  and  the  common  limb  of  the  other  two,  and 
also  the  first  portion  of  the  basal  convolution  of  the  cochlea;  while  the  proper  cochlear  branch  supplies  the  remainder  of 
the  cochlea,  in  which  the  blood-vessels,  like  the  nerves,  have  a  spiral  course  and  form  spiral  glomeruli,  known  as  the 
arterial  glomeruli  oj  the  cochlea. 

The  veins  of  the  labyrinth,  in  contrast  to  the  arteries,  flow  off  in  three  directions.  The  internal  auditory  vein, 
which  accompanies  the  corresponding  artery,  receives  only  the  veins  from  the  main  portion  of  the  cochlea  through  the 
spiral  vein  oj  the  modiolus  which  runs  in  the  cochlear  axis,  while  the  vein  of  the  vestibular  aqueduct  conducts  the  blood 
from  the  utriculus  and  the  semicircular  canals  into  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  The  third  labyrinth  vein  is  the  vein  of 
the  cochlear  aqueduct;  it  collects  the  blood  of  the  sacculus  and  partly  also  that  of  the  utriculus,  and,  furthermore,  also  the 
blood  from  the  basal  convolution  of  the  cochlea  and  from  the  bony  walls  of  the  cochlea,  and  leads  into  the  transverse 
sinus. 

The  labyrinth,  like  the  eye,  has  no  lymphatics.  The  perilymphatic  spaces  must  be  regarded  as  lymph-spaces; 
they  communicate  with  the  subarachnoideal  space  through  the  cochlear  aqueduct. 

The  Middle  Ear* 
the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  tympanic  cavity  (Figs.  791  and  792)  is  a  six-sided,  air-containing  cavity  lying  in  the 
temporal  bone,  and  is  mainly  formed  by  the  petrous  portion  and  tympanic  portion  of  this  bone. 
It  is  in  direct  communication  on  the  one  side  with  the  external  auditory  meatus  through  the 
aperture  intended  for  the  tympanum  (see  below) ;  on  the  other  with  the  external  base  of  the  skull 
through  the  musculotubar  canal.  Furthermore,  the  mastoid  antrum  and  the  mastoid  cells 
open  into  the  t)mipanic  cavity.  The  six  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity  receive  special  names 
from  the  parts  with  which  they  are  in  relation.  The  superior  wall,  which  is  formed  by  the  tegmen 
tympani  of  the  temporal  bone  (see  Vol.  I,  page  55),  is  called  the  tegmental  wall;  the  medial  wall, 
which  touches  the  labyrinth,  is  the  labyrinth  wall;  the  inferior  wall,  the  jugular  wall,  the  jugular 
fossa  lying  on  its  inferior  surface;  the  posterior  wall,  the  mastoid  wall  (since  it  presents  the  entrance 
into  the  mastoid  cells);  the  anterior  wall,  which  is  largely  occupied  by  the  mouth  of  the  musculo- 
tubar canal,  is  the  carotid  wall,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  carotid  canal;  and  the  lateral 
wall  is  largely  formed  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  membranous  wall 
(in  the  macerated  bone  a  large  aperture  represents  the  region  occupied  by  the  membrane). 

Ahnost  all  the  structures  of  the  bony  tympanic  cavity  are  connected  with  the  auditory  organ, 
and  are,  therefore,  described  here. 

The  most  important  structures  of  the  tympanic  ca\ity  are  in  the  medial  labyrinth  wall. 
In  about  the  middle  of  the  wall  is  the  vestibular  jenestra  (fenestra  ovalis),  which  leads  into  the 
vestibule.  It  is  kidney -shaped,  superiorly  convex  and  inferiorly  concave,  and  has  a  transverse 
position.  It  does  not  quite  stand  on  the  general  level  of  the  labyrinth  wall,  but  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  shallow,  recess-like  depression  called  the  fossa  oj  the  vestibular  fenestra.  Just  below  it  is  a 
rounded  elevation,  the  promontory,  which  is  formed  by  the  first  portion  of  the  basal  convolution 
of  the  bony  cochlea,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  promontory  a  narrow  groove  runs  vertically 
from  above  down,  the  sulcus  of  the  promontory,  due  to  the  tympanic  nerve  (see  page  207),  which 
here  passes  over  the  medial  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  accompanied  by  branches  of  the  tympanic 
vessels  (see  below).  Below  and  behind  the  promontory  and  almost  completely  concealed  by  it 
is  a  second,  more  rounded  opening,  the  cochlear  fenestra  ffenestra  rotunda),  which  leads  into  the 
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Fig.  791. — The  right  tympanic  cavity  opened  by  removing  the  outer  and  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 

anterior  and  superior  walls.  Seen  from  the  outer  side  and  in  front.  (Enlarged  about 
two-thirds.) 

Fig.  792. — The  right  tympanic  cavity  after  the  further  removal  of  bone.     (Enlarged  about  two-thirds.) 

The  carotid,  facial,  and  musculotubar  canals  and  the  mastoid  cells  have  been  opened  and  the  external  auditory 
meatus  completely  removed.  *  --  Opening  of  the  cavity  of  the  pyramidal  eminence.  ♦♦  Cavity  of  the  pjTamidal 
eminence  for  the  stapedius. 


bony  cochlear  canal.  It  lies  in  a  rather  deep  depression,  the  fossa  0}  the  cochlear  fenestra,  and 
has  a  rather  definite  border,  the  crest  oj  the  cochlear  fenestra.  The  fossa  is  bounded  {xysteriorly 
by  a  ledge-like  bony  ridge  which  starts  from  the  vestibular  fenestra  and  is  known  as  the  subiculum 
of  the  promontory.  Above  this  is  a  small  groove,  the  tympanic  sinus.  Close  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  vestibular  fenestra  the  cochlearijorm  process  projects  into  the  tympanic  cavity  as  a  cun^ed, 
spoon-like,  concave  process;  it  is  the  free  end  of  the  septum  of  the  musculotubar  canal  (see  \'ol. 
I,  page  58). 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  mastoid  wall,  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  by 
the  communication  with  the  air-containing  cavities  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  mastoid  cells,  the  tympanic  cavity  leading  especially  into  a  large  cavity,  which  is  only  indis- 
tinctly separated  from  it;  this  is  the  mastoid  antrum,  into  which  the  separate  mastoid  cells  open. 
In  addition  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  it  passes  over  into  the  medial  wall, 
presents  a  distinct,  elongated  prominence  above  the  vestibular  fenestra;  this  is  the  prominence  of  the 
facial  canal,  and  corresponds  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  facial  canal  (see  Vol.  I,  page  58).  Above 
this  prominence  is  a  larger  one,  the  prominence  oj  the  lateral  semicircular  canal,  corresponding 
to  the  ampulla  of  this  duct,  and  behind  the  vestibular  fenestra  and  in  front  of  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  prominence  of  the  facial  canal  is  a  small  cone-shaped  process,  which  is  hollow  and  is  kno\Mi 
as  the  pyramidal  eminence.  Its  cavity  opens  into  the  tympanic  cavity  at  the  apex  of  the  eminence, 
and  a  fine  c  anal  which  leads  from  the  facial  canal  into  its  cavity  contains  the  nerve  for  the  slape<lius 
muscle  (see  below),  which  lies  in  the  pyramidal  eminence.  Above  the  latter  we  usually  find  a 
small,  but  dee])  groove,  called  the  posterior  sinus.  Furthermore,  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  above  the  posterior  sinus,  is  a  shallow  groove,  the  incudal  jossa,  in  which  the  short 
limb  of  the  incus  (sec  below)  is  fastened,  and  the  tympanic  aperture  oj  the  canaliculus  of  the  chorda 
iympani  (see  \'ol.  1,  page  57)  occurs  upon  u  small,  transversely  placed  bony  ridge  siluate^l 
just  ])elow  the  ring  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  ]X)sterior  sinus. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  carotid  wall,  contains  the  opening  of  the  musculo- 
tubar canal,  and  also  the  orifices  of  the  small  caroticotymj)anic  canaHculi  coming  from  the 
carotid  canal. 

The  lateral  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  membranous  wall,  is  mainly  represcntc^i  by  a 
round  a|KTlure,  closed,  in  the  fresh  condition,  ])y  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  above  it  is  a  small 
bony  j)latc  behind  which  lies  the  head  of  the  malleus  and  ])arlly  the  incus. 

The  sujxTJor  or  tegmental  luall  prusc-nts  usually  a  very  shallow  evagination  of  the  tympanic 
cavity,  the  cpitympanic  recess,  which  deepens  to  a  hollow  hemisphere  toward  the  lateral  wall, 
to  form  the  cupular  portion. 


Fig.  791. 
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The  inferior  or  jugular  waU  frequently  shows  the  attachment  of  the  styloid  process  to  the 
temporal  bone  in  the  form  of  a  low  elevation,  the  styloid  prominence. 

All  the  walls  of  the  t)anpamc  cavity,  excepting  the  promontory  and  epitympanic  recess,  show 
groove-like  depressions  varying  in  size  and  form  called  tympanic  cells.  They  extend  as  tubar 
(pneumatic)  cells  to  the  proximal  portion  of  the  tuba  auditiva. 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity  has  its  smallest  diameter  from  the 
medial  to  the  lateral  wall,  since  both  the  promontory  and  the  tympanic  membrane  project  into 
the  lumen  of  the  cavity;  the  least  depth  of  the  cavity  in  this  diameter  is  2.5  mm.  The  medial 
and  lateral  wall  also  approach  one  another  below,  and  are  more  widely  separated  above.  While 
the  depth  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  quite  small,  the  height  is  rather  considerable,  reaching  in 
the  region  of  the  epitympanic  recess  a  maximum  of  15  mm.;  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  the  cavity 
is  about  13  mm.  The  measurements,  however,  var}'  individually  to  a  vcr}'  high  degree.  The 
walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity  are  not  separated  from  one  another  by  sharp  angles,  but  pass,  in 
part,  into  one  another  in  an  arched  manner,  this  being  the  case  in  the  passage  of  the  anterior 
into  the  inferior  wall,  the  superior  into  the  lateral,  and  the  posterior  into  the  inferior. 

THE  AUDITORY  OSSICLES, 

The  three  auditory  ossicles  (Figs.  793  to  799),  the  smallest  bones  of  the  body,  lie  in  the 
tympanic  cavity  in  such  a  way  that  the  largest,  the  mcilleuSy  is  in  contact  and  fused  with  the 
tympanic  membrane,  the  middle  one,  both  as  to  its  size  and  position,  the  incus,  unites  the  former 
with  the  smallest  one,  the  stapes,  which  lies  against  the  vestibular  fenestra.  The  three  ossicles, 
therefore,  form  a  chain  extending  between  the  lateral  and  medial  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  malleus  has  rather  the  shape  of  a  club  than  that  of  a  hammer.  It  possesses  a  rounded 
head  or  capitulum,  a  constriction  below  the  head,  the  neck  (collum),  a  manubrium,  and  also  two 
processes.  The  head  is  the  largest  part  of  the  ossicle  and  is  rounded  off  at  its  superior  end, 
while  its  posterior  surface  is  provided  with  a  saddle-shaped,  transverse,  cartilaginous  articular 
surface  for  the  incus.  The  rounded-off  portion  of  the  head  lies  in  the  epitympanic  recess,  close 
beneath  the  tegmen  tympani.  Below  the  articular  surface  of  the  head  there  is  a  strong  constriction 
known  as  the  neck  or  collum,  which,  like  the  head,  also  lies  above  the  tympanic  membrane, 
behind  the  thin  plate  of  bone  which  here  separates  the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  external  auditory 
canal.  As  a  prolongation  of  the  neck  comes  the  manubrium;  it  is  an  elongated,  round  rod  of 
bone  which  decreases  slightly  in  size  from  above  downward,  is  flattened  a  little  at  the  apex, 
and  is  fastened  throughout  its  entire  length  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  its  broadened  apex 
corresponding  to  the  umbo  of  the  tym])anic  membrane.  The  manubrium  does  not  lie  exactly 
in  the  line  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  forms  an  angle  of  125°  to  150°  with  them,  so  that  the  head 
and  neck  project  further  into  the  tymi)anic  cavity  than  the  manubrium.  Of  the  two  processes  of 
the  malleus,  the  lateral  process  arises  from  the  base  of  the  manubrium  as  a  short,  thick  process 
which  projects  laterally  toward  the  tymi)anic  membrane  and  produces  upon  it  the  malleolar 
prominence  (see  below).  The  anterior  process  (processus  Folianus  gracilis)  is  a  long  slender 
rod  of  bone,  which  is  usually  longer  in  the  new-born  than  in  the  adult.  It  arises  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  manubrium,  and  thence,  lying  in  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus  Csee  below) 
and  gradually  passing  over  into  it,  passes  forward  and  down,  toward  the  petrotympanic  fissure. 
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Fig.  793. — The  nght  malleus  from  the  outer  side.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

Fig.  794. — The  right  malleus  from  in  front.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

Fig.  795. — ^The  right  malleus  from  behind.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

Fig.  796. — The  right  incus  from  the  outer  side.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

Fig.  797. — The  right  incus  from  the  inner  side.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

Fig.  798. — The  right  stapes  from  above.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

Fig.  799. — ^The  right  stapes  from  the  inner  side  and  from  below.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

Fig.  800. — The  right  auditory  ossicles  of  a  child.     (Enlarged  seven  times.) 

*  ~  Articular  projection.     **  —  Site  of  insertion  of  tensor  tympani.     -!-  ^  Site  of  insertion  of  stai>edius. 


The  incus  has  almost  the  shape  of  a  double-rooted  molar  tooth  with  unequally  long  root>. 
It  possesses  a  body  and  two  processes  which  arc  broad  at  the  base  and  terminate  in  a  iK>mt 
below.  The  body  faces  forward  and  has  uix)n  its  upper  surface  a  saddle-like  dej^rcssion  which  is 
covered  by  cartilage,  for  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the  malleus.  The  long  limb  of  the  incus 
lies  exactly  parallel  to  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus,  but  a  little  medial  and  posterior  to  it.  It 
is,  however,  shorter  than  the  manubrium,  and  at  its  end  it  bears  a  small  disc-shaped  expansion, 
the  lefiikidar  process.  The  short  cms  faces  the  tympanic  antrum  and  is  almost  horizontal; 
with  its  blunted  tip  it  rests  in  the  incudal  fossa  of  the  tympanic  ca\'ity. 

The  stapes  corresponds  in  shape  almost  completely  to  its  name  (stirrup).  It  presents  a  flat, 
oval  base  which  fits  into  the  vestibular  fenestra,  and  has,  therefore,  an  upper  convex  and  an  inferior 
concave  border.  In  addition  the  bone  possesses  two  limbs  and  a  head.  The  limbs  arise  from 
the  two  ends  of  the  base  and  pass  almost  horizontally  lateralward.  The  anterior  limb  is  some- 
w^hat  the  shorter  and  less  cur\^ed  and  the  posterior  one  more  strongly  curved,  the  latter  also  havins 
a  roughened  area  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  stapedius  muscle  just  before  its  attachment 
to  the  caj^itulum.  The  two  limbs  unite  at  the  head  of  the  stapes,  which  bears  a  small  articular 
surface  for  the  lenticular  process  of  the  long  limb  of  the  incus. 

The  three  ossicles  are  connected  with  one  another  by  two  joints,  the  articulations  oj  ihf 
auditory  ossicles.  The  union  of  the  manubrium  and  incus  is  the  incudomalleolar  articulation, 
and  is  a  saddle-shaped  joint.  The  head  of  the  malleus  has  a  prominently  convex,  the  Ixxlv  nf 
the  incus  a  concave,  articular  surface,  both  being  covered  with  cartilage  and  enclosed  by  a  delicate 
ca[)sule.  The  articular  surfaces  of  the  two  bones  each  i)ossess,  in  addition,  a  spur-like  processor. 
the  inferior  surface,  and  frcfjuenlly  the  joint  j)0ssesses  an  articular  disc.  The  articulation  betwcm 
incus  and  sla])cs,  the  incudostapcdial  ariiculation,  is  between  the  lenticular  process  of  the  incu:; 
and  head  of  the  stapes.  It  is  an  ellipsoid  articulation  resembling  very  much  a  ball -and -sovkd 
joint,  and  has  a  very  thin  cai)sulc.  The  i)lane  of  the  stapes,  which  cormects  both  limits,  is  almost 
])cr])en(licul;;r  to  the  long  axis  of  the  long  limb  of  the  incus. 

In  addition  to  these  art i(ulal ions  tliere  are  also  a  numlxT  of  ligaments  which  hold  the  ossick'^ 
in  |)lac( ,  nd  al^o  tlie  lympanostapcdial  syndesmosis,  which  is  the  connection  of  the  base  of  the 
stapes  with  tlie  vesti])iilar  fenestra.  The  opening  of  the  latter  is  closed  by  the  periosteum  of  the 
veslilnile,  and  the  narrow  space  which  remains  between  its  bony  border  and  the  base  of  the  stait^ 
is  filled  by  connective  tissue,  called  the  basal  ligament  of  the  stapes. 
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THE  LIGAMENTS  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  AUDITORY  OSSICLES. 

Three  ligaments  sene  for  the  fixation  of  the  malleus  (Figs.  801  and  802).  The  superior 
ligament  fastens  the  head  of  the  malleus,  in  the  epitympanic  recess,  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
tegmental  wall,  and  is  usually  very  short.  The  lateral  ligament  arises  from  the  border  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  in  the  region  of  the  tympanic  notch  and  passes  toward  the  neck  of  the 
malleus,  where  it  is  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  two  processes  of  the  malleus.  The  anterior  liga- 
ment surrounds  the  anterior  (Folian)  process,  passing  directly  over  into  it  and  appearing  to  be  a 
direct  continuation  of  it.  It  passes  to  the  petrotympanic  fissure  and  traverses  it,  to  be  attached 
to  the  angular  spine  of  the  sphenoid  (petrotympanic  ligament).  A  stronger,  more  independent 
bundle  of  fibers  passes,  united  with  the  preceding  ligament,  between  the  neck  of  the  malleus 
and  the  posterior  tympanic  spine.  In  addition  the  manubrium  is  fastened  to  the  tympanic 
membrane  (see  below). 

The  incus  is  held  in  place  by  the  following  ligaments  (Figs.  801  to  803):  The  superior 
ligament  passes  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  incus  to  the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity:  the  posterior 
ligament  is  a  short,  tense  band,  fastening  the  long  limb  in  the  incudal  fossa  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
(see  page  286). 

The  obturator  membrane  of  the  stapes  (Fig.  804)  is  a  very  delicate  membrane  which  occupies 
the  interval  between  the  limbs  of  the  stapes. 

For  the  movement  of  the  auditor}'  ossicles  there  are  two  small  muscles,  the  larger  of  which 
is  inserted  into  the  malleus,  the  smaller  into  the  stapes.  The  tensor  tympani  (Figs.  801,  802, 
and  804  to  806)  is  a  rather  long  muscle  occupying  the  upper  portion  of  the  musculotubar  canal, 
which  is  knowTi  as  the  semicanal  oj  the  tensor  tympani  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  walls  of  the 
canal  and  also  from  the  cartilage  of  the  tuba  auditiva  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  spheno- 
petrosal fissure,  and  courses  through  its  semicanal,  completely  shut  off  from  the  tuba  auditiva 
as  far  as  its  tympanic  end  by  a  strong  layer  of  periosteum,  and  at  the  root  of  the  cochleariform 
process  it  passes  over  into  a  slender,  round  tendon,  which,  passing  through  the  spoon-like  con- 
cavity of  the  process,  is  bent  almost  at  a  right  angle  and  then  passes  almost  transversely  (from 
within  outward)  across  the  tympanic  cavity  to  the  malleus.  Its  insertion  is  at  the  medial  side 
of  the  base  of  the  manubrium  of  the  malleus,  opposite  the  lateral  process. 

The  stapedius  (Figs.  804  and  805)  is  smaller  than  the  tensor  tympani  and  is  the  smallest 
muscle  in  the  body.  It  has  an  elongated,  pyriform  shape  and  is  completely  inclosed  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pyramidal  eminence,  from  whose  walls  it  arises,  and  is  inserted  by  a  short,  thin  tendon 
close  to  the  capitulum.  After  its  exit  from  the  cavity  of  the  pyramidal  eminence  the  tendon  bends 
somewhat  dowTiward. 

The  auditory  ossicles  develop  from  various  structures.  The  stapes  arises  from  the  (pre-) 
cartilaginous  labyrinth*  (see  page  284),  while  the  malleus  and  incus  have  their  origin  from  the 
first  visceral  arch  (see  page  308). 

While  the  function  of  the  stapedius  is  still  unknown,  the  tensor  tympani,  as  its  name  implies,  serves  to  tense  the 
tympanic  membrane  by  drawing  the  malleus  and  tymj)anic  membrane  inward  toward  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  stai)e- 
diiis  is  innervated  by  the  facial  nerve,  whit  h  passes  immediately  beside  it,  while  the  tensor  tympani  is  supplied  from  the 
otic  ganglion. 

*  [It  has  also  been  maintained  that   the  stapes  is  formed   from   the   upper  end   of  the  second   visceral  arch 
cartilage. — Ed.]   . 
Ill— 19 
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Fig.  801. — The  right  tympanic  cavity  opened  from  above.     (Enlarged  five  times.) 

The  legmen  lympani,  the  upper  wall  of  the  musrulotubar  canal,  and  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum  haw  bct^r 
removed;  a  small  ])()rti()n  of  the  facial  nerve  has  been  exposed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  geniculum.  *  =  Folds  of  mucuus 
membrane  of  the  mastoid  antrum. 

Fig.  802. — The  outer  wall  of  the  right  tympanic  cavity  as  seen  from  the  inner  side.      (Enlarged  five 

times.) 
The  malleus,  the  incus,  the  tensor  tympani,  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  tube  are  shown  in  their  reciprc^^al 
relations,  since  the  inner  wall  has  Ijeen  removed  by  a  section  approximately  parallel  to  the  membrana  tympani.    The 
greater  portion  of  the  tensor  tymi)ani  has  been  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  periosteum.     The  stapes  has  been  rcmoveil 
with  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum. 

Fig.  803. — The  outer  wall  of  the  right  tympanic  cavity  seen  from  the  inner  side.     (Enlarged  five  times.) 

General  preparation  as  in  Fig.  ^'02.  In  addition  the  chorda  tympani  and  the  tympanic  aj)erture  of  the  cana]i(.ul:;s 
of  the  chorda  tympani  have  l^een  exposed,  the  tensor  tympani  with  the  greater  |)ortion  of  the  musculoiul^r  (arjj 
removed,  and  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  cut  off  dose  to  the  malleus.     *    -  Fold  of  mucous  mem}>rane. 

Fig.  804. — The  inner  wall  of  the  right  tympanic  cavity  seen  from  the  outer  side.     (Enlarged  five  times.) 

Prej)aration  as  in  Fig.  Soi.  In  addition  the  up[>er  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  cavity  and  the  greater  jx^riion  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus  have  l)een  removtnl.     A  small  portion  of  the  tympanic  membrane  has  lieen  retained. 

Fig.  805. — The  inner  wall  of  the  right  tympanic  cavity  seen  from  the  outer  side.     (Enlarged  five  times.) 

Pre})aration  as  in  Fig.  804.  In  addition  the  posterior  wall  has  been  partly  removed,  the  stapedius  exiKDSod,  :he 
lower  portion  of  the  facial  canal  o])ened  or  removed,  and  the  external  .semicircular  canal  opened  up. 

Fig.  806. — A  frontal  section  of  the  right  external  auditory  meatus,  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  and  of 

the  tympanic  cavity.     (Enlarged  four  times.) 

*       Apical  recess  of  tympanic  cavity. 


THE  TUBA  AUDITIVA  OR  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE. 

The  tuba  auditiva  or  Eustachian  tube  (Figs.  801  to  805  and  809  to  811)  is  a  long,  almosi 
straight,  flattened  canal  which  connects  the  tympanic  cavity  with  the  nasopharyngeal  cavitv. 
Since  the  lym])anic  membrane  (see  l)elo\v)  is  air-tighl,  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  onlv  wav  bv 
which  the  air  of  the  middle  car  stands  in  communication  with  that  of  the  outside. 

The  tul)a  auditiva  is  (h'visiblc  into  two  parts,  an  osseous  portion  lying  in  the  semicanal  ami  a 
cartilaginous  portion.  Tlic  osseous  j)ortion  begins  at  the  carotid  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavitv 
as  an  irre<^ularly  sliajx-d,  not  very  sliar})]y  defined  opening,  the  tympanic  aperture  {os/iunn,  avA 
follows  exac  lly  the  course  and  shape  of  the  osseous  (semi-)  canal,  being  separatCKl  from  the  ten-n: 
tymj)ani  partly  by  the  bony  septum  of  the  musculotubar  canal,  partly  by  the  periosteal  covtriniZ 
of  the  mu>tle  mentioned  above.  In  the  lower  wall,  near  the  tympanic  oj^ening,  there  are  incon- 
stant tuhor  pneumatic  cells,  described  above  (papje  287).  The  cartilaginous  iX)rtion  opens  as  :hc 
I)harynj:^eal  aperture  into  the  nasopharv'ngeal  cavity  (see  Vol.  II,  page  41).  Its  transition  into  iht- 
osM'Ous  portion  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  sphenoi)etrosal  fissure  at  the  mcnlial  opening 
of  the  mu-(  ulotubar  canal,  the  cartilage  being  attached  directly  to  the  margin  of  the  bonv  -em:- 
canal. 

The  carlilai^e  oj  the  tuba  auditiva^  which  serves  as  a  support  for  the  tube,  occurs  onlv  in  i:^ 
suj)eri()r  and  medial  wall>.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  plate,  bent  so  as  to  enclose  a  very  narrow  <^oo\i 
(Fig.  81 1 ).  the  two  lamelhe  enclosing  the  groove  being  known  tis  the  lateral  and  medial  cartilaqinow 
lamina .  TIk  y  are  continuous  Ijy  their  upper  ]M)rders,  so  that  the  groove  opens  downward.  The 
mc^dial  lamina  in  the  regi(m  where  the  tuba  reaches  its  greatest  diameter,  namely  toward  the  phan'n- 
geal  oj)ening,  is  higher  and  considerably  thicker  than  the  lateral,  which,  as  a  hook-shar)e<l  Mlatc 
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is  in  relation  only  with  the  superior  portion  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  tuba,  while  the  lower  part 
of  ihc  lateral  wall  and  the  inferior  wall  arc  formed  by  a  connective-tissue  membrane,  the  mem- 
branous laminGy  which  extends  between  the  free  edges  of  the  cartilaginous  laminae.  The  medial 
and  lateral  cartilage  lamellae  lie  very  close  together,  so  that  the  space  between  them  is  very  narrow^, 
and  the  lumen  of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tuba  is,  therefore,  a  vertical  slit.  The  cartilage, 
where  it  begins  at  the  end  of  the  osseous  portion,  is  low  and  narrow,  and  almost  completely  sur- 
rounds the  lumen  of  the  tuba  ring,  but  it  becomes  considerably  thicker  and  higher  toward  the 
opening  into  the  pharynx,  the  medial  lamella,  which  is  especially  thick,  here  causing  the  pro- 
jection known  as  the  torus  tubarius  (sec  Vol.  II,  page  41). 

The  cartilage  of  the  tuba  auditiva  rests  upon  the  fiber  niass  which  closes  the  sphenopetrosal 
fissure  and  in  the  sulcus  of  the  tuba  auditiva  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  although  the  portion  at  the 
pharjTigeal  opening  projects  freely  beyond  the  bone.  Structures  having  an  intimate  relation 
to  the  wall  of  the  tube  are  the  levator  and  especially  the  tensor  veli  palatini,  whose  origins  are 
to  a  large  extent  from  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  tube,  the  latter,  especially,  acting  on  the 
tube  and  dilating  its  lumen. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  in  the  osseous  as  well  as  in 
the  cartilaginous  portion,  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  It  forms  longitudinal  folds  and  contains  mricous  glands  smdlymph 
nodules.  In  the  osseous  portion  the  lumen  is  triangularly  prismatic,  in  the  cartialginous  portion 
slit-like  (see  above),  and  its  narrowest  point  is  at  the  transition  of  the  cartilaginous  into  the 
osseous  ]X)rtion,  and  is  designated  as  the  isthmus.  Here  the  otherwise  almost  straight  tuba  has 
a  very  slight  bend,  on  either  side  of  which  its  lumen  widens  toward  either  opening,  although  in 
the  cartilaginous  portion  it  is  probably  ke{)t  open  only  by  the  muscle  fibers  of  the  tensor  veli 
palatini.     Its  greatest  width  is  just  in  front  of  the  pharyngeal  aperture. 

The  two  tubae  auditivae  converge  toward  their  pharyngeal  openings,  the  direction  of  each 
being  from  above,  behind  and  laterally,  dowTiward,  anteriorly,  and  mc^lially,  describing  an  angle 
of  about  30°  to  40°*  with  the  horizontal  plane,  and  about  45°  with  the  median  plane.  The 
dowTiward  inclination  actually  occurs  only  in  the  cartilaginous  portion,  the  osseous  ix)rtion  lying 
on  the  whole,  in  the  direct  continuation  of  the  axis  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  length  of  the 
whole  tube  is  about  33  to  35  mm.,  the  height  of  the  lumen  at  the  pharyngeal  opening  9  mm.,  and 
the  width  5  mm.,  while  at  the  tympanic  opening  the  similar  measurements  are  5  and  3  mm. 

THE  TYMPANIC  MEMBRANE  AND  THE  MUCX)US  TUNIC  OF  THE  TYMPANUM* 

The  tympanic  membrane  (Figs.  801  to  808,  812,  and  813)  is  a  very  thin  (about  i.  i  mm.), 
and  tightly  stretched  membrane,  which  closes  the  tympanic  cavity  laterally,  and  thus  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  middle  and  the  external  ear.  It  is  almost  circular  and  measures  about 
S  to  9  mm.  in  diameter,  but  is  usually  a  little  higher  (uj)  to  to  mm.)  than  broad,  and  is  thus 
Really  a  short  ellipse.  In  the  new-bom  child  it  is  attachwl  to  the  tympanic  annulus  of  the  temporal 
l:X)ne,  which  forms  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle,  and  in  the  adult  a  fine  groove,  the  tympanic 
Sulcus,  serves  for  its  attachment.  In  the  upper  fourth  the  boundary  of  the  tympanic  meml^rane 
is  lacking,  so  far  as  the  tympanic  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  is  concerned,  and  here  the  scjuamous 

*  The  size  of  the  angle  varies  individually  according  to  the  general  form  of  the  skull. 
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Fig.  807. — The  outer  wall  of  the  right  tympanic  cavity  as  seen  from  the  outer  side.     (Enlarged  five 

times.) 

The  tympanic  membrane  ha.s  been  removed  together  with  the  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.     ♦  —  La>tr 
of  periosteum  which  conceals  the  tensor  tympani. 
Fig.  808. — The  right  tympanic  membrane  as  seen  from  the  inner  side. 

The  contents  of  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  tymjjanic  mucous  membrane  have  lieen  almost  entirely  removed,  lui 
the  manubrium  of  the  malleus  has  l)ccn  left  Ix^hind. 

Fig.  809. — The  cartilage  of  the  tuba  auditiva  and  its  relations  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Fig.  810. — A  cross-section  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  left  tuba  auditiva  near  its  junction  with  the 

osseous  portion.     (Enlarged  two  times.) 
Fig.  811. — A  cross-section  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  left  tuba  auditiva  near  its  pharyngeal  orifice. 

(Enlarged  two  times.) 


portion  of  the  temporal  bone  forms  the  arch-like  lx)undary  of  the  tympanic  notch  y  extcndinjj 
between  the  tympanic  spines  (major  and  minor)  of  the  tympanic  portion.  In  the  region  of  the 
tympanic  notch  the  tympanic  sulcus  is  absent.  The  tympanic  membrane  is  attached  at  the  sulcu- 
by  a  circular  thickening,  the  fibrocartilaginous  ring,  which  forms  the  periphery  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  the  limbus  0}  the  tympanic  membrane. 

In  the  tympanic  membrane  two  portions, differing  decidedly  in  character,  can  be  distinguished, 
a  tense  portion  and  a  looser  superior  or  flaccid  portion  (Shrapnell's  membrane),  the  latter  corres- 
ponding to  the  tympanic  notch.  The  tense  portion  is  drawn  in  like  a  funnel  by  the  manubrium 
of  the  malleus,  which  is  fastened  to  it,  and  the  depression  which  is  thus  formed  upon  the  surface 
of  the  membrane  which  faces  the  external  auditory  canal  is  called  the  umbo. 

The  tympanic  membrane  consists  of  three  layers:  first,  of  a  middle  lamitia  propria  com- 
posed of  connective  tissue,  and  second,  of  the  epithelium  of  the  two  surfaces.  The  medial  surface 
of  the  tympanic  membrane,  facing  the  tympanic  cavity,  has  an  epithelium  continuous  with  the 
very  thin  mucous  membrane  of  the  tym]:)anic  cavity  and  is  known  as  the  mucous  layer  oj  tiw 
tympanic  membrane,  wliilc  thai  of  the  lateral  surface,  facing  the  external  auditory  meatus,  i- 
continuous  witli  epithelium  lining  the  meatus  (see  page  295),  and  is  the  relatively  thicker r//Az;/n>;r 
layer  oj  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  lamina  i)ropria  in  the  region  of  the  tense  portion  of  :he 
mcnibrani-  tonsists  of  radial  filxTs  on  the  lateral  surface  {stratum  radiatum)  and  circular  libera 
on  the  medial  surface  [stratum  eirculare),  but  both  layers  (that  is,  the  whole  lamina  pro])ria  ■  are 
absent  in  tlu*  llact  id  portion,  so  that  here  the  tym])anic  membrane  consists  only  of  the  cutaneini.- 
and  mucous  layers,  and  since  it  is  the  lamina  })ro])ria  which  gives  tenseness  to  the  tymi»anic 
membrane,  tlie  llaccid  j)ortion  is  loose. 

The  lateral  surface  of  the  tymijanic  membrane  (Fig.  812)  has  a  shining  appearance  and 
shows  h"i^ht  rellertions.  The  whole  leni^th  of  tlie  manubrium  of  the  malleus,  from  the  umbo  ii]'. 
shine>  ilirough  the  membrane  as  a  l)right  stri]),  the  malleolar  stria,  and  since  the  apex  of  :iv: 
manubrium  extenfl>  below  the  middle  of  tlie  tympanic  membrane,  the  umbo  of  the  latter  has  an 
eccentric  position.  At  the  superior  end  of  the  malleolar  stria  is  a  small  prominence  which  cor- 
responds to  tlie  suj)erior  border  of  the  tense  ])ortion  and  is  produced  by  the  lateral  prcK\>s  01 
the  malleu>;  it  i>  known  as  the  malleolar  prominence.  The  flaccid  portion  begins  above  ihi^  ]>roin- 
inence,  and  otherwise  the  tymi)anic  membrane  seems  smooth  and  free  from  folds  on  the  later^ 
surface.     This  is  not  the  case,  however,  on  the  medial  surface,  which  faces  the  tympanic  cav:tv. 
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In  the  first  place  the  manubrium  is  not  fastened  to  the  membrane  in  such  a  way  that  the  mucosa 
of  the  tympanic  cavity  covers  both  structures  independently,  but  the  bone  is  partly  actually 
imbedded  into  the  substance  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (lamina  propria).  Furthermore,  the 
mucous  membrane  forms  cuned  folds,  the  membranous  jolds  0}  the  tympanum,  which  start  at 
the  malleolar  prominence  and  mark  the  boundar}'  between  the  tense  and  flaccid  portions  of  the 
membrane.  There  is  a  shorter  anterior  membranous  joldy  passing  to  the  minor  tympanic  spine, 
and  a  longer  posterior  membranous  jold,  passing  to  the  major  spine. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  i)laced  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  external  auditor}''  canal  (see 
page  295)  in  a  double  sense.  In  the  first  place  the  anterior  border  of  the  membrane  is  somewhat 
medially  and  the  posterior  one  lateral,  so  that  the  anterior  wall  of  the  auditor}'  meatus  is  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  posterior.  And,  secondly,  the  upper  border  of  the  membrane  is  a  little 
further  fon\'ard  than  the  lower  one.  Consequently,  the  membrane  stands  oblicjuely  in  the  vertical 
as  well  as  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  it  is  also  funnel-shaped  on  account  of  the  depression  at 
the  umbo.  The  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the  funnel  form  different  angles  with  the  wall  of  the 
auditor}^  meatus,  the  upper  forming  an  obtuse  (about  140°)  and  the  lower  an  acute  (about  27°) 
angle. 

The  tympanic  cavity  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  covered  by  a  ver}'  thin  and  delicate 
mucosa,  which  extends  also  into  the  antrum  and  the  mastoid  cells,  and  is  connectcxl  with  the 
|)haryngeal  mucosa  through  the  tuba  auditiva.  This  mucosa  forms  a  larger  number  of  folds, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  delicate  in  form.  Beside  numerous  variable  folds,  there  are  two 
rather  constant  ones  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  of  the  malleus;  these  are  two 
strong,  semicircular  folds  called  the  malleolar  folds.  The  anterior  malleolar  fold  (Fig.  803) 
contains  the  chorda  tympani,  the  anterior  malleolar  ligament,  and  the  anterior  mallc^olar  process, 
and,  arising  from  the  major  tympanic  spine,  is  inserted  on  the  neck  of  the  malleus.  The  larger 
posterior  malleolar  jold  contains  in  its  narrow  border  the  chorda  tympani  as  it  emerges  from 
the  tympanic  aperture  of  the  chorda  tympani  canal,  and  passes  from  the  minor  tympanic  spine 
to  the  neck  of  the  malleus.  It  is  situated  ver}'  close  to  the  tympanic  membrane  and  is  partly 
connected  with  its  mucous  layer. 

Usually  there  are  also  mucous  folds  in  connection  with  the  incus  and  stapes.  The  incudal 
jold  passes  from  the  long  limb  to  the  i)osterior  wall  of  the  tymj)anic  cavity;  the  stapedial  jold 
covers  the  tendon  of  the  stapedius,  the  stai)es,  and  the  obturator  membrane  of  the  stapes.  Smaller 
folds  cover  the  membrane  which  closes  the  cochlear  fenestra,  the  secondary  tympanic  membrane; 
the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tym[)ani  also  runs  in  a  mucous  fold  and,  finally,  folds  are  also  usually 
found  in  the  epitympanic  recess  (see  below). 

A  number  of  blind  j)Ockets  arc  formed  partly  by  the  folds  just  mentioned,  j^artly  by  projections 
of  the  bony  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  slit-like  s])aces,  opening  below,  which  are  formed 
by  the  malleolar  folds  and  lie  ])elween  these  and  the  tympanic  membrane  are  knowTi  as  the 
anterior  and  posterior  recesses  oj  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  superior  recess  oj  the  tympanic  mcwhranc  (Prussak's  space)  (Fig.  806)  is  a  narrow 
space  which  lies  between  the  flaccid  portion  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  neck  of  the 
malleus.  It  is  boundal  inferiorly  ])y  the  lateral  malleolar  process,  su])eriorly  by  the  lateral 
malleolar  ligament,  and  it  communicates  with  the  [)Osterior  recess  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 
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Fig.  8i2. — The  right  tympanic  membrane  as  seen  from  the  outer  side.     (Enlarged  five  times.) 

The  greater  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  has  been  removed.     ♦  ■     Cut  surface  of  the  bone. 
♦*       Cross-section  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

Fig.  813. — A  frontal  section  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  of  the  labyrinth. 

(Enlarged  two  times.) 

T  ~~  Apical  recess  of  the  tympanic  cavity.      +    ;■  -     Oblicjue  section  of  the  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 


The  epitympanic  recess  (attic)  (Figs.  802,  803,  806  and  808)  is  the  portion  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  above  the  tympanic  membrane  which  contains  the  head  of  the  malleus  and  the  body  of 
the  incus.  It  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  lateral  wall  of  the  tjTnpanic  cavity  and  by  the  cupular 
portion  of  the  tegmen  tympani,  and  is  partly  separatcxl  from  the  superior  recess  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  by  the  lateral  malleolar  ligament.  It  contains  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
epitymj)anic  recess,  the  superior  and  the  anterior  and  j)osterior  recesses  of  the  tynnpanic  membrane, 
lie  in  order,  one  below  the  other. 

THE  VESSELS  AND  NERVES  OF  THE  TYMPANIC  CAVirY, 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  blood-supply  of  the  tympanic  cavity  that  the  arterial  branches  come  from  several,  sometimes 
rather  distant,  sources.  There  are  four  different  tympanic  arteries,  which  enter  the  tympanic  caxnty  in  different  wa\^ 
The  largest  is  the  anterior  tympanic  from  the  internal  maxillary  (sec  page  27),  and  enters  the  tymfianic  caWiy  in  com- 
pany with  the  chorda  tympani  through  the  petrotympanic  fissure;  the  posterior  tympanic  is  a  small  branch  of  the  stylo- 
mastoid (from  the  posterior  auricular,  see  page  26)  and  passes  through  the  canaliculus  of  the  chorda  tympani;  iht 
injeriitr  tympanic  comes  from  the  ascending  ]>haryngeal  (see  page  24)  and  passes  through  the  tympanic  canaliculus;  the 
superior  tympanic  ariju'S  from  the  middle  meningeal  (sec  page  28)  and  passes  through  the  superior  aperture  of  the 
tvmpanic  canaliculus.  In  addition,  a  caroticotympanic  branch  passes  from  the  internal  carotid  (see  page  31)  to  the 
tympanic  cavity.  A  branch  of  the  inferior  tympanic  passes  with  the  tympanic  nerve  over  the  promontor\',  and  the  mt-diil 
side  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  als«>  supi)iie(l  by  the  arteries  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  veins  follow  the  arteries 
in  their  < ourse.     The  lymph-vessels  are  still  but  little  known. 

The  ncrvr  of  the  tym])anic  canty  (induding  the  mucous  layer  of  the  tym[)anic  membrane")  is  the  tympanic  nenr. 
which  I ourscs  over  the  promontt^ry  (see  l)age  207),  and,  together  with  the  sympathetic  branches  of  the  plexus  of  the  intcrr^ 
liirotid  arury  (( aroti«  otympiinic  nerves),  forms  the  tympanic  plexus  (s^-e  page  207).  The  chorda  tympani  travcrs*-* 
the  tympanic  cavity  without  giving  olT  any  branches,  and  the  fa(  ial  nerve,  also,  except  for  the  innervation  of  the  stajiedius, 
has  no  distribution  to  the  tytr.panic  cavity. 

As  regards  the  (levelopm<-nt  of  the  middle  ear,  the  tym])anie  cavity,  as  well  as  the  tuba  auditiva,  is  formed  frorr 
the  first  ])harvngeal  i)ou(  h,  just  as  the  external  auditory  nn\atus  (see  Ik-Iow)  develops  from  the  remains  of  the  first  branchial 
<  left  (see  also  ])age  .:^o<S).  The  tympanic  membrane  is  from  the  thin  lamella  which  separates  the  first  phar%Tigeal  {.xiuch 
from  llie  first  l)ran('hial  cleft. 

The  External  Ear. 

The  rxtirnal  car  consists  of  the  ixtcrnal  auditory  meatus  and  the  auricle.     The  tympanic 

membrane  sej)arates  it  from  the  middle  ear. 

THE  EXTERNAL  AUDITORY  MEATUS. 

Tlu'  external  auditory  meatus  (KIlts.  8o()  and  Si,:;.)  is  (h'visible  into  two  [)ortions.  The  medial 
I)art  is  enclosed  by  Ixme,  and  is  known  as  the  osseous  external  auditory  meatus,  while  the  lateral 
j)art  is  enclosed  by  (arlilatre,  and  is  known  as  the  eartilaginous  external  audilory  meatus.  The 
two  ])ar1s  ])a>.>  into  one  another  at  the  external  audilory  ])ore,  the  osseous  |)ortion,  therefore. 
exlendini^  from  the  pore  to  the  t^nxne  in  the  tympanic  ]>ortion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  which  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  attached.     Since  this  membrane  is  very  obliquely  indined  to  the  a.xis  of 
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Pto.  814. — ^Tbe  light  external  ear  as  seen  from  the  outer  side. 

Fto.  815. — ^Tbe  caitUage  of  the  right  external  ear  as  seen  from  in  front. 

Tbe  cartilage  b  repreienied  Id  its  nmtural  amaecUon  with  the  temporal  bone.     The  anlerioi 
temporaliB  hai  been  mwd  away. 

-  Fta.  816. — ^The  cartilage  of  the  right  external  ear  as  seen  from  the  outer  ^de. 
FlQ.  817. — ^The  cartilage  of  the  right  external  ear  as  seen  from  the  inner  side. 
Ac.  818. — ^The  right  external  ear  s^iarated  from  the  head  atkd  viewed  tnm  the  inner  1 

*  =  Cut  margin  of  integument. 
Fjo.  S19. — ^The  muscles  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  auricle. 
FiC.  Sao. — The  muscles  of  the  outer  aspect  of  the  auricle. 
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THE  AURICLE. 

The  auricU  (pinna)  (Figs.  814  to  830)  is  an  elongated,  almoat  shell-Uke  structure,  fasteni 
at  an  acute  angle  on  the  lateral  surface  of  the  head,  its  rather  cmcave  surface  bcinc  directed 
laterally  and  forward,  while  the  convex  surface  looks  for  the  most  part  medially  and  backward.  '' 

The  frame-work  of  the  auricle  is  a  very  complex  plate  of  elastic  cartilage  termed  the  carlh 
lage  of  thf  auricle,  the  majority  of  whose  folds  can  be  easily  recognized  throu^  the  skin  withotA 
further  preparation.  The  sharply  bent  border  which  surrounds  the  superior,  posterior,  and  u(^ 
parts  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  auricle  is  called  the  Jutix,*  its  anterior  portim,  vrhicb  lia 
almost  horizcxitally  above  the  eztemal  atxlittny  meatus,  bdng  tbe  crus  of  the  hdix^  and  the 
anteriorly  directed  spine  occurring  on  this,  the  spine  of  the  Mix,  Postoioriy  and  inferioiljr 
the  helix  terminates  a  free,  flattened  process,  the  cauda.  Parallel  to  the  helix  is  the  anlkdix, 
which  arises  below  the  highest  point  of  the  curvature  of  the  lelix  by  two  limbs,  the  crura  of  Ike 
anlMix,  between  which  is  a  deep  depression,  the  triangular  fossa,  while  between  the  helix  and 
anthcllx  there  is  an  elongated,  deep  groove  or  furrow  termed  the  scafha. 

The  large  depression  between  the  anthelix  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  helix  is  the  concha, 
and  is  really  the  floor  of  the  auricle.  From  it  the  crus  of  the  helix  has  its  origin  and  divides  the 
groove  of  the  concha  into  the  cymba  of  the  concha,  lying  between  the  crus  of  the  helix  and  anthelix, 
and  the  real  vestibule  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  the  cainly  of  the  concha.  The  lower 
anterior  part  of  the  cartilage  is  formed  by  the  lamina  of  iJie  tragus  and  the  cartilage  of  the  external 
auditor)'  meatus.  The  former,  covered  by  its  integument  (see  below),  forms  the  tragus  t  at  the 
anterior  entrance  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  is  continued  medially  without  any 
demarcation,  into  the  cartilage  of  the  auditory  meatus. 

Opposite  to  the  lamina  tragica  the  auricular  cartilage  is  slightly  curved  upon  itself,  forming 
the  aniitragus,  which  is  separated  from  the  cauda  of  the  helix  by  a  deep  fissure,  the  antUrago- 
hdkhie  f.ssure,  and  from  the  lamina  tragica  by  a  rounded  groove,  the  intertragic  notch.  This 
notch  corresimnds  to  the  narrow  connecting  bridge  called  the  isthmus,  which  connects  the  carti- 
lage of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  ihc  lamina  tragica  on  the  one  side  with  tjie  main  portion 
of  the  auricular  cartilage  on  the  other,  these  two  main  portions  of  the  cartilage  being  separated 
medially  by  a  deep  slit,  the  terminal  notch  of  the  auricle. 

Corresponding  to  the  depressions  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  auricle  there  are  prominences 

•  At  the  upper  mil  of  ihc  hcll;i  there  is  frequently  a  small  projection,  the  auricular  luierde  (Darwin's  luberdc). 
and  a  little  behind  its  upper  cnil  the  helix  is  often  drawn  out  to  a  point,  the  auricular  apex  (Darwin'a  apex). 

t  Above  the  tragus  there  is  often  a  small  projection,  the  ivpralragic  tubercle. 
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on  the  medial  surface:  the  eminence  oj  the  triangular  jossa,  0}  the  concha y  and  oj  the  scapha.  The 
first  two  are  separated  by  the  transverse  sulcus  oj  the  antheliXy  a  groove  which  corresponds  to  the 
crus  of  the  anthelix  and  passes  over  into  the  corresponding  fossa  of  the  anthelix,  lying  between  the 
three  eminences.  The  medial  surface  of  the  auricle  also  shows  a  transverse  fissure,  the  sulcus 
oj  the  helix,  which  represents  the  corresix)nding  elevation  of  the  lateral  surface. 

The  cartilage  oj  the  external  auditory  meatus  begins  laterally  as  the  lamina  oj  the  tragus, 
and  is  a  groove-like  semicanal  which  is  interrupted  by  (usually  two)  vertical  incisions,  the 
notches  oj  the  cartilaginous  external  auditory  meatus  (notches  of  Santorini);  the  noncartilagi- 
nous  portion  of  the  wall  (the  posterior  superior  surface)  is  filled  in  by  connective  tissue,  just 
as  are  the  incisures. 

The  external  integument  covers  the  cartilage  of  the  auricle  in  such  a  way,  that  almost  all  its 
elevations  are  plainly  visible,  a  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  the  skin  of  the  external  ear  is  almost 
free  of  fat,  and,  therefore,  fits  itself  exactly  to  the  folds  of  the  auricle.  A  departure  from  this 
condition  is  found  only  at  the  following  j^laces;  first,  the  auricular  lobe  contains  no  cartilage,  but 
is  a  duplication  of  skin  filled  with  an  accumulation  of  fat;  second,  in  the  antitragicohelicinc 
fissure  and  the  ix)rtion  of  the  terminal  auricular  fissure,  which  lies  between  the  crus  of  the  helix 
and  the  lamina  of  the  tragus,  the  cartilage  is  lacking.  Over  the  terminal  fissure  there  is  a  simple 
groove,  the  anterior  auricular  notch,  along  which  the  skin  of  the  auricle  cartilage  becomes  continu- 
ous with  that  of  the  cheek,  and  over  the  antitragohelicine  fissure  there  is  a  shallow  furrow,  the 
posterior  auricular  sulcus.  While  the  lateral  surface  of  the  auricular  cartilage  is  completely 
covered  by  integument,  only  the  superior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  medial  surface  are  so 
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covered,  the  integument  being  reflected  to  the  lemjx)ral  and  mastoid  regions  of  the  cranium  without 
actually  covering  the  medial  surface  of  the  concha. 

In  addition  to  the  three  jxjrtions  of  the  auricularis  muscle  which  ser\'e  to  move  the  ear  (see 
Vol.  I,  page  179)  there  are  some  other  ver}'  small  muscles  which  are  no  longer  functional  and 
are  sometimes  partly  replaced  by  connecti\'e  tissue.  The  helicis  major  is  an  elongated,  flat  muscle 
which  passes  from  the  spine  of  the  helix  to  the  superior  l)order  of  the  bend  of  the  anterior  crus  of 
the  helix.  The  helicis  minor  lies  upon  the  crus  of  the  helix;  it  is  shorter  than  the  i)receding,  and 
passes  obliquely  from  in  front  and  above,  dowTiward  and  backward.  The  tragicus  is  broadly 
rectangular,  arising  from  the  lamina  of  the  tragus  and  passing  upward.  The  antitragicus  lies  in 
the  antitragus,  behind  the  intertragic  notch,  and  connects  the  antitragus  and  the  anthelix.  The 
trannrrsus  auriculre  consists  of  short  fibers  often  seT)arate<l  by  inlersj)aces,  and  lies  on  the  j)Oste- 
rior  surface  of  the  auricle,  where  it  connects  the  eminence  of  the  concha  with  that  of  the  scapha. 
The  ohliquus  auricula*,  is  a  small,  weak  bundle  which  connects  the  eminence  of  the  triangular 
fossa  and  the  eminence  of  the  concha. 

The  blood- vesst'ls  of  the  auriiU-  arc,  for  the  anterior  ])art,  branches  of  the  superficial  temporal  artery  {anterior  auri- 
cular arteries)  and  for  the  posterior  part  branches  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery.  The  veins  ( orrespond  with  the  arleries. 
The  lymph-vcsscls  pass  partly  forward  into  the  j)arolid  lym])h-no<les  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ear,  and  partly  liackward  into 
the  superficial  cervical  lymph-norles. 

The  nerves  of  the  auricle  have  their  origin  from  very  rlifTerenl  sources.  The  anterior  portion  is  su]>i>lied  by  the 
auriculotemporal  nen'C  from  the  mandibular  (see  page  20,^')  through  the  anterior  auricular  nenes,  the  posterior  ])ortif>n 
from  the  posterior  branch  oj  the  f^rcat  auricular  ncne  f  see  j'apc?  2 14V  The  auricular  branch  oj  the  vaf^us  supplies  the  liottom 
of  the  cavity  of  the  concha  as  well  as  the  external  auditorv  meatus. 
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Fig.  821. — A  vertical  section  of  the  scalp.     (Enlarged  twelve  diameters.) 
F'iG.  822. — The  sweat-glands  of  the  axilla. 


The  auricle  is  developed  from  folds  of  the  embryonic  integument  in  the  region  of  the  external 
aperture  of  the  auditory  meatus;  that  is  to  say,  over  the  posterior  border  of  the  first  and  the  anterior 
border  of  the  second  visceral  arch,  and  becomes  cM'dent  as  early  as  the  fifth  week  of  embrj-onic  life. 

THE  OLFACTORY  ORGAN- 

The  superior  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity,  termed  the  olfactory  region,  which  is  distinguished 
by  its  microscopic  structure,  functions  as  the  olfactory  organ  (see  Vol.  II,  page  87). 

THE  GUSTATORY  ORGAN. 

The  gustatory  organ  also  is  recognizable,  mainly  by  its  microscopic  structure,  and  is  located 
in  the  papilla?  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  mainly  in  the  vallate  papillae  (see  Vol.  II, 
page  35)- 

THE   EXTERNAL  OR  COMMON  INTEGUMENT. 

The  common  integument  serves,  first,  as  a  covering  for  the  whole  body,  and,  second,  as  the 
seat  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  of  related  sensory  impressions.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  true  external  skin,  the  cutis,  and  its  appendages.  At  the  orifices  of  the  body  the  integument 
becomes  continuous  with  the  neighboring  mucous  membrane  without  any  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation, as,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth,  nose,  palpebral  fissure,  anus,  urethra,  and  female  genital 
organs;  no  such  transition  occurring,  however,  at  the  orifice  of  the  auditory  meatus,  since  the 
lining  of  the  external  meatus  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  integument 

Hie  integument  consists  of  three  layers,  which,  named  from  without  inward,  are,  first,  the 
epidermis:  second,  the  corium;  and  third,  the  subcutaneous,  connective,  or  adi{X)se  tissue,  the 
subcutaneous  tela. 

The  epidermis  is  the  e])ithelial  part  of  the  integument,  and,  thus  also,  the  origin  of  all  il> 
glandular  a|)|)enclicular  structures.  It  varies  greatly  in  thickness  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
being  thickest  in  the  i)alm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  ver}'  thin  on  the  eyelids,  the  prepuce, 
the  scrotum,  and  elsewhere.  At  the  body  orifices  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  epithelium  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  colored  races  its  deeper  layers  are  the  seat  of  the  pigment 
formation,  as  it  is  also  in  the  more  strongly  colored  regions  of  the  "white''  races,  such  as  the 
scrotum,  <jjenilals,  anus,  nii)ple  region,  and  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen  in  pregnant  women. 
The  further  structure  of  the  epidermis  is  largely  microscopical  (see  the  Sobotta-Huber  Atlas  and 
Epitome  oj  f/istology). 

The  corium  is  t^rooved  on  its  external  surface,  that  is,  on  the  surface  facing  the  epidermis, 
these  grooves  heini^  the  sulci  oj  the  cutis,  which  are  variable  in  depth,  some  being  shallow  and 
others  deeper.  In  certain  regions,  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  where  they  are 
arranged  esj;ecially  distinctly  and  regularly,  they  are  separated  by  small  ledges  called  the  ridi^cs 
oj  the  cutis,  the  sulci  and  ridges  forming  ])eculiar  regular  figures,  whose  form  and  arrangement  are 
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variable,  though  characteristic  of  each  individual  (Figs.  827  and  828).  The  corium,  which  is 
formed  by  a  felt-like  reticulum  of  connective-tissue  bundles,  varies  greatly  in  thickness  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  body,  usually  corresponding  with  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis.  The  numerous 
elastic  fibers  of  the  corium  give  a  high  grade  of  elasticity  to  the  integument,  and  it  also  possesses 
smooth  muscle  tissue,  usually  in  small  bundles,  visible  only  on  microscopic  examination,  but 
forming  in  some  places,  as  in  the  tunica  dartos  of  the  scrotum  (see  Vol.  II,  page  139)  and  in  the 
mammary  areola  (see  below),  a  continuous  layer. 

The  tactile  toruli  are  minute,  cushion-like  areas  of  the  volar  surface  of  the  hand  and  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  foot,  which  are  especially  rich  in  sensory  ner\^e-endings. 

The  subcutaneous  tela  is  practically  continuous  with  the  corium,  since  its  entire  thickness  is 
traversed  by  large  connective-tissue  strands  of  the  corium,  the  retinacula  oj  the  cutis  (Fig.  821). 
The  subcutaneous  tela  is  separated  from  the  tissue  lying  below  it  by  a  usually  thin  and  fascia-like 
lamina  known  as  the  superficial  (general)  jascia.  In  most  parts  of  the  body  the  subcutaneous  tela 
consists  of  adipose  tissue  which  forms  the  so-called  panniculus  adiposus,  only  certain  regions, 
such  as  the  eyelids,  scrotum,  prepuce,  and  auricle,  being  destitute  of  it. 

At  various  points  there  occur  beneath  the  integument  mucous  sacs  which  are  called  sub- 
cutaneous burscBy  because  they  lie  in  the  region  of  the  subcutaneous  tela.  Sometimes  they  are  of 
large  size,  as  is  the  case  with  the  prepatellar  subcutaneous  bursa,  but  usually  they  are  quite  small. 
The  following  are  the  principal  bursae  which  occur:  the  premental  subcutaneous  bursa,  the 
subcutaneous  bursa  oj  the  laryngeal  prominetice,  the  sacral  subcutaneous  bursa,  the  acromial  sub- 
cutaneous bursa,  the  olecranal  subcutaneous  bursa,  the  subcutaneous  bursa:  of  the  medial  and  lateral 
epicondyles  oj  the  humerus,  the  dorsal  metacarpophalangeal  and  dorsal  digital  subcutaneous  bursce, 
the  trocfmnteric  subcutaneous  bursa,  the  prepatellar  and  infrapatellar  subcutaneous  bursce,  the 
subcutaneous  bursa  oj  the  tuberosity  oj  the  tibia,  the  subcutaneous  bursce  oj  the  medial  and  lateral 
malleoli,  the  calcaneal  subcutaneous  bursa.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  of  inconstant  bursa^, 
but  those  mentioned  above  are  the  most  constant;  their  locations  are  indicated  by  their  names. 

The  Appendages  of  the  Integument. 

THE  glands  of  THE  CUTIS. 

In  the  integument  there  arc  two  kind  of  glands,  differing  in  form,  the  glomiform  and  the 
sebaceous  glands. 

The  glomijorm  glafids  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  integument  in  the  form  of  the 
sudorijerous  glands.  The  real  secreting  portions  of  the  glands  are  coiled,  and,  at  least  in  the 
better-developed  sudoriferous  glands,  lie  in  the  subcutaneous  tela,  the  excretory  duct  permeating 
the  corium  and  epidermis  to  open  by  a  minute  orifice,  the  sudorijerous  pore.  These  openings — 
at  least  those  of  the  larger  glands— can  just  be  recognized  by  the  naked  eye,  especially  upon  the 
ridges  of  the  cutis  of  the  fingers  (Fig.  827)  and  the  toes.  The  sudoriferous  glands  of  the  axilla 
(Fig.  822)  attain  an  especially  large  size,  as  do  also  the  glomiform  glands  of  the  eyelids  known  as 
the  ciliary  glands  (glands  of  Moll)  (sec  page  27c),  the  circumanal  glands,  which  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  axilla,  and  are  scattered  over  a  zone  about  i  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  surrounding  the 
anus,  and  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  (see  page  295). 
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Fm.  893. — ^The  anterior  aspect  of  the  rif^  bi«ast  of  a  piqpiant  woman. 

fto.  894. — ^The  anteiior  a^tect  of  the  dtuected  right  mammaiy  ^and  iof  a  jKcgnant  waaun. 

Flc.  835. — ^The  right  mammaiy  gland  of  a  pregnant  woman;  biaected  in  the  sagittal  {Jane. 
FlC  836. — ^The  right  mammaiy  gland  of  a  pregnant  woman.    . 

A  drcular  ttiip  of  the  Integument  haa  been  ezdied  Bbout  the  n^ipla  (*  =  mt  taar^nt].     Tlw  IntefutMiit  in  Ibe 
yidBitt'Cit  the  nipple  bai  been  reflected  tcnvud  th«  ttnicture  in  ortlcr  to  ifaow  Aio  la^llftli'^if  dnctl* 


The  stbaceous  glands  (Fig.  8a  i)  are  almost  always  in  connecticn  with  the  hidr-follicles  and 
are  situated  in  the  regim  of  the  corium;  they  produce  the  cutaneoiu  sdmm,  a  secretion  rich  in  fat 
The  sebaceous  glands  are  entirely  absent  in  those  portions  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole 
which  are  destitute  of  hairs,  and  they  aie  especially  large  en  the  ala  of  the  nose,  where  they  occur 
in  connectitm  with  very  small  lanugo  hairs,  and  on  the  labia  nunora,  where  they  are  independent 
of  hairs.  Sebaceous  glands  also  ocxur  m  the  glans  and  prepuce  of  die  penis  and  the  red  portions 
of  the  lips.  The  tarsal  (Meibomian)  ^ands  are  especially  modified  sebaceous  gtands  ot  the 
eyelids  (see  p^e  272). 

THE  EUBHAKY  GLAND. 

The  two  mammary  ^ands  must  also  be  regarded  as  glands  of  the  in^pimcnt,  ance  they  are 
leaQy  modified  sudoriferous  glands,  which,  when  in  a  fully  developed  and  active  condition,  secrete 
the  milk,  lac,  and,  during  the  first  days  after  birth,  the  coloslntm.  They  are  paired  ^ands  situated 
in  the  skin  of  the  thorax,  mainly  in  the  adipose  tissue,  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  varying 
developmoit  of  the  glands,  and  especially  of  the  associated  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  producing 
a  variable  degree  of  fulness  of  the  breasts  in  different  individuals.  The  body  of  each  gland  has 
the  form  of  a  flattened  hemisphere  and  consists  of  fifteen  to  twenty-four  irregularly  shaped 
mammary  lobes,  which  are  more  or  less  deeply  separated  by  the  adipose  tissue.  Each  lobe  is 
again  divided  into  smaller  lobules  and  has  a  special  duct,  the  lactijerous  duct,  opening  upon  the 
nipple. 

The  mammary  papilla,  or  nipple,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  circular,  darkly  pigmented  area  of 
integument,  the  mammary  areola.  This  is  distinguished  by  a  lack  of  fat  and  by  the  presence  of 
larger  sebaceous  glands  lying  in  its  periphery,  the  so-called  areolar  glands  (Montgomery's  glands^, 
which  form  small  wartlike  projections.  At  the  time  of  lactation  aRd  also  during  pregnancy 
the  pigment  of  the  mammary  areola  is  considerably  increased.  The  papilla  itself  is  conc-shajwd, 
varying  indi\idua!ly  in  length  and  thickness;  it  is  covered  by  a  very  wrinkled,  delicate  membrane, 
and  is  rich  in  smooth  muscle-fibers,  which  form  a  layer  extending  throughout  both  the  papilla 
and  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  areola.  At  its  apex  are  the  orifices  of  the  lactiferous  ducts, 
which  appear  as  fine  openings  about  0,5  mm.  in  diameter,  and  just  before  its  orifice  each  duct 
has  a  spindle-shaped  dilatation,  the  lacHjerous  sintts. 

The  mammary  gland  lies  on  the  level  of  the  third  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  ribs,  in  the  mammary 
region.  The  level  of  the  papilla  is  very  \-ariable  and  usually  coirespwids  to  the  fourth  intercostal 
space.  Laterally,  the  mammary  body  has  only  an  ill-defined  boundary,  and  its  processes  often 
reach  as  far  as  the  axillary  fossa.  It  is  separated  from  the  pectoralis  major  by  the  fascia  of  that 
muscle. 
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Fig.  823. 
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Only  when  active  does  the  gland  attain  its  full  size,  this  condition  being  first  reached  toward 
the  end  of  pregnancy.  It  occurs  in  the  male  in  an  incompletely  developed  condition,  forming 
what  is  termed  the  mnmma  virilis.  Accessory  mammary  glands  and  papillae  occasionally  occur 
at  various  parts  of  the  body,  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  normal  glands,  but  occasionally 
in  the  axillar}^  fossa  or  even  on  the  thigh. 

The  mammary  gland  deri\'es  its  bloodvessels  from  very  different  sources:  External  mammary 
branches  arise  from  the  lateral  thoracic  arter}'  (see  i)age  42);  the  lateral  and  mcxlial  manmiary 
branches  come  from  the  intercostal  arteries  (see  page  53),  and  numerous  mammarj'  branches 
also  pass  to  the  gland  from  the  internal  mammary  artery.  The  veins  accompany  the  arteries 
and  their  roots  anastomose  in  the  areola  to  form  the  mammillary  vemms  plexus. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  mammary  gland  all  pass  to  the  axillary  lymph-nodes. 

The  nerves  of  the  mammary  jmpilla  and  skin,  but  not  of  the  gland  itself,  are  the  lateral  and 
medial  mammary  rami  of  the  lateral  and  anterior  cutanc*ous  branches  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
(see  page  228). 

THE  HAIRS. 

The  hairs  (Fig.  821)  are  fine,  but  long,  i)artly  very  long  and  thread-like,  homy  formations 
of  the  skin  which  projec:  freely  alx)ve  the  surface  by  the  portion  known  as  the  hair  shaft  or  scapus, 
while  the  portion  known  as  the  root  or  radix  is  obliquely  imbaldcd  in  the  skin  itself  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  hair  jolliclc.     At  the  fundus  of  the  follicle  the  hair  is  fastened  to  the  hair  papilla. 

The  integument  bears  two  varieties  of  hairs,  the  wool  or  lanugo  hairs  and  the  stronger 
body-hairs.  The  lanugo  hair  always  has  the  form  of  ver}'  fine  hairs,  such  as  those  of  the  eyelids, 
which  can  hanily  l)e  recognized  by  the  naked  eye,  partly  as  somewhat  coarser,  but  always  very 
short,  hairs,  which  are  found  on  almost  all  portions  of  the  skin  where  the  stronger  body  hairs 
do  not  develop.  The  only  portions  of  the  Ixxly  entirely  without  hair  are  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  sole  of  the  foot,  the  volar  (plantar)  surfaces  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  partly  also  the  middle  phalanges,  the  glans  penis, 
the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce,  and  the  red  jx^rtion  of  the  lips. 

The  stronger  body  hairs  are  usually  distinguishable  from  the  lanugo  hairs  by  their  greater, 
sometimes  much  greater,  thickness,  and  also  by  their  being  more  densely  crowded  and  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  eyebrows,  supvrcilia,  eyelashes,  cilia,  the  hairs  of  the  nostrils,  vihrisscs, 
and  the  hair  in  the  first  portion  of  the  cartilaginous  auditor}^  meatus,  tragi,  are  short;  those  of 
the  head,  capilli,  of  the  beard,  harba,  of  the  i)ubic  region,  puhrs,  and  of  the  axilla,  hirci,  are 
longer  and  stronger.  The  hairs  of  the  i)ubic  and  axillar}-  regions  are  peculiar,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished, even  in  straight-haired  peoi)le,  by  Ix'ing  decidedly  curled. 

The  hairs  often  occur  in  groups,  as  on  the  scalp.  The  curved  lines  along  which  the  hairs 
are  arranged  are  known  as  the  flumina  pilorum,  and  are  es])ecially  distinct  in  the  fcctus,  and, 
occasionallv,  as  at  the  crown  of  the  head,  become  vortices.  A  crown  occasionallv  occurs  in  the 
coccygeal  region,  the  vortex  coccygeus. 

The  hairs  have  a  limited  duration  of  life,  and  after  falling  out  they  are  usually  replaced  by 
new  ones.  This  change  is  very  marked  in  the  cilia,  whose  life  is  only  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days,  while  the  hairs  of  the  head  are  said  to  attain  an  age  of  from  two  to  four 
years. 
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Fig.  827. — ^The  ridges  and  sulci  of  the  volar  surface  of  the  finger-tip.     (Enlarged  2:1.) 

Fig.  828. — Impression  of  the  ridges  and  sulci  of  two  fingers. 

Fig.  829. — A  nail  removed  from  its  matrix  and  viewed  from  the  dorsal  surface. 

Fig.  830. — A  dorsal  view  of  a  finger-nail  in  its  natural  position. 

Fig.  831. — A  dorsal  view  of  the  finger-nail. 

The  nail  has  been  bisected  by  a  longitudinal  incision  and  the  matrix  exposed  upon  the  left  side. 


Typical  sexual  differences  occur  in  the  growth  of  hair,  as  the  absence  of  beard  and  anal 
hairs  and  the  sharply  outlined  growth  of  hair  of  the  mons  pubis  in  the  female. 

THE  NAILS. 

The  nails  (Figs.  829  to  831)  are  thin,  homy,  transparent  plates  which  are  fastened  to  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  are,  therefore,  twenty  in  num- 
ber. They  are  strongly  cur\-ed  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  phalanx,  the  cur\'e  being  convex 
dorsally.  The  largest  part  of  the  nail  is  free  and  is  known  as  the  body,  and  the  thin  border  which 
extends  beyond  the  distal  end  of  the  phalanx  is  termed  the  free  margin.  The  posterior  thinner 
portion,  the  root,  lies  in  a  fold  of  the  integument,  the  ungual  fold  (see  below),  and  terminates  with 
a  sharp,  usually  convex  border,  the  concealed  margin,  while  the  lateral  walls,  which  are  also 
largely  containc^l  within  the  cutaneous  folds  of  the  cutis,  are  known  as  the  lateral  margins.  At 
the  line  of  transition  of  the  root  into  the  body  of  the  nail,  esjx^cially  in  the  case  of  the  thumb-nail, 
there  is  a  whitish,  semilunar  area,  the  lumtla,  which  represents  that  part  of  the  area  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  nail  w-hich  projects  beyond  the  wall  of  the  nail  (see  below^).  The  convex  surface 
of  the  nail  is  smooth  while  the  concave  surface  is  finely  ribbed,  the  homy  nail  on  this  surface 
passing  without  interruption  into  the  non-comified  germinal  layer  of  the  epidermis. 

The  nail  rests  by  its  concave  inferior  surface  upon  the  matrix,  which  is  a  part  of  the  integu- 
ment free  from  glands  and  adhering  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  unguicular  tuljerosity  of  the 
terminal  ])halanx  by  strong  connective-tissue  filxTs.  On  its  free  surface,  facing  the  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  nail,  it  shows  distinct  longitudinal  ridges,  the  ridges  oj  the  matrix.  The  cutaneous 
furrow  in  which  the  root  and  the  })ostcrior  ])art  of  the  lateral  border  of  the  nail  are  situated  i^ 
called  thr  sulrus  oj  the  matrix,  and  the  fold  of  integument  which  partly  covers  the  margins  of 
the  nail  i>  the  ^call.  The  body  of  the  nail  is  closely  adherent  to  the  matrix  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  its  length,  only  the  distal  ])art  of  the  nail  being  free  on  both  surfaces. 

APPENDIX    I. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.-' 

In  thk  human  Ixxly  there  may  be  distinguished,  in  the  first  place,  certain  main  parts,  such 
as  the  head,  the  ueck,  the  trunk,  and  the  extremities:  and  the  trunk  is  again  divisible  into  the 
thorax,  abdomen,  and  back  or  dorsum.  The  extremities  are  divided  into  the  upper  and  the  lourr 
extremities. 

*  Since  the  spe<iiil  {leS(Tij)tion  of  the  re^i(^ns  of  lh(  hiiman  liody  In-longs  i)roi>erly  to  topographic  analomy.  only 
a  short  account  of  tlu-m  is  j^iven  here. 
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The  Regions  of  the  Head. — The  facial  portion  of  the  head  is  known  as  the  face.  In  the 
cranial  portion  there  are  the  fronSy  the  vertex,  the  temples,  the  occiput,  and  the  sinciput. 

The  region  of  the  forehead  is  known  as  the  frontal  region.  On  either  side  of  this  unpaired 
region  there  may  be  recognized  as  a  subdivision,  the  supra-orbital  region,  corresponding  to  the 
eyebrows.  On  either  side  of  the  head  are  the  temporal  regions,  and  above  these  the  unpaired 
parietal  region,  the  latter  corresponding  in  its  extent  to  the  two  parietal  bones,  while  the  former 
corresponds  largely  to  the  scjuamaj  of  the  temjx^ral  bones.  Behind  the  parietal  region  is  the 
occipital  region,  also  unpaired;  the  region  about  the  auricle  is  the  auricular  region,  and  the  small 
region  behind  it,  the  mastoid  region,  this  corresponding  to  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

The  Regions  of  the  Face. — The  nasal  region  corresponds  to  the  external  nose.  The 
oral  region  is  the  region  about  the  mouth,  and  is  again  divided  into  the  superior  and  inferior 
labial  regions.  At  the  chin  is  the  menial  region,  which  is  also  unpaired.  The  (paired)  cheek 
region  is  called  the  buccal  region,  and  the  region  about  the  eyes  the  orbital  region;  it  is  aLso  paired, 
and  is  again  divided  into  the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  regions.  Below  the  orbital  region 
and  bordering  medially  on  the  nasal  region  is  the  infra-orbital  region,  and  also,  more  laterally, 
the  zygomatic  region,  which  extends  to  the  temporal  region.  The  parotideomasseteric  region  Ues 
behind  the  buccal  region  and  below  the  zygomatic  and  temporal  regions;  its  ix)sterior  part,  which 
extends  back  to  the  superior  j)ortion  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  region,  is  called  the  retroman- 
dibular fossa. 

The  Regions  of  the  Neck. — The  neck  is  divided  by  a  line  corresponding  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius  into  the  true  neck,  collum,  and  the  nucha  (cervix).  The  latter  contains 
only  the  unpaired  ix)sterior  region  of  the  collum  or  nuchal  region,  lying  below  the  occipital  region, 
and  the  nuchal  fovea,  which  is  a  small,  triangular  depression  below  the  external  occipital  pro- 
tuberance.* 

The  collum  is  divided  by  the  sternocleidomastoid  into  two  main  regions,  an  unpaired, 
anterior  region  of  the  neck  and  a  lateral  region  lying  between  the  borders  of  the  sternocleido- 
mastoid, trapezius,  and  the  clavicle.  The  portion  over  the  sternocleidomastoid  itself  is  known 
as  the  sterfwcleidomastoid  region,  and  the  lower  portion  of  this,  lying  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  muscle,  is  called  the  miywr  supraclavicular  region. 

In  the  lateral  region  of  the  neck  the  depresscxi  area  above  the  clavicle  is  called  the  supra- 
clavicular fossa,  and  the  region  between  the  clavicle,  the  inferior  border  of  the  inferior  belly 
of  the  omohyoid,  and  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternocleidomastoid  is  the  omoclavictdar 
trigofie. 

The  anterior  neck  region  is  divided  into  unpaired  and  paired  subdivisions.  The  impaired 
parts,  counted  from  above  downward,  are:  i.  The  submental  region,  lying  below  the  mental  region 
and  extending  laterally  to  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  2.  The  hyoid  region,  cor- 
responding to  the  hyoid  bone.  3  The  subhyoid  region,  the  space  between  the  hyoid  bone  and 
larjoix.  4.  The  laryngeal  region,  corresponding  to  the  thyreoid  cartilage.  5.  The  thyreoid  region, 
corresix)nding  to  the  surface  of  the  thyreoid  gland.  6.  The  suprasternal  region,  below  the 
larynx,  above  the  sternum,  and  medial  to  the  two  sternocleidomastoids,   the   most  depressed 

*  The  depression  is  between  the  medial  borders  of  the  semispinales  capitis. 
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portion  of  which  is  called  the  jugular  fossa.    The  paired  subdivisiops  of  the  lateral  neck  region 
are: 

1.  The  submaxillary y  bounded  by  the  base  of  the  mandible  and  the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric 
muscle. 

2.  The  carotid  fossa,  lying  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  upper  half  of  the  sternocleidomastoid, 
bounded  superiorly  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylohyoid,  and  anteriorly 
bordering  on  the  hyoid,  subhyoid,  and  thyreoid  regions. 

The  Regions  of  the  Trunk. — To  determine  the  position  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk  the 
following  lines,  in  addition  to  the  intercostal  spaces,  are  employed:  the  anterior  and  posterior 
median  lines;  the  sternal  line,  parallel  to  the  first,  on  the  lateral  border  of  the  sternum;  the  mam- 
miliary  line,  through  the  middle  of  the  nipple;  the  parasternal  line,  between  the  two  preceding 
and  parallel  to  them;  the  axillary  line  passing  from  the  highest  point  of  the  axillary  fossa  ver- 
tically downward;  and  the  scapular  line,  parallel  to  the  posterior  median  h'ne,  through  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  regions  of  the  trunk  are  divided  into  the  pectoral,  abdo- 
minal, and  dorsal. 

The  Pectoral  Regions. — In  the  thorax  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  unpaired  anterior 
pectoral  region,  separated  from  the  paired  lateral  pectoral  regions  (right  and  left)  by  the  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major  (anterior  axillary  fold).  • 

In  the  anterior  pectoral  region  are  the  following  subdivisions: 

The  unpaired  sternal  region,  corresponding  to  the  surface  of  the  sternal  bone,  and  the  dcv- 
ictdar  region,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  clavicle.  Below  the  clavicular  is  the  paired  infra- 
clavicular region,  whose  lateral  portion,  bordering  on  the  deltoid  region,  is  the  deltoideopectord 
trigone,  or,  since  it  is  often  depressed,  the  infraclavictdar  fossa.  On  either  side,  next  to  the 
inferior  porlion  of  the  sternal  region,  is  the  mammary  region,  corresfX)nding  to  the  mammar)' 
gland  in  the  female  and  to  the  stemocostal  part  of  the  pectoralis  major.  Connected  with  it, 
infcriorly,  is  the  paired  injramammary  region,  which  forms  the  lower  end  of  the  thorax  and  is 
separated  from  the  abdomen  by  a  transverse  line  crossing  the  lower  border  of  the  sternum. 

The  lateral  i)ectoral  region  is  divided  into  two  indistinctly  separated  portions:  the  upper 
axillary  region  with  the  axillary  fossa,  and  the  lower  lateral  costal  regiofi.  The  axillary  fossa  is 
bounded  by  the  axillary  folds,  the  anterior  axillary  fold  corresponding  to  the  border  of  the  pec- 
toralis major  and  the  posterior  axillary  jold  to  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  Abdominal  Regions. — The  abdomen  is  divided  by  two  parallel  horizontal  lines  (an 
upj)er  one,  which  connects  the  lower  borders  of  the  costal  arches,  and  a  lower  one,  drawTi  between 
the  anlcrior  superior  iliac  spines)  into  three  main  regions  lying  one  upon  the  other:  the  epigastric, 
the  mesoi^aslric,  and  the  hypogastric  regions.  In  the  epigastric  region  there  is  an  area,  corres- 
ponding to  the  infrastemal  angle  (see  Vol.  I,  ])age  35),  which  is  usually  depressed  and  is  kno\Mi 
as  the  srrobieulus  cordis.  Lateral  to  the  epigastric  region  on  either  side,  below  the  inframam- 
mary  region,  is  the  hypochondriac  region,  corres])onding  to  the  costal  arches. 

The  mesogaslric  region  is  divided  into  the  middle,  unpaired  umbilical  region,  which  includes 
the  part  about  the  umbilicus  and  the  median  portion  of  both  recti  abdominis  muscles,  and  the 
lateral  abdominal  region,  which  borders  suj)eriorly  on  the  hypochondriac  region  and  is  bounded 
inferiorly  by  the  iliac  crest. 


The  hypogastric  region  is  divided  into  a.  middle,  unpaired  pubic  region  with  the  nions  pubis, 
and  paired  lateral  inguinal  regions,  whose  lower  limit  is  the  inguinal  ligament. 

The  Dorsal  Regions.  -The  dorsum  embraces,  besides  ihe  true  back,  also  the  gluteal, 
anal,  and  perineal  regions.  The  unpaired  median  dorsal  region  extends  from  the  inferior  end 
of  the  nuchal  region  lo  the  superior  end  of  the  sacral  region  and  corresponds  to  the  width  of 
the  vertebral  column.  The  sacral  region  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  median  dorsal  region 
and  corresponds  lo  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  sacral  bone. 

On  either  side,  lateral  lo  the  median  dorsal  region,  is  the  scapular  region,  the  extent  of  which 
is  determined  by  the  scapula;  and  abo\c  the  scapular  region  is  the  suprascapular  region,  which 
extends  laterally  lo  Ihe  axillary  region,  while  below  it  is  ihe  injrascapular  region,  the  lateral 
boundary  of  which,  toward  the  lateral  pectoral  and  hypochondriac  regions,  i?  formed  ly  the 
lateral  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  its  inferior  boundary  by  the  twelfth  rib.  On  cither 
side,  next  to  Ihc  medial  border  of  the  scapula  and  ihc  median  dorsal  region,  is  a  narrov,-  band 
which,  with  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  preceding  region,  forms  the  unpaired  interscapular  region. 

Below  the  infrascapular  region,  on  either  side,  next  to  the  median  dorsal  region,  is  the  lumbar 
region,  which  extends  dowTi  to  ihc  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  coxal  region  is  separated  from  the 
lumbar  and  lateral  abdominal  regions  by  the  iliac  crest,  while  the  lateral  (superior)  border  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  separates  it  from  the  gluteal  regiott.  This  almost  corresponds  with  the 
large  gluteal  muscles,  but  extends  down  only  to  the  gluteal  sulcus  (sec  Vol.  I,  page  232),  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  buttock  and  thigh.  Laterally,  the  gluteal  region  borders  upon 
the  trochanteric  region.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  trunk  is  the  unpaired  perineal  region,  which 
borders  on  the  sacral  region  superiorly,  and  on  the  gluteal  regions  laterally.  The  shape  of  this 
region  almost  corresponds  to  that  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  it  is  divided  into  a  posterior uwa/ and 
an  anterior  urogenital  region;  the  latter,  including  the  pudendal  region,  being  occupied  by  the 
external  genital  organs. 

The  Regions  of  the  Dpper  Extremity. — The  upper  extremity  is  divided  into  the  upper 
arm  or  bracliium,  the  forearm  or  antibrachlum,  and  the  hand  or  manus,  and  the  hand  is  again 
divided  into  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  digits. 

The  usually  somewhat  flattened  region  which  forms  the  summit  of  the  shoulder  is  called  the 
acramiol  region,  and  that  corresponding  lo  the  deltoid  muscle  is  the  deltoid  region,  which  extends 
into  the  scapular  region  of  the  dorsum.  The  true  brachium  is  divided  into  anterior,  vicdicU, 
posterior,  and  lateral  brachial  regions,  and  at  the  elbow,  cubitus,  there  are  also  anterior,  ■'*:ii!iai, 
posterior,  and  lateral  cubital  regions.  The  most  depressed  spot  of  the  cubital  region  is  cull' ■  I  the 
cubital  jossa,  and  the  pari  of  the  posterior  cubital  region  corresponding  to  the  olecranon  c  i  the 
ulna  is  the  olecranal  region. 

In  the  forearm,  as  in  the  upper  arm,  there  is  a  volar,  ulnar,  posterior,  and  radial  antihrarhial 
region. 

The  hand  is  divided  into  the  volar  and  dorsal  regions,  and  in  the  digits  there  are  the  volar 
regions,  the  dorsal  regions,  and  the  unguicular  regions,  which  bear  the  nails.  The  thumb  is 
called  the  pollex;  the  forefinger,  iruiex;  Ihe  middle  finger,  third  or  medial  digit;  the  ring  finger,  the 
jourlh  or  annular  digit;  the  little  finger,  Ihe  filth  digit  or  minimus. 

The  Regions  of  the  Lower  Extremity, ^In  the  leg  there  is  the  thigh  or  jemur,  whose 
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upper  boundary  is,  anteriorly,  the  inguinal  Ugament  and,  posteriorly,  the  gluteal  sulcus;  it  is 
followed  by  the  knee  or  genu,  then  the  leg  or  crus,  and  the  foot  or  pes,  the  latter  being  divided 
into  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  digits. 

The  portion  of  the  thigh  which  corresponds  to  the  greater  trochanter  and  borders  medially 
on  the  gluteal  region  is  called  the  trochanteric  region,  and  there  are  an  anterior,  a  medial,  a  posterior, 
and  a  lateral  femoral  region.  The  part  of  the  anterior  femoral  region  which  h'es  inmiediately 
below  the  inguinal  ligament  is  called  the  subinguinal  region*  In  the  knee  there  is  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  region;  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  is  the  popliteal  fossa;  and  opposite  it,  in  the 
anterior  region,  is  the  patellar  region,  corresponding  to  the  patella. 

The  crus  is  divided  into  an  anterior,  medial,  posterior,  and  lateral  crural  region.  The  upper 
part  of  the  posterior  crural  region,  which  corresponds  to  the  calf,  is  called  the  sural  region.  The 
regions  of  the  ankles  are  known  as  the  malleolar  regions  {medial  and  lateral),  and  the  parts  behind 
the  ankles  are  the  retromaUeolar  regions  (medial  and  lateral). 

.  In  the  foot  there  is  a  dorsal  and  a  plantar  region,  and  also  a  calcaneal  region.  In  the  toes 
there  are  dorsal  digital  and  unguicular  regions.  The  big  toe  is  called  hallux;  the  little  toe,  the 
fifth  digit  or  minimus. 

APPENDIX    II. 

GENERAL   REMARKS  CONCERNING  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  EARLY 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY* 

From  its  development,  as  well  as  from  its  internal  organization,  the  trunk,  together  with 
the  head,  which  lies  in  direct  continuity  with  it,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  portion  of  the  body, 
the  limbs  or  extremities  being  merely  appendicular  structures  which  do  not  contain  any  visceral 
structures,  but,  in  addition  to  the  general  integument  the  body,  consist  only  of  the  skeleton  and 
muscles,  with  the  nerves  and  vessels  belonging  to  them. 

The  viscera  of  the  human  body  are  })rimarily  two  parallel,  longitudinal  canals  which  are 
so  placed  in  the  embryo  that  one,  the  medidlary  canal,  is  found  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  body, 
the  other,  the  alimentary  canal,  on  the  ventral  side.  Between  the  two,  as  the  precursor  of  the 
much  later,  bony  skeleton,  is  the  chorda  dorsalis,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
remains  (sec  Vol.  I,  page  no)  is  completely  degenerated  in  the  adult.  Both  canals  are  enclosed 
by  the  body  wall,  which  consists  of  integument,  skeleton,  and  musculature,  and  surrounds  both 
visceral  canals  so  that  each  lies  in  a  canal-like  cavity,  the  medullary  canal,  in  the  neural  canal  ^ 
or  n(ural  cavity,  and  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  visceral  canal  or  cavity. 

The  medullary  canal,  early  in  the  development,  shows  a  club-shaped  enlargement  of  its  head 
portion  which  represents  the  brain,  and,  corres])onding  to  this,  the  neural  canal  also  shows  a 
correspond  in  1^  expansion  which,  like  the  remaining  jjart  of  the  neural  canal,  is  later  bounded 
by  the  osseous  skeleton,  becoming  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  vertebral  canal.  The  visceral 
canal  also  partly  acrjuires  a  bony  wall  in  the  form  of  the  ribs,  and,  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
becomes  verv  much  wider  than  the  neural  canal  and  does  not  enclose  the  aUmentarv  canal  closely, 
but  forms  a  relativel}'  wide  space  in  which  all  the  outgrowths  of  the  embryonic  alimentary  canal, 

♦The  femoral  triangle  (st'e  Vol.  I,  page  216)  is  also  part  of  the  anterior  femoral  region. 


such  as  the  respiratory  and  portions  of  the  urogenital  organs,  as  well  as  the  glands  belonging  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  have  a  place.  Neither  does  the  visceral  canal  adapt  itself  to  the  extensive 
variations  in  caliber  of  the  alimentary  canal,  nor  does  it  elongate  proportionally  with  it,  since 
its  elongation  is  determined  by  that  of  the  neural  canal.  Consctjuenlly  the  intestines  become 
greatly  coiled  in  the  visceral  canal.  In  addition  to  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  urogenital 
oi^ans,  aUo  a  part  of  the  vascular  system,  the  heart,  finds  its  place  in  the  visceral  canal. 

The  primary  foundation  of  the  human  body  *  is  the  fertilizL-cl  ovum,  the  products  of 
whose  division,  ihc  biiLstomeres,  form  a  hollow  vesicle  ujK)n  which  (as  in  the  development  of  verte- 
brates with  eggs  rich  in  yolk )  is  a  relatively  small  region,  the  embryonic  area,  which  is  the  starting- 
point  for  the  development  of  the  embryo.  In  the  embryonic  area  a  streak-like  structure  appears, 
the  primitive  streak,  from  whose  anterior  end  a  process  known  as  the  head  process  of  the  primi- 
tive streak  grows  out.  This  represents  the  first  appearance  of  the  embryom'c  body,  and  in  it 
the  germ  layers,  which  are  differentiated  in  the  region  of  the  primitive  streak,  form  the  first  organs 
of  the  laler  embryo. 

The  germ  layers  are  at  first  three  layers  of  embryonic  cells  which  are  connected  with  one 
another  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  primitive  streak.  They  are  an  outer  layer  or  ectoderm  (ecto- 
blast),  a  middle  layer  or  mesoderm  (mesoblast),  and  an  inner  layer  or  entoderm  (entoblast); 
and  from  them,  by  modiOcations  which  they  undergo  in  the  region  of  the  head  j.trocess  of  the 
primitive  streak  and,  later,  of  the  embryonic  body,  all  parts  of  Ihc  body  arc  developed.  From  the 
external  germ  layers  are  derived  the  enlire  epidermis  with  all  the  epidermal  structures,  such  as  the 
cutaneous  glands,  hairs,  nails,  and  the  lens  of  the  eye,  the  whole  central  and  probably  also  the 
peripheral  nervous  system,  and  the  higher  organs  of  sense,  such  as  the  retina  of  the  eye,  the  epithe- 
liimi  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  and  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  epithelium.  From  the  ento- 
derm are  derived  the  epithelium  of  the  digesti\-e  organs,  including  all  the  digestive  glandular 
structures,  the  ejnthclium  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  its  glands,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  mesoderm  is  divided  by  a  difTerentiation  of  its  elements,  the  so-called  mesodermic 
somites  and  the  lateral  j)latcs,  into  three  parts:  The  one  part  furnishes  the  epitheUum  of  the 
serous  cavities  of  the  body  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  urogenital  apparatus  (lateral  plate); 
the  second  part  the  entire  striated  musculature  of  the  body,  this  being  formed  from  the  myotomes 
of  the  mesodermic  somites.  The  third  part  is  also  called  mesenchyme  and  arises  from  the 
mesodermic  somites,  as  wcil  as  from  the  lateral  plates.  It  is  the  source  of  all  the  supporting 
tissue  of  the  body,  together  with  the  smooth  muscle  tissue.  All  the  varieties  of  connective  or 
supporting  tissue,  adipose  tissue,  loose  ar.d  compact  connective  tissue,  tendons  and  fascia,  the 
corium  of  the  integument,  all  bones  and  cartilages,  the  lymph-nodes,  spleen,  etc.,  are  developed 
from  the  mesenchyme,  as  are  also  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  systems. 

The  first  organs  that  can  be  recognized  in  the  embryonic  germ  layers  are  the  medullary 
and  alimentarj'  canals.  They  are  formed  by  a  folding  of  the  cxiemal  and  internal  germ  layers, 
respectively,  and  by  their  formation  the  fundamental  shayx;  of  the  human  body  (see  above)  is 
determined.  The  folding  of  the  medullary  canal  is  preceded  by  a  thickening  of  the  ectoderm 
to  form  the  medullary  plate. 

The  alimentary  canal  at  first  is  closed  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  ends  (see  also  Vol,  II, 
*  For  dclnils  consult  lext-books  of  embryology. 
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pages  21  and  57).  The  upper  blind  end,  separated  from  the  buccal  cavity  (see  Vol.  II,  page  21) 
by  the  pharyngeal  membrane,  is  known  as  the  head  or  branchial  gut,  and  forms  during  the  third 
week  of  development  four  or  five  so-called  pharyngeal  pockets,  that  is,  lateral  recesses  of  the 
wall  of  the  embryonic  pharynx  which  grow  toward  the  branchial  pouches,  which  are  corresponding 
depressions  of  the  external  skin.  Each  two  branchial  and  visceral  pouches  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  part  of  the  cartilaginous  visceral  skeleton  of  the  embryo  knowTi  as  a  branchial 
or  visceral  arch.  The  majority  of  the  branchial  and  pharyngeal  pockets  disappear,  later,  almost 
completely,  the  first  only  being  retained  in  part  to  form  the  middle  ear  (see  page  294)  and  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  From  the  epithelium  of  the  lower  ones  portions  of  the  thyreoid  gland 
and  the  thymus  glands  develop  (see  Vol.  II,  pages  106  and  ioq);  and  from  the  branchial  arches 
the  hyoid  bone  (see  Vol.  I,  page  73),  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  auditory 
ossicles,  malleus  and  incus,  and  possibly  the  stapes  also  (see  page  289),  are  developed. 

The  visceral  canal  is  hned  by  a  part  of  the  middle  germ  layer,  the  so-called  lateral  plates. 
These  enclose  a  cavity,  the  primitive  visceral  cavity  or  ccelom,  which  is  single  at  first  and  only 
later  a  division  into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  four  serous  carities 
of  the  body,  the  two  pleural  cavities,  the  pericardial,  and  the  peritoneal  cavity,*  takes  place  by 
the  formation  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  other  portions  of  the  middle  germ  layer,  the  mesodermic  somites,  appear  in  the  embryo 
in  segmented  form,  that  is  to  say,  in  two  rows  which  lie  on  either  side,  next  to  the  middle  line. 
In  the  first  place  the  body  musculature  is  developed  from  them,  but  retains  its  distinct  segmental 
arrangement  throughout  life  only  in  the  intercostal  muscles  and  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  dorsal 
musculature.  This  primary  segmented  arrangement  of  the  muscle  masses  gives  rise  to  a  secondary 
segmentation  of  the  mesenchymatous  representatives  of  the  axial  skeleton,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
subsc(|ucnt  vertebral  column.!  The  segmental  arrangement  of  the  musculature  also  gives  rise 
to  a  segmentation  of  the  nerves  arising  from  the  central  nervous  system,  an  arrangement  which 
is  continued  into  the  region  of  the  head. 

The  extremities  arc  relatively  late  in  appearance,  and  arise  as  small  outgrowths  of  the  embr}'- 
onic  integument,  into  which,  later  on,  the  muscle  and  skeletal  tissues  grow.  At  first  they  are 
unjointed  appendages,  the  joints  appearing  rather  late. 

*  The  scTous  cavity  of  ihc  tunica  vaginalis  j)ropria  is  constricted  ofT  from  the  i)eritoneal  cavity. 

t  The  intervals  between  the  vertel.r.'e  do  not  corres])ond  to  the  intervals,  but  to  the  centers,  of  the  mesoblaslic 
somites.  Toward  the  (  entral  ])ortion  of  the  primitive  myotome  is  also  the  motor  nerve  growing  out  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  so  that  after  tl.e  development  of  the  skeletal  tissue  the  nerve  ct)mes  to  lie  in  the  interval  between  two  vertebrae 
(intervertebral  f;)  ii-nen ). 
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Abdomen,  lymphatics  of,  109 
nerves  of,  211 
regions  of,  302,  304 
Abdominal  aorta,  19,  54 
paired  rami  of,  58 
parietal  rami  of,  54,  59 
unpaired  rami  of,  55 
variations  in  origins  of  rami,  60 
visceral  rami  of,  54,  55 
aortic  plexus,  245 

cavity,  sympathetic  plexuses  of,  245 
cutaneous  rami  of  intercostal  nerves, 
228 
arteries,  54 
portion    of    descending    aorta,    54. 

See  also  Abdominal  aorta. 
regions,  304 

sympathetic  nerves,  244 
viscera,  lymphatics  of,  106 
wall,  arteries  of,  37,  53 
lymphatics  of,  108,  11 1 
nerves  of,  229 
upper,  arteries  of,  53 
Abducens  nerve,  132,  186,  194 

nucleus  of,  175 
Aberrant  ganglia  of  spinal  nerves,  121 
Accessory  cephalic  vein,  94 
hemi-azygos  vein,  81,  84 
lachrymal  glands,  268 
meningeal  ramus  of  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  28 
.  nerve,  169,  187,  211 
olivary  nuclei,  173 
portal  veins,  99 
saphenous  vein,  102 
Acetabular  artery,  62 
Acoustic  area,  171,  175 
lemniscus,  176 
nerve,  167,  169,  175,  187,  283.     See 

also  Auditory  nerve. 
path,  184,  187 

root,  spinal,  of  vestibular  nerve,  187 
stria?,  170 

tubercle,  171,  175,  187 
Acromial  rami  of  transverse  scapular 
artery,  40 
of  thoraco-acromial  artery,  42 
region,  305 
rete,  40,  42,  49 
Adipose  body  of  orbit,  247 
After-brain,    125,  167 
Ala  cinerea,  171 

nucleus  of,  173,  187 
of  central  lobule  of  cerebellum,  164 
Alimentary  canal,  development,  307 
embryonic,  306 


Alimentary  canal,  veins  of,  96 
Alveolar  artery,  inferior,  27 
superior,  29 
nerve,  inferior,  204 

superior,  199 
vein,  inferior,  91 
Alveus,  152 

Ampulla  of  lachrymal  duct,  268,  269 
Ampullae  of  ear,  bony,  279 

membranous,  276 
Ampullary  nerves,  284 

sulcus  of  ear,  276 
Amygdaloid  nuclei  of  cerebrum,  152, 

153 
Anal  region,  305 

Anastomosing    rami    of    mandibular 

nerve  to  facial,  203 

ulnar  ramus  of  radial  nerve,  224 
Anastomotic  ramus  of  vagus  to  glosso- 
pharyngeus,  209 
to  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  205 
to  tympanic  plexus,  205 

vein,  facial,  90 
Anastomotica  magna  artery,  45,  69 
Angle  of  iris,  252,  255 
spaces  of,  252 

of  pallium,  136 
Angles  of  eye,  269 
Angular  artery,  25 

gyrus,  141 

vein,  90 
Ankles,  regions  of,  306 
Annular  digit  of  hand,  305 
Annulus,  common  tendinous,  263 

conjunctival,  250 

iridis  major,  252 
minor,  252 

of  Zinn,  263 
Anococcygeal  nerves,  229,  238 
Anorectal  lymphatic  nodes,  no 
Ansa  hypoglossi,  212,  215 
Ansa?,  cervical,  212 

of  spinal  nerves,  121,  122 

of  Vieussens,  241 
Anterior  artery  of  nasal  septum,  32 

ascending  ramus  of  Sylvian  fissure, 

auricular  arteries,  297 
lymphatic  nodes,  106 
nerves,  297 
notch,  297 

rami  of  mandibular  nerve,  203 
of  superficial  temporal  arterv, 
26 
veins,  91 
bronchial  ramus  of  vagus  nerve,  210 
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Anterior  bronchial  veins,  83 
cardiac  veins,  80 
cerebral  artery,  33 
cerebrospinal  fasciculus,  116 
chamber  of  eye,  250,  255,  259 

endothelium  of,  255 
ciliary  arteries,  31,  257,  258 

veins,  87,  259 
circumflex  humeral  artery,  43 
column  of  cord,  118,  120 
commissure  of  brain,  134,  178 
communicating  artery,  ^^ 
conjunctival  vein,  87 
cornu  of  lateral  ventricles,  149,  150 
coronary  plexus,  244 
crural  nerve,  231 

cutaneous  rami  of  intercostal  arter- 
ies, 354 
nerves,  228 
of  iliohypogastric  nerve,  230 
deep  temporal  artery,  28 

nerves,  202 
descending  ramus  of  left  coronary 

artery,  19 
ethmoidal  artery,  32 

nerve,  197 

vein,  87 
external  spinal  veins,  82,  124 
facial  vein,  90 

fasciculus  proprius  of  cord,  1 16 
femoral  cutaneous  rami  ojf  femoral 

nerve,  231 
forceps  of  corpus  callosum,  147 
funiculus  of  spinal  cord,  115,  116 
gastric  nervous  plexus,  211 
gray  commissure  of  cord,  118 
horizontal  ramus  of  Sylvian  fissure, 

137 
horn  of  cord,  118,  120 

inferior  cerebellar  artery,  37 

intercavernous  sinus,  86 

intercostal  arteries,  39 

veins,  83 

intermediate  sulcus  of  spinal  cord, 

"5 
jugular  vein,  92 

labial  arteries,  67 

nerves,  230 
lateral  nasal  artery,  32 

sulcus  of  medulla  oblongata,  169 
of  spinal  cord,  115 
ligament  of  auditory  ossicles,  289 
lobe  of  h)rpophysis  cerebri,  155 
malleolar  arteries,  73 

fold,  293 
marginal  bundle  of  cord,  116 
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Anterior  medial  line  of  trunk,  504 

nasal  nerves,  197 
median  fbntre  of  cord,  X15, 133, 167 
mediastinal  arteries,  37 

lymphatic  nodes,  109 

ireins,  83 
medullary  velum,  135,  162 
frenulum  of,  x6o^  162 
meningeal  artery,  28^  32 
nftsal  rami,  igj 
nucleus  of  optic  thalamusi  157 
oescnshageal  chords,  211 

plexus,  21X 
palatine  nerve,  201 
palpebral  limbus,  270 
parolfactory  suld,  134,  146 
parotid  veins,  90 
pectoral  Ivmphatic  nodes,  108 
perforatea  substance  of  brain,  131, 

145 
peroneal  arterv,  71 

pole  of  eyeball,  247 

of  lens,  256 
pulmonary  nervous  plexus^  2x0 
rami  of  cervical  nerves,  2x2 

of  f^reat  auricular  nerve,  2x4 

of  mferior  laryngeal  nerve,  2x0 

of  intercostal  arteries^  53 

of  obturator  artery,  62 
nerve,  232 

of  spinal  nerves,  X22 

of  Sylvian  fissure,  X39 

of  thoracic  nerve,  220 
recess  of  cerebrum,  x6o 

of  tympanic  membrane,  293 
root  filaments  of  cord,  120,  X2X 

zone  of  cord,  118 
sacral  plexus,  100 
scrotal  arteries,  67 

nerve,  230 
spinal  artery,  36,  124 
superior  alveolar  arteries,  29 

dental  arteries,  29 
supraclavicular  nerves,  215 
surface  of  cornea,  250 

of  iris,  252 
temporal  diploic  vein,  87 
thalamic  tubercle,  157 
thoracic  nerves,  219 
tibial  artery,  71,  72 

lymphatic  node,  iii 

nerve,  236 

recurrent  artery,  73 

veins,  103 
tympanic  artery,  27,  294 
vertebral  venous  plexuses,  82 
white  commissure  of  cord,  118 
Anterolateral  fasciculus  of  cord,  super- 
ficial, 116 
Anthelix,  296 
crura  of,  296 
transverse  sulcus  of,  297 
Antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve,  dorsal, 
224 
lateral,  220 
medial,  220 
radial,  220 
interosseous  nerve,  221 


Antibradiial*regk»>Sk  305 

vein,  median,  g4 
Antibrachium,  ^05 
Antitragic«hdicuie  fissure,  296,  297 
Antitragicus  muscle,  297 
Antitragus,  296 
Antrum,  mastoid,  286 
Anus,  arteries  of,  64 

nerves  of,  238 
Aorta,  17,  x8 
abdommal,     X9,     54.    See     also 

Abdominal  aorta, 
arch  of,  x8,  2a    See  also  Ard^  of 

aorta. 
ascending,  x8,  19 
descending,  18 
abdominal  portion,  54.    See  also 

Abdominal  aorta. 
primitive,  17 
thoracic,  19,  52.    See  also  Thoraeic 

aorta. 
wall  of,  18 
Aortic  bifurcation,  54 
bulb,  19 
isthmus,  20 
lymphatic  plexus,  xxo 
sinuses,  19 

great,  i^,  80 
sympathetic  plexus,  abdominal,  245 
*  thoradc,  243 
Aperture,  medial,  of  tegmen,  17X 

of  fourth  ventricle,  lateral,  X32,  X70 
Aqueous  humor,  255 
Arachnoid  of  bniin,  189 

of  cord,  123 
Arachnoidal  granulations,  X90 

sheath  of  optic  nerve,  262 
Arachnoideal  cavity,  189 

fluid,  189 
Arbor  vitae,  135,  165 
Arch,  aortic,  18,  20 
permanent,  17 
primitive,  17 
rami  of,  20 
ravine,  24 
Arcuate  artery,  74 

nerve  fibers,  172,  173,  174,  176,  183 
nuclei,  174 
Areolar  glands,  300 
Arm,  arteries  of,  20,  21,  33,  41,  44 
development,  308 
lymphatics  of,  107,  108 
muscles,  nerves- of,  225 
nerves  of,  219,  220,  223 
regions  of,  305 
sensory  skin  areas  of,  225 
Arnold's      inframaxillary      recurrent 

nerve,  201 
Arteria  comitans  nervi  ischiadic!,  63 
Arterial  circle  of  Willis,  ^^ 
of  iris,  257,  258 
glomeruli  of  cochlea,  285 
trunks,  34 
Arteries,  17 

abdominal  anterior  cutaneous  rami 
of  intercostals,  54 
aorta,   54.     See   also   Abdominal 
aorta. 


Arteries,  wcotmarf  memngeal  rann 
of  middle  meningealy  28 
acetabular,  62 
acrcHnial  ramus  of  tlionuxHicranBi 

4* 
of  transverse  scapular,  40 

rete,  40,  4*1  49 
alveolar,  inferior,  27 

posterior  superior,  29 
anastomotica  magna,  45,  69 
angular,  25 

anterior  auricular  rami  of  superfidi 
temporal,  26 

ramus  of  obturator,  62 

tilHal,  91,  72 
aorta,    aixiominal,    54.    See  ab 

Abdomimal  aorta. 
arcuate,  74 
articular,  of  knee,  69,  70 

rete,  cuUtal,  49 
of  lower  extremity,  74 
'  of  upper  extremity,  49 
auditory,  mtemal,  37,  284 
auricular,  297 

deep,  27 

po^erior,  22,  26 

ramus  of  ocdpital,  26 
of  posterior  auricular,  a6 
axillary,  33,  4X 

anastomoses  with  subclavian,  43 

subscapular  rami,  43 
azyffos  articular,  70 
bsiwr,  36 
brachial,  33,  44*  45 
bronchial,  X7,  52 

rami  of  internal  mammary,  59 
buccinator,  29 

calcaneal  rami  of  peroneal,  72 
of  posterior  tibial,  72 

rete,  75 
caroticotymp>anic  ramus  of  intenu 

carotid  artery,  31 
carotid,  common,  17,  21.     Sec  al; 
Common  carotid  artery. 

external  17,  22.     See  also  Exte 
nal  carotid  artery. 

internal,  17,  30 

caroticotympanic    ramus,    3 
294 
corpal  ramus  of  ulnar,  dorsal,  48 

volar,  48 
cerebellar,  36,  37 
cerebral,  anterior,  33 

middle,  ^^ 

posterior,  37 

rami  of  internal  carotid,  32 
cervical,  ascending,  39,  40 

deep,  40 

superficial,  39,  40 

transverse,  41,  43 
ascending,  41 
descending,  41 
chorioid,  32 
ciliary,  31,  257,  258 
cochlear,  proper,  285 
coeliac,  19,  55 

tripod  of  Haller,  55 
colic,  left,  58 
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Arteries,  colic,  middle,  57 

right,  57 
collateral,  middle,  44 

radial,  44 

ulnar,  45 
comitans  nervi  ischiadid,  63 
common  iliac,  19,  61 
communicating,  anterior,  33 

posterior,  32 

ramus  of  peroneal,  71 
conjunctival,  31 
coronary,  19 

left,  19 

right,  20 
costocervical  trunk,  40 
cremasteric,  external,  66 
cricothyreoid,  2^ 
cubital  articular  rete,  45,  49 
cutaneous  rami  of  intercostals,  53, 

54 
cystic,  56 

deep  volar  arch,  46,  51 

deferential,  63 

deltoid    ramus    of    deep    brachial, 

44 
of  thoraco-acromial,  42,  43 
dental,  anterior  superior,  29 
inferior,  27 
posterior  superior,  20 
descending  aorta,   abclominal  por- 
tion, 54.     See  also  Abdomi- 
nal aorta, 
thoracic  portion,  52.     See  also 
Thoracic  aorta, 
development,  17,  307 
digital,  common  volar,  50,  51 
dorsal,  50 

fibular  dorsal,  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  second  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
lateral  dorsal,  of  fifth  toe,  74,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  second  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
medial  dorsal,  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  second  toe,  7 5,. 76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  of  hallux,  76 
proper  volar,  50,  51 
radial  dorsal,  47,  50 
of  fifth  finger,  51 
of  fourth  finger,  5 1 
of  index-finger,  47,  50 
of  third  finger,  50 


Arteries,    digital    radial    dorsal,     of 
thumb,  47,  50 
proper  volar,  51 
volar,  47 
tibial  dorsal,  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  second  toe,  75,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
ulnar  dorsal,  47,  50 

of  fifth  finger,  48,  51 
of  fourth  finger,  51 
of  index-finger,  50 
of  third  finger,  51 
of  thumb,  47,  50 
proper  volar,  51 
volar,  47 

of  fifth  finger,  51 
dorsal  ramus  of  radial  collateral,  44 
carpal,  49 

ramus  of  radial,  46 
of  ulnar,  48 
dorsalis  pedis,  73 

duodenal    rami    of    superior    pan- 
creaticoduodenal, 56 
epigastric,  inferior,  65 
su()erficial,  67 
superior,  39 
epiploic,  56 
episcleral,  31 
ethmoidal,  32 
facial,  external,  22,  24 
femoral  deep,  67 

lateral  circumflex,  68 
medial  circumflex,  67 
fibular   dorsal  digital,  of  fifth  toe, 
76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar  digital,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  75,  76 
of  second  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  76 
ramus  of  posterior  tibial,  71 
first  dorsal  metacarpal,  47 
frontal,  32 

ramus  of  superficial  temporal,  27 
gastric,  left,  55,  56 
gastHKluodenal,  56 
gastro-cpiploic,  56 
genu,  lateral  inferior,  70 
superior,  (k) 
media,  70 
suprcma,  69 
gluteal,  inferior,  63 

superior,  62 
great  aortic  sinus,  1-9,  80 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  64 
middle,  63 
su|)erior,  58 
hepatic,  55 
humeral,  circumflex,  43 


Arteries,  hyaloid,  257 

hyoid  ramus  of  hngual,  23 

of  superior  thyreoid,  23 
hypogastnc,  61 

deviations  in,  65 
ileal,  57 
ileocolic,  58 
iliac,  common,  61 

deep  circumflex,  66 

external,  65 

internal,  61 

ramus  of  iliolumbar,  61 

superficial  circumflex,  67 
iliolumbar,  61 
infra-<^rbital,  29 
inguinal  rami  of  femoral,  67 
innominate,  17,  20,  21 
intercostal,  19,  40,  53 

anterior,  39 

superior,  40 
internal  iliac,  61 
interosseous,  48 
intestinal,  57 
jejunal,  57 
labial,  anterior,  67 

inferior,  25 

posterior,  64 

superior,  25 
lachr)'mal,  31,  269 
laryngeal,  inferior,  40 

sufHjrior,  23 
lateral    costal    ramus    of    internal 

mammary,  39 
lingual,  22,  23 
lumbar,  19,  60 

ramus  of  iliolumbar,  61 
malleolar,  72,  73 

retia,  75 
mammary,  internal,  37 

rami  of  intercostal,  54 
masseteric,  28 

mastoid  rami  of  occipital,  25 
of  posterior  auricular,  26 
maxillary,  external,  22,  24 

internal,  22,  27 
median,  of  forearm,  48 
mediastinal,  anterior,  37 

rami  of  thoracic  aorta,  53 
meningeal,  192 

anterior,  28,  32 

middle,  28 

posterior,  24,  28 

ramus  of  occipital,  25,  26 
of  vertebral,  36 
mental,  28 
mcsenleric,  inferior,  19,  58 

superior,  19,  56 
metacarpal  dorsal,  50 

first  dorsal,  47 
volar,  51 

fourth  dorsal,  50 
volar,  51 

second  dorsal,  50 
volar,  51 

third  dorsal,  50 
volar,  51 

volar,  50 
metatarsal,  74 
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Arteries,  metatarsal  dorsal,  74 

plantar,  75 
musculophrenic,  39 
mj^ohyoid  ramus  of  inferior  aiireo- 

lar,  27 
nasal  anterior  lateral,  33 

posterior  external,  30 
obturator,  63 

ramus  of  inferior  epigastric,  66 
occipital,  22,  2$ 
oesophageal,  5  a 

ramus  of  inferior  thyreoid,  40 
of  abdominal  waO,  37 

upper,  S3 
of  anus,  64 
of  arm,  33,  41,  44 

left,  20,  21,  33 

right,  20,  31 
of  auricle,  26,  297 
of  back,  42,  S3 
of  brain,  192 

base  of,  32 

posterior  portion,  33,  34 
of  breasts,  39,  42,  54 
of  bronchi,  39,  $2 
of  bulb  of  urethra,  65 
of  cerebrum,  32,  37 
of  cervical  region,  33 

viscera,  33 
of  chin,  28 
of  chorioid,  2S7 

plexus,    33 
of  ciliary  body,  257,  358 

muscle,  2s8 
of  clitoris,  64,  65 
of  cochlea,  28s 
of  colon,  57 
of  conjunctiva,  31,  274 
of  corpus  cavemosum,  65 
of  costal  region,  39 
of  diaphragm,  37,  39,  53 
of  dorsum  of  foot,  72,  75,  76 

of  hand,  45,  46,  49,  50 
of  duodenum,  55,  56 
of  ear,   26,   27,  37,  284,  294,   295, 

297 
of  epiglottis,  23 
of  external  auditory  meatus,  295 

genitalia,  61 
of  eye,  31 
of  eyeball,  31,  257 
of  eyelids,  31,  273 
of  face,  24 

of  Fallopian  tubes,  61,  63 
'of  femur,  68 
of  fibula,  71 
of  fifth  finger,  51 
of  fingers,  50,  51 
of  foot,  73,  75,  76 
of  forearm,  45 
of  fourth  finger,  51 
of  genitalia,  external,  61,  64 
of  gluteal  region,  61 
of  great  omentum,  55,  56 

toe,  72,  76 
of  gums,  29 
of  hallux,  74,  76 
of  hand,  45,  46,  49,  51 


Arteries  of  hard  palate,  39 
of  head,  left  hatf,  so,  3x,  33 

right  half,  30,  31 
of  heart,  19,  3o 
of  index-fineer,  47,  50^  51 
of  inguinal  ugament,  66 
of  intestinal  canal,  55 
of  iris,  357,  358 
of  kidne^  55,  58 
of  knee-joint,  69 
of  lalna  majora,  64,  67 
of  labvrinth,  384 
of  lachrymal  ^sJid,  39,  31,  369 
of  larynx,  33,  40 

of  leg,  70.  7a 

of  lips,  35 

of  liver,  55 

of  lower  extremities,  61,  65 

of  mammary  glands,  39,  43>  54.  301 

of  mediastinum,  33 

of  membranes  of  brain,  193 

of  nasal  septum,  anterior,  33 

posterior,  30 
of  neck,  30,  31,  35,  33 
of  nipple,  54  ^ 

of  nose,  io,  33 
of  nuchal  region,  33,  36 
of  oesophagus,  40,  53 
of  orbit,  31 
of  ovaries,  59,  63  * 
of  palatine  arch,  39 

tonsil,  23,  24,  29 
of  palm  of  hand,  45,  49,  51 
of  pancreas,  55,  56 
of  pelvic  floor,  61 

viscera,  61 
of  penis,  64,  65 
of  pericardium,  37,  39,  52,  53 
of  perineum,  61 
of  phalanges  of  foot,  72,  74,  75,  76 

of  hand,  50,  51 
of  pharynx,  24 
of  pons,  37 
of  prostate,  63 
of  pterygoid  canal,  29 
of  rectum,  58,  61,  63,  64 
of  retina,  254,  257 

central,  31 
of  round  ligament,  66 
of  sacrum,  60 
of  scalp,  25,  26 
of  scrotum,  64 
of  semicircular  canals,  membranous, 

284 
of  seminal  vesicles,  63 
of  sexual  glands,  55 
of  shoulder,  33,  40,  42,  43 
of  soft  palate,  29 
of  sole  of  foot,  70,  75,  76 
of  spinal  cord,  124 

upper  portion,  33,  36 
of  spleen,  55,  56 
of  stomach,  55,  56 
of  suprarenal  bodies,  55,  58,  59 
of  teeth,  27,  28,  29 
of  testes,  59 
of  thigh,  66,  67 
of  third  finger,  50,  51 


Arteries  of  thoradc  viKerm,  37 

,^  33.  37.  39>  42.  S3 

of  thumb,  47,  so 
of  diymus  i^Bflid,  37 

of  thyreoid,  33,  40 

of  tibia,  70^  73 

of  toes,  74,  75.  76 

of  tongue,  33,  33 

of  tradiea,  jg,  40 

of  true  pdvis,  6x 

of  tympanic  cavity,  394 

of  upper  extremity,  33 

of  urethra,  63,  65 

of  urinary  blaidder,  6x,  63 

of  uterus,  61,  63 

of  vagina,  63 

of  vestibular  bulb,  65 

of  vitreous  body,  357 

olecranal  rete,  49 

qphthalmic,  31 

ovarian,  59 

ramus  oa  uterine,  63 
palatine,  ascending,  34 

descending,  39 

greater,  39 

^ner,39 
palpebral,  31 

medial,  33 
pancreatic  rami  of  splmic,  56 
of     superior     pancxeaBooduo- 
denal,  56 
pancreaticoduodeDal  superior,  56, 57 
parietal  rami  of  abdominal  sorta, 


cfiV' 


lypcnstric,  6x 
of  supemdal  temporal  artery,!; 
of  thoracic  aorta,  53 
patellar  rete,  74 

pectoral    anterior    cutaneous   rami 
of  intercostal,  54 
rami  of  thoraco-acromial,  42 
penis,  64,  65 
perforating,  of  hand,  52 
of  leg,  71 
of  thigh,  68 

rami  from  internal  mammary,  39 
pericardiac  rami  of  thoracic  aorta, 

53 
pericardiacophrenic,  39 

perineal,  64 

peroneal,  71 

pharyngeal,  ascending,  22,  24 

rami  of  inferior  laryngeal,  40 
phrenic  inferior,  19,  59 

superior,  53 
plantar,  71,  72 

arch,  74,  75 

digital,  of  hallux,  75,  76 

fibular,  of  hallux,  76 

lateral,  71 

medial,  71 

metatarsal,  75 

ramus  of  dorsal,  deep,  74 

tibial,  of  hallux,  76 
px)ntine  rami  of  basilar,  37 
px)pliteal,  66,  69 
posterior  ramus  of  obturator,  62 

tibial,  70 
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Arteries,  princeps  pollicis,  47 

profunda,  inferior,  45 
superior,  44 

proper  volar  digital,  50 

pterygoid    rami    of    internal    max- 
illary, 29 

pubic  ramus  of  inferior  epigastric,  66 
of  obturator,  62 

pudendal  external,  67 
internal,  64 

pulmonary,  17,  18.     See  also  Pul- 
monary artery, 

pyloric,  56 

radial,  45,  46 
anomalies,  45 
dorsal  digital,  47 
recurrent,  46 
volar  digital,  47 

radialis  indicis,  51 

renal,  19,  58 

retia,  articular,  of  lower  extremity, 

74 

calcaneal,  75 

malleolar,  75 

of  foot,  dorsal,  75 

of  knee-joint,  74 

patellar,  74 

trochanteric,  74 
sacral,  60,  61 
saphenous,  69 
scapular,  circumflex,  43 

dorsal,  43 

transverse,  39,  40,  43 
sciatic,  63 
scrotal,  anterior,  67 

posterior,  64 
sigmoid,  58 
spermatic  external,  66 

internal,  ig,  59 
sphenopalatine,  30 
spinal,  124 

anterior,  36 

IX)Sterior,  36 

rami  of  ascending  cervical,  40 
of  deep  cervical,  41 
of  intercostal,  53 
of  lateral  sacTal,  62 
of  vertebral,  36 
splenic,  56 
stapedial,  26 
sternal  rami  of  internal  mammary, 

39 
sternocleidomastoid,  22,  25 

ramus  of  superior  thyreoid,   23 
stylomastoid,  26 
subclavian,  33 

anastomoses  with  axillary,   43 

left,  19,  20 

proximal  portion,  17 

rami  of,  variations  in  origins,  19 

right,  21 
subhngual,  23 
submental,  24 
subscapular,  42,  43 

rami  of  axillary  artery,  43 
superior  thyreoid,  22 

tympanic,  28 
supra-orbital,  31 


Arteries,  suprarenal,  19 
inferior,  59 
middle,  58 
superior,  59 
suprascapular,  39,  40 
sural,  70 
tarsal,  32,  73»  74 
temporal,  deep,  28 
middle,  27 

superficial,  22,  26,  297 
testicular,  59 

thoracic  aorta,  52.     See  also  Thora- 
cic aorta, 
lateral,  42,  43 
thoraco-acromial,  42,  43 
thoracodorsal,  43 
thymic,  37 

thyreoccrvical  trunk,  39 
thyreoid,  inferior,  39,  40 
tibial,  anterior,  71,  72 
recurrent,  73 
dorsal  digital,  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar  digital,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  75,  76 
of  second  toe,  76 
posterior,  70 
recurrent,  73 
tracheal  ramus  of  inferior  thyreoid, 

40 
transverse  facial,  26 
trochanteric  rete,  74 
tubal  ramus  of  uterine,  63 
tympanic,  294 
anterior,  27 
inferior,  24 
posterior,  26 

ulnar,  45..  47 

anomalies,  45 

dorsal  digital,  47 

recurrent,  47 

volar  digital,  47 
umbilical,  63 
urethral,  65 
uterine,  63 
vaginal,  63 
vertebral,  34 
vesical,  63 
vestibular,  284 
vestibulocochlear,  285 
Vidian,  29 
visixTal   rami  of  abdominal  aorta, 

54,  55 
of  hypogastric,  61,  63 

of  thoracic  aorta,  52 
volar  arch,  deep,  46,  49,  51 

superficial,  48,  49,  51 
carpal  ramus  of  racial,  46 
of  ulnar,  48 

rete,  49 
digital,  common,  50 

proper,  50 
interosseous,  48 
metacarpal,  50 
ramus  of  radial  collateral,  44 


Arteries,  volar  ramus  of  radial  super- 
ficial, 46 
of  ulnar,  deep,  48 
zygomatico-orbital,  27 
Arterioles  of  retina,  254 
Articular  arteries  of  knee,  69,  70 
rete,  cubital,  45,  46,  49 

of  knee,  74 

of  lower  extremity,  74 

of  up|>er  extremity,  49 
Ascending  aorta,  18,  19 
cervical  artery,  39,  40 
lumbar  veins,  81,  99 
palatine  artery,  24 
pharyngeal  artery,  22,  24 

sympathetic  plexus,  241 
ramus  of  Sylvian  fissure,   139 

of  transverse  cervical  artery,  41 
Association  fibers  of  cerebellum,  183 

of  telencephalon,  176 
Auditory  artery,  internal,  37,  284 
groove,  284 

meatus,    external,    294.     See    also 
External  auditory  meatus. 

internal,  283.     See  also  Internal 
auditory  meatus. 
nerve,  131,  132,  169,  175,  187 
organ,  274.     See  adso  Ear, 
ossicles,  274,  287 

articulations  of,  288 

development,  289,  308 

ligaments  of,  288,  289 

muscles  of,  289 
veins,  internal,  86,  285 
vesicle,  284 
Auricle,  274,  296 
a|>ex  of,  296 
arteries  of,  26,  297 
cartilage  of,  296 
concha  of,  296 
development,  298 
floor  of,  296 

helix  of,  296.     See  also  Helix, 
integument  of,  external,  297 
lymphatic  nodes  of,  106 
lymphatics  of,  297 
muscles  of,  297 
nerves  of,  297 
scapha  of,  296 
terminal  fissure  of,  297 

notch  of,  296 
triangular  fossa  of,  296 

eminence  of,  297 
tubercle  of,  296 
veins  of,  91,  297 
Auricular  artery,  deep,  27 

posterior,  aa,  a6 
lobe,  297 
nerves,  297 

great,  214,  297 

posterior,  205 
notch,  297 
rami  of  mandibular  nerve,  203 

of  occipital  artery,  26 

of  posterior  auricular  artery,  26 

of  superficial  temporal  artery,  26 

of  vagus  nerve,  208,  295,  297 
region,  303 


3U 

Attricakr  sulcus,  297 

sympathetic  (dexiu^  943 
Auriculotemporal  neire,  ao3»  295,  397 
Axes  oi  eyeball,  347 

of  leoS)  356 

cmtical,  347 
AxiUa,  hair  of,  301 
Axillary  artery,  33,  41 

anastomoses  witii  subdavian,  43 

folds,  304 

fossa,  sensory  skin  areas  of,  335 

live,  J04 

lymphatic  nodes^  xo8    . 
plexus,  Z08 

nerve,  319 

realon,  304 

vcdn,  93 
Asyigps  articular  artery,  70 

vem,  80 
development,  77 


Back,  regions  of,  303,  305 

Barba,  30Z 

Basal  ganglion,  154 

uunina  of  chorioid,  351 
vein,  88 
Base  of  brain,  130 
arteries  of,  33 
of  encephalon,  Z38 
Basilar  artery,  36 
subjacent,  36 
pontine  sulcus,  37 
portion  of  hypothalamus^  159 

of  pons,  167,  175 
sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 
sulcus  of  pons,  131,  167 
Basilic  vein,  94 
median,  94 
Basivertebral  veins,  82 
Beard,  301 

Bechterew's  nucleus,  187 
Between-brain,  125,  155 
Big  toe,  306 

Bladder,  lymphatics  of,  no 
nerves  of,  237 

sympathetic,  246 
veins  of,  icx>,  loi 
Blaslomeres,  307 
Blind  spot,  254 
Bloodless  area  of  kidney,  59 
Body.     See  Human  body. 
Bones,  development,  307 
Bony  labyrinth  of  ear,  development, 
284 
spiral  lamina  of  modiolus,  282 
Bowman's  membrane,  250 
Brachia  conjunctiva,  160,  162,  165 
decussation  of,  160 
development,  125 
of  mammillary  bodies,  158 
of  pons,  131,  165,  167 
quadrigemina,  159,  160 
Brachial  artery,  33,  44 
deep,  44 

rami  of  variations,  45 
cutaneous  nerve,  lateral,  219 
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Brachial  cutaneous  nerve,  medial,  tao 
posterior,  333 
iympnatic  nodeS)  108 
nervous  plexus^  3x6 

infradavicular,  2x9,  330 
supraclavicular  poraon,  3x6 
rc^^ons,30s 
vems,  93 
Brad^ium,  305 
Brain,  xi3,  X34 
adtdt  and  embfyonic,  relations^  of 

portions^  X35 
arachnoid  of,  189 
arteries  of,  193 
base  of,  130 

arteries  of,  33,  19s 
cerebrospinal  fluid  of,  X39 
dstems  of,  190 
commissures  of,  X34 
convex  surface  of,  X38,  X39 
convolutions  of,  xsS.  X39 
ccMTtical  substance  of,  X39 
development,  134,  306 
divisions  of,  138 
dura  mater  of,  188.    See  also  Dmra 

mater  of  brain* 
embryonic  and  adult,  relations  of 

portions,  X35 
foniix  of,  148.    See  also  Fornix, 
grav  substance  of,  X39 
syri  of,  138,  X39 
hemispheres  of,  X39 

development,  135 
in  general,  138 
lobes  of,  130 
Ijrmphatics  of,  193 
meman  section  of,  133 
membranes  of,  188 

nerves  of,  192 

vessels  of,  192 
motor  path  of,  178 
olfactory,  130 

bulb  of,  130 

tract  of,  130 

trigone  of,  130 
peduncles  of,   development,    125 
perforated    substance   of,   anterior, 

pia  mater  of,  191 

nerves  of,  192 
shape  of,  128 
surfaces  of,  128 
tracts  of,  176 
veins  of,  85,  88,  192 
ventricles  of,  112,  133 

fourth.     See  Fourth  ventricle. 

lateral.     See  Lateral  ventricle. 

third,  134,  155 

chorioid  tela  of,  134 
vesicles  of,  124 
weight  of,  128 
Brain-stem,  128 
fiber-tracts  of,  183 
medial    longitudinal    fasciculus   of, 

160,  184 
Branchial  arch,  308 
arteries,  17 
gut,  308 


Breasts,    300.    See    aho 

^a$9ds. 
BrcKa's  area,  X34,  145,  X46 

center,  X39 
Brondii,  arteries  of,  39,  53 

lymphatics  of,  xo8 

nerves  of,  3x0 

veins  of,  83 
Bronchial  lymphatic  nodes,  xo8 

rami  of  vagus  nerve,  310 
of  interiul  mammary  artery,  39 
Bronchomediastinal  lymphatic  tntus 

X06 
Bruch's  membrane,  35X 
Buccal  mucous  membrane,  nerves  of 

303 

rami  from  parotid  pkxio,  307 

rejfon.  303 
Bucanator  artery,  39 

nerve,  303 
Bulb  of  internal  jugular  vein,  inferior, 

superior,  84 
of  posterior  horn,  icx 
of  urethra,  art^y  of,  65 
vein  of,  xoo 
Bulbus  oculi,  347.    See  also  EytM 
Burdach'a  column,  xx8 


Cmcal  portion  of  retina,  353,  354 
CsBCum,  cupular,  of  ear,  376 

vestibular,  of  ear,  376 
Calamus  scriptorius,  X35,  170 
Calcaneal  rami  of  peroneal  artery,  72 
of  posterior  tioial  artery,  73 
of  sural  nerve,  234 
of  tibial  nerve,  334 
region,  306 
rete,  75 
Calcar  avis,  151 
Calcarine  fissure,  145 
Capilli,  301 
Capital  vein,  94 
Capitulum  of  malleus,  287 
Capsules  of  cerebrum,  153,  154 
of  dentate  nucleus  of  cerebellum,  16; 
of  hip-joint,  nerves  of,  232 
of  lens,  256 

vascular,  263 
of  Tenon,  265,  266 
Cardiac  nerves,  241 

nervous  plexus,  209 
rami,   inferior,  of  recurrent  nerve 
210 
of  vagus  nerve,  superior,  209 
sympathetic  ganglion,  243 
veins,  78,  79,  80 
Cardinsd  vein,  77 
Caroticotym{>anic  nerves,  294 
inferior,  242 
superior,  342 
ramus   of   internal    carotid   arter] 
31 »  294 
Carotid    arteries,    common,    17,    21 
See  also  Common  carotid  arter 
external,  17,  22.     See  also  Exte 
nal  carotid  artery. 


Carotid  arteries,  internal,  17,  30 

caroticotympanic    ramus,    31, 
294 
fossa,  304 
giand,  22 

nerves,  external,  241 
internal,  240,  241 
sympathetic  plexus,  common,  242 
venous  plexus,  internal,  87 
wall  of  tympanic  cavity,  285,  286 
Carpal  rami  of  radial  artery,  46 
of  ulnar  artery,  48 
retia,  49 
Carpus,  305 

Cartilage,  aevelopment,  307 
Cartilaginous  external  auditory  mea- 
tus, 294 
portion  of  Eustachian  tube,  290 
Cauda  equina,  122,  128 
Caudate  nucleus  of  cerebrum,  150,  152 
Cavernous  sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 
sympathetic  nerves  of  clitoris,  246 
of  penis,  246 
plexus,  242 
of  clitoris,  246 
of  penis,  246 
Cella  meaia,  149,  150 
Center  of  Vieussens,  152 
Central  artery  of  retina,  31 
canal  of  spinal  cord,  112,  118 
fovea  of  retina,  254 
grav  stratum,  118,  159,  172 

lobule  of  cerebellum,  164 

of  vermis,  166 
nervous  system,  112,  114 

development,  124 
portion  of  lateral  ventricle,  149,  150 
sulcus  of  cerebrum,  136,  139 

of  insula,  145 
tegmental  radiation,  182 
vem  of  retina,  87 
Centrifugal  nerves,  113 
Centripetal  nerves,  113 
Cephalic  sympathetic  nerves,  240 
peripheral  rami,  241 
plexuses,  242 
vein,  93 

accessory,  94 
median,  94 
Cerebellar  artery,  anterior  inferior,  37 
posterior  inferior,  36 
superior,  37 
cortical  substance,  164 
fasciculus,  direct,  116 
veins,  88 
Cerebcllomedullary  cistern,  igo 
Cerebcllo-olivary  filx^rs,  174,  183 
Cerebellospinal  fasciculus,  1 16 
Cerebellum,  128,  132,  163 
association  fibers  of,  183 
biventer  lobule  of,  164 
cortical  substance  of,  164 
development,  125,  127 
emboliform  nucleus  of,  165 
fastigii  nucleus  of,  165 
fissures  of.     See  Fissures  of  cere- 
bellum. 
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Cerebellum,    fosss    of,    rhombotdal, 

135 
flocculus  of,  165 

globosus  nucleus  of,  165 

gray  cortex  of,  135 

nuclei  of,  165 

substance  of,  129 
prri  of,  129,  164 
hemispheres  of,  129,  163,  164 
hilus  of,  165 
lobules  of,  164 

relations  to  lobules  of  vermis,  166 
medullary  body  of,  165 

lamina;  of,  164,  165 

substance  of,  fiber-tracts  of,  183 
notches  of,  163 
peduncles  of,  165 
quadrangular  lobule  of,  164 
semilunar  lobules  of,  164 
sensory  tracts  of,  183 
sulci  of.     See  Sulci  of  cerebellum, 
tonsil  of,  165 
vallecula  of,  163,  165 
vermis  of,  129,  132,  163 
Cerebral  aqueduct,  112,  129,  134,  159 
arcuate  fibers,  176 
artery,  anterior,  33 

middle,  33 

posterior,  37 
canal,  125 

development,  127 
fissure,  transverse,  127,  134 
hemispheres,  135 

development,  125 
nerves,    113,    130,    192.     See    also 

Cranial  nerves. 
peduncle,  131 

rami  of  internal  carotid  arter\%  32 
veins,  88 
vesicles,  124 

divisions  of,  124 
Cerebropontile  tracts,  181 
Cerebrospinal  fasciculi,  116,  183 
fluid,  123,  129 

external,  189 

real,  189 
tract  fibers,  178 
Cerebrum,  127,  128,  135 
arteries  of,  32,  37 
angular  g>'rus  of,  141 
anterior  recess  of,  160 
Broca's  area  of,  145,  146 
capsules  of,  153,  154 
central  gray  stratum  of,  159 
commissures  of,  great,  146 
convex  surface  of,  128,  129 
convolutions  of,  135,  136.     See  also 

Cerebrum,  gyri  of. 
fasciculi  of,  132 
fissures  of,  136 

calcarine,  145 

central,  136,  139 

chorioidal,  151 

collateral,  143 

frontal,  137 

lateral,  130 

rami  of,  137,  139 

longitudinal,  130 
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Cerebrum,  fissures  of,  parieto-occip- 
ital,  136,  139,  141,  145 

primaiT,  136 

Rolando's,  136,  139 

Sylvian,  130 

rami  of,  137,  139 

temporal,  143 
foramen  of,   interventricular,    129 
fosss  of,  interpeduncular,  131 

lateral,  130,  136 
cistern  of,  190 

Sylvian,  130,  136 
frontal  lobe  of,  136,  137 

pole  of,  133,  136,  137 
gray  cortex  of,  135 

substance  of,  129 
gyri  of,  129,  135,  136 

basal,  154 

central,  139 

cinguli,  139,  144 

frontal,  137,  139 

fusiform,  143 

hippocampus,  143 

lingualis,  143 

parietal,  139 

rectus,  137,  139 

supramarginal,  141 
hemispheres  of,  129,  135,  136 

amygdaloid  nuclei  of,  152,  153 

caudate  nuclei  of,  152 

claustrum  of,  152,  153 

gray  ganglia  of,  152 

lenticular  nuclei  of,  152,  153 

medial  surfaces  of,  143 

nuclei  of,  152,  153 

px)les  of,  136 

semi-oval  center  of,  147,  152. 
See  also  Semi-oval  center  of 
cerebrum. 

surfaces  of,  136 
hypophysis  of,  154,  155 
insula  of,  136,  145 
internal  capsule  of,  153,  154 
interventricular  foramen  of,  155 
lamina  terminalis  of,  154 
lobes  of,  136,  137-143 
longitudinal  fissure  of,  127 
mammillary  bodies  of,  131 
mantle  of,  135 
occipital  lobe  of,  136,  141 

poles  of,  133,  136,  141 
olfactory  bulb  of,  145 

stris  of,  145,  146 

tract  of,  145 

trigone  of,  145,  146 

tubercle  of,  146 
orbital  gyri  of,  139 
paracentral  lobule  of,  133,  140,  145 
parietal  lobules  of,  136,  139,  141 
parolfactory  area  of,  145,  146 
peduncles  of,  159,  160 
perforated    substance   of,    anterior, 

MS 
posterior,  131,  155,  160 

petrosal  impression  of,  136.  141 

plexuses  of,  chorioidal,  151,  156 

poles  of,  136 

posterior  recess  of,  160 
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Cerebrum,  pyramid  of,  132 
subcallosal  gyrus  of,  145,  146 
sulci  of.     See  Sulci  of  cerebrum, 
tcmpx)ral  lobe  of,  136,  141 

pole  of,  136,  143 
uncus  of,  130 

veins  of,  great,  cistern  of,  190 
ventricles  of,  fourth,  129 
lateral,  129 
third,  129 
Ceruminous  glands,  295,  299 
Cervical  ansae,  212 

artery,  ascending,  39,  40 
deep,  40 

superficial,  39,  40 
transverse,  41,  43 
descending,  41 
enlargement  of  spinal  cord,  114 
lymphatic  nodes,  107 
nerves,  212 
anterior,  212 
cutaneous,  214 
posterior,  212 
plexus,  214 

motor  rami,  215 
sensory  rami,  214 
portion  of  spinal  cord,  1 14 
region,  arteries  of,  33 
spinal  nerves,  121 

sympathetic  ganglia,  239,   240,   241 
nerves,  240 

peripheral  rami,  241 
plexuses,  242 
vein,  deep,  84 
superficial,  91 
transverse,  92 
viscera,  arteries  of,  ^^ 
Cervix,  303 

Chiasma,  optic,  131,  135,  154,  155 
Chiasmatic  cistern,  190 
Chin,  arteries  of,  28 

nerves  of,  204 
Chorda  dorsal  is,  306 
tympani,  205 

nerve,  203,  204,  294 
tvmpanic  aperture  of  canaliculus 
'  of,  286 
Choriocapillary  lamina,  251 
Chorioid,  250 

arteries  of,  32,  251,  257 
artery,  32 
gK)mus.  151 
o])lic  foramen  of,  251 
plexus,  151,  156,  iqi 
artery  of,  33 
nervous,  113,   127 
veins  of,  SS 
tela,  102 

of  fourth  ventride,  135 
of  third  v(.'ntri(  le,  1  34 
vein,  88 
Chorioidal  fissure,  151 
lamina,  127 

epithelial,  151,  156 

of  fourth  ventricle,  171 
vasculosii,  251 
ta'nia,  151 
C^hyle,  109 


Cilia,  270,  301 
Ciliary  annulus,  250 
arteries,  31,  257,  258 
anterior,  31 
posterior,  31 
body,  250,  251 

arteries  of,  257,  258 
pigmented  layer  of,  252,  253 
corona,  251,  252 
folds,  252 
ganglion,  197 
long  root  of,  197 
short  root  of,  193 
sympathetic  roots  of,  242 
ganglionic  plexus,  260 
glands,  270,  299 
margin  of  iris,  252 
muscle,  251,  272 
arteries  of,  258 
nerves  of,  260 
nerves,  197,  198,  260 
portion  of  retina,  253,  254 
processes,  251 
veins,  87,  259 
zonule,  252,  256,  257 
development,  262 
Cingulum,  176 
Circle  of  Willis,  arterial,  ^$ 
Circular  sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 

sulcus,  145 
Circulation,  17 
Circumanal  glands,  299 
Circumflex  femoral  artery,  lateral,  68 
medial,  67 
vein,  lateral,  102 
medial,  102 
humeral  arteries,  43 

vein,  93 
iliac  artery,  deep,  66 
superficial,  67 
vein,  deej),  101 
superficial,  102 
nerve,  219 
s<  apular  artery,  43 
vein,  93 
Cistcrna  chyli,  104 
Cisterns  of  brain,  190 
Clarke's  column,  120 
Claustrum,  135,  152,  153 
CMava  of  medulla  oblongata,  169 
Clavicular  region,  304 
Clitoris,  arteries  of,  64,  65 
lym])haties  of ,  r  1 1 
nerves  of,  237,  23S 
sympathetic,  246 
veins  of,  100,  102 
Cluneal  nerves,  229,  233,  238 
Coccygeal  glomus,  60 
nerves,  121,  228 
nervous  y)lexus,  22Q,  238 
sym])alhelic  ganglia,  240,  244 
Coccyx,  nerves  of,  229,  2^^^ 
Cochlea,  281 

arterial  glomeruli  of,  285 
arteries  of,  285 
base  of,  281 
cupola  of,  281 
fenestra  of,  281 


Cochlea,  spiral  canal  of,  281 
foraminous  tract  of,  281 
ganglion  of,  187,  284 
veins  of,  285 

vestibular  ap>erture  of,  281 
walls  of,  282 
Cochlear  aqueduct,  vein  of,  285 
area  of  internal  auditory  meatus,  2S3 

of  modiolus,  281 
artery,  pro|>er,  285 
canaliculus,  vein  of,  89 
duct,  274,  276 
boundaries,  277 
development,  284 
fenestra,  285 
crest  of,  286 
fossa  of,  286 
nerve,  175,  187,  283,  284 
nucleus,  dorsal,  175 
ramus  of  internal  auditory  artery, 

common,  284 
recess,  279 
Cochlear  if  or  m  process,  286 
Coeliac  artery,  19,  55 
lymphatic  nodes,  109 

plexus,  no 
nervous  plexus,  243 
rami  of  vagus  nerve,  211 
sympathetic  ganglia,  245 

plexus,  245 
tripod  of  Haller,  55 
CcElom,  308 
Colic  artery,  left,  58 
middle,  57 
right,  57 
veins,  96,  98 
Collateral  artery,  middle,  44 
radial,  44 
ulnar,  45 
eminence  of  inferior  horn,  152 

of  lateral  ventricle,  152 
fissure  of  cerebrum,  143 
nerve,  ulnar,  224 
trigt)ne  of  inferior  horn,  152 
Colliculi,  facial,  171 

of  lamina  (juadrigemina,  159 
Collum  of  malleus,  287,  303 
Colon,  arteries  of,  57 

descending,  nerves  of.  sympathetic, 
246 
Colostrum,  300 

Columns  of  fornix,  134,  148,  155 
covered  portion,  159 
of  spinal  cord,  anterior,  118,  120 
Burdach's,  118 
Clarke's,  120 
Goll's,  118 
gray,  1 1 8 
lateral,  120 
[K)Sterior,  118,  120 
Comes  ncrvi  phrenici,  30 
Commissural  fiber-tracts,  178 
Commissure,  hippocampal,  148,  178 
of  brain,  134,  146,  178 
of  cord,  118 
of  diencephalon,  155 
of  habenulae,  158 
of  optic  thalamus,  157 
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Commissure  of  tuber  cinereum,  155 

palpebral,  269 
Common  carotid  arteries,  17,  21 
left,  19,  20 
right,  21 
sympathetic  plexus,  242 

cochlear  ramus  of  internal  auditory 
artery,  284 

facial  vein,  89 

iliac  arteries,  19,  61 
vein,  99 

integument,    298.     See    also   Skin. 

interosseous  artery,  48 

limb  of  superior  semicircular  osseous 
canal,  280 

peroneal  nerve,  233,  235 

plantar  digital  nerves,  234,  235 

tendinous  annul  us,  263 

tract  of  cord,  1 18 

volar  digital  arteries,  50,  51 
nerves,  221,  223,  225 
vein,  93 
Communicans  poplitei,  234 
Communicating  artery,  anterior,  ^^ 
posterior,  32 

ramus  of  peroneal  artery,  71 
Concha  of  auricle,  296 
cavity  of,  296 
cymba  of,  296 
eminence  of,  297 
Condyloid  emissary  vein,  87 
Confluens  sinuum,  85 
Conjunctiva,  273 

arteries  of,  31,  274 

brachia,  development,  125 

lymphatics  of,  273,  274 

mucous  glands  of,  273 

nerves  of,  274 

of  bulb,  273 

semilunar  fold  of,  272,  273 

veins  of,  87,  274 
Conjunctival  annulus,  250 

fornices,  273 

limbus,  273 

sac,  273 

tunics  of  eyeball,  273 
of  eyelids,  273 
Con  us  meduUaris,  115 
Convex  surface  of  cerebrum,  128,  129, 

136 
Corium,  298 

retinacula  of,  299 

ridges  of,  298 

sulci  of,  298 
Cornea,  249 

center  of,  250 

development,  263 

elastic  lamina:  of,  250 

epithelium  of,  250 

nerves  of,  260 

periphery  of,  250 

sul)stantia  propria  of,  250 

surfaces  of,  250 
Corneal  limbus,  250 

rima,  249 

vertex,  250 
Cornu  ammonis,  151 
Cornua  of  lateral  ventricles,  149-15 1 


Corona,  ciliary,  252 
radiata,  152,  176,  178 
tracts  of,  178 
Coronal  fibers,  176 
Coronary  arteries,  19,  20 
nervous  plexuses,  244 
sinus  of  heart,  79 
vein  of  stomach,  98 
Corpora  candicantia,  158 
mammillaria,  155,  158 
quadrigemina,  159 
development,  125 
Corpus  callosum,  133,  135,  146,  178 
body  of,  147 
development,  127 
fasciola  cinerea  of,  147 
forceps  of,  147 
frontal  portion  of,  147 
genu  of,  147 
occipital  jKjrtion  of,  147 
parietal  jxjrtion  of,  147 
radiation  of,  147 
rostral  lamina  of,  147,  155 
rostrum  of,  147 
splenium  of,  147 
stria:  of,  147 
sulci  of,  143 
tapetum  of,  147,  151 
temporal  portion  of,  147 
veins  of,  88 
cavcrnosum,  arteries  of,  65 
striatum,  135,  150 
body  of,  153 
head*  of,  150,  152 
radiati(m  of,  182 
veins  of,  88 
Cortex  of  cerebellum,  gray,  135 

of  cerebrum,  gray,  135 
Corli's  organ,  277 
Cortical  substance,  cerebellar,  129,  164 

of  lens,  256 
Corticobulbar  tract,  178,  181 
Corticospinal  tract-fibers,  178 
Costal  ramus  of  internal   mammary 
artery,  39 
region,  304 
arteries  of,  39 
Costo-axillary  vein,  82,  93 
Costocervical  trunk,  34,  40 
Coxal  region,  305 
Cranial  nerves,  130,  192 

alxiucens,  131,  132,  186,  194 
accessory,  i(x),  187,  211 
acoustic.     See  Auditory  nerve. 
auditory.     Sec  Auditory  nerve. 
courses  of,  184 
eighth,  131,  132,  187 
eleventh,  132,  169,  187,  211 
facial,   131,  132,   169,  186,  204 
internal  genu  of,  175 
nucleus  of,  175 
r(X)ts  of,  175 
fifth,  131,  132,  185,  194 
first  branch,  195,  196 
second  branch,  195,  198 
third  branch,  195,  201 
first,  130,  184 
fourth,  131,  132,  185,  193 


Cranial  nerves,  glossopharyngeal,  132, 
169,  187,  207 
hypoglossal,   131,   132,   169,   188, 

211 
intermediate,  187,  205 
motor  tract  of,  178,  181 
ninth,  132,  187,  207 
nuclei  of,  112,  135,  184 
oculomotor,  131,  134,  184,  193 
olfactory,  130,  184 
optic.     See  Optic  nerve. 
origins  of,  184 
paths  of,  184 
second.     See  Optic  nerve. 
seventh,  131,  132,  186,  204 
sixth,  132,  186,  194 
spinal  accessory,  132 
tenth.     Sec  V/igus  nerve. 
third,  131,  134,  184,  193 
trigeminus,  131,  132,  185,  194 
first  branch,  195,  196 
nucleus  of  spinal  tract  of,  172 
second  branch,  195,  198 
spinal  tract  of,  172 
third  branch,  195,  201 
trochlear,  131,  132,  185,  193 
twelfth,  131,  132,  169,  188,  211 
vagus.     See  Vagus  nerve. 
Cremasteric  artery,  external,  66 
Cribriform  macula,  279 
Cricothyreoid  artery,  23 
Crista    of    ampullse    of    semicircular 

ducts  of  ear,  276 
Crossed  pyramidal  fasciculus  of  cord, 

116 
Crural  cutaneous  nerves,  medial,  231 
interosseous  nerve,  234 
nerve,  anterior,  231 
ramus  of  genitofemoral  nerve,  231 
regions,  306 
Crus,  306 

of  fornix,  148 
Crystalline  lens,  255 
axis  of,  256 
capsule  of,  256 
cortical  substance  of,  256 
development,  262,  307 
epithelium  of,  256 
equator  of,  256 
fibers  of,  256 
nucleus  of,  256 
poles  of,  256 

pupillary  membrane  of,  263 
radii  of,  256 
surfaces  of,  256 
vascular  capsule  of,  263 
Cubital  articular  rete,  45,  46,  49 
fossa,  305 

nerves  of,  224 
lymphatic  nodes,  107,  loS 
regions,  305 
vein,  median,  94 
Cubitus,  305 

Culmen  of  monticulus,  166 
Cuneus,  133,  145 
Cupular  csecum  of  ear,  276 

portion  of  tympanic  cavity,  286 
Cutaneous  cervical  nerve.  214 
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Cutaiieotts  nuni  of  intercostal  arteries, 

S3»S4 

aebani,  300 
Ctttide,  2A 
Ctstb,  298.    See  alio  Skitt. 

wa,  298 
Cuvier's  ducts,  76,  77 
Cystic  artery,  56    • 

vdn,  98 


Dabwin's  apex,  396 

tubercle,  296 
David's  lyre,  148 
Dedine  of  monticulus,  166 
Decus8atk>n  of  bradiia  conjunctiva, 
160 
of  lemniscus,  17a 
of  tegmenta,  160 
of  trochlear  nerve,  185 
pyramidal,  of  medulut  oblongata, 
168 
Deep  artery  of  clitoris,  64, 65 
of  perns,  64,  65 
ascending  cervical  artery,  40 
auricular  artery,  27 
brachial  artery,  44 
cervical  artery,  40 
lymphatic  nodes,  107 
vein,  84 
circumflex  iliac  artery,  66 

vein,  zoz 
cubital  lymphatic  nodes,  zo8 
epipstric  vein,  loz  . 
facud  Ivmphatic  nodes,  Z07 
femoral  artery,  67 

veins,  102 
fibers  of  pons,  175 
gyri  of  cerebrum,  136 
ungual  artery,  23 
lymphatic  vessels,  103 
peroneal  nerve,  236 
petrosal  nerve,  200,  242 
plantar  ramus  of  dorsal  artery  of 
foot,  74 
venous  arch,  103 
rami  of  lateral  plantar  nerve,  235 
of  femoral  vein,  102 
of     medial     circumflex     femoral 
artery,  68 
plantar  artery,  72 
of  radial  nerve,  223,  224 
subinguinal  lymphatic  nodes,  iii 
temporal  arteries,  28 
nerves,  202 
veins,  91 
vein  of  penis,  100 
volar  arch,  47,  49,  51 

ramus  of  ulnar  artery,  48 
nerve,  223 
white  stratum,  160 
Deferential  artery,  63 

sympathetic  plexus,  246 
Deiter's  nucleus,  175,  184 
Deltoid  ramus  of  deep  brachial  artery, 

44 
of  thoraco-acromial  artery,  42,  43 

region,  305 


Ddtoideopectoral  trigone,  504 
Dental  aztery,  inferior,  97 
superior,  39 
nervous  plexus,  inferior,  904 
supmor,  Z9p 
Dentate  lasda  of  nippocampos,  Z5s 

nucleus  of  cerebellum,  Z65 
Denticulate  ligament,  zs4 
Depressor  nerve,  909 
Derma,  398 

Descemet's  membrane,  350 
Descending  aorta,  z8 

abdominal  portion,  54.    See  also 

Abdominal  aorta* 
primitive,  z7 

thoracic   portion,   53.    See   also 
Thoracic  aorta* 
colon,  nerves  of,  sympathetic,  246 
palatine  artery,  29 
ramus  of  hypo^ossus,  3Z3 
of  occipital  artery,  35 
of  transverse  cemcal  artery,  4Z 
of  trigeminal  nerve,  Z85 
root  of  trigeminus  nerve,  z63 
.  nudeus  of,  Z59 
of  vestibular  nerve,  Z7$ 
Diaphragm,  arteries  of,  ,37,  39,  53 
lymphatics  of,  Z09 
nerves  of,  sympathetic,  34^ 
sdhi  of  dura  mator  of  brain,  z88 
veins  of,  83 
Diencej^halon,  Z35,  Z5| 
Digastric  ramus  of  facial  nerve,  305 
Digital  arteries,  common  volar,  50,  5Z 
dorsal,  50 

fibular  dorsal,  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  halliix,  76 
of  second  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
lateral  dorsal  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  second  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
medial  dorsal,  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  second  toe,  74 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  second  toe,  75,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  74,  76 
proper  volar,  50 
radial  dorsal,  47,  50 
of  fifth  finger,  51 
of  fourth  finger,  51 
of  index-finger,  47,  50 
of  third  finger,  50 


Digital    arteries,    radial   dorssl,  of 
thumb,  47,  50 
proper  volar,  47,  5Z 
timal  dorsal,  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
plantar,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  76 
^  of  second  toe,  75,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
ulnar  dorsal,  47,  50 

of  fifth  fimjer,  43,  S< 
of  fourth  miger,  5Z 
of  index-finger,  50 
of  third  finger,  5z 
of  thumb,  47,  50 
vdar,  47 
of  fifth  finger,  5Z 
nerves,  comznon  plantar,  334 
volar,  33Z,  335 
dorsal,  333 
radkd,  334,  335 
ulnar,  333,  335 
fibular,  334 
fourth  oonunon  plantar,  335 

volar,  333 
lateral  doiraal,  of  fifth  toe,  334 

proper,  of  fifth  toe,  33s 
medial  dorsal,  of  hallux,  335 

proper,  of  hallux,  334 
proper  plantar,  335 

volar,  33  z,  335 
radial  proper  volar,  of  fifth  finger, 
233 
of  fourth  finger,  333 
of  index-finger,  333 
of  third  finger,  222 
tibial  dorsal,  of  hallux,  235 

proper,  of  hallux,  234 
ulnar  proper  volar,  of  fifth  finger, 
223 
of  fourth  finger,  223 
of  index-finger,  222 
of  third  finger,  222 
of  thumb,  222 
veins  of  foot,  93,  102 

of  hand,  93 
venous  arches  of  hand,  93 
Digits.     See  Fingers  and  loes. 
Dikitor  pupillae,  253 
Diploic  veins,  86 
Direct  cerebellar  fasdculus,  116 
pyramidal  fasciculus  of  spinal  cord, 

116 
sensory  cerebellar  tract,  183 
Dorsal  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve 
224 
artery  of  clitoris,  64,  65 
of  foot,  73 
of  nose,  32 
of  penis,  64 
carpal  ramus  of  radial  artery,  46 
of  ulnar  artery,  48 
rete,  49 
cochlear  nucleus,  175 
cutaneous  nerves,  235 
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Dorsal  cutaneous  rami  of  intercostal 
arteries,  53 
digital  arteries  of  fifth  finger,  48,  5 1 
toe,  74,  76 
of  fourth  finger,  51 
of  hallux,  74,  76 
of  index-finger,  47,  50 
of  second  toe,  74 
of  third  finger,  50,  51 

toe,  76 
of  thumb,  47,  50 
nerves  of  fingers,  223,  224,  225 
of  hallux,  235 
of  toes,  234,  235 
veins  of  foot,  102 
of  hand,  93 
interosseous  artery,  48 

nerve,  224 
lingual  arteries,  23 

veins,  89 
metacarpal  arteries,  47,  50 

veins,  93 
metatarsal  arteries,  74 

veins,  102,  103 
nerve  of  clitoris,  237,  238 

of  penis,  237,  238 
nucleus  of  acoustic  nerve,  187 

of  cord,  120 
portion  of  pons,  167,  175 
rami  of  intercostal  veins,  82 
of  radial  collateral  artery,  44 
of  ulnar  nerve,  222,  223 
scapular  artery,  243 

nerve,  216 
venous  arch  of  foot,  102 
vein  of  clitoris,  100 
of  penis,  100 
Dorsalis  pedis,  73 
Ductus  arteriosus,  17,  18 
Botalli,  17,  18 
reuniens,  274,  276 
venosus,  99 
Duodenal  rami    of    su|>erior    pancre- 
aticoduodenal artery,  56 
Duodenum,  arteries  of,  55,  56 
lymphatics  of,  109,  no 
veins  of,  96 
Dura  mater  of  brain,  188 
arteries  of,  28,  192 

diaphragma  sella  of,  188 
Meckel's  cavity  of,  188 
processes  of,  188,  189 
sinuses  of,  188 
tentorium  of,  189 
veins  of,  192 
of  cord,  123 
Dural  sheath  of  optic  nerve,  262 


Ear,  ampulla;  of,  bony,  279 

arteries  of,    26,    27,   37,    284,    294, 

29s.  297 
auricle  of,  298.     See  also  Auricle. 
bones  of,     287.     See  also  Auditory 

ossicles. 
capsule,  cartilaginous,  284 
cochlear  duct  of,  276 
development,  284 


1   Ear,  cochlear  fenestra  of,  285 
recess  of,  279 
cribriform  macula  of,  279 
'       cupular  caecum  of,  276 
development,  284,  307 
i       ductus  reuniens  of,  274,  276 
I       elliptic  recess  of,  279 
endolymph  of,  274 
endolymphatic  duct  of,  274,  278 
development,  284 
sac  of,  278 
external,  274,  294 

nerves  of,  203 
foramen  ovale  of,  285 
hair  of,  301 
internal,  85,  274 
labyrinth  of,  arteries  of,  284 

development,  284 
lymphatics  of,   106,   107,   294,  295, 

297 
membranous  labyrinth  of,  274 
middle,  274,  285 

development,  294 
nerves  of,  205,  207,  208,  283,  294, 

295»  297 
sympathetic,  242 
osseous  labyrinth  of,  278 
perilymph  of,  275 
perilymphatic  spaces  of,  274,  285 
scalse  of,  276,  282 
semicircular     canals    of,     develop- 
ment, 284 
membranous,  274,  275,  279 
osseous,  279,  286 
spherical  recess  of,  279 
spiral  lamina  of,  membranous,   277 
ligament  of,  277 
limbus  of,  277 
organ  of,  277 
tympanic  membrane  of,   291.     See 

also  Tympanic  membrane. 
utriculosaccular  duct  of,  274 
veins  of,  91,  285,  294,  295,  297 
vestibular  caecum  of,  276 
crest  of,  279 
fenestra  of,  279,  285 
membrane  of,  277 
p)Tamid  of,  279 
vestibule  of,  278 
cavity  of,  279 
Ectoblast,  307 
Ectoderm,  307 

Eighth  cranial  nerve,  131,  132,  187 
Elastic  lamina  of  cornea,  250 
Elbow,  305 
Eleventh  cranial  nerve,  132,  169,  187, 

211 
Elliptic  recess  of  ear,  279 
Emboliform  nucleus  of  cerebellum,  165 
Embryo,  development,  307 
Embryonic  area  of  ovum,  307 

heart,  primitive,  17 
Emissary  veins,  87 
Encephalic  arachnoid,  189 

dura   mater,    188.     See   also   Dura 

mater  0}  brain. 
pia  mater,  191 
Encephalon,  112,1 24.    See  also  Brain. 


End-brain,  125,  135.     See  also  Telen- 
cephalon. 
Endolymph,  274 
Endolymphatic  canal,  274 
duct,  274,  278 

development,  284 
sac,  278 
Entoblast,  307 
Entoderm,  307 
Ependyma,  113 
Epidermis,  298 
development,  307 
lymphatics  of,  iii 
pigmentation  of,  298 
Epidural  cavity,  123 
Epigastric  artery,  inferior,  65 
superficial,  67 
superior,  39 
region,  304 
veins,  83,  loi,  102 
Epiglottis,  arteries  of,  23 

nerves  of,  209 
Epiphysis  cerebri,  134,  157 
Epiploic  arteries,  56 
Episcleral  arteries,  31 

vein,  87 
Epithalamus,  134,  155,  157 

fiber-tracts  of,  182 
Epithelial  chorioidal  lamina,  151,  156 
of  fourth  ventricle,  171 
medullary,  113 
Epithelium,  corneal,  250 
development,  307 
of  lens,  256 
Epitympanic  recess,  286,  294 
Equator  of  lens,  256 
Ethmoidal  arteries,  32 
nerves,  197 
veins,  87 
Eustachian  tube,  274,  290 
cartilage  of,  290 
cartilaginous  {)ortion,  290 
development,  294 
isthmus  of,  291 
lamina:  of,  290,  291 
lymph  nodules  of,  291 
lymphatics  of,  107 
mucous  elands  of,  291 
nerves  of,  207 
osseous  f>ortion,  290 
ostium  of,  290 
surfaces  of,  291 

tubar  pneumatic  cells  of,  289,  290 
tympanic  aperture  of,  290 
veins  of,  89 
Excavation  of  papilla  of  optic  nerve, 

254 
Excretory  duct  of  lachrymal  glands, 

268 
External  arcuate  nerve  fibers,  172, 173, 

174,  183 
articular  arteries  of  knee,  69,  70 

auditory  meatus,  274,  294 

arteries  of,  295 

cartilaginous,  294,  297 

notches  of,  297 

ceruminous  glands,  295,  299 

course  of,  295 
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External   auditory   meatus,   develop- 
ment of,  295 
glands  of,  295 
lumen  of,  295 
lymphatics  of,  295 
nerves  of,  203,  295 
osseous,  294 
relations  of,  295 
size  of,  295 
veins  of,  295 
capsule  of  cerebrum,  153 
carotid  arteries,  17,  22 
nerves,  241 

sympathetic  plexus,  242 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  189 
cremasteric  artery,  66 
dorsal  cutaneous  rami  of  intercostal 

arteries,  53 
ear,  274,  294 
facial  artery,  22,  24 
geniculum  of  facial  nerve,  205 
iliac  artery,  65 

lymphatic  plexus,  no,  in 
vein,  loi 
integument,  298.     See  also  Skin. 
jugular  vein,  77,  91 
mammary  rami  of  lateral  thoracic 

artery,  42 
maxillary  artery,  22,  24 

sympathetic  plexus,  242 
medullary  lamina  of  thalamus,  157 
nasal  arteries,  30 

rami  of  infra-orbital,  199 
veins,  90 
ocular  axis,  247 
popliteal  nerve,  235 
pterygoid  nerve,  203 
pudendal  arteries,  67 

veins,  102 
ramus  of  accessory  nerve,  211 

of  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  209 
sai)henous  nerve,  234 
spermatic  artery,  66 

nerve,  231 
spinal  veins,  82,  124 
tunic  of  eye,  249 
vertebral  venous  plexuses,  82 
Eye,  247 

accessory  organs  of,  263 

angles  of,  2(k) 

anterior  ( liainlx-r  of,  250,  255,  259 

arteries  of,  31 

development,  307 

endothelium  of  anterior  chamber  of, 

inter  fascial  sj)are  of,  266 
lymph  spaces  of,  2^i) 
lym])hatics  of,   107 
muscles  of,  zh] 

fascia  of,  2^5 

levator  palixhra'  superioris,    263, 
2()h 

nerves  of,  193 

obli(|ue,  263,  265 

orbital,  267 

recti,  263,  264,  265 
nasal  surface  of,  249 
nerves  of,  257,  2O0,  261 
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Eye,  nerves  of,  sympathetic,  242 
ophthalmoscopic  picture,  255 
posterior  chamber  of,  255,  259 
temporal  surface  of,  249 
veins  of,  85,  87,  90 
Eyeball,  247 

arteries  of,  31,  257 

axis  of,  247 

coats  of,  249 

contents  of,  255 

development,  262 

diameter  of,  247,  249 

motor  apparatus  of,  263 

muscles    of,    263.     See    also    Eye^ 

muscles  of. 
nerves  of,  197,  257,  260,  261 
poles  of,  247 
shape  of,  247 
tunics  of,  249 

conjunctival,  273 
veins  of,  258 
Eyebrows,  270,  301 
Eyelashes,  270,  301 
Eyelids,  269 

arteries  of,  31,  273 
borders  of,  269,  270 
commissures  of,  269 
development,  273 
framework  of,  271 
ligaments  of,  272 
lower,  breadth  of,  270 
lymphatics  of,  107,  273,  274 
muscles  of,  272 
nerves  of,  273 
orbital  portion,  270 
palpebral  portion,  270 
raphe  of,  lateral,  272 
sebum  of,  272 
surfaces  of,  270 
tarsal  arches  of,  273 

glands  of,  272,  300 

muscles  of,  272 

plates  of,  271,  272 
tarsus  of,  271,  272 
tunics  of,  conjunctival,  273 
upper,  breadth  of,  270 

muscles  of,  266,  267 
veins  of,  273 


Face,  303 

arteries  of,  24 

nerves  of,  167,  194 

regions  of,  303 

skin  of,  nerves  of,  203 

veins  of,  89 
Facial  anastomotic  vein,  90 

artery,  external,  22,  24 
transverse,  26 

canal  of  internal  auditory  meatus, 

2S3 
prominence  of,  286 

colliculus,  171 

lym])hatic  nodes,  deep,  107 

nerve,  131,  132,  169,  186,  204,  294 

area  of,  283 

internal  genu  of,  175 

nucleus  of,  175 


Facial  nerve,  roots  of,  175 
vein,  common,  89 
posterior,  90 
transverse,  91 
Fallopian  tubes,  arteries  of,  61,  63 

lymphatics  of,  in 
Falx  cerebelli,  189 

cerebri,  189 
Fascia  bulbi,  266 
dentate  of  hippocampus,  152 
superficial,  of  subcutaneous  tela,  295 
Fasciculi,   cerebrospinal,    116,  183 
cuneatus,  nucleus  of,  172 
gracilis,  nucleus  of,  172 
Gudden's,  182 
longitudinal,  177,  178 

medial,  of  brain-stem,  160,  184 
of  medulla  oblongata,  174 
of  pons,  176,  184 
of  brachial  plexus,  219 
of  cerebrum,  132 
of  pons,  longitudinal,  175 

oblique,  167 
of  spinal  cord,  116 

anterolateral,  superficial,  116 
cerebellar,  direct,  116 
cerebellospinal,  116 
cuneatus,  118 
Flechsig's,  116 

Sacilis,  118 
elweg's,  118 
Marchi's,  116 
marginal  anterior,  116 
oval,  118 
proprius,  116 
pjTamidal,  116 
sulcomarginal,  116 
pedunculo-mammiUary,  159 
retrollexus,  183 
solitary,  173 

tcgmentomam  miliary,  182 
thalamomammillary,  159 
uncinatus,  176 
?'asciola  cinerea,  147 
Fasligii  nucleus  of  cerebellum,  165 
Fastigium,  170,  171 
Fauces,  isthmus  of,  nerves  of,  204 
Femoral  artery,  66 

lateral  circumflex,  68 
medial  circumflex,  67 
circumflex  veins,  102 
cutaneous  nerve,  lateral,  230 
posterior,  233 

rami  of  femoral  nerve,  anterior. 
231 
nerve,  231 
regions,  306 

symj)alhctic  plexus,  246 
triangle,  306 
vein,  101,  102 
Femoropopliteal  vein,  103 
Femur,  305 

nutrient  arteries  of,  inferior,  68 
Fertilized  (»nim,  307 
Fiber-tracts  of  brain,  176 
of  brain-stem,  183 
of  cerebellar  medullary  substance 

183 
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Fiber>tracts  of  epithalamuS)  182 
of  hypothalamus,  182 
of  medulla  oblongata,  172 
of  pons,  172,  175 
of  rhinencephalon,  182 
of  white  substance  of  telencephalon, 
176 
Fibrocartilaginous   ring  of  tympanic 

membrane,  292 
Fibrous  tunic  of  eye,  249 
development,  263 
Fibula,  arteries  of,  71 
Fibular  dorsal  digital  artery  of  fifth 
toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
nerve  of  fifth  toe,  234 
plantar  digital  arteries,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  75,  76 
of  second  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
ramus  of  posterior  tibial  artery,  71 
Fifth  cranial  nerve,  131,  132,  185,  194 
first  ramus,  195,  196 
second  ramus,  195,  198 
third  ramus,  195,  201 
finger,  305 
toe,  306 
Fila  of  pons,  latera.,  162 
Fillet  of  brain-stem,  172,  183,  184 
Filum  terminale,  115 
Fingers,  305 
arteries  of,  50,  51 
index,  305 
little,  305 

nerves  of,  221,  223,  225 
regions  of.  305 

ring,  305 
veins  of,  03 
First  cranial  nerve,  130,  184 
dorsal  metacarpal  artery,  47 
ramus  of  trigeminal  nerve,  195,  196 
volar  metacarpal  artery,  51 
Fissures  of  cerebellum,  transverse,  163 
of  cerebrum,  136 

calcarine,  145 

central,  136,  159 

chorioidal,  151 

collateral,  143 

frontal,  137 

lateral,  130 
rami  of,  137 

lon^tudinal,  127,  130 

parieto-occipital,    136,    139,    141, 

145 
primary,  136 

Rolando's,  136,  139 

Sylvian,  130 

rami  of,  137,  139 

temporal,  143 

transverse,  127,  134 
of  occipital  lobe,  141 
of  parietal  lobe,  139 
of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170 
of  Rolando,  136,  139 
of  spinal  cord,  115,  132,  167 
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Fissures  of  temporal  lobe,  143 
Flechsig's  fasciculus,  116 
Flocculus,  132,  165 
Floor  of  oral  cavity,  nerves  of,  204 
Floor-plalc  of  cerebral  canal,  127 

of  spinal  canal,  128 
Flumina  pilorum,  301 
Foetal  ocular  fissure,  262 
Fold  of  vena  cava,  77,  79 
Folium  of  vermis,  166 
Fontana's  spaces,  252 
Foot,  306 
arteries  of,  73,  75,  76 
dorsal  rete  of,  74 

dorsum  of,  arteries  of,  72,    75,   76 
nerves  of,  234,  235 
veins  of,  102 
muscles,  nerves  of,  236 
nerves  of,  229,  231,  234,  235,  236 
phalanges  of,  306 

arteries  for,  72,  74,  75,  76 
nerves  of,  235,  236 
veins  of,  93,  102 
regions  of,  306 
sensor)'  skin  areas  of,  237 
sole  of,  arteries  of,  70,  75,  76 
nerves  of,  234 
veins  of,  103 
veins  of,  102 
Foramina  caecum  of  medulla  oblon- 
gata, 168 
interventricular,  of  cerebrum,   129, 

134,  .155 
of  fornix,  148 

intervertebral,  308 

of  diaphragm  of  sella,  189 

of  Magcndie,  171 

of  Monro,  148 

optic,  of  chorioid,  251 

ovale,  279,  285 
rete  of,  87,  91 

singular,  of  internal  auditory  mea- 
tus, 283 

zygomatico-orbital,  198 
Forceps  of  corpus  callosum,  147 
Forearm,  arteries  of,  45 

lymphatics  of,  107 

nerves  of,  220,  221,  222,  224,  225 

regions  of,  305 

sensory  skin  areas  of,  225 
Forefinger,  305 
Forehead,  196,  303 
Fornix,  135,  148 

lx)(ly  of,  148 

columns  of,  134,  148,  155 
of  covered  jx)rli()n,  159 

conjunctival,  273 

covered  portion,  148 

crus  of,  148 

foramen  of,  148 

free  jwrtion,  148 

hippocampal  commissure  of,  148 

long,  182 

of  lachrymal  sac,  269 

taenia  of,  151 

transverse,  178 
Fossae  axillary  sensory  skin  areas  of, 
225 


Fossae,  carotid,  304 
cubital,  305 

nerves  of,  224 
hyaloid,  256 
incudal,  286 
infraclavicular,  304 
interpeduncular,  159,  160 

posterior  perforated  substance  of, 

134 
jugular,  304 

of  cerebellum,  rhomboidal,  135 

of  cerebrum,  interpeduncular,   131 

lateral,  130,  136 
cistern  of,  190 

Sylvian,  130,  136 
of  cochlear  fenestra,  286 
of  Tarini,  159,  160 
of  vestibular  fenestra,  285 
popliteal,  306 
retromandibular,  303 
rhomboidal,  medullary  strise  of,  187 

of  fourth  ventricle,  167,  169,  170 
supraclavicular,  303 
triangular,  of  auricle,  296 
eminence  of,  297 
Fourth  common  plantar  digital  nerve, 

235 
volar  digital  nerve,  223 

cranial  nerve,  131,  132,  185,  193 

digit  of  hand,  305 

dorsal  metacarpal  artery,  50 

ventricle,  129,  133,  135,  170 

lateral  recess  of,  132,  170 

posterior  medullary  velum  of,  171 

rhomboidal  fossa  of,  167,  169,  170 

taenia  of,  171 

tegmen  of,  170,  171 

tela  chorioidea  of,  135,  171 

volar  metacarpal  artery,  51 

Fovea  centralis,  254 

Fovese  of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170 

Frenulum  of  anterior  medullarv  vel- 

um,  160,  162 

Frons,  303 

Frontal  artery,  32 

cerebropontile  tract,  181 

diploic  vein,  86 

lolx!  of  cerebrum,  130,  136,  137,  139 

nerve,  196 

pole  of  cerebrum,  130,  133,  136,  137 

portion  of  corona  radiata,  178 

of  corpus  callosum,  147 

of  operculum,  139 

ramus  of  frontal  nerve,  196 

of  superficial  temporal  artery,  27 

region,  303 

sulci,  137 

vein,  90 

Fundus  of  internal  auditory  meatus, 

283 

Funiculi  of  spinal  cord,  115,  116,  118 

Fusiform  g>Tus,  143 


Gall-bladder,    nerves    of,    sympa- 
thetic, 245 
veins  of,  98 
Ganglion  nodosum,  208 
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Gasscrian  ganglion,  185,  194 
Ciastric  arteries,  55,  56 

lymphatic  nodes,  1 10 

nervous  plexus,  208,  2 1 1 

rami  of  vagus,  211 

sympathetic  plexuses,  245 

vein,  98 
Gastrmluodenal  artery,  ^6 
(iastro-epiploic  arteries,  56 

veins,  q8 
Gelatinous  substance  of  Rolando,  113, 

120 
Geniculate  bodies,  158 

ganglion,  187 

of  facial  nerve,  205 
Geniculum  of  facial  nerve,  external, 

205 
Genital  ramus  of  genitofemoral  nerve, 

231 
Genitalia,  external,  arteries  of,  61,  64 

lymphatics  of,  no,  in 

nerves  of,  230,  238 
Genitocrural  nerve,  230 
Genitofemoral  nerve,  230 
Genu,  306 

inferior  arteries,  70 

internal,  of  facial  nerve,  175,  187 

media  artery,  70 

of  corpus  callosum,  133 

of  internal  capsule,  154 

suixjrior  arteries,  69 
Germ  layers,  307 
Gingival  rami,  inferior,  204 

superior,  199 
Glans  penis,  nerves  of,  238 
Globosus  nucleus  of  cerebellum,  165 
Globus  pallidus,  153 
Glomeruli  of  cochlea,  arterial,   285 
Glomiforni  glands,  2g9 
(ilomus  caroticum,  22 
(ilossopliaryngeal  nerve,  132,  i6q,  187, 

Gluteal  artery,  inferior,  03 
sujH-rior,  62 
nervt'S,  232 
region,  305 
arteries  of,  61 
nerves  of,  229,  2 ^^7, 
veins,    100 
( foil's  rolumn,   I  18 
( iowers'  trac  t,  1 16 
(iratiolel's  o|»li(    radiation,  182 
Gray  loluinns  of  s|)inal  cord,   118 
( ommissures  of   spinal   cord,    1  iS 
(orti'X  of  I  iTehelluni,   135 

of  cerebrum,   i  ^5 
ganglia  of  cerebral  hemispheres,  152 
nervous  substance,   i  i  .> 
nuclei  of  ccTel>ellum,    it)>, 
])ortion  of  hyj)othalamus,   \  y) 
rami     communic  antes     of     svmpa- 

thelic    trunk,   2 y) 
reticular      substance      of      medulla 

oblongata,   174 
stratum,  central,  5(),  y 2 

of  suj>erior  collie  ulus,   i()o 
substance-  of  brain,   1 -?c) 
of  cord,  central,  112,   iiS 


I 


Great  auricular  nerve,  214 

posterior  ramus,  214,  297 

aortic  sinus,  19,  80 

cardiac  vein,  79 

cerebral  vein,  88 
cistern  of,  190 

occipital  nerve,  212 

omentum,  arteries  of,  55,  56 

toe,  arteries  of,  72,  76 
nerves  of,  235,  236 
Greater  arterial  circle  of  iris,  258 

circulation,  17 

palatine  artery,  29 

splanchnic  nerve,  243 

superficial  petrosal  nerve,  200 
Gudden's  commissure,  155 

tegmental  fasciculus,  182 
Gums,  arteries  of,  29 

nerves  of,  199,  204 
Gustatory  organ,  298 
development,  307 
Gut,  bronchial,  308 
Gyri,  basal,  154 

cinguli,  144 

fornicatus,  144 

hippocampus,  143 

lingualis,  143 

of  cerebellum,  129,  164 

of  cerebrum,  129,  135,  136.     See  also 
Cerebrum,  gyri  of. 

of  insula,  145 

of  occipital  lolx?,  141 

of  parietal  lolx?,  139 

of  rhinencephalon,  145,  146 

of  temporal  lobe,  143 

rectus,  137,  139 


HabenuiwI:,  134,  i55»  158 

commissure  of,  158 
Habenular  ganglion,  158 

trigone,  158 
Hemorrhoidal  arteries,  inferior,  64 
middle,  63 
superior,  58 

nerves,  inferior,  23S 
middle,  237 
superior,  246 

sympathetic  i)lexuses,  246 

veins,  gS,  100,   101 

venous  plexus,  100 
Hair,  301 

V>ody,  301 

development,  307 

follicle,  301 

lanugo,  301 

of  axilla.  301 

of  beard,  301 

of  ear,  301 

of  heacl,  301 

of  nostrils,  301 

of  tragus,  301 

f)aj)illa,  301 

pubic.  301 

r<K)t  of.  301 

sexual  dilTerence,  302 

shaft,  301 

wool,  301 


Haller's  coeliac  tripKxl,  55 
Hallux,  306 
arteries  of,  74,  75,  76 
nerves  of,  234^  235 
Hamulus  of  spiral  lamina  of  modiolus 

282 
Hand,  arteries  of,  49 

dorsum  of,  arteries  of,  45,  46,  49,  5c 
nerves  of,  223 
veins  of,  93 
muscles,  nerves  of,  225 
nerves  of,  220,  221,  223 
palm  of,  arteries  of,  45,  49,  51 
nerves  of,  221 
veins  of,  93 
phalanges  of,  305 

arteries  of,  47,  50,  51 
nerves  of,  221,  223,  224,  225 
veins  of,  93 
regions  of,  305 
sensory  skin  areas  of,  225 
veins  of,  93 
Hard  palate,  arteries  of,  29 

nerves  of,  201 
Hasner's  fold,  269 
Head,  arteries  of,  20,  21,  33 
lymphatics  of,  106 
nerves  of,  194,  205 

sympathetic,  241,  242 
of  caudate  nucleus  of  lateral  ^'en- 

tricle,  150 
of  corpus  striatum,  150 
of  posterior  column  of  cord,  120 
process  of  primitive  streak,  307 
re^ons  of,  302,  303 
vems  of,  82,  84 
Heart,  arteries  of,  19,  20 
coronary  sinus  of,  79 
embryonic,  primitive,  17 
lymphatics  of,  106,  109 
nerves  of,  210 

sympathetic,  241,  243 
veins  of,  78,  79 
Helicis  major  mus<  le,  297 

minor  muscle,  297 
Helicotrema,  27O,  282,  283 
Helix,  296 
Cauda  of,  296 
spine  of,  2g^) 
sulcus  of,  297 
Helweg's  bundle,   118 
Henii-a/.ygos  vein,  80 
accessory,  84 
develo{>nicnt,  77 
Hemispheres,  cerebral,  120.  13O.    Six 
also  Cerebrum,  hemispheres  oj. 
of  ccrel)ellum,    1O3.    164.     St  al?" 
Cerebellum,  hemispheres  o}. 
Hensen's  duct,  274,  27O 
Hepatic  artery,  55 
[)roper,  55 
lymphatic  ncxies,  iio 
rami  of  vagus  nerve.  211 
sympathetic  plexus,  245 
veins,  06 
Hilus  of  cerel)ellum,   165 
of  olivary  nucleus,  173 
Hind-brain,  125,  163 


Hip,  nerves  of,  230 
Hip- joint,  capsule  of,  nerves  of,  232 
Hip-muscles,  nerves  of,  236 
Hippocampal  commissure,  148,  178 
fimbria,  151 
gyrus,  151 
Hippocampus,  151 

dental  fascia  of,  152 
Hirci,  301 

Horizontal  ramus  of  Sylvian  fissure, 
anterior,  137 
sulcus  of  cerebellum,  164 
Horns  of  cord,  118,  120 
posterior,  bulb  of,  151 
Human  body,  development,  early,  306 
primary  foundation  of,  307 
regions  of,  302 
structure  of,  306 
Humeral   artery,  circumflex   anterior, 

43 
vein,  circumflex,  93 

Hyaloid  artery,  257 

canal,  257,  259 

fossa,  256 

membrane  of  vitreous  body,  256 
Hyoid  bone,  development,  308 

ramus  of  lingual  artery,  23 
of  superior  thyreoid  artery,  23 

region,  30^ 
Hypochondriac  region,  304 
Hypoglossal  canal,  rete  of,  87,  212 

nerve,  131,  132,  169,  iSJB,  211 
vena  comitans  of,  89 

trigone,  170,  188 
Hypogastric  artery,  61 
deviations  in,  65 

lymphatic  nodes,  no 
plexus,  no 

region,  304,  305 

sympathetic  plexus,  246 

vein,  100 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  131,  135,  155 
Hypothalamic  nucleus,  159 

sulcus,  133,  155,  157 
Hypothalamus,  133 

basilar  portion  of,  159 

development,  125 

fiber-tracts  of,  182 

gray  portion  of,  159 

mammillary  portion  of,  158 

optic  portion  of,  135,  154 

tegmented  portion  of,  159 


Ileal  arteries,  57 
Ileocolic  artcr)%  58 

veins,  96 
Hiac  arteries,  common,  19,  61 
deep  circumflex,  66 
external,  65 
internal,  61 

superficial  circumflex,  67 
Ijrmphatic  nodes,  in 

plexus,  no,  in 
ramus  of  iliolumbar  artery,  61 
sympathetic  plexuses,  246 
vein,  96 
common,  99 
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Iliac  vein,  deep  circumflex,  loi 

external,  10 1 

internal,  100 

superficial  circumflex,  102 
Iliohypogastric  nerve,  230 
Ilio-inguinal  nerve,  230 
Iliolumbar  artery,  261 

vein,  100 
Incudal  fold,  293 

fossa,  286 
Incudomalleolar  articulation,  288 
Incudostap>edial  articulation,  288 
Incus,  287,  288,  289 

development,  289,  308 
Index-finger,  305 
arteries  of,  47,  50,  51 
nerves  of,  222 
Indirect  sensory  cerebellar  tract,  183 
Inferior  alveolar  artery,  27 

nerve,  204 

vein,  91 
ampullary  nerve,  284 
brachium  quadrigeminum,  160 
bulb  of  internal  jugular  vein,  85 
cardiac  nerve,  241 

rami  of  recurrent  nerve,  210 
caroticotympanic  nerve,  242 
cerebellar  arteries,  37 

vein,  88 
cerebral  veins,  88 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  240, 

241 
cluneal  nerves,  233 
colliculus,  159 

nucleus  of,  160 
commissure  of  tubar  cinereum,  155 
conjunctival  fornix,  273 
cornu  of  lateral  ventricle,  149,  151 
cribriform  macula,  279 
deep  cervical  lymphatic  nodes,  107 
dental  artery,  27 

nervous  plexus,  204 
rami,  204 
epigastric  artery,  65 

vein,  10 1 
external  articular  artery  of  knee,  70 
fovea  of  rhomlx)idal  fossa,  170 
frontal  gyri,  137 

sulci,  137 
gastric  lymphatic  nodes,  no 
gingival  rami,  204 
gluteal  artery,  63 

nerve,  232 

vein,  100 
hemorrhoidal  arteries,  64 

nerves,  238 

veins,  100,  loi 
internal  articular  artery  of  knee,  70 
labial  artery,  25 

nervous  rami,  204 

vein,  90 
lachrymal  gland,  268,  269 

papilla,  268 

punctum,  268,  269 
laryngeal  artery,  40 

nerve,  210 
longitudinal  fasciculus,  178 

sinus  of  dura  mater,  85 
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Inferior  macular  arteriole,  254 
medial  cluneal  nerve,  238 
mesenteric  artery,  19,  58 

sympathetic  plexus,  246 

vein,  98 
nasal  arteriole  of  retina,  254 

rami  of  sphenopalatine  ganglion, 
posterior,  200 
oblique  muscle  of  eye,  265 
ophthalmic  vein,  87 
palpebral  rami  of  infra-orbital,  199 
of  infratrochlear,  197 

veins,  90 
pancreaticoduodenal  artery,  57 
parietal  lobule,  141 
pectoral  lymphatic  nodes,  108 
petrosal  sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 
phrenic  arteries,  19,  59 


veins,  99 


rhomboidal   fossa,  169, 


portion 

170 
profunda  artery,  45 
rami  of  cutaneous  cervical  nerve,  215 

of  oculomotor  nerve,  193 
rectus  muscle  of  eye,  264 
sagittal  sinus  of  dura  mater,  85 
semilunar  lobule  of  cerebellum,  164 
suprarenal  arteries,  59 
surface    of    cerebral    hemispheres, 

136,  13? 
tarsal  arches  of  eyelids,  273 

artery,  32 

muscles  of  ep^elids,  272 

temporal  artenole  of  retina,  254 

gyrus,  143 

sulcus,  143 

thyreoid  artery,  39,  40 

sympathetic  plexus,  242 

veins,  83 

t3mipanic  artery,  24,  294 

ulnar  collateral  artery,  45 

vena  cava,  79,  95 

development,  77,  78 

vermis,  165 

vesical  artery,  63 

nerves,  237 

vestibular  area  of  internal  auditory 

meatus,  283 

Infraclavicular  fossa,  304 

region,  304 

Inframammary  region,  304 

Inframaxillary     recurrent     nerve     of 

Arnold,  201 

Infra-orbital  artery,  29 

nerve,  198 

region,  303 

Infrapatellar     ramus    of     saphenous 

nerve,  231 

Infrascapular  region,  305 

Infratrochlear  nerve,  197 

Infundibular  recess,  133,  155,  156 

Infundibulum,  131,  133,  i35Vi54»  i55 

Inguinal  ligament,  arteries  of,  66 

lymphatic  nodes,  in 

plexus,  in 

rami  of  femoral  artery,  67 

regions,  lateral,  305 

Innominate  artery,  20,  21 
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Innominate  veins,  Ba,  83     .     * 

development,  77 
Insula  of  cerebnun,  136,  145 

suld  of,  145 
Integument,  external,  ao8.    See  also 

SRn, 
Intercamtular  veins  of  foot,  103 

of  hand,  93 
Intercavernous  sinuses  of  dura  mater, 

86 
Intercostal  arteries,  19,  40,  53 
anterior,  39 
superior,  40 
lymphatic  nodes,  109 
nerves,  236 
veins,  8z 
anterior,  83 
supreme,  8^ 
Intercostobrachial     anastomosis     of 
medial  brachial  cutaneous  nerve, 
220 
nerves,  228 
Interfasdal  space  of  eye,  266 
Interlobular  veins,  06 
Intermediate  dorsal  cutaneous  nerve, 

lymphatic  nodes,  xo8 
mass  of  thalamus,  134,  157 
nerves,  187,  205 
olfactcnry  stria,  145,  146 
portion  of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170 
suld  of  cerebrum,  150 
of  spinal  cord,  115,  169 
Internal  arcuate  nerve  fibers,  173 
articular  arteries  of  knee,  69,  70 
auditory  artery,  37,  284 
meatus,  283 
cochlear  area  of,  283 
facial  canal  of,  283 
fundus  of,  283 
singular  foramen  of,  283 
transverse  crest  of,  283 
vestibular  areas  of,  283 
veins,  86,  285 
capsule  of  cerebrum,  153,  154 
carotid  artery,  17,  22,  30 

caroticotympanic    ramus,     31, 
294 
nerve,  240,  241 
sympathetic  plexus,  242 
venous  plexus,  87 
cerebral  veins,  88 
cutaneous  nerves,  220,  231 
dorsal  cutaneous  rami  of  intercostal 

arteries,  53 
ear,  274 

genu  of  facial  nerve,  175,  187 
iliac  artery,  61 

vein,  100 
jugular  vein,  77,  84 
mammary  artery,  37 
sympathetic  plexus,  242 
vein,  83 
maxillary  artery,  22,  27 

sympathetic  plexus,  242 
nasal  nervous  rami,  197,  199 
ocular  axis,  247 
pterygoid  nerve,  203 


Internal  pudendal  artery,  64 
vein,  xoo 
ramus  of  accesscnry  nerve,  axi 
of  spinal  accessory  nerve,  808 
of  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  209 
spermatic  arteries,  19,  59 
sympathetic  plexus,  245 
veins,  ^ 
^inal  veins,  82,  124 
tunic  of  eye,  253.    See  also  RUina. 
vertebral  venous  plexuses,  82 
Interolivary  stratum  of  lemniscus,  174 
Interosseous  arteries,  48 
nerve,  antibrachial,  221 
crural,  234 
dorsal,  224 
posterior,  224 
volar,  221 
recurrent  artery,  48 
Interparietal  sulcus,  140,  141 
Interpeduncular  cistern,  190 
fossa,  131,  159,  160 
posterior  perforated  substance  of, 

134 
ganglion,  162 

Interscapular  region,  305 

Intervaginal  spaces  of  optic  nerve,  263 

Interventricular  foramen  of  cerebrum, 

129,  15s 
of  fornix,  148 

of  thalamus,  134 

Intervertebral  foramen,  308 

veins,  82   , 
Intestines,  arteries  of,  55,  57 

lymphatics  of,  106,  109 

nerves  of,  sympathetic,  245 

veins  of,  96,  98 
Intratragic  notch,  296 
Iris,  250,  252 

angle  of,  2j«,  255 
spaces  of,  252 

arterial  circles  of,  258 

arteries  of,  257,  258 

ciliary  margin  of,  252 

color  of,  253 

folds  of,  253 

musculature  of,  253 

nerves  of,  260 

pectinate  ligament  of,  252 

pigmentation  of,  253 

pigmented  layer  of,  253,  255 

portion  of  retina,  254 

pupillary  margin  of,  252 

size  of,  253 

stroma  of,  253 

surfaces  of,  252,  253 

zones  of,  252 
Island  of  Reil,  136,  145 
Isthmus  of  aorta,  20 

of  Eustachian  tube,  291 

of  fauces,  nerves  of,  204 

of  gyrus  fornicatus,  144 

of  tragus,  296 


Jacobson's  plexus,  207 
Jejunal  arteries,  57 
vein,  96 


Jugular  fossa,  304 
ganglion,  208 
^m^hatic  plexus^  107 

trunk,  106 
nervfe,  208,  241 
vein,  anterior,  93 

external,  77,  01 

internal,  77,  04 

primitive,  77 
venous  arch,  92 
wall  of  tympanic  cavity,  285,  387 


KxDNSYS,  arteries  of,  55,  58 

bloodless  area  of,  50 

lymphatics  of,  iix 

nerves  of,  211 
sympathetic,  245 

veins  of,  99 
Knee,  306 

regions  of,  306 
Knee-joint,  arteries  of,  69 

veins  of,  103 


hABXA,  lymphatics  of,  xxx 
majora,  arteries  of,.  64,  67 

nerves  of,  230,  338 

veins  of,  103 
Labial  arteries,  anterior,  67 

inferior,  25 

posterior,  64 

superior,  3^ 
nerves,  anterior,  330 

posterior,  338 
nervous  rami,  inferior,  304 

superior,  199 
re^ons,  303 
vems,  90 

posterior,  100 
Lab)rrinth,  274 

development,  284,  307 
membranous,  274 

arteries  of,  284 

development,  284 
osseous,  274,  278 

development,  284 
veins  of,  285 
vesicle,  284 

wall  of  tympanic  cavity,  285 
Lac,  300 

Lacertus  of  lateral  rectus,  264 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  267 

size  of  portions  of,  269 
arter}',  31,  269 
canals,  267,  268 
caruncle,  273 
ducts,  267,  268,  269 

ampulla  of,  268,  269 
fold,  269 
glands,  267,  268 

arteries  of,  29,  31,  269 

excretory  duct  of,  268 

lymphatics  of,  269 

nerves  of,  269 

size  of,  269 
lake,  267,  272 
nerve,  196,  269 
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Lachrymal  papillae,  268 

puncta,  268,  269 

rivus,  270,  273 

sac,  267,  269 
fornix  of,  269 

vein,  87 
Lacrimx,  267 
Lactiferous  ducts,  300 

sinus,  300 
Lacus  lacrimalis,  267,  272 
Laminae,  affixa,  150 

basal,  of  chorioid,  251 

choriocapillary,  251 

chorioidal  epithelial,  of  fourth  ven- 
tricle, 171 

cribrosa,  of  sclera,  249 

epithelial  medullary,  113 

fusca,  of  sclera,  240 

of  cerebellum,  medullary,  164,   165 

of  ear,  spiral,  277 

of  Eustachian  tube,   cartilaginous, 
290 
membranous,  291 

of  modiolus,  282,  283 
spiral,  hamulus  of,  282 

of  optic  thalamus,  medullar)',  157 

of  septum  pellucidum,  134,  149 

of  tragus,  297 

quadrigemina,  159 

suprachorioidal,  251 

terminalis,  135,  154,  155 
of  corpus  callosum,  133 

vasculosa,  of  chorioid,  251 
Lanugo  hairs,  301 
Laryngeal  artery,  inferior,  40 
superior,  23 

nerves,  209,  210 

re^on,  303 

veins,  superior,  89 
Laryngopharyngeal  sympathetic  rami, 

241 
Larynx,  arteries  of,  23,  40 

lymphatics  of,  107 

nerves  of,  209,  210 
sympathetic,  241 

veins  of,  83,  89 
lateral  accessory  olivary  nucleus,  173 

angle  of  eye,  269 

anterior  malleolar  artery,  73 

antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve,  220 

aperture  of  fourth  ventricle,  132,  170 

brachial  cutaneous  nerve,   219 

calcaneal  rami  of  peroneal  artery,  72 
of  sural  nerve,  234 

cartilaginous  lamina  of  Eustachian 
tube,  290 

cerebral  fossa,  cistern  of,  190 

cerebrospinal  fasciculus,  116 

circumflex  femoral  artery,  68 

cluneal  nerves,  233 

column  of  cord,  120 

costal  ramus  of  internal  mammary 
artery,  39 

cutaneous  nerve  of  dorsum  of  foot, 

234 
rami  of  iliohypogastric  nerve,  230 

of  intercostal  arteries,  54 

nerves,  228 


Lateral    cutaneous  rami  of   thoracic 
nerves,  226 
dorsal  digital  artery  of  fifth  toe,  74, 

76 

of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  74 
of  third  toe,  76 
nerve  of  fifth  toe,  234 
fasciculus  of  brachial  plexus,  21 ) 
femoral  circumflex  vein,  102 

cutaneous  nerve,  230 
fila  of  pons,  162 
fissure  of  cerebrum,  130 

rami  of,  137,  139 
fossa  of  cerebrum,  130 
funiculus  of  spinal  cord,  115,  116 
geniculate  body,  158 
genu  arteries,  69,  70 
horn  of  cord,  120 
lemniscus,  162,  176,  187 
ligament  of  auditory  ossicles,  289 
longitudinal  strise  of  corpus  callo- 
sum, 147 
malleolar  artery,  posterior,  72 

rete,  75 
mesencephalic  sulcus,  160 
nasal  artery,  anterior,  32 
nervous  rami,  197 
rami  of  sphenopalatine  ganglion, 
nervous,  posterior  superior,  200 
olfactory  stria,  145,  146,  182 
palpebral   commissure,    269 

raphe,  272 
plantar  artery,  71,  72 
digital  arteries,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  72,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  75,  76 
of  second  toe,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
nerve  of  fifth  toe,  proper,  235 
plantar  nerve,  235 
veins,  103 
plates  of  mesoderm,  307,  308 
recess  of  fourth  ventricle,  170 

of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170 
rectus  muscle  of  eye,  264 
sacral  arteries,  62 

veins,  100 
semicircular    canal,     membranous, 
276 
osseous,  281 

prominence  of,  286 
sinus  of  dura  mater,  85 
sphenoidal  nerves,  202 
sulci  of  spinal  cord,  115 

of    medulla   oblongata,    anterior, 
i6q 
sural  cutaneous  nerve,  235 
tarsal  artery,  73 
thoracic  artery,  42,  43 

vein,  93 
ventricles,  129,  149,  152 

caudate  nucleus  of,  head  of,  150 
central  f)ortion  of,  149,  150 
chorioid  glomus  of,  151 

taenia  of,  151 
collateral  eminence  of,  152 


Lateral   ventricles,  collateral  trigone 
of,  152 
cornua  of,  1 49-1 51 
corpus  striatum  of,  150 
lamina  affixa  of,  151 
terminal  stria  of,  150 
vestibular  nerve,  nucleus  of,  184 
vestibulospinal  tract,  118 
Least  splanchnic  nerve,  243 
Left  atrium  of  heart,  oblique  vein  of, 

79 
bronchial  arteries,  52 

bronchomediastinal  lymphatic 

trunk,  106 

colic  artery,  58 
vein,  98 

common  carotid  artery,  19,  20 

coronary  artery,  19 

gastric  artery,  55 

gastro-epiploic  artery,  56 
vein,  98 

inferior  phrenic  artery,  59 

innominate  vein,  83 

internal  sj>ermatic  artery,  59 

jugular  lymphatic  trunk,  106 

lumbar  arteries,  60 

lymphatic  trunk,  106 
lumbar,  104 
subclavian,  106 

middle  suprarenal  artery,  58 

pulmonary  vein,  78 

renal  artery,  58 

subclavian  arterv,  19,  20 

ventricle,  posterior  vein  of,  79 
Leg,  306 

arteries  of,  70,  72 

development,  308 

lymphatics  of,  no,  in 

muscles,  nerves  of,  236 

nerves  of,  229,  231,  232,  235,  236 
sympathetic,  246 

regions  of,  305 

sensory  skin  areas  of,  237 

veins  of,  loi 
Lemniscus,  162,  172,  173,  183,  184 

acoustic,  176 

decussation  of,  172 

interolivary  stratum  of,  174 

lateral,  176,  187 

medial,  173,  176 

of  pons,  176 

trigone  of,  162,  163 
Lens,  crystalline,  255.     See  also  Crys- 
talline lens. 
Lesser  arterial  circle  of  iris,  258 

circulation,  17 
veins  of,  78 

internal  cutaneous  nerve,  220 

occipital  nerve,  214 

palatine  arteries,  29 

splanchnic  nerve,  243 

superficial  petrosal  nerve,  201,  207 
Levator  palpebrse  superioris,  263,  266 
Ligament,  denticulate,  124 

of  vena  cava,  77,  79 
Ligamentum  arteriosum,  18 
Limen  insula,  145,  146 
Limiting  sulci  of  cerebral  canal,  127 
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XJinlting  sold  of  rhomboidal  fona,  170 
lines  of  trunk,  304 
Ttingnal  artery^  22,  23 
lymphatic  nodes,  107 

plexus,  242 
nerve,  203,  204 

communicating  nuni^  204 
rami  of  i^ossopharyi^Bal  nerve,  soS 
of  hypog&ossus,  2xa 
of  lingual  nerve,  104 
vein,  89 
Tingiila  of  vermis,  x66 

vinculum  of,  164 
lAps,  arteries  of,  25 
nerves  of,  199,  204 
veins  of,  90 
Little  finger,  305 

toe,  300 
Liver,  arteries  of,  55 
lymphatics  of,  zo6,  109 
nerves  of,  211,  2x5 
sympadietic,  245 
veins  of,  96 
Lobes  of  cerebrum,  130,  136^  137-143 
frontal,  130,  136,  137 
occipital,  130,  136,  141 
parietal,  130,  136, 139 
temporal,  130,  136,  141 
of  hypophysis  cerebri,  155 
Lobus  biventer,  164 
Locus  ceruleus,  171 
Long  ciliary  nervo,  197,  298,  260 
fornix,  182 

posterior  ciliary  arteries,  31, 257, 258 
saphenous  vein,  102 
suDscapular  nerve,  219' 
thoracic  artery,  42,  43 
nerve,  216 
Longitudinal  fasciculi,  177,  178 
of  brain-stem,  160,  184 
of  medulla  oblongata,  174 
of  pons,  175,  176,  184 
fissure  of  cerebrum,  127,  130 
sinuses  of  dura  mater,  85 
stria*  of  corpus  callosum,  147,  182 
vertebral  sinuses,  82 
Lower  extremities,  arteries  of,  61,  65 
articular  rclia  of,  74 
devc'lopnicnt,  308 
lymphatics  of,  no,  in 
motor  ntTves  of,  236 
nerves  of,  2"'q,  232 
regions  of,  305 
sens  )ry  nerves    )f,  236,  237 
veins  of,   10 1 
Lowest  lumbar  artcies,  60 
Lumbar  arteries,  ig,  60 
lymphatic  plexus,  no,  in 

trunk,  104,  no,  in 
nerves,  121,  228 
nervous  plexus,  2'»g 
region,  305 

symj:>athetic  ganplia,  240,  244 
veins,  gg 

asrenflin«z,  81 
Lumbo-inguinnl  nerve,  231 
Lum]x)Siicral  nerve  t-unk,  229 
nervous  plexus,  228,  229 


Lungs,  l3rmpliatics  of,  xo6,  zo8 
nerves  of,  2x0 

Ljrmphatic  plexuses  of  false  pelva,  xii 
of  head,  xo6 

roots  of,  x8 

of  lower  extremity,  xxo 

veins  of,  78 

of  neck,  xo6 

Lunula,  302 

of  pelvis,  xxo,  xxx 

Lymph  capillaries^  X03 

of  thorax,  xo8 

spaces  of  eye,  259 

of  upper  extreimty,.  X07 

Lymphatic  duct,  106 

sacral,  xxo 

nodes,  104,  xo6 

stems,  large,  X04 

anorectal,  xxo 

trunks,  X04,  xo6 

auricular,  xo6 

bronchomediastinal,  xo6 

axillary,  108 

intestinal,  xo6 

brachial,  xo8 
bronchial,  108 

jugular,  106 
lumbar,  104,  xxo,  xxi 

cervical,  107 

subclavian,  xo6,  X09 

codiac,  X09 

Lymphatics,  X03 

conjunctival,  273 
cubital,  X07,  108 

devel<n>ment,  307 

of  aboominal  viscera,  xo6 

facial,*  deep,  X07 

wall,  108,  XIX 

gastnc,  xxo 
hepatic,  no 

of  arm,  107,  xo8 
of  auride,  297 

hvpogastnc,  xxo 
iliac,  XIX 

of  bladder,  xxo 
of  brain,  X92 

inguinal,  ixx 

of  brondii,  xo8 

intercostal,  X09 

of  clitoris,  xxx  . 

intermediate,  108 

of  conjunctiva,  274 

lingual,  107 

of  diaphragm,  X09 

lumbar,  11  x 

of  duodenum,  X09,  xio 

mediastinal,  X09 

of  ear,  xo6,  107,  294,  295,  297 

mesenteric,  109 

of  epididymis,  xxx 

of  Eustachian  tube,  X07 

mesocolic,  X09 

occipital,  X06 
of  abdomen,  X09 

of  external  auditory  meatus,  295 

of  eye,  X07 

of  Eustachian  tube,  991 

of  eyelids,  X07,  273,  274 

of  false  pelvis,  xix 

of  Fallopian  tubes,  xxx 

of  head,  106 

of  forearm,  107 

of  lower  extremity,  xxo,  xxx 

of  genitalia,  1x0,  xxx 

of  neck,  106 

of  head,  106 

of  pelvis,  no 

of  heart,  106,  109 

of  Roscnmiillcr,  11 1 

of  intestines,  106,  109 

of  thorax,  108 

of  kidney,  in 

of  true  pelvis,  no 

of  labia,  in 

of  upper  extremity,  107 

of  lachrymal  glands,  269 

pancreaticosplenic,  no 

of  larynx,  107 

parotid,  107 

of  leg,  no,  III 

pectoral,  108 

of  liver,  106,  109 

popliteal,  III 

of  lungs,  106,  108 

pulmonary,  108 

of  mammary  gland,  108,  109,  301 

sacral,  no 

of  membranes  of  brain,  192 

sternal,  109 

of  mesentery,  109 

subclavicular,  108 

of  mons  pubis,  in 

subinguinal,  in 

of  nape  ot  neck,  108 

submaxillary,  107 

of  neck,  106 

submental,  107 

of  nose,  107 

subscapular,  108 

of  oesophagus,  106 

tibial  anterior,  in 

of  ovaries,  1 1 1 

t'-acheal,  108 

of  palate,  107 

plexuses,  104,  106 

of  pancreas,  109,  no 

abdominal,  109 

of  parotid  gland,  107 

ao'-tic,  no 

of  pelvis,  no 

axillary,  108 

of  penis,  in 

ca*liac,  1 10 

of  pericardium,  109 

hvpogastric,  no 

bf  perineum,  no 

iliac,  no,  in 

of  pharynx,  107 

inguinal,  in 

of  prostate,  no 

jugular,  107 

of  rectum,  no 

lumbar,  no,  in 

of  scrotum,  in 

mammary,  109 

of  seminal  vesicles,  no 
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Lymphatics  of  shoulder,  108 
of  sigmoid  colon,  iii 
of  spermatic  cord,  iii 
of  spleen,  no 
of  stomach,  109,  no 
of  suprarenals,  in 
of  testes,  III 
of  thigh,  1 10,  III 
of  thoracic  wall,  109 
of  thorax,  106,  108 
of  thymus  gland,  109 
of  thyreoid  gland,  107 
of  tongue,  107 
of  trachea,  107,  108 
of  tympanic  cavity,  294 
of  upper  extremity,  106 
of  uterus,  no,  in 
of  vagina,  no 
thoracic  duct,  104 


Macula  acustica  of  sacculus,  276 
of  utriculus,  275 
cribriform,  279 
lutea,  253 
Macular  arterioles,  254 
Magcndic's  foramen,  171 
Major  cavernous  sympathetic  nerve 
of  clitoris,  246 
of  penis,  246 
forceps  of  corpus  callosum,  147 
Malleolar  arteries,  72,  73 
folds,  293 
prominence,  292 
regions,  306 
relia,  75 
stria,  292 
Malleus,  287 

articulations  of,  288 
capitulum  of,  287 
collum  of,  287 
development,  289,  308 
head  of,  287 
ligaments  of,  289 
manubrium  of,  287 
muscles  of,  289 
neck  of,  287 
processes  of,  287 
MalPs  glands,  299 
Mamma  virilis,  301 
Mammary  areola,  300 
artery,  internal,  37 
glands,  300 
accessory,  301 
arteries  of,  39,  42,  54,  301 
Ixxlics  of,  300 
•lactiferous  ducts  of,  300 
IoIk'S  of,  300 

lymphatics  of,  108,  109,  301 
milk  of,  300 
nerves  of,  228 

sympathetic,  242 
nipples  of,  300 
skin  of,  nerves  of,  301 
veins  of,  83,  93,  301 
lo^(       ?oo 

Iv  r   plexus,    109 

r  -S 


Mammary  papilla,  300 
nerves  of,  301 
region,  304 

sympathetic  plexus,  internal,  242 
vein,  83 
Mammillary  bodies,  131 
brachia  of,  158 
nuclei  of,  158 
line,  304 

portion  of  hypothalamus,  158 
venous  plexus,  93,  301 
Mandibular  articular  veins,  91 
nerve,  195,  201 

posterior  sensory  portion,  203 
ramus,     marginal,     from     parotid 
plexus,  206 
Mantle  of  cerebrum,  135 
Manubrium  of  malleus,  287 
Manus,  305 

Marchi's  bundle  of  cord,  116 
Marginal  bundle  of  cord,  1 16 
Marshall's  vein,  79 
Masseteric  artery,  28 
nerve,  202 
vein,  90,  91 
Mastication,  muscles  of,  nerves  of,  195 
Masticator  nerves,  202 
Mastoid  antrum,  286 
cells,  286 
emissary  vein,  87 
ramus  of  occipital  artery, 25 

of  posterior  auricular  artery,  26 
region,  303 

wall  of  tympanic  cavity,  285,  286 
Matrix  of  nail,  302 
Maxillary  artery,  external,  22,  24 
internal,  22,  27 
nerve,  195,  198 
sympathetic  plexuses,  242 
Meckel's  cavity,  188,  194 
Medial  accessory  olivary  nucleus,  173 
angle  of  eye,  269 
anterior  malleolar  artery,  73 
antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve,  220 
aperture  of  tegmen,  171 
arterioles  of  retina,  254 
brachial  cutaneous  nerve,  220 
circumflex  femoral  artery,  67 
cluneal  nerve,  inferior,  238 
crural  cutaneous  nerves,  231 
dorsal  cutaneous  nerve,  235 
digital  artery  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  74,  76 
of  second  t(X',  74 
of  third  toe,  76 
nerve  of  hallux,  235 
femoral  circumflex  vein,  102 
geniculate  IkxIv,  158 
Rcnu  arteries,  (x>,  70 
lemniscus,  162.  173,  176,  184 
lines  of  t^-unk,  ;^04 
longitudinal     fasri(ulus    of    brain- 
stem, 160,  184 
of  medulla  oblongata,  174 
of  pons,  176,  184 
st'-i.-e  of  corpus  callosum,  147,  182 
malleolar  rete,  75 


Medial  mammarv  rami  of  intercostal 

arteries,  54 
nasal  nerves,  anterior,  197 
olfactory  stria,  145,  146 
palpebral  artery,  32 

commissure,  269 

ligament,  272 
plantar  artery,  71,  72 

digital  arteries,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
of  hallux,  76 
of  second  toe,  75,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 

nerve,  234 

veins,  103 
posterior   malleolar  artery,   72 
proper  digital  nerve  of  hadlux,  234 
rectus  muscle  of  eye,  264 
sphenoidal  nerves,  202 
sural  cutaneous  nerve,  234 
tarsal  arteries,  74 
Median  antibrachial  vein,  94 
artery  of  forearm,  48 
basilic  vein,  94 
cephalic  vein,  94 
cubital  vein,  94 

fissure  of  cord,  anterior,  115,  132, 
167 

rhomboidal  fossa,  170 
nerve,  220,  221 

sulcus  of  spinal  cord,  115,  169 
vein  of  neck,  92 
Mediastinal  arteries,  37,  53 
rami  of  thoracic  aorta,  53 
veins,  anterior,  83 
Medulla  oblongata,  114,  131,  132,  135, 
167 

acoustic  area  of,  175 

arcuate  fibers  of,  172,  173,  174 

clava  of,  i(x) 

develoj)ment,  125 

fiber-tracts  of,  172 

foramen  caecum  of,  168 

medullary  strijc  of,  175 

nuclei  of,  172 

obex  of,  169 

olive  of,  \(k) 

pyramidal  decussation  of,    168 

pyramids  of,  1O8,  172,  174 

raphe  of,  173 

reticular  substance  of,  174 

veins  of,  88 
Medullary  I  ody  of  cerebellum,  165 

of  vermis,  167 
canal,  124 

development,  307 

embryonic,  306 
cavity,  embryonic,  124 
lamina,  c]>itheliai,  113 

of  cerebellum,  164,  165 

of  thalamus,  157 
masses,  146 
plate,  124 
stria*  of  medulla  oblongata,  175 

of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170,  187 

of  thalamus,  158 
substance  of  cerebellum,  183 
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Medullary  substance  of  vermis,  135 
velum,  anterior,  135,  162 
development,  125 
frenulum  of,  160,  162 
posterior,  165,  171 
Meibomian  glands,  272,  300 
Meningeal  arteries,  192 
anterior,  28,  32 
middle,  28 
posterior,  24,  28 
nerve,  198 

ramus  of  occipital  artery,  25,  26 
of  vagus  nerve,  208 
of  vertebral  artery,  36 
sympathetic  plexus,  242 
veins,  89,  91,  192 
Meninges,     spinal,     123.     See     also 

Spinal  meninges. 
Mental  artery,  28 
nerve,  204 
region,  303 
Mesencephalic    ramus   of    trigeminal 
nerve,  185 
sulcus,  lateral,  160 
Mesencephalon,  124,  159 
Mesenchyme,  307 

Mesenteric  arteries,  inferior,  19,  58 
superior,  19,  56 
ganglion,  superior,  245 
lymphatics,  109 
sympathetic  plexuses,  245,  246 
vein,  96,  98 
Mesoblast,  307 

Mesocolic  lymphatic  nodes,  109 
Mesoderm,  307 
Mesodermic  somites,  307,  308 
Mesogaslric  region,  304 
Metacarpal  arteries,  dorsal,  47,  50 
volar,  51 
veins,  93 
Metacarpus,  305 

Metatarsal  arteries,  dorsal,  74,  103 
plantar,  75 
veins,  dorsal,  ro2 
plantar,  103 
Metatarsus,  306 
Metathalamus,  158 
Melencephalon,  125,  163 
Meynert's  bundle,  183 

commissure,  155 
Micl-brain,  159 

flexure,   125 
Middle  cardiac  nerve,  241 
cardiac  vein,  79 
cerebral  artery,  33 

veins,  88 
colic  artery,  57 

vein,  ()() 
collateral  artery,  44 
cutaneous  nerve,  231 
ear,  274,  285 

devel«)])nient,  204 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  63 
nerves,  237 

symj)athetic  |>lexus,  246 
vein,   TO  I 
meningeal  artery,  28 
veins,  ()i 


Middle  palatine  nerve,  201 

sacral  artery,  60 
vein,  100 

superior  alveolar  nerve,  199 

supraclavicular  nerves,  215 

suprarenal  arteries,  58 

temporal  artery,  27 
vein,  91 

tunic  of  eye,  250 
Milk,  human,  300 

Minor   cavernous  sympathetic   nerve 
of  clitoris,  246 
of  penis,  246 

forceps  of  corpus  callosum,  147 
Mixed  nerves,  113 
Modiolus,  281 

base  of,  281 

cochlear  area  of,  281 

lamina  of,  282,  283 

longitudinal  canals  of,  282 

spiral  canal  of,  282 

veins  of,  spiral,  285 
Monakow's  tract,  118 
Mons  pubis,  305 

lymphatics  of,  iii 
nerves  of,  230 
Montgomery's  glands,  300 
Monti  cuius  of  vermis,  166 
Muscles,  development,  307 
Musculocutaneous  nerve  of  arm,  220 

of  leg,  235 
Musculophrenic  arter)',  39 

vein,  83 
Musculospiral  nerve,  223 
Myelencephalgn,  125,  167 
Myenteric  nervous  plexus,  211 

sympathetic  plexus,  245 
Mylohyoid  nerve,  204 

ramus  of  inferior  alveolar  artery,  27 
Myotomes,  307 


Nails,  302 

bodies  of,  302 

development,  307 

lunula  of,  302 

margins  of,  302 

matrices  of,  302 

r(X)ts  of,  302 

walls  of,  302 
Nasal  arterioles  of  retina,  254 

artery,  anterior  lateral,  32 
posterior  external,  30 

cavity,  nerves  of,  200 

nerves,  107,  igg 

nervous  rami,   197,  199 

rami    of    sphenopalatine    ganglion, 
200 

region,  303 

septum,  anterior  artery  of,  ^2 
]K)sterior  artery  of,  30 

surface  of  eye,  249 

veins,  90 
Nasociliary  nerve,  197 
Nasofnjntal  vein,  87,  90 
Nasola(-hrymal  duct,  267,  269 
Nasopalatine  nerve,  200 
Ne(k,  arteries  of,  20,  2L,  25,  33 


Neck  flexure  of  cerebral  canal,  125 
lymphatics  of,  106,  108 
nerves  of,  212 

of  posterior  column  of  cord,  120 
regions  of,  302,  303 
true,  303 
veins  of,  82,  84,  91 

subcutaneous,  91 

superficial,  91 
Nerves,  abducens,  131,  132,  186,  194 

nucleus  of,  175 
accessory,  169,  187,  211 
acoustic,    131,   132,   167,   169,  175, 

187,  283.    See  also  A  uditory  nerve. 
alveolar,  inferior,  204 

superior,  199 
ampullary,  284 
anococcygeal,  229,  238 
antibrachial  cutaneous,  dorsal,  224 
lateral,  220 
medial,  220 
radial,  220 

interosseous,  221 
auditory,    131,    132,    167,  169,  175, 

187,  283 .   See  also  A  uditory  nervf. 
auricular,  297 

great,  214 

posterior,  205 
auriculotemporal,  203,  295,  297 
axillary,  219 
brachial  cutaneous,  lateral,  219 

medial,  220 
buccinator,  202 
cardiac,  241 
caroticotympanic,  294 

inferior,  242 

superior,  242 
carotid,  240,  241 
cavernous,  of  clitoris,  246 

of  penis,  246 
centrifugal,  113 
ccntrip>etal,  113 
cerebral,    113,    130,    192.     5^  also 

Cranial  nerves. 
cervical,     213.     See    also    CerAfd 

nenes. 
chorda  tympani,  203,  204,  294 
(iliary  197,  198,  260 

ganglion,  197 

long,  197 

short,  198 
circumflex,  219 
cluneal,  229,  233 

inferior  medial,  238 
coccygeal,  121,  228 
cochlear,  175,   187,   283,  284 
communicans  poplitei.  234 
cranial,      130.     Sec     also     Craniiil 

nerves. 
crural,  anterior,  231 

cutaneous,  medial,  231 

interosseous,  234 
dental  plexus,  inferior,  204 
dej)ressor,  209 
digital.     Sec  Dif^ital  nerves. 
dorsal  cutaneous,  235 

of  clitoris,  237,  238 

of  penis,  237,  238 
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Nerves,  eighth  cranial,  187 
eleventh  cranial,  187,  211 
ethmoidal,  197 

facial,  131,  132,  167,  169,  186,  204, 
294 

area  of,  283 

internal  genu  of,  175 

nucleus  of,  175 

roots  of,  175 
femoral,  231 

cutaneous,  lateral,  230 
posterior,  233 
fifth  cranial,  185,  194 
first  ramus,  195,  196 
second  ramus,  195,  198 
third  ramus,  195,  201 
first  cranial,  184 
fourth  cranial,  185,  193 
frontal,  196 
genitocrural,  230 
genitofemoral,  230 
glossopharyngeal,    132,     169,    187, 

207 
gluteal,  232 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  238 

middle,  237 

superior,  246 
hypoglossal,  132,  188,  211 

trigone  of,  188 
iliohypogastric,  230 
ilio-inguinal,  230 
inframaxillary  recurrent,   Arnold's, 

201 
infra-orbital,  198 
infratrochlear,  197 
intercostal,  226 
intercostobrachial,  228 
intermediate,  187,  205 
intermedius,  132 
internal  cutaneous,  220,  231 
interosseous,  crural,  234 

dorsal,  224 

posterior,  224 

volar,  221 
jugular,  208,  241 
labial,  anterior,  230 

posterior,  238 
lachrymal,  196,  269 
laryngeal,  209,  210 
lateral    cutaneous,    of    dorsum    of 
foot,  234 

plantar,  235 
lingual,  203,  204 

commumcating  rami,  204 
lumbar,  228 
lumbo-inguinal,  231 
lumbosacral  trunk,  229 
mammary,  228 
mandibular,  195,  201 

posterior  sensory  portion,   203 
masseteric,  202 
masticator,  202 
maxillary,  195,  198 
median,  220,  221 
meningeal,  198 
mental,  204 
middle  cutaneous,  231 
mixed,  113 


Nerves,  musculocutaneous,  of  arm,  220 

of  leg,  235 
musculospiral,  223 
mylohyoid,  204 
nasal,  197,  199 
nasociliary,  197 
nasopalatine,  200 
obturator,  232 
occipital,  great,  212 

lesser,  214 

third,  212 
oculomotor,  131,  134,  184,  193 

nucleus  of,  159 

sulcus  of,  160 
of  abdomen,  211 
of  abdominal  wall,  229 
of  anus,  238 
of  arm,  219,  220,  223 

muscles,  225 
of  auricle,  297 
of  back,  226 
of  bladder,  237 

sympathetic,  246 
of  breast,  228 

sympathetic,  242 
of  bronchi,  210 

of  buccal  mucous  membrane,  202 
of  capsule  of  hip-joint,  232 
of  chin,  204 
of  ciliary  muscle,  260 
of  clitoris,  237,  238 

sympathetic,  246 
of  coccyx,  229,  238 
of  conjunctiva,  274 
of  cornea,  260 
of  cubital  fossa,  224 
of  descending  colon,   sympathetic, 

246 
of  diaphragm,  sympathetic,  245 
of  dorsum  of  foot,  234,  235 

of  hand,  223 
of  ear,  203,  205,  207,  208,  283,  294, 

295»  297 

sympathetic,  242 
of  epiglottis,  209 
of  Eustachian  tube,  207 
of  eye,  257,  260,  261 

muscles,  193 

sympathetic,  242 
of  eyeball,  197,  257,  260,  261 
of  eyelids,  273 
of  face,  194 

of  fingers,  221,  223,  225 
of  floor  of  oral  cavity,  204 
of  fool,  229,  231,  234,  235,  236 

muscles,  236 
of  forearm  220,  221,  222,  224 

muscles,  225 
of  forehead,  196 

of  gall-bladder,  sympathetic,  245 
of  genitalia,  230,  238 
of  glans  penis,  238 
of  gluteal  region,  229,  233 
of  great  toe,  235,  236 
of  gums,  199,  204 
of  hand,  220,  221,  223 

muscles,  225 
of  hard  palate,  201 


Nerves  of  head,  194,  205 

sympathetic,  241,  242 
of  heart,  210 

sympathetic,  241,  243 
of  heel,  234,  235 
of  hips,  230 

muscles,  236 
of  index-finger,  222 
of  iris,  260 

of  isthmus  of  fauces,  204 
of  kidneys,  211 

sympathetic,  245 
of  labia  majora,  230,  238 
of  lachrymal  glands,  269 
of  larynx,  209,  210 

sympathetic,  241 
of  leg,  229,  231,  232,  23s,  236 

muscles,  236 

sympathetic,  246 
of  liver,  211,  215 

sympathetic,  245 
of  lower  extremity,  229,  232 

lip,  204 
of  lung,  210 
of  mammary  gland,  228 
sympathetic,  242 

papilla,  301 
of  membranes  of  brain,  192 
of  mons  pubis,  230 
of  muscles  of  mastication,  195 
of  nasal  cavity,  200 
of  neck,  212 
of  nipple,  301 
of  nose,  197,  199 
of  oesophagus,  210,  211 
of  orbit,  200 

of  ovaries,  sympathetic,  245 
of  palate,  201,  202 
of  palm  of  hand,  221 
of  pancreas,  sympathetic,  245 
of  parotid  gland,  203,  205 
of  penis,  230,  237,  238 

sympathetic,  246 
of  pericardium,  215 
of  perineum,  238 
of  phalanges  of  foot,  234,  235 

of  hand,  221,  223,  225 
of  pharynx,  209 

sympathetic,  241 
of  pia  mater  of  brain,  192 
of  prostate,  sympathetic,  246 
of  pterygoid  canal,  199 
of  rectum,  237 

sympathetic,  246 
of  retina,  254 
of  scrotum,  230,  231,  238 

sympathetic,  245 
of  shoulder,  219 

muscles,  225 
of  skin  of  face,  203 
of  sole  of  foot,  234 
of  spermatic  cord,  231 
of  sphenoidal  sinus,  200 
of  spleen,  211 

sympathetic,  245 
of  stai)edius  muscle,  289 
of  stomach,  211 

sympathetic,  245 
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Nerves  of  aubliiigual  ^aiids»  204 
of  subauudllary  gland,  204 
of  suprarenals,  ^rmpathetic,  345 
of  teeth,  X99,  aoo,  204 
of  tensor  tympani,  289 
of  thigh,  230,  255 
muscles,  2^6 
sjnmpathetic,  246 
of  thorax,  216,  228 
sympathetic,  242 
ol  mumb,  222 

d  thyreoid,  sympathetic,  342 
o£  toes,  234,  235 
of  tongue,  203,  304,  208,  2x1 

sympathetic,  242 
of  tonsils,  208 
of  trachea,  210 
of  tympanic  cavity,  294 

membrane,  203 
of  upper  lip,  199 
of  vagina,  237 
of  vestibule  of  vagina,  238 
of  Wrisberg,  187,  205 
olfactory,  130,  184 
optic,  131,  184,  254,  261.    See  also 

Optic  nerve, 
ode  ganglion,  201 
palatme,  201 

papillomacular  bundle,  262 
perineal,  238 
peripheral,  113 
peroneal,  common,  233,  235 
deep,  256 
superficial,  235 
petrosal,  200,  20X 
deep,  242 

lesser  superficial,  207 
phrenic,  215 
plantar,  medial,  234 
plexuses.     See  Plexuses, 
popliteal,  external,  235 
pterygoid,  203 
pudendal,  237 
radial,  220,  223,  224 
sacral,  228 
saphenous,  231 
external,  234 
short,  234 
scapular,  dorsal,  216 
Scarpa's,  200 
sciatic,  233 
scrotal,  230 
second  cranial,  184,  261.     See  also 

Optic  uerve. 
seventh  cranial,  186,  204 
sixth  cranial,  186,  194 
spermatic  external,  231 
sphenoidal,  202 
sphenopalatine,  198,  199 
spinal,    113,     121,    212.     See    also 
Spinal  nerves. 
accessory,  132 

internal  ramus,  208 
spinous,  20 1 
splanchnic,  243 
subclavian,  219 
sublingual,  204 
submaxillary  ganglion,  203 


Nerves»  suboccipital,  axs 
subscapular,  219 
supraclavicular,  215 
supra-orbital,  196 
suprascapular,  219 
supratrochlear,  196 
«ural,  234,  23s 

cutaneous,  234,  235 
sympathetic,  239.    See  also  Symfa- 

tkeHc  nerves. 
temporal,  202 
tenth  cranial,  187,  207,  908.    See 

also  Vagus  nerve. 
tentorial,  196 
terminations  of,  1x3  - 
third  cranial,  184,  193 
thoracic,   226.    See  also  Tkerack 

nerves. 
thoraco-dorsal,  2x9 
tibial,  233,  236 
to  tensor  tympmi,  202 

veli  palatini,  202 
trigemmus,  X32, 167, 185,  X94 
descending  root  of,  x6a 

nudeus  of,x59 
first  ramus,  195,  X96 
second  ramus,  X95,  X98 
n>inal  tract  of,  X72 
tnird  ramus,  195,  20X 
trochlear,  151,  132,  X85,  X93 

nucleus  of,  159 
twelfth  cranial,  188,  3xx 
tympanic,  207,  285,  294 
ulnar,  220,  222 

collateral,  224 
utricular,  284 
vaginal,  237 
vagus,  132,  169,  187,  207,  208.    See 

also  Vagus  nerve, 
vesical,  inferior,  237 
vestibular,  175,  187,  283 
lateral,  nucleus  of,  184 
nuclei  of,  175,  187 
Vidian,  199 
volar  interosseous,  221 
zygomatic,  198 
Nervous  system,  112 
central,  112,  114 

development,  124 
development,  124,  307 
peripheral,  112,  113,  192 
sympathetic,  113,  238 
Nervus  intermedius,  132 
Neural  canal,  embryonic,  306 

cavity,  embryonic,  306 
Neurology,  special,  114 
Nidus  avis,  165 

Ninth  cranial  nerve,   132,  187,  207 
Nipple,  300 
arteries  of,  54 
nerves  of,  301 
Nodosal  plexus,  208 
Nodule  of  vermis,  166 
Nose,  arteries  of,  30,  32 
dorsal  artery  of,  32 
lymphatics  of,  107 
nerves  of,  197,  199 
Nostrils,  hair  of,  301 


Nucha,  J03 
Nudial  fovea,  303 

region,  303 
Nudei,  acoustic,  ventral,  187 
amUguus,  X74 
arcuate,  X74 
Bechterevrs,  187 
cochlear,  dorsal,  175 
Ddtn-'s,  X7J,  X84 
hypothalamic,  159 
loiticular,  135 
of  abducens  nerve,  175 
of  acoustic  nerve,  X87 
of  ala  dntfea,  X73,  X87 
of  cerebellum,  X65 

dentate,  X65 

emboliform,  165 

fastigii,  X65 

^obosus,  165 
of  cerebral  hemispheres,  152,  153 

nerves,  xxs,  X35 
of  cord,  dorsal,  xso 
of  cranial  nerves,  X84 
of  facial  nerve,  X75 
of  fasdculus  cuneatu%  172 
of  faisdculus  sradlis,  172 
of  {^culate  bodies,  158 
of  mferior  coUiculus,  x6o 
of  lateral  lemniscus,  176 

vestibular  nerve,  184 
of  lens,  256 
of  Luys,  159 

of  mammillary  bodies,  158 
of  medial  longitudinal 

X59,  184 
of  medulla  oblongata,  172 
of  oculomotor  nerve,  159 
of  optic  thalamus,  157 
of  pons,  172,  175 
of  tegmentum,  160 
of  trapezoid  body,  176 
of  trochlear  nerve,  159 
of  vestibular  nerve,  175 
olivary,  173,  176 


Obex,  169,  170 

Oblique  fasciculus  of  pons,  167 

muscles  of  eyeball,  263,  265 

vein  of  left  atrium  of  heart,  79 
Obliquus  auricula*  muscle,  297 
Obturator  artery,  62 

membrane  of  stapes,  289 

nerve,  232 

ramus  of  inferior  epigastric  artery, 
66 

vein,  TOO 
Occipital  artery,  22,  25 

diploic  vein,  87 

emissary  vein,  87 

g>Ti,  141 

lobe  of  cerebrum,  130,  136,  141 

lymphatic  nodes,  106 

nerve,  great,  212 
lesser,  214 
third,  2X2 

poles  of  cerebrum,  133,  136,  141 

portion  of  corona  radiata,  178 
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Occipital  portion  of  corpus  callosum, 

147 
rami  of  occipital  artery,  26 

of  posterior  auricular  artery,  26 

nerve,  205 

region,  303 

sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 

sulcus,  transverse,  141 

S3rmpathetic  plexus,  242 

veins,  gi 
Occipitotemporal  cerebropontile  tract, 

181,  182 
Occiput,  303 
Ocular  fissure,  foetal,  262 
Oculomotor  nerve,  131,  134,  184,  193 
nucleus  of,  159 
sulcus  of,  160 
(Esophageal  chords,  311 

nervous  plexuses,  211 

rami  of  inferior  thyreoid  artery,  40 
of  recurrent  nerve,  210 
(Esophagus,  arteries  of,  40,  52 

lymphatics  of,  106 

nerves  of,  210,  211 

veins  of,  83,  98 
Olecranal  region,  305 

rete,  49 
Olfactory  brain,  130 

bulb,  130,  145 

gyrus,  lateral,  146 

lobe,  145 

nerve,  130,  184 

organ,  298 

development,  307 

region,  298 

striae,  145,  146,  182 

sulcus,  139 

tract,  130,  145 

trigone,  130,  145.  146 

tubercle,  146 
Olivary  nuclei,  173,  176 

accessory,  173 
Olive  of  medulla  oblongata,  132,  169, 

173 
Omentum,  great,  arteries  of,  56 

veins  of,  98 

Omoclavicular  trigone,  303 

Operculum,  139 

Ophthalmic  artery,  131 

calyculus,  262 

plexus,  242 

veins,  87 

vesicles,  262 

Optic  axis,  247 

chiasma,  131,  135,  154,  155 

foramen  of  chorioid,  251 

nerve,  131,  184,  254,  261 

coats  of,  262 

development,  262 

intervaginal  spaces  of,  262 

papilla  of,  254,  262 

excavation  of,  254 

sheaths  of,  262 

supravaginal  sj)acc  of,  262 

portion  of  hy{)othalamus,  133,  135, 

154 
of  retina,  253 
radiation,  Gratiolct's,  182 


Optic  recess,  133,  154,  156 
thalamus,  156 

commissure  of,  157 
intermediate  mass  of,  134,  157 
interventricular  foramen  of,  134 
medullary  laminae  of,  157 

stria?  of,  158 
nuclei  of,  157 
tubercles  of,  157 
veins  of,  88 
tracts,  131,  154,  158 
vesicle,  primary,  125 
Ora  serrata  of  retina,  253 
Oral  cavity,  floor  of,  nerves  of,  204 

region,  303 
Orbiculus  ciliaris,  251 
Orbit,  adipose  body  of,  247 
arteries  of,  31 
muscles  of,  263,  267.     See  also  Eye^ 

muscles  oj. 
nerves  of,  200 
periosteal  layer  of,  267 
veins  of,  87,  90 
Orbital  portion  of  frontal  lobe,  139 
rami    of    sphenopalatine    ganglion, 

200 
region,  303 
septum,  267 
Orbitopalpebral  sulcus,  270 
Organ  of  Corti,  277 
Osseous  external  auditory  meatus,  294 
labyrinth,  274,  278 
portion  of  Eustachian  tube,  290 
semicircular  canals,  279-281 
Ossicles,     auditory,     274,     287.     See 

also  Auditory  ossicles. 
Ostium  of  Eustachian  tube,  290 
Otic  ganglion,  201 

sympathetic  root  of,  242 
Otoconia,  275 
Otoliths,  275 

Oval  fasc:iculus  of  cord,  118 
Ovarian  artery,  59 

ramus  of  internal  artery,  63 
vein,  99 
Ovaries,  arteries  of,  59,  63 
lymphatics  of,  1 1 1 
nerves  of,  sympathetic,  245 
veins  of,  99 
Ovum,  fertilized,  307 


Pacchionian  Ixidies,  190 
Palate,  arteries  of,  29 

lymphatics  of,  107 

nerves  of,  201,  202 

veins  of,  S<) 

velum  of,  nerves  of,  201,  202 
Palatine  arch,  arteries  of,  29 

artery,  ascending,  24 
descending,  29 
greater,  29 
lesser,  29 

nerves,  201 

tonsil,  arteries  of,  23,  24,  29 

vein,  90 
Pallium,  135 

angle  of,  136 


Palm  of  hand,  arteries  of,  45,  49,  51 
nerves  of,  221 
veins  of,  93 
Palmar  cutaneous  rami  of  ulnar  nerve, 
222 
ramus  of  median  nerve,  221 
Palpebral,  269.     See  also  Eyelids. 
Palpebral  arteries,  31,  32 
commissures,  269 
ligament,  medial,  272 
limbi,  270 
rami  of  infra-orbital,  199 

of  infra  trochlear,  197 
raphe,  lateral,  272 
regions,  303 
rima,  269 
sebum,  272 
veins,  00 
Pampiniform  plexus,  99 
Pancreas,  arteries  of,  55,  56 
lymphatics  of,  109,  no 
nerves  of,  sympathetic,  245 
veins  of,  96 
Pancreatic  rami  of  splenic  artery,  56 
of  superior   pancreaticoduodenal 
artery,  56 
Pancreaticoduodenal  arteries,  56,  57 

vein,  196 
Pancreaticosplenic    lymphatic   nodes, 

110 
Panniculus  adiposus,  299 
Paracentral  lobule,  133,  140,  145 
Parasternal  line,  304 
Para-umbilical  veins,  99 
Parietal  emissary  vein,  87 
lobe,  130,  136,  139,  141 
portion  of  corona  radiata,  178 
of  corpus  callosum,  147 
of  operculum,  139 
rami  of  abdominal  aorta,  54,  59 
of  hyfX)gastiic  artery,  61 

vein,  100 
of  inferior  vena  cava,  99 
of  superficial  temporal  artery,  27 
of  thoracic  aorta,  53 
region,  303 
Parieto-occipital  fissure,  136,  139,  141, 

145 
Parolfactory  area,  134,  145,  146 

sulci,  146 

Parotid  jjland,  lymphatics  of,  107 

nerv(S  of,  ?o^,  205 

veins  of,  90,  91 

plexus,  205 

rami  of  mandibular  nerve,  203 

of  supe'-ficial  temporal  artcy,  26 

Parotideomass<"le'ic  region,  303 

Pa^^s  cieca  retinir,  253 

Patellar  region,  306 

rete,  74 

Pectinate  ligament,  252 

Pectoral  cutaneous  rami  of  intercostal 

nerves,  54,  228 

lymphatic  nodes,  108 

rami  of  thoraco-acromial  artery,  42 

reeion,  304 

Peduncles,  cerebella',  165 

cerebral,  131 
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Peduncles,  cerebral,  baae  of,  x6o 
development,  125 
of  flocculus^  165 
thalamic,  182 
Peduncular  ansa,  182 
Pedunculomammillary  fasciculus,  159 
Pelvic  floor,  arteries  of,  6x 

viscera,  arteries  of,  61 
Pelvis,  arteries  of,  61 
lymphatics  of,  no,  ixx 
nerves  of,  244 
Penis,  arteries  of,  64,  65 
lymphatics  of,  11  x 
nerves  of,  230,  237,  238 

sympathetic,  246 
veins  of,  100,  102 
Perforated    substance    of    cerebrum, 
anterior,  131,  145 
posterior,  131,  155,  160 
of  mterpeduncular  fossa,  134 
Perforating  arteries  of  hand,  52 
of  lee,  71 
of  thigh,  68 
rami  from  internal  mammary  artery, 

vem,  83 

veins  of  lower  extremity,  X02 
Pericardiac  rami  of  phremc  nerve,  215 
of  thoracic  aorU,  53 

vtm,  83 
Pericardiacophrenic  artery,  39 
Pericardium,  arteries  erf,  37,  39,  52,  53 

lymphatics  of,  109 

nerves  of,  215 

veins  of,  81 

vestigial  fold  of,  79 
Perichorioidal  space,  251,  259 
Perilymphatic  spaces  of  ear,  274,  275, 

285 
Perineal  artery,  64 

nerve,  238 

rami  of  small  sciatic  nerve,  233 

region,  305 

Perineum,  arteries  of,  61 

lymphatics  of,  1 10 

nerves  of,  238 

Periorbita,  267 

Peripheral  nerves,  113 

nervous  plexuses,  113 

system,  112,  113,  192 

rami  of  cephalic  sympathetic  nerves, 

241 

of  cervical  sympathetic  nerves,  241 

Peroneal  anastomotic  nervous  ramus, 

235 
artery,  71 

nerve,  233,  235 

deep,  236 

superficial,  235 
Pes,  306 
Petrosal  ganglion  of  glossopharyngeus, 

207 
impression  of  cerebrum,  136,  141 
nerves,  200,  201 

deep,  242 

lesser  superficial,  207 
rami  of  middle  meningeal  artery,  28 
sinuses  of  dura  mater,  86 


Petrotympanic  ligament,  289 
Phalanges  of  foot,  306 

arteries  of,  72,  74,  75,  76 
nerves  of,  234,  235 
regions  of,  306 
veins  of,  102 
of  hand,  30J 
arteries  of,  50,  $1 
nerves  of,  221,  223,  225 
re^ns  of,  305 
veins  of,  93 
Pharyngeal  artery,  ascending,  22,  24 
nervous  plexus,  209 
plexus,  89 
pockets,  308 

rami  of  ^ossopharynnus,  207 
of  inferior  laryngeal  artery,  40 
of  vagus  nerve,  209 
sympathetic  plexus,  ascending,  241 
veins,  89 
Pharynx,  arteries  of,  24 
lympluitics  of,  107 
nerves  of,  209 

sympathetic,  241 
veins  of,  83,  89 
Phrenic  arteries,  inferior,  19,  59 
superior,  53 
nerve,  215 

^rmpathetic  plexus,  245 
veins,  inferior,  99 
superior,  83 
Phrenico-abdominal  rami  of  cervical 

plexus,  215 
Physiological  excavation  of  retina,  254 
Pia  mater  of  brain,  191,  192 
blood  vessels  of,  192 
of  cord,  123,  124 
Pial  sheath  of  optic  nerve,      262 
Pigmented   stratum  of  cUiary  body, 

252,  253 
of  iris,  253,  255 
of  retina,  253 
Pineal  body,  134,  155,  157 
veins  of,  88 
recess,  134,  156,  158 
Pinguecula,  274 
Pinna,  296.     See  also  Auricle. 
Plantar  arch,  74,  75 
arteries,  71,  72 
digital  arteries,  72,  75,  76 
nerves,  common,  234,  235 
veins,  103 
metatarsal  arteries,  75 

veins,  103 
rami,  deep,  of  dorsal  artery  of  foot, 

74 
venous  arch,  deep,  103 

rete,  103 

Plexuses,    lymphatic,    104,    106.     See 

also  Lymphatic  plexuses. 

nervous,    brachial,    216.     See    also 

Brachial  iiervous  plexus. 
cardiac,  209 
cervical,   214.     See  also  Cervical 

plexus. 
chorioidal,  113,  127,  151,  156,  191 
coccygeal,  229,  238 
coronary,  244 


nexuses,  nervous,  dental,  204 

suj^erior,  199 
gastnc,  208,  2X1 
•    Tacobson's,  207 
lumbar,  229 
lumboincral,  228,  399 
myenteric,  211 
nodosal,  208 
oesophageal,  2x1 
peripheral,  1x3 
pharyngeal,  209 
pudencul,  229,  237 
pulmonary,  208,  2x0 
sacral,  229,  23s 
tympanic,  207,  294 

anastomotic  rami  to^  205 
sympathetic.        See      SympdheHc 

venous  hemorrhoidal,  xoo 
mammilhtry,  93,  30X 
of  skull,  87 
pampiniform,  99 
pharyn^^,  89 
pterygoid,  9X 
thyreoid,  unpaired,  83 
uterovagdnal,  xox 
vertebral,  82 
vesical,  xox 
Pneumatic  cells  of  tympaak  csfitj, 
287 
tubar,  ol  Eustachian  tube^    287, 
290 
Pollex,  305 
Pons,  131,  X3S,  X67 
arteries  of,  ^7 
basilar  portion  of,  167,.  X75     ' 

sulcus  of,  131 
brachia  of,  131,  165 
development,  125 
dorsal  portion  of,  167,  175 
fiber-tracts  of,  172,  175 
flexure  of  cerebral  canal,  125 
lateral  fila  of,  162 
lemniscus  of,  176 
longitudinal  fasciculi  of,  175 

medial,  176,  184 
nuclei  of,  172,  175 
oblique  fasciculi  of,  167 
sulci  of,  basilar,  167 
tegmentum  of,  175 
trapezoid  body  of,  176 
veins  of,  88 
Pontine  rami  of  basilar  artery,  27 
Popliteal  artery,  66,  69 
fossa,  306 

lymphatic  nodes,  11 1 
nerve,  external,- 235 
sympathetic  plexus,  246 
vein,  103 
Pores  of  skin,  299 
Portal  vein,  96 

Portio  major  of  trigeminal  nerve,  185, 
194 
minor  of  trigeminal  nerve,  185,  194 
Posterior  ampullary  nerve,  284 
auricular  arteries,  22,  26,  297 
lymphatic  nodes,  106 
nerve,  205 
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Posterior  auricular  sulcus,  297 

sympathetic  plexus,  242 

veins,  91 
brachial  cutaneous  nerve,  223 

ramus  of  vagus  nerve,  210 
central  gyrus,  139 
cerebral  artery,  37 
chamber  of  eye,  255,  259 
ciliary  arteries,  31,  257 

vein,  87,  259 
circumflex  humeral  arter\',  143 
column  of  cord,  118,  120 
communicating  artery,  32 
conjunctival  veins,  87 
coronary  nervous  plexus,  244 
cutaneous      rami      of      intercostal 

arteries,  54 
deep  temporal  artery,  28 

nerves,  202 
descending  ramus  of  right -coronary 

artery,  20 
ethmoidal  artery,  32 

nerve,  197 

vein,  87 
external  nasal  arteries,  30 

spinal  veins,  82,  124 
facial  vein,  90 

fasciculus  of  brachial  plexus,  219 
femoral  cutaneous  nerve,  233 
forceps  of  corpus  callosum,  147 
funiculus  of  spinal  cord,  115,  118 
gastric  nervous  plexus,  2 1 1 
gray  commissure  of  cord,   118 
horn  of  cord,  118,  120 

bulb  of,  151 
inferior  cerebellar  artery,  36 

nasal     rami     of     sphenopalatine 
ganglion,  200 
intercavernous  sinus,  86 
intermediate  septum  of  spinal  pia 
mater,  124 

sulcus  of  cord,  115,  169 
interosseous  nerve,  224 
labial  arteries,  64 

nerves,  238 

veins,  100 
lateral  malleolar  artery,  72 

sulcus  of  spinal  cord,  115 
ligament  of  auditory  ossicles,  289 
lobe  of  hypophysis  cerebri,  155 
malleolar  artery,  medial,  72 

fold,  293 
median  fissure  of  rhomboidal  fossa, 
170 

line  of  trunk,  304 

sulcus  of  cord,  115,  169 
mediastinal  lymphatic  nodes,  109 
medullary  velum,  165,  171 
meningeal  artery,  24,  28 
oesophageal  chords,  211 

plexus,  211 
palatine  nerve,  201 
palpebral  limbus,  270 
parolfactory  sulci,  134,  146 
parotid  vein,  91 
perforated  substance  of  cerebrum, 

131*  ^55»  160 
of  interpeduncular  fossa,  134 


Posterior  pole  of  eyeball,  247 
of  lens,  256 
pulmonary  nervous  plexus,  210 
rami  of  cervical  nerves,  212 
of  coccygeal  nerves,  229 
of  great  auricular  nerve,  214,  297 
of  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  210 
of  intercostal  arteries,  53 
of  lumbar  nerves,  229 
of  obturator  artery,  62 
of  sacral  nerves,  229 
of  spinal  nerves,  122 
of  Sylvian  fissure,  137,  139 
of  thoracic  nerves,  226 
recess  of  cerebrum,  160 

of  tympanic  membrane,  293 
scrotal  arteries,  64 
nerves,  238 
veins,  100 
semicircular  canal,  membranous,  276 

osseous,  280 
sensory     portion     of     mandibular 

nerve,  203 
septum  of  spinal  pia  mater,  124 
sinus  of  tympanic  cavity,  286 
spinal  arteries,  36,  124 
superior  alveolar  artery,  29 
nerves,  199 
dental  artery,  29 

nasal     rami     of     sphenopalatine 
ganglion,  200 
supraclavicular  nerves,  215 
surface  of  cornea,  250 

of  iris,  252,  253 
temporal  diploic  vein,  87 
thalamic  tubercle,  157 
thoracic  nerves,  217 
tibial  artery,  70 
recurrent  artery,  73 
veins,  103 
tympanic  artery,  26,  294 
vein  of  left  ventricle,  79 
vertebral  venous  plexuses,  82 
Precentral  sulcus,  139 
Precuneus,  133,  145 
Premental  sulxutaneous  bursa,"  299 
Prepatellar  subcutaneous  bursa,  299 
Primary  optic  vesicle,  125,  262 
Primitive  streak,  307 
Princeps  pollicis,  47 
Processus  Folianus  gracilis,  287 
Profunda  arteries,  44,  45 
Projection  fibers  of  brain,  178 
Proper  cochlear  artery,  285 

digital  nerve  of  fifth  toe,  lateral,  235 

of  hallux,  234 
hepatic  artery,  55 
plantar  digital  nerves,  235 
volar  digital  arteries,  50,  51 
ncrvi's,  221,  222,  223,  225 
vein,  93 
Prosencephalon,  124,  128,  135 
Prostate,  arteries  of,  63 
lymphatics  of,  1 10 
nerves  of,  sympathetic,  246 
Prussak's  space,  293 
Psalterium,  148 
Pterygoid  canal,  artery  of,  29 


Pterygoid  canal,  nerve  of,  199,  203 
veins  of,  89 

nervous  plexus,  91 

rami  of  internal  maxillary  artery,  29 
Pubic  hair,  301 

ramus  of  inferior  epigastric  artery, 
66 
of  obturator  artery,  62 

region,  305 
Pudendal  arteries,  external,  67 
internal,  64 

nerve,  237 

nervous  plexus,  229,  237 

re^on,  305 

vem,  external,  102 
internal,  100 

venous  plexus,  100 
Pulmonary  artery,  17,  18 

circulation,  17 

lymphatic  nodes,  108 

nervous  plexuses,  208,  210 

veins,  78 
Pulvinar,  157 
Pupil,  252 
Pupillary  margin  of  iris,  252 

membrane  of  lens,  263 
Putamen,  153 
Pyloric  artery,  56 

veins,  98 
Pyramidal  decussation,  132,  168 

eminence,  286 

fasciculi,  116 

tract  fibers,  178 
of  cord,  116 
Pyramids  of  cerebrum,  132 

of  medulla  oblongata,  168,  172,174 

of  vermis,  166 

vestibular,  of  ear,  279 


Quadrangular  lobule  of  cerebellum, 

164 
Quadrigeminal  thalamus  tract,  118 


Radial  antibrachial  cutaneous  nerve, 
220 
region,  305 
artery,  45,  46 
anomalies,  45 
collateral,  44 
digital  dorsal,  47,  50 
of  fifth  finger,  51 
of  fourth  finger,  51 
of  index-finger,  47,  50 
of  third  finger,  50 
of  thumb,  47,  50 
volar,  47 
proper,  51 
recurrent,  46 
nerve,  220,  223,  224 
digital  dorsal,  224,  225 

volar  proper,  of  fifth  finger,  223 
of  fourth  finger,  222 
of  index-finger,  222 
of  third  finger,  222 
of  thumb,  222 
vein,  93 
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Radialtt  Indids,  51 

Radiation  of  corpus  striatum,  147,  xSa 

te^piental,  182 
Radu  of  le&s,  1156 
Radix  of  hair,  301 
Ranine  arch,  24 

Raphe  ol  medulla  oblongata,  173 
Receptaculum  chyli,  104 
Recti  muscles  ol  eyeball,  263,  264,  265 
Rectum,  arteries  of,  58,  61,  63,  64 

lymphatics  of,  1x0 

nerves  of,  237 
sympathetic,  246 

veins  of,  98,  100 

Rectus  gyrus,  137 

Recurrent  artery,   interosseous,  48 

radial,  46 

tibial,  73 

ulnar,  47 

laryngeal  nerve,  2x0 
Red  nucleus  ol  t^pnentum,  x6o 
Regions,  abdominal,  304 

acromial,  305 

anal,  305 

antibnumial,  305 

auricular,  303 

Axillary,  304 

brachial,  305 

buccal,  103 

calcaneal,  306 

davicular,  304 

costal,  304 

coxal,  305 

crural,  306 

cubital,  305 

deltoid,  305 

epigastric,  304 

femoral,  306 

frontal,  303 

gluteal,  305 

hyoid,  303 

hypochondriac,  304 

hypogastric,  304,  305 

infraclavicular,  304 

inframammary,  304 

infra-orbital,  303 

infrascapular,  305 

inguinal  lateral,  305 

interscapular,  305 

labial,  303 

laryngeal,  303 

lumbar,  305 

malleolar,  306 

mammary,  304 

mastoid,  303 

mental,  303 

mcsogastric,  304 

nasal,  303 

nuchal,  303 

occipital,  303 

of  ankles,  306 

of  arm,  305 

of  back,  302,  305 

of  body,  302 

of  dorsum,  302,  305 

of  face,  303 

of  finders,  305 

of  foot,  306 


Re^ons  of  forearm,  305 
m  hand,  305 
of  head,  302,  303 
of  knee,  306 

of  leg*  305 

of  lower  extremity,  305 

of  neck,  302,  303 

of  thigh,  30s 

of  thorax,  302,  304 

of  toes,  306 

of  trunk,  302,  304 

of  upper  extremities,  505 

olecranal,  305 

oral,  303 

orbital,  303 

palpebral,  303 

parietal,  303 

parotideomasseteric,  303 

patellar,  306 

pectoral,  304 

perineal,  305 

pubic,  305 

pudendal,  305 

retromalleolar,  306 

sacral,  305 

scapular,  305 

sternal,  304 

sternocleidomastoid,  303 

subhyoid,  303 

subinguinal,  306 

submaxillary,  304 

submental,  303 

supraclavicular,  minor,  303 

supra-orbital,  303 

suprascapular,  305 

suprasternal,  303 

sural,  306 

temporal,  303 

thyreoid,  303 

trochanteric,  305,  306 

ulnar,  305 

umbilical,  304 

unguicular,  305,  306 

urogenital,  305 

zygomatic,  303 
Reissner's  membrane,  277 
Renal  arteries,  ig,  58 

rami  of  lesser  splanchnic  nerve,  243 
of  vagus  »*erve,  211 

sympathetic  plexus,  245 

veins,  99 
Res  form  body,  165,  169,  174 
Retia,  acromial,  49 

articular,  of  knee,  74 
of  lower  extremity,  74 
of  upper  extremity,  49 

calcaneal,  75 

cubital  articular,  49 

dorsal  carpal,  49 
of  foot,  74,  75 

malleolar,  75 

of  foramen  ovale,  87,  91 

of  hypoglossal  canal,  87,  212 

patellar,  74 

trochanteric,  74 

venous,  of  dorsum  of  foot,  102 
of  hand,  93 
plantar,  103 


Reda,  venous,  vertebral,  82 

volar  carpal,  49 
Reticular  formation,  1x3,  xao^  160^  i 
processes  ol  cord,  X20 
stratum  of  thalamus,  157 
substance  ol  hippocampm,  152 
of  medulla  oblongjata,  X74 
Retina,  253 
arteries  of,  254,  257 
blind  ^x>t  of,  254 
CKcal  Dortion,  253,  254 
central  artery  of,  3X 
fovea  of,  254 
vessels  of,  261 
ciliary  portion,  253,  254 
development,  262,  307 
iris  portion  of,  254 
maaila  lutea  of,  253 
nerves  of,  254 
c^tic  portion,  253 
ora  serrata  of,  253 
physiological  excavatioa  ol,  954 
yiftnented  layer  ol,  253 
vems  of,  254 
central,  87 
venules  of,  254 
yellow  spck  <2,  253 
Retinacula  of  cutis,  299 
Retromalleolar  regions,  306 
Retromandibular  fossa,  303 
Rhinencephalon,  X35,  X45 
fiber  tracts  of,  182 
,  Rhombencephalic  isthmus^  135,  135 
X62 
Rhombencephalon,  124,  X28, 130, 16: 
Rhomboidal  fossa,  135 

medullary  stris  <n,  187 
of  fourth  ventricle,  167,  169,  i7< 
Right  bronchial  arteries,  52 

bronchomediastinal  lymphatk 

trunk,  106 
colic  artery,  57 

vein,  96 
common  carotid  artery,  21 
coronary  artery,  20 
gastric  artery,  56 
gastro-epiploic  artery',  56 

vein,  98 
inferior  phrenic  artery,  59 
innominate  vein,  83 
development,  77 
internal  spermatic  artery,  59 
jugular  lymphatic  trunk,  106 
lumbar  arteries,  60 

lymphatic  trunk,  104 
lymphatic  duct,  106 
middle  suprarenal  artery,  58 
pulmonary  vein,  78 
pyloric  artery,  56 
renal  artery,  58 
subclavian  artery,  21 
lymphatic  trunk,  106 
Rima  palpebralis,  269 
Ring  finger,  305 
Riolan's  ciliary  muscle,  274 
Rolando's  gelatinous  substance,  i30 
Roof-plate  of  cerebral  canal,  127 
of  spinal  canal,  128 
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Root  of  lung,  i8 

Second  cranial  nerve.  131,  184,  aOi. 

Skin,  pores  of,  299                                 ^^^^^H 

See  also  Opiic  ntne. 

scarf.  298                                              ^^^^^H 

dorsal  metacarpal  artery,  5a 

tone,  398                                               ^^^^H 

Rosenthal's  vein,  88 

ophthalmic  vesicle,  j6s 

Small  cardiac  vein,  79.  So                        ^^^^H 

Rostral   laminB   of  rarpus  callMuni, 

volar  metacarpal  artery,  51 

sciatic  nerve,  233  ■ 
Soil  commissu-e  of  optic  thalamus,  157                ■ 

'47-  '55 
Rost'um  of  corpus  cullosum.  133,  147 

Sella,  diaphragm  of.  18S 

Semicanal  of  tensor  lympani  muscle, 

Round  ligament,  artery  of,  66 

2S9 

paiale,  arleiies  of,  39  ■ 
Sole  of  foot,  arteries  of,  70,  75,  76                      B 

Rubrospinal  iraci,  iiS 

Semicircular  canals,  arteries  of,  384 

development,  384 

nerves  of,  234                                                   ■ 

membranous,  374,  375,  379 

veins  of,  103                                                     ■ 

Saccdlar  ampuUary  nerve,  384 
Sacrulo-ampuilary    ramus  of   vestib- 

osseous. 179-381 

Solitarv  fasciculus,  113                                           ^| 

veins  of.  385       .        . 

nervi.  tract,  173.  187                                           ■ 

ular  nerve,  284 

nucleus  of,  173,  187                                        H 

Sacculus,  J  74,  J  76 

ganglion  of  trigeminal  nerve,   185, 

Speech,  motor  cortical  center  for,  139                  ^| 

194 

Spermatic  arteries,  external,  66                            ■ 

macula  acustica  of,  176 

lobules  of  cerebellum.  164 

internal,  19,  59                                               ^H 

veins  of,  285 

Seminal  veacles,  arteries  of,  63 

cord,  lymphatics  of,  tii                        ^^^^H 

Sacral  arteries  of,  bo,  61 

nerves  of.  33.                                    ^^H 

lymphatic  nodes,  1:0 

Semi-oval  center  of  cerebrum,  147,  151 

veins  of,  99                                       ^^^^^H 

plexuses,  110 

Sense  organs,  147 

sympalhelic  plexus,  345                      ^^^^^H 

Sphenoidal  nerves,  103                           ^^^^^^H 

nervous  plexus,  229.  132 

skin  areas  of  lower  extremity,  357 

rc^on,  305 

of  upper  extremity,  325 

Sphenopalatine  artery,  30                      ^^^^^H 

spinal  nerves,  ut 

Septum,  nasal,  anterior  artery  of,  31 

ganglion,  199                                             ^^^^^H 

posterior  arterv  of,  30 

198,  199                                   ^^^^^H 

veins,  100 

orbital.  367 

vein,  91                                                    ^^^^H 

venous  plexus,  100 

Sphenoparietal  sinus  of  dura  mater.  86                 V 

Sagittal  sinusi-s  of  dura  mater,  85 

cavity  of,  133.  134.  149 

Spherical  recess  of  ear,  379                                     H 

Santorini,  notches  ot,  197 

lamimc  of.  134,  149 

Sphincter  pupi!l«,  353                                           ^| 

Saphenous  artery,  69 

vein  of,  88 

Spinal    acoustic    root    of    vestibulw     ^^^^B 

subarachnoid,  134 

1 87                                         _^^fl 

Seventh  cranial  ner\-es,  131,  132.  186, 

^^H 

short.  134 

veins.  102,  103 

Sheaths  of  o|)Iic  nerve.  363 

arachnoid  of,  133                             ^^^^^^H 

Seals,  tympanic,  176,  s8» 

Short  ciliary  arteries,  31,  157 

arteries  of.  1 34                                   ^^^^B 

vestibular,  376 

nerves,  197,  198,  360 

cenlral  canal  of,  112.  118                             ^^ 

Scapha  of  aurirtc.  296 

gaslric  arteries,  56 

cervical  portion.  ri4                                        ^| 

eminence  of,  297 

veins,  98 

columns   of.     See  also   CWfmiM                  ^| 

Scapular  artery,  circumflex,  43 

saphenous  nerve,  334 

0/  spimil  cord.                                              H 

dorsal.  43 

Shoulder,  arteries  of,  33,  40,  43,  43 

lymphatics  of,  108 

common  tract  of,  1 18                                      ■ 

line.  304 

muscles,  nerves  of,  335 

cross- sect  ions  of.  ijo                                       H 

nerves  of,  3ig.  3?s 

denticulate  ligament  of,  134                         ^H 

vein,  circumflex,  93 

sensory  skin  areas  of,  225 

development,  iiS                                ^^^^^H 

transverse,  9a 

veins  of,  93 

tl4                                ^^^^^1 

Scapus,  301 

Shrapnell's  membrane,  393 

divisions  of,  1 14                                ^^^^^1 

Scarf-skin,  19S 

Sigmoid  arteries,  58 

dura  mater         113                               ^^^^^^H 

ScarpB's  nerve,  a 00 

Ivmphatics  of,  .11 

epidural  cavity  of,  133                       ^^^^^^| 

Schiemm's  canal,  249 

veins,  98 

fasciculi  of,   116.     See  also  Fat- 

SchuUie's  bundle,  1  iS 

Sinciput,  303 

ciculi  0]  spinal  cord. 

Sciatic  artery,  63 

Singular  foramen  of  internal  auditory 

fissures  of,  ri5,  133 

nerve,  133 

men  1  us,  383 

funiculi  of.  ,15.     SecalsofKwe- 

Sclera,  249 

Sinuses,  aortic.  19 

uli  oj  spiinl  cotd. 

lamina  cribrosa  of,  149 

lactiferous,  100 

Gower-s  tract  of.  116 

tusca  of,  J  49 

of  dura  maler.  85.  86.  188 

gray  columns  o[.  118 

Scleral  sulcus,  349 

of  Valsalva.  19 

commissures  of,  118 

venous  sinus.  249,  359 

reunicris,  76 

substance  of,  ii3,  ij8 

Scrtbiculus  cordis,  104 

scleral  venous,  249.  ^59 

horns  of.  ti8.  t3o 

Scrotum,  arteries  of,  64 

tympanic,  386 

lumbar  portion,  114 

anterior,  67 

Sinth  cranial  nerve,  131, 133,  186.  194 

Marchi's  bundle  of.  116                                      , 

Skeleton,  development,  307,  308 

Skirt,  398 

pia  mater  of,  1S3,  114 

nerves  of,  230,  231,  138 

pyramidal  tract  of,  iifi 

sympathetic.  1^5 

reticular  formation  of,  lao 

glands  of,  399 

Sebaceous  glands,  399,  300 

lavers  of,  398 

root  filaments  of.  anterior,  t30 

Sebum,  cutaneous,  300 

of  face,  nerves  of,  K13 

--  i 
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Spinal  cord,  root  zones  of,  1 18 

shape  of,  115 

subarachnoid  cavity  of,  123 
septum  of,  124 

subdural  cavity  of,  123 

sulci  of,  115,  169 

thoracic  portion,  114 

upper  portion,  arteries  of,  33,  36 

veins  of,  124 

ventral  area  of,  118 

ventricles  of,  terminal,  118 

white  commissures  of,  118 
substance  of,  112,  120 
ganglia,  122 
meninges,  123 
nerves,  113,  121,  212 

accessory,  132 
internal  rami,  208 

ansae  of,  121,  122 

cervical,  121,  212 

coccygeal,  121,  228 

ganglia  of,  122 

lumbar,  121,  228 

rami  of,  122 

roots  of,  121,  122 

sacral,  121,  228 

thoracic,  121,  226 
nucleus  of  vestibular  nerve,  187 
rami  of  ascending  cervical  artery,  40 

of  intercostal  arteries,  53 
of  veins,  82 

of  lateral  sacral  arteries,  62 

of  vertebral  artery,  36 
tract  of  trigeminus  nerve,  172,  186 
veins,  124 

external,  82 

internal,  82 
Spinous  nerve,  201 
Spiral  canal  oif  cochlea,  281 

of  modiolus,  282 
foraminous  tract  of  cochlea,  281 
ganglion  of  cochlea,  187,  284 
lamina,  membranous,  277 

modiolus,  hamulus  of,  282 
ligament,  277 
limbus,  277 

membrane  of  cochlear  canal,   sec- 
ondary, 282 
organ  of  ear,  277 
vein  of  modiolus,  285 
Splanchnic  ganglion,  243 

nerves,  243 
Spleen,  arteries  of,  55,  56 
development,  307 
lymphatics  of,  i  lo 
nerves  of,  2 1 1 

sympathetic,  245 
veins  of,  96,  98 
Splenic  artery,  56 

rami  of  vagus  nerve,  211 
sympathetic  plexus,  245 
vein,  98 
Splenium  of  corpus  callosum,  133,  147 
Stapedial  artery,  26 
fold,  293 

rami  of  facial  nerve,  205 
Stapedius  muscle,  289 

nerves  of,  289 
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Stapes,  287,  288 

articulations  of,  288 

basal  ligament  of,  288 

development,  289,  308 

muscles  of,  289 

obturator  membrane  of,  289 
Sternal  line,  304 

lymphatic  nodes,  109 

rami  of  internal  mammary  artery,  39 
vein,  83 

region,  304 
Sternocleidomastoid  artery,  22,  25 

ramus  of  superior  thyreoid  artery, 

region,  303 

vein,  89 
Stomach,  arteries  of,  55,  56 

coronary  vein  of,  98 

lymphatics  of,  109,  no 

nerves  of,  211 
sympathetic,  245 

veins  of,  96,  98 
Straight  sinus  of  dura  mater,  85 
Stratum,  central  gray,  159,  172 

of  lemniscus,  interolivary,  174 

of  superior  colliculus,  gray,  160 

white,  deep,  160 

zonale,  157,  161 
Striae,  acoustic,  170 

malleolar,  292 

of  corpus  callosum,  147,  182 

of  medulla  oblongata,  175 

of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170,  187 

of  thalamus,  158 

olfactory,  lateral,  182 

tectae,  147 

terminalis,  150,  157 
Stroma  of  iris,  253 

vitreous,  256 
Stylohyoid  ramus  of  facial  nerve,  205 
Styloid  process,  development,  308 

prominence  of  tympanic  cavity,  287 
Stylomastoid  artery,  26 

vein,  91 
Stylopharyngeal     ramus     of     glosso- 

pharyngeus,  207 
Subarachnoid  cavity  of  cord,  123 

cistern,  190 

septum,  124 
Sulxallosal   gyrus  of  cerebrum,    145, 

146 
Subcardinal  veins,  development,  77 
Subclavian  ansa,  241 

artery,  33 

anastomoses   with   axillary,    43 
left,  19,  20 
proximal  portion,  17 
right,  2T 

lymphatic  trunks,  106 

nerve,  219 

sym])athetic  plexus,  242 

vein,  02 

development,  77 
Subclavicular  lymphatic   nodes,    108 
Subdural  cavity,  123,  189 
Subfrontal   portion   of  sulcus  cinguli, 

144 
Subhyoid  region,  303 


Subiculum  of  promontory  of  tympanic 

cavity,  286 
Subinguinal  region,  306 
Subjacent  basilar  artery,  36 
Sublingual  artery,  23 
glands,  nerves  of,  204 

veins  of,  89 
nerve,  204 
vein,  89 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  203 
sympathetic  root,  242 
gland,  nerves  of,  204 

veins  of,  89  / 

l3miphatic  nodes,  107 
nervous  rami,  204 
region,  304 
Submental  artery,  24 
lymphatic  nodes,  107 
re^on,  303 
vein,  90 
Submucous  sympathetic  plexus,  245 
Suboccipital  nerve,  212 
Subparietal  sulcus,  144 
Subscapular  artery,  42,  43 
lymphatic  nodes,  108 
nerves,  219 

rami  of  axillary  arterj',  43 
veins,  93 
Substantia  nigra,  160 

propria  of  cornea,  250 
Subthalamic  region  of  internal  cap- 
sule, 154 
Sudoriferous  glands,  299 
Sulci,  ampullary,  of  ear,  276 
auricular,  posterior,  297 
basilar,  of  pons,  131 
cinguli,  143 
cruciatus,  139 
interparietal,  140,  141 
limiting,  of  cerebral  canal,  127 
mesencephalic,  lateral,  160 
occipital,  transverse,  141 
of  cerebellum,  horizontal,  164 
of  cerebrum,  135 
central,  136,  139 
circular,  145 
frontal,  137 

hypothalamic,  133,  155,  157 
intermediate,  150 
interparietal,  140,  141 
occipital,  transverse,  141 
parolfactory,  134,  146 
precentral,  139 
Reil's,  145 
temporal,  143 
of  corium,  298 
of  corpus  callosum,  143 
of  helix,  297 
of  insula,  145 
of  matrix  of  nail,  302 
of  medulla  oblongata,  169 
of  Monro,  155,  157 
of  occipital  lobe,  141 
of  oculomotor  nerve,  160 
of  parietal  lobe  of  cerebrum,  139 
of  pons,  basilar,  167 
of  promontory  of  tjmipanic  cavitv 
285 
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Sulci  of  Reil,  145 

of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170 
of  spinal  cord,  115,  169 
of  temporal  lobe,  143 
olfactory,  139 
orbitopaljjcbral,  270 
precentral,  139 
scleral,  249 
subparietal,  144 
transverse,  of  anthelix,  297 
tympanic,  291 
Sulcomarginal    fasciculus    of    spinal 

cord,  116 
Supcrcilia,  270,  301 
Superficial  anterolateral  fasciculus  of 
cord,  116 
cervical  artery,  39,  40 

vein,  91 
circumflex  iliac  artery,  67 

vein,  102 
epigastric  artery,  67 

vein,  102 
lymphatic  nodes,  107,  11 1 

vessels,  103 
p)eroneaI  nerve,  235 
petrosal  nerve,  greater,  200 
lesser,  201,  207 
ramus  of  middle  meningeal  artery, 
28 
rami  of  femoral  vein,  loi 
of  lateral  plantar  nerve,  235 
of     medial     circumflex     femoral 
artery,  67 
plantar  artery,  72 
of  radial  nerve,  223,  224 
temjx)ral  artery,  22,  26,  297 
rami  of  mandibular  nerve,  203 
svTnpathetic  plexus,  242 
venous  arches  of  upper  extremity,  93 
volar  arch,  46,  48,  49,  51 
ramus  of  radial  artery,  46 
of  ulnar  nerve,  223 
Superior  alveolar  arteries,  29 
nerves,  199 
ampullary  nerve,  284 
brachium  quadrigeminum,  160 
bulb  of  internal  jugular  vein,  84 
cardiac  nerve,  241 

rami  of  vagus  nerve,  209 
caroticotympanic  nerve,  242 
cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  239, 

240,  241 
cluneal  nerves,  229 
colliculus  of  lamina  (juadrigemina, 

159. 
commissure  of  tul:)er  cinereum,  155 

conjunctival  fornix,  273 

cribriform  macula,  279 

deep  cervical  lymphatic  nodes,  107 

dental  arteries,  29 

nervous  plexus,  199 
epigastric  artery,  39 

vein,  S^ 
external  articular  artery  of  knee,  69 
fovea  of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170 
frontal  g>Tus,  137 

sulcus,  137 
ganglion  of  glossopharyngeus,  207 

Ill- 


Superior  gastric  lymphatic  nodes,  no 

sympathetic  plexus,  245 
gluteal  artery,  62 

nerve,  232 

vein,  100 
hemorrhoidal  artery,  58 

nerves,  246 

sympathetic  plexus,  246 

vein,  98,  100 
intercostal  artery,  40 
internal  articular  artery  of  knee,  69 
labial  artery,  25 

nervous  rami,  199 

vein,  90 
lachrymal  gland,  267,  269 

papilla,  268 

punctum,  268,  269 
laryngeal  artery,  23 

nerve,  209 

vein,  89 
lateral   nasal   rami  of  sphenopala- 
tine ganglion,  posterior,  200 
ligament  of  auditory  ossicles,  289 
macular  arterioles,  254 
medial  nasal  rami  of  sphenopalatine 

ganglion,  200 
mesenteric  artery,  19,  56 

ganglion,  245' 

sympathetic  plexus,  245 

vein,  96 
musculophrenic  vein,  83 
nasal  arteriole  of  retina,  254 
nucleus  of  vestibular  nerve,  187 
nutrient  artery  of  femur,  68 
obli(]ue  muscle  of  eye,  265 
occipital  gyrus,  141 
olivary  nucleus,  176 
ophthalmic  vein,  87 
palpebral   ramus  of  infratrochlear, 

197 
pancreaticoduodenal  artery,  56 
parietal  lobule,  141 
petrosal  sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 
phrenic  arteries,  53 

veins,  83 
Ix)rtion  of  rhomboidal  fossa,  170 
profunda  artery,  44 
rami  of  cutaneous  cervical   nerve, 
214 

of  oculomotor  nerve,  193 
recess  of  tympanic  membrane,  293 
rectus  muscle  of  eye,  264 
sagittal  sinus  of  dura  mater,  85 
semicircular     canal,     membranous, 
276 
osstK)us,  279 
semilunar  lobulr  of  cerebellum,  164 
suprarenal  arteries,  59 
tarsal  arches  of  eyelids,  273 

artery,  32 

muscles  of  cA'elids,  272 
temfM)ral  arteriole  of  retina,   254 

gyrus,  143 

sulcus,  143 
thoracic  artery,  42 
thyreoid  artcrv,  22 

sympathetic  plexus,  242 

veins,  89 


Superior  tympanic  artery,  28,  294 
ulnar  collateral  artery,  45 
vena  cava,  78,  80 
vermis,  165 

vestibular  area  of  internal  auditory 
meatus,  283 
Supracardinal  veins,  development,  78 
Suprachorioidal  lamina,  251 
Supraclavicular  fossa,  303 
nerves,  215 
region,  minor,  303 
Supramarginal  gyrus,  141 
Supra-orbital  artery,  31 
nerve,  196 
region,  303 
vein,  90 
Suprapineal  recess,  156,  157 
Suprarenal  arteries,  19,  55,  58,  59 
lymphatics  of,  iii 
nerves,  sympathetic,  245 
sympathetic  plexus,  245 
veins,  99 
Suprascapular  arter}',  39,  40 
nerve,  219 
region,  305 
Suprasternal  region,  303 
Supratragic  tubercle,  296 
Supratrochlear  nerve,  196 
Supravaginal  space  of  optic  nerve,  262 
Supreme  intercostal  vein,  83 
Sural  arteries,  70 

cutaneous  nerve,  234,  235 
nerve,  234,  235 
region,  306 
Sylvian  aqueduct,  134,  159 
fissure,  130 

rami  oJ,  137,  139 
fossa,  130,  136 
Sympathetic  ganglia^  cardiac,  243 
carotid,  242 
cervical,  239,  240,  241 
coccygeal,  240,  244 
cceliac,  245 
lumbar,  240,  244 
mesenteric,  245 
sacral,  240,  244 
splanchnic,  243 
thoracic,  240,  242 
nerves,  239 

abdominal,  244 
cephalic,  240 

peripheral  rami,  241 
cervical,  240 

peripheral  rami,  241 
of  clitoris,  246 
of  f>enis,  246 
pelvic,  244 
nervous  system,  113,  238 
plexuses,  abdominal  aortic,  245 
auricular,  posterior,  242 
cardiac,  243 
carotid,  242 
cavernous,  242 
of  clitoris,  246 
of  penis,  246 
cephalic,  242 
cervical,  242 
ciliary,  260 
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Sympathetic  plexuses,  coeliac,  243,  245 

deferential,  246 

femoral,  246 

ganglia  of,  239 

gastric,  245 

hemorrhoidal,  246 

hepatic,  245 

hypogastric,  ^46 

iliac,  246 

lingual,  242 

mammary,  242 

maxillary,  242 

meningeal,  242 

mesenteric,  245,  246 

myenteric,  245 

occipital,  242 

of  alxlominal  cavity,  245 

ophthalmic,  242 

pharyngeal,  ascending,  241 

phrenic,  245 

popliteal,  246 

prostatic,  246 

renal,  245 

spermatic,  internal,  245 

splenic,  245 

subclavian,  242 

submucous,  245 

suprarenal,  245 

temporal,  superficial,  242 

thoracic  aortic,  243 

thyreoid,  242 

uterovaginal,  246 

vertebral,  242 

vesical,  246 
roots  of  ciliary  ganglion,  242 

of  otic  ganglion,  242 

of  submaxillary  ganglion,  242 
trunk,  239 

ganglia  of,  239 

lower  end  of,  240 

upprr  end  of,  239,  240 
SxsUniic  urculalion,  17 

veins  of,  78 


Taciilc  toruli,  2(k) 
T;enia,  «  horioidal,   151 
j)le.\uses  of,  j  13 

of  fornix,   15  i 

of  fourth  ventricle,   i  71 

tliiilaini,   15O 
Tapetuni  of  ( orpus  (  allosum,  147,  151 
I'arsal  arehes  of  <-yeli(ls,  273 

arlfries  3-^  73'  74 

glands.  272,  300 

must  les  of  eveli<ls,  272 

plates  of  eyelids,  271,  272 
Tarsus,  306 

of  eyelid,  271,  272 
Tears,  2^)7 
Teeth,  arteries  of,  27,  28,  29 

n(Tves  of,   i()9,  200,  204 
Tegnien  of  fourth  ventricle,  170,  171 
Tegmental  fasciculus,  (iudden's,  182 

radiation,  182 

wall  of  tympanic  cavity,  285,  286 
Tegmented  ])urti(jn  of  hypothalamus, 

i>0 
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Tegmentomammillary  fasciculus,  182 
Tegmentum,  160 

decussation  of,  160 

of  pons,  175 

red  nucleus  of,  160 
Tela  chorioidea,  128,  156,  171 
Telencephalon,  125,  135 

assoiialion  libers  of,  176 

commissural  fibers  in,  178 

projection  fibers  of,  178 

tracts  of,  in  white  substance,  1 76 
Temples,  303 
Temporal  arterioles  of  retina,  254 

artery,  deep,  28 
middle,  27 
su[)erficial,  22,  26,  297 

gyri,  143 

lolxi  of  brain,  130,  136,  141 

nerves,  202 

pole  of  cerebrum,  130,  136,  143 

portion  of  corona  radiata,  178 
of  corpus  callosum,  147 
of  operculum,  139 

rami  from  mandibular  nerve,  super- 
ficial, 203 
from  parotid  plexus,  207 

surface  of  eye,  249 

sympathetic  plexus,  242 

veins,  deep,  91 
diploic,  87 
middle,  91 
Temporomaxillary  vein,  90 
Tendinous  annulus,   common,   263 
Tenon's  capsule,  265,  266 
Tensor  chorioidea?,  251 

of  velum  of  palate,  nerve   to,    202 

tymi)ani,  289 
muscle,  289 
nerve  of,  202 
semicanal. of,  289 
Tenth   cranial    nerve,    132,    187,    207, 

208.     S('e  also   Wigus  nerve. 
Tentorial  nerve,   i()6 

not(  h,  189 
Tentorium  cen-helli,   129,   163,  180 
Terminal  stria  of  lateral  ventricle,  150 

veins,  88 

ventri(  le  of  corf],  1 18 
Terminations  of  nerves,  113 
Testes,  arteries  of,  59 

lymphatics  of,  11 1 

veins  of,  99 
Testicular  artery,  59 

vein,  99 
Thalamencephalon,  1 56 

development,   125 
Thalamit   periuneles,  182 

region  of  internal  capsule,  154 

tul)er(les.   157 
Thalamocortical  tract,  182 
Thalamomammillary  fasciculus,   159 
llialamus,   133,   150.     See  also  Optic 

tlialamus. 
Thigh,  arttTies  of,  66,  67 

lymp]uiti(  s  of,  1 10,  1 1 1 

mus(  les,  nerves  of,  236 

nerves  of,  230,  235 
sympathetic,  246 


Thigh,  regions  of,  305 
sensory  skin  areas  of,  237 
veins  of,  10 1 
Third  cranial  nerve,    131,   134,  18. 
193.     See  also  Oculomoior  nerve 
digit  of  hand,  305 
dorsal  metacarpal  artery,  50 
occipital  nerve,  212 
ramus  of  trigeminal  nerve,  195,  201 
ventricle,  129,  133,  134,  155 

chorioid  tela  of,  134 
volar  metacarpal  artery,  51 
Thoracic  aorta,  19,  52 
parietal  rami,  53 
sympathetic  plexus,  243 
visceral  rami,  52 
arteries,  42,  43 
canty,  veins  of,  82 
duct,  104 

lymphatics,  106,  108 
nerves,  216,  226 
anterior,  219 
long,  216 
I)OSlerior,  217 
spinal,  121 
sympathetic,  242 
portion  of  descending  aorta,  52 

of  spinal  cord,  114 
regions,  302,  304 
sympathetic  ganglia,  240,  242 
veins,  92,  93 
viscera,  arteries  of,  37 
wall,  arteries  of,  33,  37,  39,  42, 53 
lymphatics  of,  109 
Thoraco-acromial  artery,  42,  43 

vein,  92 
Thoracodorsal  artery,  43 

nerve,  219 
Thoraco-epigastric  vein,  93,  iC2 
Thumb,  305 
arteries  of,  47 

radial  dorsal  digital,   ;o 
ulnar  dors;d  digital.  47.  50 
nerves  of,  222 
Thymus  gland,  arteries  of.  37 
develo{)ment,  308 
lymj)hati(s  of,   loi;) 
veins  of,  83 
Thyreorervical  trunk.  34.  ^f) 
Thyreohyoid    ramus    of    h\pogl«i>>.i* 

212 
Thyreoid  artery,  inferi«>r,  iq,  4c 
superior,  22 
gland,  arteries  of,  22,  27,,  39,  40 
development,  308 
lymy>haties  of,  J07 
nerve**  of,  symy^athelic,  242 
veins  of,  83,  89 
region,  303 

sympathetic  ])lexus,  242 
veins,  inferior,  83 

superior,  89 
venous  j)lcxus,  S^ 
Thyreoidca  ima,  21,  22 
Tibial  arteries,  70,  71,  72 
recurrent,  73 
dorsid  digital  artery  of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  toe,  76 
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Tibial  dorsal  digital  artery  of   third 
toe,  76 
nerve  of  hallux,  235 
lymphatic  node,  iii 
nerve,  233 

anterior,  236 
plantar  digital  arteries,  75,  76 
of  fifth  toe,  76 
of  fourth  digit,  76 
of  hallux,  75,  76 
of  sccon(l  toe,  75,  76 
of  third  toe,  76 
.proper  digital  nerve  of  hallux,  234 
veins,  103 
Toes,  306 

arteries  of,  74,  75,  76 
big,  72,  76,  306 
little,  306 
nerves  of,  234,  235 
regions  of,  306 
veins  of,  102 
Tongue,  arteries  of,  23 
lymphatics  of,  107 
nerves  of,  203,  204,  208,  211 

sympathetic,  242 
veins  of,  89 
Tonsil  of  cerel)cllum,  165 

palatine,  arteries  of,  23,  24,  29 
nerves  of,  208 
Tonsillar  rami   of    glossopharyngeus, 

208 
Torcular  Herophili,  85 
Torus  tubarius,  291 
Trachea,  arteries  of,  39,  40 
lymphatics  of,  107,  108 
nerves  of,  210 
veins  of,  83 
Tracheal    rami    of   inferior    thyreoid 
artery,  40 
of  recurrent  nerve,  210 
Tragicus  muscle,  297 
Tragus,  296 
hair  of,  301 
isthmus  of,  296 
lamina  of,  296,  297 
Transition  gyri  of  cerebrum,  136 
Transversus  auricula;  muscle,  297 
cerelxjllar  fissure,  163 
cerebral  fissure,  127,  134 
cervical  artery,  41,  43 

vein,  92 
crest  of  internal  auditory  meatus, 

283 
facial  artery,  26 

vein,  91 
fornix,  178 
occipital  sulcus,  141 
scapular  artery,  39,  40,  43 

vein,  92 
sinus  of  dura  mater,  85 
sulcus  of  anthelix,  297 
temporal  gyri,  143 

sulci,  143 
Trapezoid  l)ody,  176,  187 
Triangular  fossa  of  auricle,  296 
eminence  of,  297 
portion  of  frontal  lolx",  139 
recess  of  third  ventricle,  156 


Trigeminal  nerve,  131,  132,  167,  185, 
194 

descending  root  of,  162 
nucleus  of,  159 

first  ramus,  195,  196 

nucleus  of  spinal  tract  of,  172 

second  ramus,  195,  198 

spinal  tract  of,  172 

third  ramus,  195,  201 
Trigone,  collateral,  of  inferior  horn, 

deltoideopectoral,  304 
habenular,  158 
hy])oglossal,  170,  188 
of  lemniscus,  162,  163 
omoclavicular,  303 
Trochanteric  region,  305,  306 

rete,  68,  74 
Trochlea  of  suj)erior  oblique  muscle 

of  eye,  265 
Trochlear  bursa,  265 

nerve,  131,  132,  185,  193 
nucleus  of,  159 
Truncus  arteriosus,  17 
Trunk,  lines  of,  304 

regions  of,  302,  304 
Tuba   auditiva,    274,    290.     See   also 
Eustachian  tube. 
uterina.     See  Fallnpiau  tubes. 
Tubal  ramus  of  tympanic  nerve,  207 

of  uterine  artery,  63 
Tubar  cells  of  tympanic  cavity,  287 
pneumatic  cells  of  Eustachian  tube, 
287,  290 
Tuber  cinereum,  131,  133,  135,   154, 
169,  172 
of  vermis,  166 
Tubercle,  acoustic,  171 
Tul)erculum  cuneatum,  169 
Tunics  of  eyeball,  249 
Twelfth  cranial  nerve,  169,  188,  211 
Tympanic  arteries,  294 
anterior,  27 
inferior,  24 
posterior,  26 
suj)erior,  28 
ai)erturc  of   canaliculus  of  chorda 
tympani,  286 
of  Eustachian  tube,  290 
cavity,  274,  2S5 
arteries  of,  2()4 
carotid  wall  of,  285.  286 
cupular  ])orli()n,  286 
development,  2()4 
jugular  wall  of,  285,  287 
lai)yrinlh  wall  of,  285,  286 
lymj)halirs  of,  294 
mastoid  wall  of,  285,  286 
membranous  wall  of,  285,  286 
mucosa  of,  293 
nerves  of,  294 
pneumatic  ceils  of,  287 
posterior  sinus  of,  286 
promontory  of,  285 
subiculum  of,  286 
size,  287 

tegmented  wall  of,  285,  286 
tubar  cells  of,  287 


T)Tnpanic  cavity,  veins  of,  294 

walls  of,  285 
cells,  287 
lip,  282 
membrane,  274,  291 

cutaneous  layer,  292,  295 

development,  294 

fibrocartilaginous  ring  of,  292 

flaccid  portion,  292 

folds  of,  293 

lamina  propria  of,  292 

layers  of,  292 

limbus  of,  292 

malleolar  stria  of,  292 

mucous  tunic  of,  291,  292 

nerves  of,  203,  294 

nervous  rami  to,  203 

position  of,  293 

recesses  of,  293 

secondary,  277,  293 

stratum  circulare  of,  292 
radiatum  of,  292 

surfaces  of,  292 

tense  portion,  292 

umbo  of,  292 
nerve,  207,  285,  294 
nervous  plexus,  207,  294 

anastomotic  ramus  to,  205 
notch,  292 
scala,  276,  282 
sinus,  286 
sulcus,  291 
vein,  91 
Tympanostapcdial  syndesmosis,  288 


Ulnar  artery,  45,  47 
anomalies,  45 
recurrent,  47 
collateral  arteries,  45 

nerve,  224 
digital  arteries,  dorsal,  47,  50 
of  fifth  finger,  48,  51 
of  fourth  finger,  51 
of  index-finger,  50 
of  third  finger,  51 
of  thumb,  47,  50 
volar,  47,  51 

of  fifth  finger,  51 
proper,  51 
nerves,  dorsal,  223,  225 

volar  proper,  of  fifth  finger,  223 
of  fourth  finger,  223 
of  index-finger,  222 
of  third  finger,  222 
nerve,  220,  222 

ramus,     anastomosing,     of     radial 
nerve,  224 
of  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  220 
region,  305 
vein,  93 
Umbilical  arter>',  63 
region,  304 
vein,  98 
Umbo  of  tympanic  membrane,  292 
Uncus,  130,  143 
Ungual  fold,  302 
Unguicular  regions,  305,  306 
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Unpaired  thyreoid  venous  plexus,  83 
Upper  extremity,  arteries  of,  21,  33 
articular  retia  of,  49 
development,  308 
lymphatics  of,  106,  107 
nerves  of  muscles  of,  225 
regions  of,  305 
sensory  skin  areas  of,  225 
veins  of,  92,  93 
lip,  nerves  of,  199 
Urethra,  arteries  of,  63,  65 
bulb  of,  artery  of,  65 

veirt  of,  100 
veins  of,  100 
Urogenital  region,  305 
Uterine  artery,  63 
Uterovaginal  sympathetic  plexus,  246 

venous  plexus,  loi 
Uterus,  arteries  of,  61,  63 
lymphatics  of,  no,  in 
Utricular  nerve,  284 
Utriculo-ampullary  ramus  of  vestibu- 
lar nerve,  284 
Utriculosaccular  duct,  274,  278 
Utriculus,  274,  275 
development,  284 
macula  acustica  of,  275 
veins  of,  285 
Uvea,  250 
Uvula  of  vermis,  166 


Vagina,  arteries  of,  63 

lymphatics  of,  1 10 

nerves  of,  237 
Vagus  nerve,  132,  169,  187,  207,  208 
alxiominal  portion,  211 
auricular  ramus  of,  297 
cervical  portion,  209 
cranijil  portion,  208 
thoracic  j)orti<)n,  200 
Vall(*(  ula  of  ccrcbfllum,  163,  165 
Valsalva,  sinust-s  of,  19 
Valve  of  \'iouss<'ns,   162 
Vascular  ( apsulc  of  lens,  2bT^ 

tunic  of  I'Vf,  250 

(Icvcloj^mt-nt,  263 
W-ins,  76 

ac(  cssory  hcn\i-azygos,  81 

alveolar  inferior,  gi 

angular,  (;o 

anlibrachial  median,  q4 

an  h  of  foot,   102 

arti(  ular  niandihular,  qi 

auditory,  internal,  86,  285 

auricular,  i)i 

axillarv,  c)2 

a/.\.uos,  So 

dc\eloj.)nienl,  77 

basal,  88,  04 

liasilar  sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 

basivertebral,  X2 

brachial,  (j^ 

bronchial,  anterior,  83 

bull)  <»f  internal  jujjjular,  84,  85 

capital,  0  \ 

(  ardiac.  78,  79,  80 

cardinal,  77 
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Veins,  carotid  venous  plexus,  internal, 

cavernous  sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 
cephalic,  93,  94 
cerebellar,  88 
cerebral,  88 
cervical,  deep,  84 

superficial,  91 

transverse,  92 
chorioid,  88 
ciliary,  87,  259 

circular  sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 
colic,  96,  98 
common  facial,  89 
condyloid  emissary,  87 
confluens  sinuum,  85 
conjunctival,  87 
coronary,  of  stomach,  98 

sinus  of  heart,  79 
costo-axillarv,  82,  93 
cubital,  meciian,  94 
cystic,  98 

development,  76,  307 
digital,  of  foot,  102 

of  hand,  93 

plantar,  103 
diploic,  86 

dorsal  rami  of  intercostal,  82 
ducts  of  Cuvier,  76,  77 
ductus  venosus,  99 
emissary,  87 
epigastric,  loi,  102 

superior,  83 
episcleral,  87 
ethmoidal,  87 
facial  anastomotic,  90 

common,  89 

posterior,  90 

transverse,  91 
femoral,  loi,  102 
femoropoplitcal,  103 
frontal,  90 
gastric,  98 
gaslro-epiploic,  98 
gluteal,  100 
hemi-azygos,  80 

accessory,  84 

development,  77 
hemorrhoidal,  inferior,  100,  loi 

middle,  iot 

])lexus,  100 

sui)erior,  q8,   100 
hepatic  a-  majores,  q6 

minores,  ()6 
humeral,  i  ircumflex,  93 
hypogastric,  100 
ileo(()lii,  96 
iliac,  i)(i  ^ 

common,  ()q 

deej»  lire  um flex,   loi 

e\t«Tnal,  loi 

internal,    roc 

sujjerticial  circumflex,  102 
iliolumbar,  100 
innoiin'nate,  82 

dcveloj)ment,  77 
intert  apitular,  of  foot,   103 

of  hand,  cj^ 
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Veins,  intercavernous  sinuses  of  dui 

mater,  86 
intercostal,  81 

anterior,  83 

supreme,  83 
interlobular,  96 
intervertebral,  82 
intestinal,  96 
jejunal,  96 
jugular,  anterior,  92 

external,  77,  91 

internal,  77,  84 

primitive,  77 

venous  arch,  92 
labial,  90,  100 
lachrymal,  87 
laryngeal  superior,  89 
lateral  sinus  of  dura  mater,  85 
lingual,  89 
longitudinal  sinuses  of  dura  mate 

85 

vertebral  sinuses,  82 
lumbar,  99 

ascending,  81 
mammary,  internal,  83 
mam  miliary  plexus,  93 
mandibular  articular,  qi 
masseteric,  90,  91 
mastoid  emissarv,  87 
meningeal,  middle,  89,  91,  92 
mesenteric,  inferior,  98 

sujMjrior,  96 
metacarpal,  93 
metatarsal,  102,  103 
musculophrenic,  superior,  S^ 
nasal,  external,  90 
nasofrontal,  87,  90 
obturator,  100 
occipital,  91 

diploic,  87 

emissary,  87 

sinus  of  dura  mater,  86 
of  alimentary  canal,  96 
of  auricle,  297 
of  V)ladder,  100,  loi 
of  brain,  85,  88,  192 
of  breast,  S^^ 
of  bronc  hi,  i^^^ 
of  l»ulb  of  urellira,  100 
of  chorioid  plexus,  88 
of  clitoris,   100,   102 
of  cochlea,  285 
of  cochlear  acjueduct.  28s 

canaliculus,  8g 
of  c  (^njunc  tiva,  87,  274 
of  c<^r{)us  callosum,  88 

striatum,  88 
of  diaphragm,  83 
of  dorsum  of  f(K)l,   102 

of  hand,  ()3 
of  duodenum.  96 
of  dura  mater.  85 
of  ear,  85.  86,  gi,  285,  294,  205.  : 
of  Kustachian  lulx\  80 
of  external  auditory  meatus.  205 
of  eye,  85,  87,  ()0 
of  eyeball,  258 
of  eyelids,  273 


Veins  of  face,  8g 

Veins  of  thalamus,  88 

Veins,  sinus  reuniens,  76 

of  fingers,  qj 

of  thigh,  tor 

sinuses  of  dura  mater,  85 

of  foot,  lOI 

of  thorax,  81,  92 

sperm iilic,  (19 

of  satl-bladder.  gS 

of  thymus  gland,  83 

sphenop.tialini.-,  91 

of  hand.  93 

of  thyreoid  gland,  83,  89 

sphinoparictiil  sinus  of  dura  mater. 

of  head,  81,  S4 

of  toes,  lol 

of  heart,  78,  79 

of  ,„^^ue,  89 

spinal.  124 

of  inlestincs,  96,  98 

of  lr:i.;hea,  $3 

external,  82 

of  kidney,  99 

of  tympanic  cavilv,  294 

internal,  81 

of  knee-joint,  103 

of  lympanum.  fjJ 

rami  of  intercoslals.  Si 

of  labia,  .00,  101 

of  up[>er  cxtrcmiLv,  92,  93 

splenic,  98 

of  labyrinth,  185 

of  urethra.  loo 

of  larynx,  83,  89 

of  left  airium  of  heart,  79 

of  ulriculus,  285 

«3 

of  vertebral  column,  82 

sternocleidomastoid,  89 

ventricle  of  heart,  79 

straight  sinus  of  dura  maler,  85 

of  leg,  ,01 

of  vestibule,  too 

stylomastoid.  91 

of  lesser  circulation,  7S 

subcardina!,  development,  77 

of  lips.  90 

palatine,  90 

subclavian,  92 

of  liver,  96 

palpebral,  90 

tlcvtlopment,  77 

of  lower  extremity,  101 

pampiniform  plexus,  99 

sublingual,  89 

of  lungs,  78 

of  mammarj'  glands,  93,  301 

pancreaticoduodenal,  96 

subscapular.  93 

of  Marshall.  79 

para- umbilical,  99 

supracar<linal,  development,  7S 

of  medulla  oblongata.  88 

parietal  cmisaarv    87 

supra-orbital.  90 

of  membranes  of  brain,  192 

rami  of  h)-pogastric  vein,  too 

suprarenal,  99 

of  modiolus,  spiral,  iS$ 

of  inferior  vena  cava,  99 

temporal,  deep,  91 

of  mouth,  floor  of,  89 

parotid,  90,  91 

d{|.loic,  87 

of  neik,  81,  84 

perforating,  of  lower  extremity.  io3 

middle,  91 

super  ficial,  91 

ramus  of  internal  mammary,  83 

teraporomaxiilarv,  90 

of  nuchal  ri^ion,  84 

pericardiac,  83 

terminal,  88 

<if  esophagus,  83,  98 

petrosal  sinuses  of  dura  tnaler,  86 

of  omenlum.  98 

pharyngeal,  8p 

ihorncic,  lateral,  93 

of  orbil,  87,  90 

phrenic,  inferior,  99 

thoraco-acromiaJ,  92 

of  ovaries,  99 

superior,  83 

thoraco-epi  gastric.  93,  102 

of  palate,  89 

plantar,  ,03 

thymic,  83 

of  jialm  of  hand,  93 

plexusc'S,  hemorrhoidal,  100 

thyreoid,  inferior,  83 

of  pancreas,  96 

,iff  :^T  " 

of  ]iarolid  glands,  90,  91 

of  skull,  87 

of  penis,  100,  102 

,)am[>iniform,  99 

torcular  Heropbili,  85 

j)harvngeai,  89 

tracheal,  83 

of  phalanges  of  foot,  102 

pterygoid,  91 

transverse  sinus  of  dura  mater,  85 

of  hand.  9, 

pudendal,  100 

tvmpanic,  91 

of  pharynx.  83,  89 

sacral  anterior,  too 

ulnar,  93 

of  pineal  body,  88 

thyreoid,  83 

umbilical.  08 

of  jiinna,  91 

uterovaginal,  lOI 

urethral.  100 

of  pons,  88 

vesical,  loi 

uterovaginal  plexus.  101 

of  pterygoid  canal,  89 

[Kjpliteal,  103 

vena  cava,  inferior,  78,  95 

of  pulmonary  circulation,  78 

portal,  96 

development,  77,  78 

accessor)-,  99 

jiarietal  rami  of.  gg 

of  retina,  254 

puilendal,  external,  lOl 

nsceral  rami  of,  96 

central,  87 

internal,  100 

sujicrior,  78,  80 

of  Ros.-nthal,  88 

pulmonary,  78 

azygos  major,  81 

of  Siicculus,  285 

pyloric,  98 

of  s<Tolum,  100,  101 

radial,  93 

comitans  of  hy[ioglossal  nerve,  89 

of  scmirirLular  canals,  185 

renal,  99" 

licnalis,  98 

of  septum  [K-llucidum,  88 

retia,  of  dorsum  of  fool,  102 

Ihyreoidea  ima,  83 

<)f  shoulder,  92 

.  of  hanil,  93 

venous  arches  of  upper  extremity,  93 

of  skull,  8; 

of  foramen  ovale,  87,  91 

vertebral,  84 

of  sole  of  fool,  103 

of  hvpoKlossal  canal,  87 

ol  S|>crmalic  cord,  99 

plan'lar,  103 

sinuses,  l-ini;iiudinal,  81 

uf  spinal  cord,  124 

verlebral,  82 

vesical  plexus.  101 

cif  spleen,  96,  i)K 

sarral.  too 

rami  of  hypogastric  vein,  too 

of  siomarh,  9(1.  98 

sagittal  sinuses  of  dura  tnater,  85 

of  inferior  vena  cava,  96 

of  sublingual  gl.inds,  89 

saphenous.  102.  103 

vorticose,  By.  258 

of  submaxillary  glands,  89 

SCajJular.  circumflex,  93 

Velum,  mcduilarv,  anterior,  135,  160, 

of  suprarenals.  99 

transverse,  92 

i6? 

of  s>-slemit  ciriulation,  78 

posti'rior,  i6^,  iji 

of  ICSlfS,  99 

sigmoid,  9S 

of  palate,  nerves  of.  20..  202 
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Vena  azygos,  major,  8i 
minor,  8i 
cava,  fold  of,  77,  79 
inferior,  95 

development,  77,  78 
parietal  rami  of,  99 
visceral  rami  of,  96 
ligament  of,  77,  79 
superior,  78,  80 
comitans  of  hyi>oglossal  nerve,  89 
hepatica  majoris,  96 

minoris,  96 
lienalis,  98 
thyreoidea  ima,  83 
Venous  angle,  83 
arches,  jugular,  92 
of  foot,  102,  103 
of  hand,  93 
plexuses,  82 

mammillary,  93,  301 
of  skull,  87 
pterygoid,  91 
thyreoid,  unpaired,  83 
vertebral,  82 
sinus,  scleral,  249,  259 
Ventral  acoustic  nucleus,  187 

area  of  cord,  118 
Ventricles  of  brain,  112,  133 

fourth,   129,   133,  135,   170.     See 

also  Fourth  ventricle. 
lateral,   129,   149.     See  also  Lat- 
eral ventricle. 
third,  129,  134,  155 
chorioid  tela  of,  134 
of  cord,  terminal,  118 
Venules  of  retina,  254 
Vermis,  135,  165 

central  lobule  of,  166 
folium  of,  166 
lingula  of,  1O6 

vinculum  of,  164 
lobuk'S  of,   166 

nlations  to  c  cTflxllar  lobules,  166 
mo(luIl:iry  UkIv  of,   167 

substiiurc  (jf.   1^5 
monlirulus  of,   i6() 
nodule  of,   if)() 
of  corrlu'llum.   120,   132,   163 
tuber  of,   \(^b 
uvula  of,   1 00 
Vcrlebral  artery,    ^4 

canal,  (k-vcloj)nu'nt,  12S 
column,  (Kvflopinenl.   :^o8 

veins  of,  S2 
retia,  venous,  S2 
syrnpathi'lii,   plexuses,  242 
vein,  84 


Vertex,  303 

Vesical  artery,  inferior,  63 

nerves,  inferior,  237 

sympathetic  plexus,  246 

venous  plexus,  10 1 
Vestibular  aperture  of  cochlea,  281 

aqueduct,  veins  of,  285 

areas  of  internal  auditory  meatus, 

artery,  284 
bulb,  artery  of,  65 
ca^cum  of  ear,  276 
crest  of  ear,  279 
fenestra  of  ear,  279,  285 
ganglion,  283 
lip,  282 

membrane  of  ear,  277 
nerve,  175,  187,  283 
lateral  nucleus  of,  184 
nuclei  of,  175,  187 
pyramid,  279 
saccules,  274 
scala,  276,  282 
Vestibule  of  vagina,  nerves  of,  238 
of  ear,  278 
cavity  of,  279 
vein  of,  100 
Vestibulocochlear  artery,  285 
Vestibulospinal  tract,  lateral,  118 
Vestigial  fold  of  pericardium,  79 
Vibrissa.',  301 
Vidian  artery,  29 

nerve,  199 
Vieussen's  ansa,  241 

valve,  162 
Vinculum  of  lingula,  164 
Viscera,  abdominal,  lymphatics  of,  106 
cervical,  arteries  of,  33 
development,  306 
pelvic,  arteries  of,  61 
thoracic,  arteries  of,  37 
lymphatics  of,  108 
Visceral  arch,  308 
canal,  308 

embryonic,  306 
cavity,  en"il)ryonic,  306 
rami  of  abdortiinal  aorta,  54,  55 
of  hypogastric  artery,  61,  63 

vein,   100 
of  inferior  vena  cava,  ()6 
of  thora(  ic  aorta,  52 
Msual  organ,  247.     See  also  Eye. 
Vitreous  body,  255,  256 
arteries  of,   257 
(levelopnu-nt,  262 
hyaloid  mernl^rane  of,  256 
veins  of,  257 


Vitreous  humor,  256 

stroma,  256 
Volar  arch,  deep,  46,  49,  51 
superficial,  46,  48,  49,  51 
carpal  rete,  49 
digital  arteries,  47,  50,  51 
nerves,  221,  222,  223,  225 
veins,  93 
interosseous  artery,  48 

nerve,  221 
metacarpal  arteries,  50,  51 

veins,  93 
rami  of  internal   cutaneous   nerve, 
220 
of  radial  arter\%  46 

collateral  artery,  44 
of  ulnar  arterj',  48 
nerve,  222,  223 
region,  305 
Vortices  of  hair,  301 
Vorticose  veins,  87,  258 


White  commissures  of  cord,  118 
rami  communicantes  of  sympathetic 

trunk,  239 
reticular  substance  of  hippocampus, 

of  medulla  oblongata,  174 
stratum,  deep,  160 
substance  of  spinal  cord,  112,  120 
of  telencephalon,  tracts  in,  176 
Wool  hair,  301 
Wrisberg's  ganglion,  243 
nerve,  187,  205 


Yellow  spot  of  retina,  253 


Zixn's  annulus,  263 

zonule,  256,  257 
Zones  of  iris.  2^2 

root,  of  cord,   1  iv8 
Zonula  ( iliaris,  256,  257 

develoj>ment,  262 
Zonular  fibers  of  ciliary  zonule,  257 

S]Kices,  257,  2 5g 
Zonule,  ciliary,  2>,2,  257 

of  Zinn,  256,  257 
Zygomatic   nerve,   ir)8 

rami  from  parotid  plexus,  207 

region,  303 
Zygomaticofacial  ramus,   igS 
Zygonialico-orlnlal  artery,  27 

foramen,  i()8 
Zygomaticotemporal  ramus,   log 
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